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Mabie, HA1\nLTO
 \VRIGIIT, essayist; 1863-64 he was assistant Professor of En- 
born in Cold Spring, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1845; gineering at West Point. He was in many 
was educated at Williams College and at battles of the war, and assisted in reduc- 
Columbia L"niversity; and became asso- ing several strongholds in the vicinity of 
ciate editor of The Outlook. He is a )Iobile. He died in Buffalo, N. Y., April 
hustee of \Villiams and Barnard Colleges, 23, 186!). 
and president of the New York Kinder- MacA lister, JA
IES, educator; born in 
garten Association. His publications in- Glasgow, Scotland, April 26, 1840; was 
elude Essrtys on Work and Culture; Es- educated at Brown rniversity and at the 
says on Books and Culture; Essays on Cniversity of New York. In 1874-81 he 
:y ature and Culture; Jf y Study Fire; was superintendent of public schools in 
Under the Trees and Else1.chere; Short :\Iilwaukee, \Yis., and in 1883-91 held the 
Studies in Literature; Essays on Literary same office in Philadelphia, Pa. He then 
Ird('rpretat i01t ; Norse Stories Retold from became president of the Drexel Institute 
the Eddas. etc. in the latter city. He is a member of the 
McAfee, ROBERT BRECKINRIDGE, law- American Philosophical Society, and has 
yer; born in Mercer county. Ky., in Febru- published Drexel Institute; Philadelphia; 
ary, 1784. During the War of 1812 he and many addresses, reports, and papers 
served in the 
orthwestern army, becom- on education. 
ing captain in the regiment of Col. Rich- McAllister, FORT, CAPTURE OF. As 
ard )L Johnson; was prominent in the Sherman's army, marching from Atlanta 
politics of Kentucky, of which he was to the sea, approached Savannah, they 
lieutenant-governor in 1820-24. He pub- found Fort 
Ic_-\llister, at the mouth of 
lished a Hi.<dory of the lrrzr of 181.? He the Ogeechee River, a bar to free communi- 
died in Mercer county, Ky., ::\Iarch 12, cfition with the ocean, and on Dec. 13, 
184D. 1864, General Hazen was ordered to carry 
McAlester, MILES DA
TET.. military of- it by assault. With a division of the 15th 
flcer; born in New York, ::\Iarch 21, 1833; Corps Hazen crossed the Ogeechee at 
graduated at 'Yest Point in 18.)6, and King's Bridge. and at I P.
r. tllat day his 
entered the engineer corps in )[ay, 1861. force was in front of the fort-a strong 
He was one of the most useful of the en- enclosed redoubt, garrisoned by 200 men 
gineer otTicers of the rnited States army undcr :Major Anderson. Shennan and 
during the Civil 'Val', being successively Howard repaired to a signal-station where, 
('hief engineer in a corps of the Army of with glasses, they could flee the move- 
the Potomac, of the Department of the ments against the fort. Hazen's bugles 
Ohio. at the siege of Vicksburg, and of sounded and the division mo,'ed to the as- 
the !\filitary Division of the West. In Rault. A little hefore a National steamer 
VT.--A 1 
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appeared below the fort, to communicate 
with the National army, but her com- 
mander was not sure whether Fort Mc- 
Allister was still in the hands of the Con- 
federates. All doubt was soon removed. 
Hazen's charging troops, after a brief but 
desperate struggle, fighting hand-to-hand 
over the parapet, won a complete victory. 
The fort, garrison, and armament were 
soon in possession of the Nationals, who 
ill the struggle had lost ninety men, killed 
and wounded. The Confederates lost near- 
ly fifty men. Sherman had seen the entire 
conflict, and when the American tlag 
waYI'd over the fort, he and Howard 
hasteIlf'd thither in a small boat, umnind- 


two years he was the chief engineer and 
acting president of the Erie Railroad. 
During the building of the new capitol at 
Albany he was one of the consulting en- 
gineers. He died in New' Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1890. 
MacArthur, ARTHUR, military officer; 
born in Massachusetts, June 1, 1845; son 
of Judge Arthur MacArthur; of Scotch 
descent. He entered the Union army as 
first lieutenant and adjutant of the 24th 
Wisconsin Infantry, Aug. 4, 1862; was 
promoted major, Jan. 25, 1864, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel and brevet ('olonel in l\Iay, 
1865. Ûn Feb. 23, 1866, he was com- 
missioned successively second lieutenant 
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FORT McALLISTER. 


ful of the danger of explosion of torpe- and first lieutenant in the 17th United 
does, with which the river bottom was States Infantry; was promoted captain 
strewn. in the 36th Infantry, July 28, 1866, and 
McAlpine, Wn.LIAM: JARVIS, ciyil en- transferred to the 26th Infantry, Sept. 21 
gineer; horn in Kew York City in 1812: of the same year; was promoted major 
was educated in New York, and in 1827- and assistant adjutant - general, July I, 
46 was an engineer in the construction of 1889; lieutenant - colonel, May 26, 1896. 
the Erie Canal. Afterwards he was chief During the Civil War he made an excep' 
engineer of the construction of dry-docks tionally brilliant record, and was several 
in the Brooklyn navy - yard. He became times mentioned in orders for conspicuous 
New York State Engineer in 1857, and gallantry and daring. On one occasion 
was made State Railroad Commissioner he recaptured some Union batteries at the 
two years later. In 1868 he was elected yery moment the Confederates were about 
president of the American Society of to turn them on the rnion forces, and 
Civil Engineers. In 1870 he won the took ten battle flags and 400 prisoners. He 
prize which had been offered by the Aus- signally distinguished himself in the bat- 
trian government for the best plan for tIes of Stone River, Missionary Ridge, 
improving that part of the Danube River Perryville, Ky.; Dandridge, and Franklin, 
known as "The Iron Gates." Mr. Mc- Tenn., and in the Atlanta campaign. For 
Alpine constructed the first water-works his exceptional gallantry in the battle of 
in the cities of Chicago and Albany. For Missionary Ridge he was awarded one of 
2 
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the congres::;ional medals of honor. After 
the declaration of war against Spain, in 
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ARTHUR MAcARTHUR. 


ams, he was appointed a brigadier-general 
of volunteers. He was one of the first 
general officers to be sent to the Philip- 
pines, and for his services at the capture 
of the cit,r of )IaniJa was promoted to 
major-general, Aug. 13. At the time of 
the Filipino attack on the Americans in 
the suburbs of )[anila, Feb. 4, 18D!), he 
was in command of the 
d division of the 
8th Army Corps, which included the fa- 
mous 20th Kansas Regiment, under com- 
mand of COL. FREDERICK FUNSTON (q. v.) J 
and the equally famous Utah Battery. 
On Jan. 2, IDOO, he was promoted to 
brigadier-general in the regular army; 
on the relief of GEN. ELWELL So OTIS 
('1. v.) as commanrler of the Military 
Division of the Philippines, soon after- 
wards General 
[acArthur was appointed 
his successor; and on tIle reorganization 
of the army, in February, IDOl, he was 
promoted to major-general U. S. A., and 
confirmed as commander of the Division 
of the Philippines. 
Pl'ocloiming A mncsty.-Under instruc- 
tions from \Yashington, he promised am- 
nesty to the Filipino insurgents in the 
following terms: 


any time since Feb. 4, 1899, have been in 
insurrection against the United States in 
either a military or a civil capacity, and 
who shall within a period of ninety days 
from the date hereof formally renounce all 
connection with such insurrection and sub- 
scribe to a declaration acknowledging and 
accepting the sovereignty and authority of 
the United States in and over the Philippine 
Islands. The privilege herewith published 
is extended to all concerned, without any 
reservation whatever, excepting that persons 
who have violated the laws of war during 
the period of active hostilities are not em- 
braced within the scope of this amnesty. 
.. All who desire to take advantage of the 
terms herewith set forth are requested to 
present themselves to the commanding officers 
of the American troops at the most convenient 
station, who will receive them with due con- 
sideration according to rank, make provision 
for their immediate wants, prepare the neces- 
sary records and thereafter permit each in- 
dividual to proceed to any part of the archi- 
pelago according to his own wishes, for which 
purpose the United States will furnish such 
transportation as may be available either by 
railway, steamboat, or wagon. Prominent 
persons who may desire to confer with the 
military goVel"llOl.. or with the Board of 
Amel.ican Commissioners, will be permitted to 
visit Manila, and will, as far as possible, 
be provided with transportation for that 
pm.pose. 
.. In order to mitigate as much as possible 
consequences resulting fl.om the val"lous dis- 
turbances which since 18\)6 have succeeded 
each other so rapidly, and to p,"ovide in some 
measure for destitute soldiers during the 
transitOl.y period which must inevitably suc- 
ceed a gene,.al peace, the milita,'y authorities 
of the Pnlted States will pay 30 pesos to 
each man who presents a rifle in good con- 
dition. ARTHUR MACARTHUR, 
"Major-General, United States Volunteers, 
Military Governor." 


Defining Restraints of Jlal'tial Law.- 
On Dec. 20, InOO, he issued the following 
proclamation, ordering the strict enforce- 
ment of martial Jaw again!'t the Filipino 
insurgents, and further defining the in- 
tentions of the l:'nited States government: 


"In the armed struggle against the sov- 
ereign power of the Lnited States now in 
progress in these islands frequent violations 
of important provisions of the laws of war 
have recently manifested themselves, ren- 
dering it imperative, while rejecting every 
consideration of belligerency of those oppos- 
Ing the government in the sense in which the 
term belligerency is generally accepted and 
.. :\1A
nLA, JltIle 21, 1900. understood, to remind all concerned of the 
.. By direction of the President of the existence of these laws, that exemplary 
United States the undersigned announces punishments attach to the infringement 
amnesty. with complete immnnlty for thf' thereof. and that their strict ohservance Is 
past and ahsolute lihèrtv of action for the required. not only hy combatant forces, but 
future, to all persons 
'ho are now or at as well by non-combatants, native or allen, 
3 
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.. The prIncipal object of this proclamation 
Is to Instruct all classes throughout the 
archipelago as to the requirements of the 
laws of war in respect of the particulars 
herein referred to, and to advise all con- 
cerned of the purpose to exact, In the future, 
precise compliance therewith. The practice 
of sending supplies to Insurgent troops from 
places occupied by the United States, as Is 
now the case, must cease. If contumacious or 
faint-hearted pel'sons continue to engage in 
this traffic they must be prepared to answer 
for their actions under the penalties de- 
clared in this article. 
"The remarks embodied In the foregoing 
rules apply with special force to the city of 
Manila, which is well known as a rendezvous 
from which an extensive correspondence is 
distl'ibuted to all parts of the archipl'lago 
by sympathizers with and by emissarips of 
the insurrection. All persons In :\Ianila Ol' 
elsewhere are again reminded that the entire 
archipelago, for the time being, is neces- 
sarily under the rigid restraints of martial 
law, and that any contribution of advice, in- 
formation, or supplies, and all correspond- 
ence the eO'ect of which is to give aid, sup- 
port, encouragement, or comfort to the armed 
opposition In the field, are flagrant violations 
of American interests, and persons so en- 
gaged are warned to conform to the laws 
which apply to occupied places as herein set 
forth. 
"The newspapers and other periodicals of 
Manila are especially admonished that any 
article published in the midst of slI<'h mar- 
tial environment which by any construction 
('an be classed as seditious must be regard- 
ed as Intended to injure the army of occu- 
pation and as sUbjecting all connected with 
the publication to such punitive action as 
may be determined hy the undersigned. 
.. Men who participate in hostilities with- 
out being part of a regulal"ly ol'ganized chasing larg-e tracts, L('came possessed of 
force, and without sharing continuously In mueh landed wealth. He was a member 
Its operations, but who do so with intermit- of the Ohio legislature in 1805, and in 
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residing within occupied places. In pur- 
suance of this purpose reference Is made to 
the certain provisions of the laws of war, as 
most essential for consideration under pres- 
ent condition, 
"Notice Is accordingly given to the Insur- 
gent leaders already committed to, or who 
may be contemplating a system of war, tllat 
the practice thereof will necessarily ter- 
minate the possibility of those engaging 
therein returning to normal civic relations 
In the Philippines. That is to say, persons 
charged with violation of the laws of war 
must, sooner or later, be tried for felonious 
crimes, with all the attending possibilities 
of conviction; or, as an only means of escape 
therefrom, must become fugitive criminals 
beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, 
which, in effect, means life-long expatriation," 
Here the rules of war as applying to 
persons residing in an occupied place who 
are working against the government a1 e 
ci ted. 


tent returns to their homes and avocations, 
divest themseh'es of the character of sol- 
diers, and, if captured, are not entitled to 
tile privileges of prisoners of wal', It is well 
Imown tllat many of tl:re occupied towns 
support and encourage men who habitually 
assume the semblance of peaceful pursuits, 
but who have arms hidden outside of tile 
towns, and periodically slip out to take part 
In guerilla war. 
.. The fact that such men have not hereto- 
fore been held responsible for their actions 
is simply an evidence of the solicitude of 
the rnited 
tates to avoid all appeal'ance of 
harshness in pacifying the islands, and not 
of any defect in the law itself. The people 
of the archipelago are now instructed as to 
the precise natm'e of the law applicable in 
such cases, and are wal'ned to mistrust lead- 
el'S who not only requil'e soldiers to expose 
themselves to the ordinary vicissitudes of 
campaign, but insist upon duties that neces- 
sarily expose all who engage therein to the 
possibility of trial for a capital offence." 
McArthur, DUNCAN, military officer; 
born in Dutchess county, N. Y., June 14, 
1772. His father removed to the Ohio 
frontipr of Pennsylvania when Duncan 
was only eight ycars of age. At eighteen 
he volunteered in defence of the frontier 
against the Indians, and served in Har- 
mar's campaign (see HAR)IAR, JOSIAH). 
McArthur became a surVf'yor, and, pur- 
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McARTHUR-McCABE 


1808 became major-general of the State ] .100 British regulars. He arrived at 
militia. When war was kindling he was Sanwich, Nov. Ii, and there discharged 
chosen colonel of the Ohio volunteers, his band. That raid was one of the bold- 
and was second in command at the sur- t':ot operations of the war. He skimmed 
render of DETROIT (q. v.). In the spring oYer hundreds of miles of British terri- 
of 18]3 he was promoted to brigadier-gen- tory with the loss of only one man. In 
eral, and in 1814 succeeded General Har- the fall of 18].3 he was elected to the 
rison in command of the Army of the Ohio legislature, and in 18]6 he was ap- 
\,"est. pointed a commissioner to conclude 
I..ate in the summer of ]814, the critical treaties with the Indian hibes. He was 
situation of General Brown's army on again an Ohio legislator and speaker of 
the Xiagara frontier induced General Mc- the House, and in 1819 was sent to Con- 
Arthur to make a terrifying raid in the gress. He was governor of Ohio from 
western part of Canada, to divert the at- 1830 to 1832, and while in that office 
tention of the British. He arrived at De- he met with a serious accident, from which 
troit Oct. 9. with about 700 mounted men he never recovered. He died near Chilli- 
which he had raised in Kentucky and cothe, 0., April 28, 1839. 
Ohio. Late in that month he left Detroit McBryde, ,TOliN l\IcLARE
, educator; 
with 750 men on fleet horses, and, with born in Abbeville, S. C., Jan. 1, 1841; 
five pieces of cannon, passed up the lake graduated at the rniversity of Virginia in 
and St. Clair River towards Lake Huron, 1860. He served in the Confederate army 
to deceive the Canadians. On the morn- till 1863, when he was transferred to the 
ing of the 25th he suddenly crossed th
 Confederate Treasury Department. At 
river, pushed on in hot haste to the the close of the war he engaged in farming 
:Moravian towns, and on Nov. 4 entered in Virginia. In 1879-82 he was Professor 
the village of Oxford. He appeared un- of Botany and Agriculture in the Uni,"er- 
heralded, and the inhabitants were great- sity of Tennessee; and in 1883-87 Pro- 
ly terrified. There he disarmed and fessor of Botanyand president of the South 
paroled the militia, and threatened in- ('aroJina College. He then became presi 
stant destruction to the property of any dent of the "Gniversity of South Carolina 
one who should give notice to any British and director of the South Carolina agd- 
post of his coming. Two men did so, and cultural experiment station. In 1891 he 
their houses were laid in ashes. On the was chosen president of the Virginia Poly- 
following day he pushed on to BurforèI, technic Institute and director of the Vir- 
where the militia were casting up in- ginia agricultural experiment station. 
trenchments. They fled at his approach, McCabe, CUAULES CARDWELL, clergy- 
and the whole region was e
cited with man; born in Athens, 0., Oct. 11, 1836; 
alarm. The story went before him that was educated at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
he had 2,000 men in his train. He aimed versity, and became a member of the Meth- 
at Burlington Heights, but at the Mo- odist Episcopal Conference in 18ßO. In 
hawk settlement, on the Grand River, 1862 he was appointed chaplain of the 
near Brantford, he was confronted by a 122d Ohio Infantry. During the battle of 
large body of Indians, militia, and dm- \Vinchester he was taken prisoner, and 
goons. Another British force, with ar- spent four months in Libby prison. Af- 
tiJJery, was not far distant, so Mc
\rthur ter his release he rejoined his regiment, 
turned southward, down the J..ong Point l,ut soon resigned to enter the service of 
road. and drove some militia at a post the V:\'ITED STATES CHRISTIAN Cmnus- 
on the Grand River. There he killed SION (q. v.), for which he raised large 
and wounded seven men and took sums of money. \Vhen peace was con- 
131 prisoners. Hi
 own loss was one eluded he settled in Portsmouth, 0., and 
killed and six wounded. He pushed on, was appointed financial agent for \Yesley- 
destroying flouring-mills at work for the an "Gniversity. In 1884 he became secre- 
British army in Canada, and, finding a tary of the 
Iethodist Episcopal )Iission- 
net of peril gathering around him, he ary Society. and has since become widely 
turned his face westward and hastened to known because of the very large sums of 
Detroit, pursued, from the Thames, by money he has raised for the society. He 
5 
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was elected bishop in 1896. He has 
lectured on Thc Bright Side of Libby 
PrÙwn. 
McCabe, JAMES DABNEY, author; born 
in Richmond, Va., July 30, 1842; received 
an academic education. His publications 
include Fanaticism and its Results; Life 
of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson.; Memoir of 
Gen. Albert S. John.ston j Life and Cam- 
paigns of Gen. Robert E. Lee j Planting 
the Wilderness j The Great Republic j H is- 
tory of the Grange JI ot;ement j Centennial 
II istory of the United States j Lights 
and Shadows of New York Life, etc. 
He died in Germantown, Pa., Jan. 27, 
1883. 
McCabe, 'YILLIAM GORDO
, educator; 
born in Richmond, Va., Aug. 4, 1841; 
graduated at the University of Virginia 
in 1861; served in the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, becoming a captain 
in the 3d Artillery Corps of the Army of 
Northem Virginia. After the war he 
founded and became head master of the 
University School in Petersburg, Va., 
which he subsequently removed to Rich- 
mond, Va. He is the author of The De- 
fence of Petersburg; an edition of ('resar's 
Gallic lVar j Ballads of Battle and Bra- 
very, etc. 
McCall, EDWARD R., naval officer; born 
in Charleston, S. C., Aug. 5, 1790; entered 
the navy as midshipman in 1808, and in 
the summer of 1813 was lieutenant of the 
hrig Enterprise. In the action with the 
Boxer, Sept. 4, 1813, his commander (Lieu- 
tenant Burrows) was mortally wounded, 
when the command devolved upon McCall, 
who succeeded in capturing the British 
,'essel. For this service Congress voted 
him a gold medal. He was made master- 
commander in 1825, and captain in 1835. 
He died in Bordentown, N. J., July 31. 
1853. 
McCall, GEORGE ARCHIBALD, military 
officer; born in Philadelphia, March 16, 
1802; graduated at West Point in 
1822; distinguished himself in the war in 
Florida, and served in the war against 
Mexico, in which he was assistant-adju- 
tant-general with the rank of major, at 
the beginning. Late in 1847 he was pro- 
moted to major of infantry; was made in 1861-64; promoted enRign, Nov. 1,1866; 
inspector-general in 1850; and in April, master, Dec. I following; lieutenant, 
1853, resigned. When the Civil War broke March 12, 1868; lieutenant-commander, 
out, he organized the Pennsylvania Re- March 26, 1869; commander, Nov. 3, 
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serve Corps, consisting of 15,000 men, and 
was made brigadier-general in May, 1861. 
This force waR converted into three di- 
visions of the A rmy of the Potomac, under 
his command, and they did gallant service 
in McClellan's campaign against Richmond 
in 1862. Made captive on the day be- 
fore the battle of 
Ialvern Hills, he suf- 
fered such rigorous confinement in Rich- 
mond that he returned home in broken 
health, and resigned in March, 18G3. 
He died in West Chester, Pa., Feb. 26, 
ISGR. 
McCall, IIUGII, military officer; born in 
South Carolina in 1767; joined the army 
in May, 1794; was promoted captain in 
August, 1800. When the army was re- 
organized in 1802 he was retained in the 
2d Infantry; was brevetted major in July, 
1812; and served during the second war 
with England. He was the author of a 
lli.
tory of Georgia. He died in Savannah, 
Ga., July 9, 1824. 
McCalla, BOWMAN HENORY, nayal om- 
cer; born in Camden, N. J., June HI, IS44; 
was appointed a midshipman in the navy, 
Nov. 30, 1861; was at the Naval Academy 
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McCALLEY-McCANN 


1884; and captain, :March 3, 18!)!). In 
18!)0, while commander of the Enterprise, 
h(' was tried by court-martial on five 
charges, found guilty, and sentenced to 
suspension for three years and to retain 
his number on the list of commanders 
during suspension. During the 'war with 
Spain he was in command of the M arble- 
head, and so distinguished himself, es- 
pecially by his services in Guantanamo 
Bay, that the President cancelled the 
com.t - martial's sentence of suspension 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Kavy, and the written petition of all his 
classmates. After his promotion to ca.p- 
tain he was given command of the pro- 
tected cruiser N eu:ark, with orders to pre- 
pare her for the run to the Philippines. 
}'or the speed with which he accomplished 
this duty he was officially complimented 
by the Kavy Department. When the Box- 
er troubles in China called for foreign in- 
tervention, Capta.in :McCalla was ordered 
tc Taku, and there was placed in com- 
mand of the first American detachment 
ordered on shore duty. On the march 
headed by Admiral Seymour, of the Brit- 
ish na "y, planned for the relief of the 
foreign legations in Peking, it was Ca.p- 
tain :\IcCalla's tactical skill that enabled 
the small force to get back to Tientsin, 
after the failure of the attempt. Con- 
eerning this movement Admiral SeJ'mour 
said: .. That my command pulled out in 
safety is due to Captain McCalla. The 
credit is his, not mine, and I shall recom- the rank of passed midshipman; was pro- 
mend the Queen that he and his men be moted lieutenant, 185'>; lieutenant - com- 
recommended by her to the President of mander, 1862; commander, 1866; captain, 
the United States," and in his official re- 1876; and commodore, 1887. In the Civil 
port he said: "I must refer specially to War he drove off the Confederate battery 
Commander McCalla, of the American attacking Franklin's corps at 'Vest Point, 
cruiser Neu:ark, whose services were of the Va., on May 2, 1862; captured the Con- 
greatest value to me and aU concerned. federate gunboat Teazer, July 4, follow- 
He was slightly wounded in three places, iug; was in the battle of :Mobile Ray; 
and well merits recognition." On Sept. and during the war captured several block- 
22. 1!)00, the Secretary of the Xavy offi- ade-runners. In 18!)1 he was commission- 
cially commended him for his services in cd an acting rear-admiral and given com- 
the operations in China, and on March mand of the South Pacific station. On 
16, 1!)01, he was fm.ther honored by being June 4, 18!)1, after a spirited chase, he 
assiQ'ned to the command of the new captured at Iquique, Chile, the steamer 
battle - ship Kearsarge, one of the most !tata, which had taken arms and ammu- 
rnviable posts in the navy. He was pro- nition aboard at San Diego, Cal., for the 
moted rear-admiral July II, 1903. Chilean revoluticnists. He sent the ship 
McCalley, HENRY, geologist; born in and its cargo back to San Diego, and 
Madison eounty, Ala., Feb. 11, 1852; was commended by the Navy Department. 
graduated at the University of Virginia He was retired in May, 1892. During 
7 


in 1875, and became a fa.rmer. In 1877 
he taught school at DemopoJis, Ala..; in 
1878-83 was assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of Alabama; in 
1883 -!)O was chemist to the Geological 
Survey of Alabama, and also assistant 
State geologist; and since 1890 has been 
chief assistant geologist of Alabama. He 
is a member of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; and the author of 
many geological papers, maps, reports, 
etc. 
McCann, \VILLIAM PENN, naval offi- 
cer; born in Paris, Ky., May 4, 1830; 
graduatcd at the Cnited States Naval 
Academy in 1854; entered the navy with 
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McCARTHY-McCLELLAN. 


the war with Spain he was recalled to 
service and appointed prize commission- 
('r for the Southern District of New York. 
McCarthy, JUSTI
, author; born in 
Cork, Ireland, Nov. 22, 1830; visited the 
United States in 18liS, and lectured for 
nearly three years. He is the author of 
?rohibitory Legislation in the United 
Statesj A History of Our Own Times; The 
f:Jtm"y of JJr. madstone's Life, etc. 
McCauley, CHARLES ADA1.[ HOKE, or- 
nithologist; born in Middletown, Md., July 
13, 1847; graduated at West Point and 
appointed a second lieutenant of the 3d 
ArtiUery in 1870; transferred to the 2d 
Cavalry in ISi8; and promoted first lieu- 
tenant in ISiD. After his graduation at 
West Point he made a 8pecial study of or- 
nithology, and in IS76 was appointed or- 
I.ithologist in the Red River exploring 
expedition. His publications include Or- 
nithology of the Red River of Texas j The 
San Juan Reconnaissance in Colorado and 
]few Mexico j Reports on the White River 
Indian Agency, Colorado, and the Uinta 
Indian Agency.. Pagasa Springs, (folo- 
'rado: Its Geology and Botany, etc. 
McClellan, CARSWELL, civil engineer; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa.., Dec. 3, IS35; 
graduated at WiUiams College in IS55; 
joined the 32d New York Regimcnt, and 
became topographical assistant on the 
staff of Gen. Andrew A. Humphreys in 
IS62. In August, 1864, he was taken pris- 
oner, and on being paroled in the follow- 
ing November he resigned his commission. 
He puhlished Personal Memoirs and Mili- 
tary History of Ulysses S. Grant, vs. the 
Rerord of the A.nny of the Potomac. 
McClellan, GEORGE BRI
TON, military 
officer; born in Philadelphia, Dpc. 
, 1826; 
graduated at 'Vest Point in 184f); was 
lieutenant of sappers, miners, and pon- 
trmiers in the war against :Mexico, and 
was commended for gallantry at various 
points from Vera Cruz to the city of 
:\Ie
ico. After the war he was instructor 
of bayonet exercise at 'Vest Point, and 
pis Manual, translated from the French, 
became the text-book of the service. In 
]852 he was engaged with Capt. Randolph 
R Marcy (afterwards his father-in-law) Resolved, that in the future, as in the 

md Gen: C. F. Smith in explorations and past, we wiU adhere with unswerving 
surveys of Red River. the harbors of fidelity to the Union under the Constitu- 
Texas, and the western part of a proposed tion, as the only solid foundation of our 
route for a Pacific railway; also moun- strength, security, and happiness as a 
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tain ranges and the most direct route to 
Puget's Sound. He was next sent on a 
secI'et mission to Santo Domingo; and in 
IS.35 he was sent with Majors Delafield 
and Mordecai to Europe to study the or- 
ganization of European armies and ob- 
serve the war in the Crimea. Cap- 
tain McClellan left the army in IS57 and 
engaged in civil engineering and as Buper- 
intendent of railroads. He was residing 
in Ohio when the Civil War broke out, 
and was commissioned major-general of 
Ohio volunteers by the governor. He took 
command of all the troops in the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio; and after a brief and 
successful campaign in western Virginia, 
was appointed to the command of the 
National troops on the Potomac (after- 
wards the Army of the Potomac) and com- 
missioned a major-general of the n>gular 
army. On the retirement of General Scott 
in November, IS61, he was made general- 
in-chief. His campaign against Richmond 
in IS62 with the Army of the Potomac 
was not successful. He afterwards drove 
General Lee out of Maryland, but his de- 
lay in pursuing the Confederates caused 
him to be superseded in command by Gen- 
eral Burnside. General McClellan was 
the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States against 
Mr. Lincoln in IS64 (see below). He re- 
signed his commission in the army on the 
day of the election, Nov. 8, and took 
up his residence in New York. After a 
visit to :Europe, he became (1868) a 
citizen of New Jersey, and engaged in the 
business of an engineer. The will of Ed- 
ward A. Stevens, of Hoboken, made him 
superintendent of the Stevens floating bat- 
t(>ry; and he was appointed superintend- 
ent of docks and piers in the city of New 
York, which oflice he resigned in 1872. In 
H
77 he was elected governor of New Jf'l'- 
5ey. He died in Orange, N. J., Oct. 2D, ISS;). 
Presidcn tial Candidatc.-On Aug. 2U, 
IS64, the Dcmocratic National Convention 
assembled in Chicago, III., and nominated 
General l\IcClellan for the Presidency on 
the following declaration of principles: 
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:McCLELLAN, GEORGE BRINTON 


people, and as a framework of government 
equally conducive to the welfare and pros- 
perity of all the States, both Korthern 
and Southern. 
Resolved, that this convention does 
explicitly declare, as the sense of the 
American people, that after four years of 
failure to restore the Union by the ex- 
periment of war, during which, under the 
pretence of military necessity, or war 
powcr higher than the Constitution, the 
Constitution itself has been disregarded in 
every part, and public liberty and private 
right alike trodden down, and the material 
prosperity of the country essentially im- 
paired, justice, humanity, liberty, and the 
public welfare demand that immediate ef- 
forts be made for a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to an ultimate convention of 
the States or other peaceable means, to 
the end that at the earliest practicable 
moment peace may be restored on the basis 
of the federal Union of the States. 
Resolved, that the dIrect interference 
of the military authorities of the United 
States in the recent elections held in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, and Delaware, 
was a shameful violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and a repetition of such acts in the 

pproaching election will be held as reT- 
olutionary, and resisted with all the 
means and power under our control. 
Resolved, that the aim and object of 
the Democratic party are to preserve the 
federal "Cnion and the rights of the States 
unimpaired; and they hereby declare that 
they consider the administrative usurpa- 
tion of extraordinary and dangerous pow- 
ers not granted by the Constitution; the 
subversion of the civil by the military 
laws in States not in insurrection; the 
arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, 
trial, and sentence of American citizens in 
States where eivillaw exists in full force; 
the suppression of freedom of speech and 
of the press; the denial of the right of 
asylum: the open and avowed disregard of 
State right!'!; the employment of unusual 
test oaths, and the interference with and 
denial of the right of the people to bear 
arms in their defence"as calculated to pre- 
vent a restoration of the Union and the 
perpetuation of a government deriving its 
lust powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 
Resolved, that the shameful 


gard by the administration of its duty III 
respect to our fellow-citizens who are now 
and have long been prisoners of war in a 
suffering condition, deserves the severest 
reprobation on the score alike of public 
policy and common humanity. 
Resolved, that the sympathy of the 
Democratic party is heartily and earnest- 
ly extended to the soldiers of our army 
and the seamen of our navy, who are and 
have been in the field under the flag of 
their country; and, in the event of its at- 
taining power, they will receive all the 
care, protection, and regard that the bran 
soldiers and sailors of the republic have 
so nobly earned. 
His letter of acceptance was as fol- 
lows: 
.. ORANGE, N. J., Sept. 8. 
IC To Hon. Hm'atio Seymour Gild others, com- 
mittee, etc.: 
ee GENTLE
lEN,-I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter informing me 
of my nomination by the Democratic National 
Convention, recently held at Chicago, as their 
candidate at the next election for President 
of the United States. 
.. It is unnecessary for me to say to you 
that this nomination comes to me unsought. 
I am happy to know that, when the 
nomination was made, the record of my 
pubUc life was kept in view. The eð'ect 
of long and varied service in the army, dur- 
ing war and peace, has been to strengthen 
and make indelible in my mind and heart the 
love and reverence for the Cnion, Constitu- 
tion, laws, and flag of our country im- 
pressed upon me in early youth. These feel- 
ings have thus far guided the course of my 
life, and must continue to do so untU its 
end. The existence of more than one govern- 
ment over the region which once owned our 
flag is incompatible with the peace, the 
power, and the happiness of the people. The 
preservation of our Union was the sole 
avowed object for which the war was com- 
menced. It should have been conducted for 
that object only, and in accordance with 
those principles which I took occasion to 
declare when in active service. Thus con- 
ducted the work of reconciliation would have 
been easy, and we might have l'eaped the 
benefits of our many victories on land and 
sea. 
ee The rnion was originally formed by the 
exercise of a spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise. To restore and preserve it, the 
same spirit must prevail in our councils and 
In the hearts of the people. The re-estab- 
lishment of the Union, in all its integrity, Is 
and must continue to be the indispensable 
condition in any settlement. 80 soon as it 
is clear, or even prohable, that our present 
adversaries are ready for peace upon the 
basis of the rnion, we should exhaust all 
disre- the resources of statesmanship practised by 
9 
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civilized nations, and taught by the traditions 1886, became a journalist in New York 
oi the American people, consistent with the Cit.r; treasurer of the New York and 
honor and Interests of the country, to secure 
such peace, re-establish the rnlon, and Brooklyn Bridge in 188Ð; admitted to the 
guarantee for the future the constitutional bar in 1802; president .of the New York 
rights of every !:Hate. The {
nlon is the one board of aldermen in 18Ð3-Ð4; elected 
condition of peace. We ask no more. t C D t . 18 1"\- 18 1"\ 7 
.. Let me add what I doubt not was, al- 0 ongress as a emocra In iJt), iJ, 
though unexpressed. the sentiment of the and 18[}Ð, and mayor of :Kew York in lÐ03. 
convention, as It is of the people they repre- McClellan, HE
RY BRAINERD, educator; 
sent, that when anyone State is willing to born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 17, 1840; 
return to the {Tnion it should be received 
at once with a full guarantee of all its con- graduated at \\ïJliams College in 18.38; 
stitutional rights. If a frank, earnest, and joined the Confederate a,rmy in 18G2; 
persistent effort to obtain these objects was made assistant adjutant-general of 
should fall. the responsibility for ulterior cavalry in the Army of Northern Virginia 
consequences will fall upon those who remain 
In arms against the rnion, but the Union in 1863; was also chief of staff to Gens. 
must be preserved at all hazards. I could \\'adp Hampton and James E. B. Stuart. 
not look in the face my gallant comrades of He became principal of the Sayre Fe- 
the army and navy who have survived so 1 I t ' t t . L . t K . 
many bloody battles, and tel1 them that their ma e ns 1 u e In eXIng on, y., In 
labors, and the sacrifices of so many of our 1
70. He published I-ife and Campaigns 
slain and wounded brethren, had been in vain, of lEaj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, Com- 
that we had abandoned that Union for which wander of the Ca1;aZry of the A_rmy of 
we have so often perilled our lives. A vast 
majority of our people, whether in the army Korthern Yirginia, etc. 
and navy or at home, would, as I would, McClelland, ROBERT, statesman; born 
hail with unbounded joy the permanent ref;- in GI'eencastle, Pa., Aug. I, 1807; gradu- 
toration of peace on the basis of the Union ated at Dickinson College in 182!}; ad- 
under the Constitution, without the effusion 
of another drop of blood, but no peace can mitted to the bar in 1831; removed to 
be permanent without rnion. 
[ichigan in 1833; elected to the State 
.. As to the other subjects presented in the l{'gislature in 1838.: to Congress as a 
resolutions of the convention, I need only D . . 
say that I should seek in the Constitution of emocrat In 1843; and governor lJl 18;)2. 
th
 rnlted States, and the laws framed In He resigned the last office to become Spcre- 
accordance therewith, the rule of my duty tary of the Department of the Interior 
and the limitation of executive power; en- under President Pierce. He died in Dc- 
deavor to restore economy in public expend i- 
hues, re-establish the supremacy of the law, troit, Mich., Aug. 27, 188"0. 
and by the operation of a more vigorous McClernand, JOHN ALEXANDER, mil i- 
nationality resume our commanding position tary officer; born in Breckenridge county, 
among the nations of the earth. The con- K ::\1 
dition of our finances, the depreciation of y., 
 ay 30, 1812. His family removed 
the paper money, and the burdens thereby to Illinois while he was a small child. 
Imposed on labor and capital. show the neces- He was admitted to the bar in 1832; 
sity of a return to a sound financial system, served in the Black Hawk \Var; engaged 
while the rights of citizens and the rights 
of States, and the binding authority of law in trade and journaJism; and was in the 
over the President, army, and people, are Illinois legislature at different times be- 
subjects of no less vital importance in war tween 1836 and 1842. He was in Congress 
th
nB
I
:
C;' that the views here expressed in 1843-!H and 1859-61, when, the war 
are those of the convention, and the people breaking out, he resigned and, with others, 
you represent, I accept the nomination. I raised a brigade of volunteers. He dig- 
realize the weight of the responsibility to tinguished himself at DELMONT (q. v.), 
be borne should the people ratify your choice. 
Conscious of my own weakness, I can only and was made brigadier-general. After 
seek fervently the guidance of the Ruler of the battle of FORT DONELSON (q. v.) he 
the Universe, and, relying on His all-power- was promoted major-general; commanded 
ful aid, do my best to restore Pnion and a di,yision at the battle of Shiloh; !inc- 
peace to a sUffpring peoplp, and to estaùlish 
and guard their liberties and rights. cf'pdpd General 
herman in C'ommand of 
.. Vf'ry rpspPetflllly, the army engaged in t1l(' Vicksburg ('x- 
.. GEO. n. 1IcCLEI.J.A
." pedition in January, 1863; distingllis})('d 
:McClellan, GEORGE BRINTON, lawyer; him
elf in the battles that followed; com- 
born in Drp!Mlpn, 
axony, Nov. 23, ISG5; manded the 13th Army Corps till .July, 

on of Gpn. (
por
p n. I\[cC!C'llan : 1863; and resigned })is conllnission Nov. 
graduated at Princeton "Cniversity in ;10, 1864. Subsequently he engaged in law 
]() 
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till hi" death, 
outh,. Lincoln and J!f'1l of 11m'-Timcs,. 
(Jur Prcsidents and flolV II c JIake Them, 
etc. 
McClure, JAMES GORE KING, educator; 
born in Albany, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1848: 
graduated at Yale University in 1870, and 
at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1873; and in the following :year was or- 
dained a Presbyterian minister. In 1874- 
79 he held a pastorate in New Scotland, 
K. Y.; in 1881-97 in Lake Forest, Ill.; 
and in 18!}7 was elected presil1ent of the 
Lake Forest "University. He is author of 
History of X ew Scotland, N. Y.,. Presby- 
tfrian Church,. Possibi.lities,. and The Man 
Who Wanted Help. 
McClure, SIR ROBERT JOHN LE !\IE- 
BURIER, arctic explorer; born in \Vexford, 
Ireland, .Tan. 28, 1807. In 18.30-54 he ex- 
plored the polar seas north of America in 
the ship In.vcstigator, and was the first to 
discover the long-sought northwest ocean 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
waters. For this discovery he wa-s knight- 
ed and presented with $20,000. He died 
in London, England, Oct. 14, 1873. 
McConnell, SA)IUEL D., clergyman; 
born in \Yestmoreland county, Pa., in 
1846; graduated at Washington and Jef- 
ferson College in 18û8; was ordained in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1873. 
After serving churches in several cities he 
bpcame rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
ever so honored. He exprdsed the office Brooklyn, X. Y., in 18[}6. His publica- 
with great dignity, and l1ied in New York tions include Histm'.'1 of the American 
City, Oct. 10, 1885. Episcopal Church,. Tlte N f>xt Step in 
McClure, ALEXANDER KELLY, journal- Christianit,lJ, etc. 
ist; born in Sherman's Yalley, Pa., Jan. McCook, ALEXAXDER 
IcDoWELL, mili- 
9, 1828; was educated at home; and in tary officer; born in Columbiana county, 
1842 was apprenticed to the tanner's 0., April 22, 18
H: a son of :MAJ. DA
- 
trade. In 1846-;)0 he edited the Mifflin lEL MCCOOK (q. 'P.): graduated at West 
Rentinel, and in 1850-56 the Chambers- Point in 1852; served against the India.ns 
burg Repository. In the latter year he in Kew :Mexico in 18.37; was assistant in- 
was admitted to the bar. In 18.37-59 he structor of tactics at West Point in 18.38- 
was a member of the Peullsylyania legislat- 61; and was colonel of the 1st Ohio Regi: 
ure; in 18G2-64 he again edited the Cham- ment at the battle of Bull Run. In Sep- 
bersburg Repositm-y.. and in 1868-73 prac- tcmber, 1861, he was commissioned briga- 
tised law in Philadelphia. In 18ï2 he was dier-general of volunteers, and in July, 
a State Senator and in J873 an unsuc- 18G2, having distinguished himself a.t Shi- 
cessful independent candidate for mayor loh and Corinth, he was promoted major- 
of Philadelphia, being defeated by a small general. He fought in the battle of Perry- 
plurality only. In 1875 he became edito!"- "me in command of the 1st Corps of the 
in-chief of the Philadelphia Times, and Army of the Ohio, and commanded the 
in March, If101, retired therefrom. His right wing in the battle at STOXE RIYER 
publications include Three Thousand J/iles (q. v.). He was afterwards in command 
Through the Rocky J!ountains,. The of the 20th Army Corps, and fought in the 
11 


practice in Springfield, Ill., 
t:ept. 20, I nuo. 
McCloskey, JOHN, cardinal: born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., :March 20, 1810; grad- 
uated at St. Mary's College, in 
Iaryland, 
in 1827; prepared for the pripsthood, 
and was ordained in 1834. He was 
chosen the first president of St. John's 
College, at Fordham, and at the age of 
thirty-four wa:3 consecrated coadjutor to 
Bish
p Hughes, whom he succeeded at the 
latter's death in 1864. On March 15, 1875, 
Archbishop McCloskey was elevated to the 
cardinalate, being the first American priest 
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battle of CmCKAMAUGA (q. v.). In 1890 
he was promoted to brigadier-general; and 
in 1894 to major-general; and was retired 
April 22, IS93. He died in Da
Tton, Ohio, 
June 12, 1903. 
McCook, ANSO
 GEORGE, military offi- 
cu; born in SteubenviUe, 0., Oct. 10, 
1835: another son of Major McCook; was 
educated in the common schools of New 
Lisbon, 0.; spent several years in Cali- 
fornia; and was admitted to the bar in 
18Gl. When the Civil War broke out he 
entered the Union army as a captain in 
the 2d Ohio Infantry; was in the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run; and on the reorganization 
of his regiment for three years' service 
became colonel, and served with the Army 
of the Cumberland, and later in the At- 
lanta campaign, becoming a brigadier- 
1!eneral. After the war he was United 
States aSReR!;Or of internal revenues at 
SteubenviUe, 0., tiU 1873; then removed 
to New York City. He was a Republican 
Represpntative in Congress in 1877-83; 
secretary of the United States Senate in 
1887-93; and chamberlain of the city of 
Kew York in ISn3-97. 
McCook, ÐAXTEL, militarr officer; horn 
in CanonRburg, Pa., June 20, 1798; was 
educated at Jefferson College, and subse- 
quently settled in Carrollton, O. He was 
sixty-three years old at the beginning of 
the Civil 'Val', but offered his services 
to the government, and entered the army He was an efficient cavalry officer during 
ae; a major. He was mortally wounded the Civil 'Yar, rising to the rank of brig- 
while trying to intercept Gen. John 1\101'- adier-general in April, 18G4. He was in 
12 
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ALKXAJi'DER McDOWELL McCOOK. 


McCOOK 


gan, in his raid, and died near Buffing- 
ton's Island, 0., July 21, ISß3. Ten of 
his sons served in the Union army. 
McCook, DANIEL, military officer; born 
in Carroll ton, 0., July. 22, 1 S34; another 
son of 1\1ajor McCook; graduated at the 
Alabama University in 1838; studied law, 
and after being admitted to the bar in 
Steubenville, 0., settled in Leavenworth, 
Kan. At the beginning of the Civil 'Yar 
he entered the Union army as captain 
of a local company. Later he was chief 
of staff of the 1st division of the Army 
of the Ohio in the campaign of Shiloh. 
He became colonel of the 52d Ohio Infan- 
try in 18G2, and was assigned to com- 
mand a brigade under General Sherman. 
In July, 18G4, he was selected by General 
Sherman to lead the assault against the 
Confederates at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., 
and, while doing so, was mortally wound- 
ed, dying July 21, 18tH. Five days be- 
fore his death he was promoted briga- 
dier-genpral of volunteers. 
McCook, EDWARD l\IOODY, military offi- 
cpr; born at SteuhenviUe, 0., June 15, 
1833; a nephew of Major McCook. He 
was an active politician in Kansas, and 
was a member of its legislature in 18GO. 
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McCOOK-McCORMICK 


the principal battles in Kentucky, Tcn- and Outline Teachings; Ecclesiastical Em- 
nessee, anù northern Georgia, and in the blcms
' The Latimcrs, a 8cotch-Irish H is- 
Atlanta campaign commanded a division toric Romance of the U'cstern 11l
urrcc- 
and was distinguished for skill and tion, etc. 
bravery in quick movements. McCook, ROBERT I,ATI1\IER, military offi- 
During the siege of Atlanta he was 01'- ('<'1'; born in Kew Lisbon, 0., Dec. 28, 
dered to move out to Fayetteville and, 1827; another son of Major l\IcCook; stud- 
sweeping round, join Stoneman-leading ied law and practised in Cincinnati. In 
another cavalry raid - at Lovejoy's Sta- 1861 he was commissioned colonel of the 
tion on the night of July 28. He and Dth Ohio Regiment, which he had organ- 
Stoneman moved simultaneously. l\IcCook i7.ed. He first served in the West Virginia 
went down the west side of the Chatta- campaign under McClellan; later was 
hoochee; crossed it on a pontoon bridge transferred with his brigade to the Army 
at Rivertown; tore up the track between of the Ohio, fought in the battle of Mill 
Atlanta and 'Vest Point, near Palmetto Spring, Ky., Jan. I!l, 1862, where he 
Sta tion; and pushed on to Fayetteville, was severely wounded: and in 1\Iarch, 
where he captured 500 of Hood's wagons 1862, was promoted brigadier-genf'ral of 
and 250 men, and killed or carried away volunteers. Having rejoined his brigade 
about 1,000 mules. Pressing on, he struck before his wound had healed, he was 
and destroyed the Macon Railway at Love- murdered by guerillas while lying in an 
joy's at the appointed time; but Stone- ambulance near Salem, Ala., Aug. 6, I8G2. 
man did not join him. Being hard press- McCormick, CYRUS HALL, inventor; 
ed by ""heeler's cavalry, l\IcCook turned born in Walnut Grove, Va., Feb. 15, 1809. 
to the southward and struck the West As early as his fifteenth year he had con- 
Point road again at Newman's Station. structed a "cradle," used in harvesting 
There he was met by a force of Missis- grain in the field. His father, in 18lG, 
sippi infantry moving on Atlanta, and, at had invented an improved reaper, and in 
the same time, his rear was closely press- 1831 Cyrus invented another, for which 
ed by Confederate cavalry. He fought at he first obtained a patent in 1834. In 
great odds, but escaped with a loss of 1845, 1847, and 1858 he patented valuable 
his prisoners and 500 of his own men. improvements. He moved to Cincinnati 
In 1865 he was brevetted major-genera] in 1845, and to Chicago in 1847. The 
of volunteers; in 18G6-6!l was American gold medal of the American Institute was 
minister to the Hawaiian Islands; and awarded to him for his invention in 1845, 
ill 1870 was appointed governor of Col. and he rC'ceived the Commercial l\Il'dal 
orado Territory. at the World's Fair in I..omlon in 1851. 
McCook, HENRY CURISTOPIIER, clergy- In 18.')5 he was awarded Ute grand gold 
man and entomologist; born in New Lis- medal of the Paris Exposition: also the 
bon, 0., July 3, 1837; nephew of ::\1ajor highest prizes of subsequent international 
1\fcCook; graduated at Jefferson College and other exhibitions. In the Paris Ex- 
in 18.3!l. At the beginning of the Civil position of 1867 he received the grand gold 
War he entered the Union army as medal of honor, and the order of the 
a first lieutenant in the 41st Illinois Legion of Honor from the Emperor of 
Regiment, of which he afterwards became the French. In 1859 1\11'. McCormick 
cha plain. In 18G9 he was caUed to the founded and endowed the Theological Semi- 
pastorate of the Tabernacle Preshyterian llflry of the Northwest, at Chicago, and 
Church in Philadelphia. On the deelara- afterwards endowed a professorship in 
tion of war against Spain (l8!l8) he was Washington and I.Æe Pniversity, Va. He 
appointed chaplain of the 2d Pennsylvania djpd in Chicago, Ill., 
fay 13, 1884. 
Regimf'nt. Dr. 
IcCook is widely known McCormick, LEANDER .r., henefactor; 
as an entomologist. His publications in- born in Walnut Grove, \Ta., Feb. 8, 1819; 
elude A.gricultural A.nts of Texas; Honey brother of Cyrus Hall McCormick. He 
and Occident Ants; American Spiders and was connected" with the first reaper manu- 
'['heir Spinning-u:ork
' Tenants of an Old facturing industry with his father and 
Farm; Old Parm Fairics; lVomcn Friends brother. In 18Ïl he gave the 
IcConllick 
of Jcsus; The Gospel in Nature j Object Obseryatory and a. 24-inch refracting 
13 



McCORMICK-McCRARY 


telescope to the University of Virginia. 
He died in Chicago, Feb. 20, 1900. 
McCormick, RICHARD CUNNINGHAM, 
journalist; born in New York, May 23, 
1832; received a classical education; was 
a war correspondent in the Crimea in 
1854-55, and in the Civil War in 1862-63; 
gonrnor of Arizona in 1866-69; delegate 
in Congress in 1869-75; delegate to the 
National Republican Conventions of 1872, 
1876, and 1880; commissioner to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 1876; assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1877-78; 
and commissioner-general of the United 
States to the Paris Exposition in 18i8. 
He was elccted to Congress from the First 
Kew York District in IS94. His publica- 
tions include lïsit to the Camp Before 
Hcbastopol; Arizona: Its Resourccs; etc. 
He died in Jamaica, N. Y., June 2, IDOL 
McCormick, ROBERT SANDERSON, diplo- 
matist; born in Rockbridge county, Ya., 
July 26, 1849; acquired a collegiate edu- 
cation; was secretary of legation in Lon- 
don in 1889-92; minister to Austria-Hun- 
gary in 1901-02; became first ambassador 
there in 1902; and the same ;rear was Moral Nature; Philosophy of Reality, etc. 
transferred to St. Petersburg'. He died in Princeton, N. J., Nov. 6, 1894. 
McCorvey, THOMAS CHAU.IERS, educa- MacCracken, HENRY MITCIIELL, edu- 
tor; born in Monroe county, Ala., Aug. cator; born in Oxford, 0., Sept. 28, 1840; 
18, 1852; graduated at the University of graduated at the Miami University in 
Alabama in 1873; became Professor of 1857; studied at Princcton Theological 
History and Philosophy in that institu- Seminary and in the universities of Tiihin- 
tion in 1888. He is the author of The gen and Berlin. In 1863-68 he was pastor 
G01'ernment of the People of the State of of the \Vestminster Church in Columbus. 
.fllaharna, etc. 0., and in 1868-80 of the :First Presby- 
McCosh, JAMES, educator; born in terian Church in Toledo, O. He was 
C'arskeoch, Scotland, April 1, 1811; was elected chancellor of the \Vestern Uni- 
educated at the universities of Glasgow versity in Pittsburg in 1880; vice-chan- 
.md Edinburgh; ordainC'd in the Church cellor and Professor of Philosophy in the 
of Scotland in 1835; later was made University of New York in 1884, and 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in C'hancellor of the lattpr institution in 
Queen's College, Belfast. He came to the I8!!l. He is author of Tercentenary of 
Pnited States in I
6S, to assume the Prcsb!lterianism: Kant and Lotze; A. 
pTPsidency of .Prineetoll Colleg-p, and Jlf'lropoliton Cnir('rsit,I/; Leaders of the 
sen'ed that institution with marked suc- Church FI1 i1"e1"80 1, de. 
cess till 1888, wben he resigned. His McCracken, \Vn.LlAM DENISON, au. 
voluminous publications include The thoI'; born in Munich, Germany, Feb. 12, 
Methods of the Divine Government, 1864. of American parpnts; graduated at 
Physical and .lloral; Typical Forms and Trinity ColIl'ge, Hartford, ('onn., in IRS!). 
Special Ends in ('reation: The Intuiti01l8 HC' iR the author of Th(' Ri8(' of th" ,ç:".i.
.'l 
of the Mind Indurtivcly bwcstigatrd; Republic; Szdss Sol11tiOllS of A.7naican 
The þf;jupernatuml in Relation to the Problems; Little Idyls of the Big World, 
Natural,. The Lmcs of Discursive etc. 
Thought: Bping a Treatise on Formal McCrary, GEORGE \VASITINGTON, states- 
Logic; ClI ristianity and Positivism; The man; born in Evansville, Ind., Aug. 2!), 
14 


Emotions; The Religious Aspect of Evolu. 
tion; The Prevailing Types of Philosophy: 
Can They Logically Reach Reality; The 
Tests of r arious Kinds of Truths; Our 
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JAMES McCOSH. 



lS3;; ; received an academic education; 
"as admitted to the bar in Keokuk, la., in 
185tì: was a Republican Representative ill 
Congress in 1868-77. He brought before 
Congress the first bill suggesting the crea- 
tion of an electoral commission; was ap- 
pointed Secretary of \Var, 
larch 12, 1877, 
but resigned in December, 187!'}, to Le
ome 
a judge of the rnited States circuit 
court. He served in this office till March, 
188-1, when he resigned and settled in 
Kansas City, 1\10., where he resumed pri- 
vate practice. Among his publications is 
American Law of Elections. He died in 
S1. Joseph, :\10., June 23, ISDO. 
McCrea, J AXE, historical character; 
born in Bedminster (now Lamington), 
N. J., in 1753. She was the victim of a 
tragedy that caused deep and wide-spread 
indignation in the colonies, while Bur- 
goyne was making his way to the Hudson 
River. Jane, a handsome young girl, was 
visiting friends at Fort Edward when the 
invaders approached. She was betrothed 
to a young Tory living near there, who 
was then in Burgoyne's army. \Vhen that 
army was near Fort Edward some prowl- 
ing Indians seized Jane in the house of 
her friend, and, seating her on a horse, 
a ttempted to carry her a prisoner to Bur- 
goyne's camp at Sandy Hill. A detach- 
ment of Americans was sent to rescue her. 
One of a volley of bullets fired at bel' 
captors pierced the maiden and she fell to 
the ground dead, on July 27, 1777. The 
Indians, seeing her dead, scalped her and 
carried her glossy locks into camp as a 
trophy. Her lover, David Jones, shocked 
by the event, left the army, went to 
Canada at the close of the war, anè there 
. lind, a moody bachelor, until he was an 
"old man. He had purchased the scalp of 
his beloved from the Indians, and cherished 
it as a precious treasure. 1\1iss l\IcCrea's 
remains were buried at Fort Edward, and 
many years afterwards were transferred to 
a cemetery between Fort Edward and 
Sandy Hill. The incident was woven into 
a wild tale of horror, which, believed, 
caused hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
young men, burning with indignation 
against the British for employing savages 
to fight their brethren, to join the army 
of Gates. 
McCreary, JA":\IES BE
NETT, 
born in :Madison county, Ky., 


McCREA-McCULLOCH 


1838; was graduated at Centre College in 
1857, and at the law d<'partment of ('0- 
lumbia Pniversit:,' in IS;;!). and began 
practice in Richmond; sen-ed in the Con- 
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Ht:GH McCULLOCH. 


federate army in the Civil War; member 
of the State legislature in ISG9-73; 
governor of Kentucky in 1875-7f1; mem- 
ber of Congress in 1881)-97; and a Demo- 
cratic enited States Senator in 1903-09. 
McCulloch, BEXJA
nN, military offi- 
cer; born in Rutherford county, Tenn., 
Nov. II, 1811; emigrated to Texas hefore 
the war for its independence, and fought 
as a private at San .Jacinto. He was a 
captain of rangers in the war against 
Mexico. Rerdng well under both Taylor 
and Scott. He was a commissioner to ad- 
just the difficulties with the Mormons in 
May, lR;)7. Joining the Confederate army, 
he was made a brigadier-general, and led 
a corps at the battle of Pea Ridge, where 
he was killed, 1\1arch 7, 18G2. 
McCulloch, HUOH, financier; born in 
Kennebunk, 1\1e., Dec. 7, IS08; was edu- 
cated at Bowdoin College; and remowd 
to Fort \Yayne, Ind., in 18:J3, where he 
lawyer; practised law till 18:J:>, when hp hef'amf" 
July 8, manager of a branch of the State Bank of 
15 



McCUMBER-MACDONOUGH 


Indiana. He remained in this post till 
lS:Jû, and thcn accepted the presidency of 
the newly organized State Bank of Indi- 
flna. In UW3 he was appointed comp- 
troller of the currency, and two years 
later became Secretary of the Treasury. 
In less than six months after his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Treasury, a 
lar
e amount of the money due 500,000 
soldiers and saiIor
 was paid, and besides 
the payment of other obligations a con- 
siderable reduction was made in the 
national debt. His ('onversion of more 
than $1.000.000,000 of short-time obliga- 
tions into a funded loan in less than two 
p'ars placed the whole public debt on a 
satisfactory basis. He was Secretary of 
the Treasu'ry till 18G9, and again in Ü
84- 
8;;. He died near \Vashington, D. f'., 
May 24, IS!);;. Secretary McCulloch was 
author of lIIen and Measures of Half a 
Centw'y. 
McCumber, PORTER JA
IES, lawrer; 
born in Crete, Ill., Feb. 3, IS.3G; was 
graduated at the law department of the 
University of Michigan in 1880, and Le- 
gan practice in \Yahpeton, N. D.; was a 
member of tlH' Territorial legislature in 
IRS;) and IRS7; State attorney; and a Re- 
pl1blican United States Senator in 1899- 
I fl05. 
McDonald, FLORA heroine; born in 
Milton, South Yist, Hebrides, in 1720; 
rescued Charles Edward Stuart, the 
"Pretender," from his pursuers in 
1 i 46; married Allan McDonald in 
17fiO; came to America in 1773, and 
settled among other Scotch families 
a t Cross Creek (now Fayetteville), 
N. C. Her husband was a capt.ain of 
the Loyal Highlanders in North Caro- 
lina, and was among the defeated at 
Moore's Creek Bridge. After experien- 
cing various trials because of their po- 
litical position, Flora and her family 
returned to Scotland before the close 
of the war, in which two of their sons 
were loyalist officers. The events of her 
early life, in connection with the" Pre- 
tender ," were woven into a charming 
romance by Rir \Yalter Scott. 
McDonald, JOHN B., railroad- 
builder; born in Ireland, Nov. 7, 1844; 
acquired a public - sehool education. 
Among his principal railroad contracts 
are the High Bridge branch of the 


New Jersey Railroad, the Georgian branch 
of the Canadian Pacific; branches of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroads, and the Baltimore Belt 
Railroad, which is. joined to the Balti- 
more & Ohio by a tunnel under the city 
of Baltimore. In IHOü-04 he built the 
transit subway railroad, K ew Y Ol"k. 
MacDonald, \VILLTAM, educator; born 
in Providence, R. I., July 31, ISG3: grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1892; became 
professor of history and political science 
at Bowdoin College in 1893. He is the 
editor of Heleet Documents Illustrative of 
the History of the United Statcs, etc. 
Macdonough, TIIOl\IAS, naval officer; 
born in New Castle county, Df'l., Dec. 23, 
liH3; was of Scotch-Irish descent, and his 
father was an officer of distinction in the 
Continental army. Macdonough was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the navy in IS00, 
a lieutenant in 1807, and commander in 
July, 1813. He had served with distinc- 
tion in the l\Iediterranean squadron with 
};ainbridge and Decatur. In 1814 he com- 
manded a squadron on Lake Champlain, 
and on Sept. II he gained a signal 
victory over the British off Plattsburg. 
For this service he was promoted to cap- 
!tain and received thanks and a gold 
medal from Congress, and Vermont 
gave him an estate on Cumberland Head, 
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THOMAS MAClJUISOUuH. 
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:MAcDOUGALL 


which overlooked the scene of his great to publish their names to the world. In 
exploit. From the close of the war :Mac- response to the call, full 1,400 people 
donough's health declined. He was given gathered around the liberty pole in "The 
command of the )Icditerranean squadron, :Fields," where they were harangued by 
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MACDO
OUGH'S MEDAL. 


but his health grew rapidly worse, and he John Lamb, and the people, by unanimous 
died at sea on a nssel sent by the govern- vote, condemned the action of the Assem- 
ment to briI.g him home, Nov. 16, 182."). bly in passing obnoxious bills. The senti- 
MacDougall, ALEXANDER, military offi- wents of the meeting were embodied in a 
cer; born in Scotland in 1731; came to communication to the Assembly, which was 
America about 1755, and settled near borne by a committee of seven leading 
New York. He learned the trade of a Sons of Liherty-Isaac Sears, Ca:,par \YÏs- 
printer, and took an early and active part tar, Alexander :MacDougall, Jacob Yan 
with the Sons of Liherty of New York. Zandt, Samuel Broome, Erasmus 'V ill- 
\Vhen a scheme for cheating the people iams, and .Tames Varick. Toryism was 
of New York into a compliance with the then rife in the New York Assembly. 
provisions of the mutiny act was before Twenty of that body, on motion of James 
the Assembly, the leaders of the Sons of De Lancey, votf'd that the handbill was 
Liberty raised a cry of alarm. Early on "an infamous and scandalous libeL" Only 
Sunday morning, Dec. 16, 1769, a handbill one member-Philip Schuyler-voted No. 
WitS found widely distributed over the The Assembly then set about ferreting 
city, adòressed, in large letters, "To the out the author of it, and a reward of 
Betrayed Inhabitants of the City and Col- 
;)OO was offered. The frightened printcr 
(lny of Xew York," and signed" A Son of of the handbill, when arraigned before 
Liberty." It denounced the money scheme the House, gave the name of MacDougall 
as a deception, covering wickedness, and as the author. He was taken before the 
that it was intended to divide and distract House, where he refused to make any 
the colonies. It exhorted the New York a('knowledg'lllent or give bail. He was 
.Assembly to imitate the patriotic course indicted and cast into prison, where he 
of those of other colonies; and it closed remained a month, and then pleaded not 
'with a summons of the inhabitants to guilty and gave bail. When brought be- 
"The Fields" the next day, to express fore the House again, several months after- 
their views and to instruct their Assembly- wards, he was defended by George Clin- 
mf'n to oppose the measure; and in case ton. His answer to the question whether 
they should refuse to do so, to send notice lIe was the author of the handbill was 
tJwreof to all the other assemblies, amI declared to be a contempt, and he was 
VI.-B 17 



MAcDOUGALL-McDOWELL 


ngain imprisoned. In February, 1771, he 
was released and was never troubled with 
the matter again. .MacDougall was the 
first to suffer imprisonment for "liberty 
since the commencement of the glorious 
struggle," and he was regarded as a mar- 
tyr. At public meetings his health was 
drunk, and men and women of distinction 
in the city thronged the prison and fur- 
nished him with luxuries. Popular songs 
were composed and sung under his prison 
windows, and emblematic swords were 
worn in his honor. 
MacDougall was active in the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the first Congress in 
17ï4, and was colonel of the 1st New York 
Regiment. On Aug. 9, 1776, he was made 
a brigadier-gcneral, and in the retreat 
from Long Island he superintended the 
C'mbarkation of the troops. In the battle 
of 'YUITE PJ.AINS (q. v.) he was conspic- 
uous. J n the spring of 1777 he was in 
command at Peekskill, and in October of scended, in a direct line, from Somerléd, 
that year he was made a major-general in the Prince of the we!'tprn coast of Argyle- 
the Continental army. MacDougall was shire, and famous .. Lord of the Isles." 
in the battle of Germantown, and in SÏl Duncan died Dec. 10, ISü
. 
March, 1778, he took command in the McDowell, IRVIN, military officer; born 
Hudson Highlands, when, with Kosciusz- in Columbus, 0., Oct. 15, ISI8. Educated 
ko, he finished the fortifications tlH're. partly at a military school in France, he 
III 1781 he was a member of Congress, and graduated at 'Yest Point in 1838, and was 
'was made 
finister of Marine (Speretary assistant instructor of tactics there in 
of the Navy), but did not fill the office 1841. He was adjutant of the post until 
long. He was again in Congress in 1784- 1845. In 1846 he accompanied General 
85, and in the winter of 1783 he was at the ',"001 to Mexico as aide-de-camp, winning 
hEad of the committee of army officers tlH.' brevet of captain at Buena Vista. In 
"ho bore the complaint of grievances to 18;)6 he became assistant adjutant-general, 
Congress from Newburg. He was elpcted and brigadier-general United States army 
a State Senator in 178
, and held the office in May, 18üJ. General l\IcDowell had 
till his death in New York City, June 8, command of the first army gathered at 
1786. Washington, and commanded at the battle 
MacDougall, SIR DUNCAN, military of Bull Run. After l\IcClellan took com- 
officer; born in Scotland, in 178!); son of mand of the Army of the Potomac, Mc- 
Sir Patrick MacDougall. He entpred the Dowell led a division nndcr him. In 
army in 1804, and sernd in severa.! regi- March, 1862, he took command of a corps, 
ments, and on the staff in Portugal, Spain, and was appointed major-general of volnn- 
France, America, Cape of Good Hope, and teers. In April his corps was deta.ched 
'Vest Indips. He had the distinction of from the Army of the Potomac, and he 
having receind into his arms two em i- was placed in command of tllf' DppartnlPnt 
nmt British generals when they fell in of the Rappahannock. He co-operated 
battle-namely, General Ross, killed near with the forces of Danks in the Shenan- 
Baltimore, and General Pakenham, slain doah Valley, and wae of great assistance 
near New Orleans. He commanded the to General Pope in the operations of the 
79th Highlanders for several years. His Army of Virginia. He was relipved, at 
son and heir, Col. Patrick Leona.rd Mac- his own requl'st, Sept. 5, 1862, and subse- 
Dougall, was commandant of the Royal quently commanded the Department of the 
Stall College in 1870. The family is de- Pacific. He received the brevet of major- 
18 
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McDOWELL 


gEneral United States army in :Ma.rch, 
1865. In September, 1866, he was muster- 
ed out of the volunteer service, and after- 
wards commanded the Departments of the 
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IR\ 1'1' M('DOW
:I.L. 


East. the 
outh, and the Pacific till 
his retirement, Oct. 15, 188
. He died in 
San Francisco, 
Iay 4, 188.3. 
McDowell, \Y[LI.IA:M: FRASER, educator; 
born in l\1ilIersburg, 0., Feb. 4, 1838; 
graduated at the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


sity in 1879, and at the Theological De- 
partment of the Boston University in 
1882. He was pastor of Methodist Epis- 
copal churches in Lodi, 0., in 1882- 
83; Oberlin in 1883-85; and Tiffin in 
lS85-90. In the latter year he was elect- 
ed chancellor of the University of Denver. 
He is a member of the Colorado State 
board of charities and corrections. 
McDowell, :BATTLE AT. General Banks 
with 5,000 men was at Harrison- 
burg, in the upper Shenandoah Valley, 
at the clost> of April, 18ü
, and "Stone- 
wall" Jackson, joined by troops under 
Generals Ewell and Edward S. Johnson, 
had a force of about 15,000 men not far 
off. Jackson was closely watching Banks. 
when he was startled by news that Gen- 
eral Milroy was approaching from Fré- 
mont's department, to join Banks or fall 
upon Staunton. I.eaving Ewell to watch 
the latter, he turned rapidly towards 
Staunton, and sent Johnson with five 
brigades to strike Milroy. The latter, out- 
numbered. fell back to 
lcDowell, 36 miles 
Wf'st of Staunton, whither General Schenck 
hastenpd with a part of his brigade, to 
assist him. Jackson also hurried to the 
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McENERY -McGIFFIN 


assistance of Johnson, and on May 8 a er mathematics, surveying, etc., and read- 
severe engagement occurred, lasting about ing law. In 1873-75 he was engaged in 
five hours. Schenck, finding the position bUl"verillg and in law practice; in 1874- 
untenable, withdrew during the night to 7(; invented and manufactured a variety 
:Franklin, and the next day Jackson of agricultural implements; in 1875-77 
wrote to Ewell: " Yesterday God gave us studied archæology and geology; and in 
the victory at McDowell." 1877-81 made the most extensive to po- 
McEnery, SA1\1UEL DOUGLAS, lawyer; graphical and geological survey of north- 
born in :\Iollroe, La., May 28, 1837; ac- eastern Iowa ever produced. Later he 
quired a collegiate education; served in became connected with the "Cnited States 
the Confederate army during the Civil Geological Survey, for which he surveyed 
War; and afterwards engaged in the prac- the southeastern part of the "Cnited States, 
tice of law; was elected lieutenant-govern- mapping out 300,000 square miles. In 
or of Louisiana in 1879; and was govern- 1886 he investigated the Charleston earth- 
or in 1881-88; associate justice of the quake, and in 1894-9.3 explored Tiburon 
Supreme Court of Louisiana in 1888-92; Island, the abode of a savage tribe which 
and a Democratic United States Senator had never before been investigated. He 
in 1897-19m). is author of Pleistocene History of Xorth- 
McFingal, the title of a political and castern Iou;a j Geology of Chesapeake Bay j 
historical satire, in four cantos, written The Lafayette Po'nnation j The Siouan 
by John Trumbull during the American Indians}' Primitive Trephining j and many 
Revolution. l\IcFingal is a representative scientific papers. He was chief of the de- 
of the Tory or loralist party in that partment of ethnology and anthropology at 
struggle, a burly :Xew England squire, the Louisiana. Purchase Exposition in 1904. 
constantly engaged with Honorius, a McGiffert, ARTHUR CUSHMAN, theolo- 
champion of the \Yhigs, or rebels, as the gian; born at Sanquoit, N. Y., March 
British called the patriots. In it all the 4, 18()1; graduated at the Western Re- 
leading Tories of the day are severely scrve College in 1882 and at the Union 
lampooned. The first canto was pub- Theological Seminary in 1885; studied 
lished in 1775; the whole work in 1782. in Europe in 1885-88; and was instructor 
McGee, AN"ITA NEwco
m, phrsician; in Church History at the Lane Theologi- 
born in \Yashington in 18ß4: daughter of cal Seminary, Cincinnati, in 1888-90; and 
SI1IIO
 NEWCOMB (q. v.). She took spe- professor in 1800-93. In the latter year 
cial courses at Newnham College, Cam- he was called to the similar chair in 
bridge, England, and at the "Cniversity of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
Geneva, and graduated at the meùical York. At the session of the General As- 
department of Columbian "Cninrsity in sembly of the Pre!'hrterian Church in 
1892. Later she practised in '''ashing- 1808, charges of heresy were brought 
ton. In the early part of the war with against him, based on passages in his 
Spain she was appointed director of the History of Ch'ristianity in the A
postolic 
Hospital Corps of the Daughters of the Age. He declined to retract, and withdrew 
American Revolution, and had charge of from the Presbyterian Church in March, 
the selection of the trained women nurses 1000. Among his notable publications 
for both the army and navy. On Aug. are Dialo[lttc Bchl'een a Ch'ristian and a 
2\), 1808, she was commissioned an acting Jewj .1 History of Christianity in the 
assistant surgeon in the United States Apostolic Age j and a tranl'lation of Euse- 
army, becoming the only woman officer in b;us's Church History (with notes and 
the army, and after the close of the war prolegomena). 
sh(' was placed in charge of the nurses McGiffin, PHILO NORTON, naval officer; 
under the jurisdiction of the surgeon- born in Pennsylvania in 18ß3; gradu- 
general. She was married to W. J. :MCGEE ated at the United States Naval Acad- 
(q. v.) in 1888. ('my in 1882, and was first assigned to 
McGee, 'V. J. (no Christian names), duty on the China station. He manifested 
dhnologist: born in Dubuque county, Ia., great interest in that country, and when 
April Ii, 18;)
; was self - educated while :France declared war against China he 
at work on a farm, studying Latin, high- resigned from the navy and entered the 
20 



McGIFFIN-MACGILLIVRAY 


<;('rvice of China, after receiving the con- 
sent of the United States government. 
During the war he captured the only gun- 
boat that was lost to the French, in the 
battle of Yangtse. When peace was con- 
cluded he went to England to superintpnd 
the construction of several gunboats for 
China, one of which, the Chen-rumz" be- 
came the flag-ship of the Chinese fleet 
in the war between China and Japan in 
1894-D.3. At the battle of Yalu River, 
which was the first great combat between 
modern war vessels, Captain McGiffin 
early became the commander of the entire 
ChiI1f>se fleet by the death of his superior 
officer. In his eagerness to work his ves- 
sel to a point of vantage he exposed him- 
self to personal danger and was badly 
"ounded. He was shot once in the 
back of the head and once in 
the thigh. His body wa.s literally filled 
with splinters. Both ear - drums were 
broken; all the hair was burned from his 
body, and his clothes were blown off. His 
eyesight. was affected so that he was never 
able to see afterwards except in a shadowy 
outline; his body wa,g black and blue 
from bruises. It is estimated that Mc- 
Giffin's ship was hit 400 times-120 times 
by large shot or sheJI. The rain of pro- 
jectiles visited every exposed point of the 
Y('
sel. Early in the fight a shell p
ploded 
in the fighting-top, instantly killing every 
cne of its inmates. Indeed. all such con- 
trivances provpd to be death-traps. Five 
sheJIs burst in shields of the bow ß-inch 
gun, completely gutting the place. Though 
the carnage was frightful, the Chinese 
sailors, with their commander to encour- 
age them, stuck to their posts. With 
forty wounds in his body, holding an eye- 
lid up with one hand, this man of iron 
nerve led the fighting on his ship until the 
Japanese vessels gave up the contest, and 
he alone of aJI the Chinese commanders 
kept his ship in its proper position 
throughout the fight, thus protecting the 
flag-ship find saving the fleet from total 
destruction. It is the custom of Chinese 
officers when they lose a fight to commit 
!ìuicide. l\rcGiffin would not fonow the 
custom, and fpJI into disfavor. He re- 
tumed to the United States, became in- 
sane from his wounds, and killed himself 
in a hospital in New York City, Feb. 11. 
18D7. 


McGee, TnmrAS D'.-\RCY, legislntor; 
born in Carlingford, Ireland, April 13, 
1825; came to the United States in 1842; 
appointed on the sta.ff of the Pilot in Bos- 
ton, but soon returned to Irpland, where 
he made himself conspicuous by his ad- 
vocacy of the policy proposed by the 
"Young Ireland" party. Suspected by 
the British government of treason, he es- 
caped to the United States. settling in 
New York, where he founded TIt(' .tmc1"ican 
Celt and The Nation. He remm'ed to Can;t- 
da in 185ß, founded Thc J'.,-cw Era, anll 
was elected to the Canadian Parliament 
in 1837. His political views had changed, 
and he part<,d company with his old asso- 
ciates. He was ncth"e in promoting the 
union of the British colonies in North 
America, and was elected a member of the 
first Parliament of the Dominion. On 
April 7, 18G8, he was assassinated on the 
public street. 
Macgillivray, ALEXAXDER, Indian 
chief; born in the Creek Nation in 1740; 
was the son of a Scottish trader of tha.t 
name, who married a Creek maiden, 
daughter of the principal chief. When he 
was ten years of age his father sent him 
to Charleston, under the care of his kins- 
man, Fa.rquhar Gillivray, by whom he was 
placed under the tuition of an eminent 
English school-master. He was also taught 
the Latin language in the Free School of 
Charleston. At the age of seventeen he 
was sent to Savannah and placed in the 
counting-house of General Elbert, where 
he devoted much of his time to reading 
history instead of attending to his em- 
ployer's business. His father sent for 
him to return home; and, finally, the 
Creeks chose him for their principal sa- 
chem. or king. The King of Spain gave 
him the commission of a brigadier-general 
in his service. He married a ('reek girl, 
and they had several children. l\IacgiJlivray 
desired that his children should learn and 
speak the }:nglish language, and alwa;ys 
talked with them in English, while their 
mother, jealous of her native tongue, never 
would talk to them in English, but always 
in Indian. H(' espoused the British cause 
in the Heyolutionary \Yar; resisted many 
o\'ertures for pea.ce from the United State
 
goyernment; and was best known for his 
general treachery. He died in Pensacola, 
Fla., Feb. 17, 1793. 
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McCH1val'y, EVA
DER BRADLEY, edu- IiH7; went to Canada early in Hfe and be- 
cator; born in Bangkok, Siam, July 19, came connected with a commercial house 
] SG4; received his early education in on Prince Edward Island. Subsequently 
North Carolina; and graduated at hp returned to Hcotland and represented 
Vavidson College in 1H
-t. He was a Glasgow in Parliament. His publications 
fellow of Princeton Theological Seminary include COlnlllercial and Financial Leg'is- 
in lS8n-nO; an instructor and assistant lation of Europe and .!merica;. American 
professor in the Cnivt'rsity of California Dis('ovf'1'J! fr01l/ the Timcs of Colurnbzts; 
in 1894-9!); and was then called to the Ilistory of the British Empire from the Ac- 
chair of 1\1oral Philosophy at Cornell Uni- ('ession of .Jamf1S I., etc. He died in 
versity. Dr. l\IcGilvary has translated Boulogne, France, April 23, 1857. 
into the Siamese language the gospels of Machen, \YILLIS BE
SON, legislator; 
Matthe\v, Luke, John, and the Acts of the born in Caldwell county, Ky., April 5,1810; 
Apostles. He is a contributor to the elected to the State Senate in 1853, alhl 
Philosophical ReL'iew, and to Mind. to the State Assembly in 185ß and 18ßO; 
McGlynn, EDWARD, clergyman; born in s
?mpathized with the South, and repre- 
New York City, Sept. 27, 1837; was edu- sC'l1Ìed Kentucky in the Confederate Con- 
cated at the College of the I}ropaganda in gress in 18G1-ß4. He was appointed Lnit- 
Rome. In 18GO he was ordained priest ed States Sena,tor from Kentucky to fill 
and returned to New York City, where he an unexpired term from December, 18ï
, to 
hecame an assistant to Father Farren March, 1873. He received one electoral 
in St. .Joseph's Church. In I8Gfi he was vote in 1872 for Yice-Presiùent. He died 
appointed pastor of St. Stephen's Church in I
ouisville, Ky., Sept. 28, 18fJ3. 
in New York, and while in this pastorate McHenry, .JAME:-;, statt'sman; born in 
founded St. Stephen's Home for Orphan Ireland, Nov. 16, 17r,3; emigrated to the 
and Destitute Children on a vpry meagre United States in 1771; served during the 
scale, hut so rapidly did the enterprise Re,'olutionary \Yar as surgeon. On l\lay 
grow that in a few years it occupied threp 15, 1778, he was made 'Ya.shington's pd- 
lots on Twenty-eighth Street, two large v:Jte secretary, which office he held for two 
JIOUSN\, 
o aeres of land at New Dorp, years, when he was transferred to the staff 
S. I., and an acre of hmd and house at of Lafayette. He was a member of the 
Rphnont, Fordham. He be<>:.tme a strong l\1aryland Senate in 1781-HG, and of Con- 
advocatp of the single - tax theories of gress in 178
-8G. Wa.shington appointed 
HENRY GEORGE (q. 'Z'.), whom he heartil
' him Secretary of ',"ar in January, 1Ï!Hì, 
supported as candidate for ma
'or of New and he HPrwd until 18(H. He died ill 
York City in 188i. These views were re- Baltimore, Md., l\[a
" 3, 18Iß. 
hukpd in a letter written him by Arch- McHenry, FonT, n protectiye work on 
bishop Corrigan, and shortly afterwards Locust Point, Baltimore, about one-half its 
he was suspended from his pastorate and present dimensions. In anticipation of 
summoned to Rome to appear before the a visit from the British marauding squad- 
tribunal of the Propaganda. He, however, rons in 1814, the people of Baltimore sunk 
refused to go, and. in consequence, was some vessels in the narrow channel be- 
:>:xcommunicated. In 18a
 he was restored tween the fort and Lazzaretto Point, which 
to the exercise of his priestly functions. }Jrevented the passage of an enemy's ships. 
In 18n4 Archbishop Corrigan appointed Fort McHenry was garrisoned by about 
him pastor of St. Mary's Church at New- 1,000 men, volunteers and regulars, com- 
burg, N. Y., where he died, Jan. 7, Inoo. manded by MAJ. GEORGE ARMISTEAD 
McGovern, JOJJX, author; born in Troy, (q. 'Z'.). To the right of it, guarding the 
N. Y., Feb. 18, 18:)0; was connected with 
hores of the Patapsco, and to preYent 
the Chicago Tribune for sixteen years. He troops landing in the rear, were two 
is the author of Empire of Information; redoubts-Fort Covington and Babcock's 
Famo'lts Tromen of the TJ'orld; A.merican Bfittery. In the rear of these, upon high 
Rtatesmen: Histories of TYheat, lIloney, ground, was an unfinished circular re- 
Pail1t, and JIm"ket Places, etc. doubt for seven guns, and on Lazzaretto 
MacGregor, JOlIN, political economist; Point, opposite Fort McHenry, was a small 
born in Drynie, Ross-shire, Scotland, in battery. This and Fort Covington were 
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in charge of officers of Barney's flotilla. 
Such were Fort )IcHenry and its sup- 
porters on the morning of Sept. 12, when 
the British fleet, under Admiral Cochrane, 
consisting of sixteen heavy vessels, five of 
them bomb-ships, had made full prepara- 
tions for the bombardment of the fort. 
At sunrise, Sept. 13, the bomb - vessels 
opened a heavy fire on the fort and 
its dependencies at a distance of 2 
miles, and kept up a well-directed bom- 
bardment until 3 P.)1. Armistead im- 
mediatelJ' opened the batteries of Fort .Mr- 
Henry upon the assailants; but after a 
while he found that his missiles fell short 
of his antagonist and were harmless. The 
garrison was composed of two companif's 
of sea fencibles. uuder Captains Bunbury 
and _\ddison; two companies of volun- 
teers from the city of Baltimore, under 
the command of Captains Berry and Pen- 
nington; a company of rnited States ar- 
tillery. under Captain Evans; a company 
of volunteer artillerists. led by Judge 
.Joseph H. Xicholson; a detachment of 
Barney's flotilla. under Lieutenant Red- 
man, and detachments of regulars, (j00 
strong. furnished by General Winder, and 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart and )Iajor Lane. The garrison 


fusion in the fort caused by this event, 
and hoping to profit by it, ordered three of 
his bomb-vessels to move up nearer the 
fort, in order to increase the effectiveness 
of their guns. Armistead was delighted, 
and immediately ordered a general can- 
nonade and bombardment from every part 
of the fort; and so severe was his punish- 
ment of the venturesome intruders that 
within half an hour they fell back to their 
old anchorage. A rocket vessel (Ercbus) 
was so badly damaged that the British 
were compelled to send a division of small 
boats to tow her out of reach of Armi- 
stead's guns. The garrison gave three 
cheers, and the firing ceased. 
After the British vessels had resumed 
their former stations, they opened a more 
furious bombardment than before, and 
kept it up until aftrr midnight, when it 
was discovered that a considerable force 
(1,200 picked men in barges) had been 
sent up the Patapsco in the gloom to at- 
tack Fort .McHenry in the rear. They 
were repulsed, and the bombardment from 
the ,-essels ceased. At 7 A.)I., on the 14th, 
the hostile shipping and land forces menac- 
ing the city withdrew, and Baltimore was 
saved. In this attack on the fort the 
British did not lose a man; and the 
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RUl:\"S OF BATTt:RY AT FORT )lcHE
RY. 


"as ðposed to a tremendous shower of Americans had only four men killed and 
shells for several hours, without the power twenty-four wounded, chiefly by the ex. 
to inflict injury in turn, or eYen to check ploding of the shell that dismounted the 
the fury of the assault; yet they endured 24 - pounder. During the bombardment 
the trial with cool courage and great forti- FRA
crS S. KEY (q. v.) was held in 
tude. At length a bomb-shell dismounted cU"'tody in a ve
sel of the fleet, and 
a 24-pounder in the fort, killing a lieu- was inspired by the event to compose The 
tenant and wounding sf'veral of the nwn. Star - Spangled Banner. Armistead and 
.\dmiral Cochrane, ob8crving the cun- hi8 brave band received the grateful bene- 
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SALLYPORT OF FORT McHE'\'RY. 


rlictions of the people of Baltimore and 
of the whole country. Governor-General 
Prevost, of Canada, was so certain of an 
easy victory at Baltimore that he ordered 
rejoicings on account of the capture of 
Washington to be postponed until after 
the capture of Baltimore should be re- 
ported. Locust Point is to be trans- 
formed into a park of the city of Bal- 
timore, but the fort is to remain in- 
tact. 
McIlwaine, RICHARD, clergyman: horn 
in Petersburg, Va., May 20, 1834; grad- 
uated at Hampden - Sidne)' College in 
18;j3. and afterwards studied at the Union 
Theological f'eminary of Virginia, and at 
the Free Churrh CoHege of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Returning to the United States, 
he was ordainC'd a Presbyterian minister 
in Dl'cemhf'r, lR;)8. SubsC'quently he held 
pastorates at Amelia, Farmvi11p, aurl 
Lynchburg, Ya. lIe served in the Con- 
federate army as lieutenant and chaplain 
('f the 44t11 Virginia Regiment. In 1872- 
83 he was secretary of the boards of 
lwme and foreign missions of the South- 
ern Preshytcrian Church, and in the lattf'r 
year became president of Hampden-Sid- 
ney CoHC'ge. 
McIntosh, J.JACIJLAN, military officer; 
horn near Inverness, Scotland. March 17, ing-room of II:'nry Laurens, in Charleston, 
172:;. His father, at the head of 100 of as clerk. Maki.ng himself familiar with 
the clan McIntosh, came to Georgia with military tactics, he was ready to enter 
24 


Oglethorpe in 1736 and settled at New In- 
verness, in what is now McIntosh county, 
Georgia. Some of his sons and granù- 
sons bore commissions in the army of the 
Revolution. Lachlan received assistance 
in the study of mathematics from Ogle- 
thorpe. At maturity he entered the count- 
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MACKAY-McKENNA 


the fidd when the Reyolutionary War be- Declaration of Independence, and was one 
gan, and he served faithfully in that strug- of the committee that drew up the Articles 
gle, rising to the rank of brigadier-gen- of Confederation. From 1777 till 1779 he 
eral. BUTTON GWINNETT (q. v.) perse- held the oflìce of president of the State of 
cuted l\IcJ ,1tosh beyond endurance, and he Delaware; also executed the duties of 
caBed the IJersecutor a scoundrel. A duel chief-justice of Penns)'lvania. He was 
ensued, and in it Gwinnett was killcd. govcrnor of Pennsylvania, 1799-1808. He 
l\IeJntosh was at the siege of Savannah died in Philadelphia, June 24, 1817. 
in 1779, and was made a prisoner at McKean, \YILLIA
1 \VISTER, naval offi- 
Charleston ill 1780, In 1784 he was in c.:'r; born in Huntingdon count)', Pa., Sept. 
Congress, and the next year was a com- 19, 1800; was a son of Judge Joseph Bor- 
missioner to treat with the Southern (lcn :ðlcKean and nephew of Gov. Thomas 
Indians. He died in Savannah, Feb. 20, McKean. He cntercd the navy as midship- 
180G. man in 1814; became a lieutenant in 18
.), 
Mackay, CHARLES, author; born in a commander in 18-11, captain in 1855, 
Perth, Scotland, in 1814; educated in Lon- and commodore in July, 18G
, when he 
don and Brussels; was connectcd with the was retired. In command of a schooner, 
London M o'rnin,g Chronicle in 1834-44; under Commodore Porter, he assisted that 
editor of the Glasgow At'gus in 1844-47. officer (1823-24) in suppressing piracy 
Sub
equcntly he visited the United States, in the 'Vest Indies. In 18üO he was en- 
where he lectured on Songs-T ational, gaged in the spccial service of conveying 
Histo1',zcal, and PO/lIllar. Returning to the Japanese embassy home. He was gov- 
England, he established the London Re- crnor of the Naval AH)'lmn, Philadelphia, 
delv. In 18G2 he again came to the in IS3S-Gl, and was for a short time aftcr 
United States and for three years was his return from ,Japan in command of the 
war cOlTe
pondent for the London 1'irncs. "'estern Gulf blockading squadron. He 
He published Life and Librrty in Amer- died near Binghamton, N. Y., April 22, 
iw,' (Jadic Etymology of tlte English Lan- ISG5. 
gUGgc; etc. He died in December, 18R!). McKelway, ST. ('LAIR, journalist; born 
Mackay, JOliN \VJLLJA
I, capitalist; in Columbia, 
10., l\Iarch 15, 184:); edu- 
born in Dublin, Ireland, Nov. 28, 1831; cated at Trenton, N. J.; admitted to the 
worked in mincs in California and Ne- Lar in 186ß, but ne,'c1' practh;ed. He 
yada; was one of the discoverers of the bccame editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
:Bonanza mines of the Comstock lode; a Eagle in 1883, and afterwards a regent of 
founder and the president of the Nevada the University of the State of New York. 
Rank of San Francisco; and with James He is an honorary member of the Long 
Gordon Bennett establish cd the Commer- Island Historical Socif'ty and of the Ro- 
cial Cable CompanJT, which laid two ciety of :Medical Jurisprudence, and a di- 
cahles across the Atlantic Ocean. He died rector of the American Social Science 
in London, England, July 20, 1!)02. Association. Mr. McKelway is widely 
McKean, TnoMAs, signer of the Dec- known as a "'peakcr and writer on educa- 
laration of Independence; born in New tional and hi!'.torical suhjects. 
London, Chester co., Pa., March 19, 1734; McKenna, ,JOSEPH, jurist; born in 
was admitted to the bar in 1757, and I>lliladelphia, Pa., 
4ug. 10, 1843; was a 
choscn clerk of the Asselllbl
'. He was a student in St. Joseph's ColJege; removed 
memb
r of that hody for the county of to Benicia, Cat, in 185.3; and was ad- 
Xew Castle, from 17G2 to 177!), and mem- mitted to the bar there in lRG:). He was 
J:.er of the Stamp Act Congrf'HS in 17G;). twice district attorney for Solano count}, 
He and Lyneh and Otis framed the ac1dress and in 1875 
 76 a member of the State 
to the British Parliament. He held sev- legislature. In 1885 he was elected to 
Nal local offices, and in 1774-83 was a Congress, where he served till 18!)3, when 
:member of the Continental Congress. 1\1c- he was appointed a Cnited States circuit 
Kean was the only man who was a mem- judge. From :Uarch, 1897, till January, 
bel' of that body continually during the 18!)8, he was United States Attorney-Gen- 
whole period of the war. He was active eral, and then became an aSHociate jus- 
in procuring a unanimous vote for thl" tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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McKenney, THOMAS LORRAINE, author; his voyage was terminated by ice and he 
born in Hopewell, Md., :March 21, 1785; returned to his place of departure, Fort 
was educated in Chestertown, :Md.; and Chippewayan. He had reached lat. 6D o l' 
was made superintendent of the bureau N. In October, 1792, be crossed the con- 
of Indian affairs in 1824. His publica- tinent to the Pacific Ocean, which he 
tions include Sketches of a Tour to the reached in July, 1793, in lat. 51 0 21' N. 
Lakes, ctc.
' A History of the Indian He returned, went to England, and pub- 
Tribes; Essays on the Spirit of .Jackso- lished (1801) royagesfroln 1l0ntreal,0lt 
nianisnl as Bæemplified in its Deadly Hos- the River St. Lau;rence, through the COIl- 
tility to the Bank of the United States, tinent of 7't
orth America, to the Frozen 
etc.; Memoirs, Official and Personal, 'With and Pacific Oceans, in the rears liS!) and 
Sketchcs of Tral)cls among the Xorthcrn 179J, with excellent maps. He was 
and Southcrn Indians. elc. He died in knighted in 180
, and died in Dalhou
ie, 
Xew York City, Feb. I D, 18.3D. Scotland, :March 12, 1820. 
Mackenzie, ALEXAXDEH SLIDELL, naval Mackenzie, \YILLlA::\I LYON, journal- 
officer; born in Xew York City, April 6, ist; born in Dundee, Scotland, 
Iarch 1
, 
lR03; joined the lUn'y in 1815; was 179.3; kept a circulating library nC.II" 
promoted commander in 1841. 'Yhile in Dundee when he was seventeen years of 
charge of the brig Somers, the crew of age, and was afterwards clerk to Lord 
which was composed chiefly of naval ap- Lonsdale, in England. He went to 
prentices, he discovered a mutinous plot Canada in 18
0, where he was engaged 
on board, and immediately called a coun- successfully in the book and drug trade 
cil of ofiicers. whidl after a careful ex- in Toronto. He entered political life in 
amination advised that the three persons 18
3; edited the Colonial A.deocate 
principall:r inyolvcd in the affair be ex- (18
4 - 33) and was a natural agitator. 
ecuted. On Dec. 1. 1842, the decision was He criticised the goycrnn1f'nt part
'. and 
put into effect. Soon after the Somers efforts to suppress his paper failed. 
reached Xew York a court of inquiry be- Rioters dcstroyed his office in 18
ß, and 
gan an inyestigation, which fully approved the people, whose cause he aù,"ocated, 
:l\Iackenzie's action, and later he was elected him to the Canadian Parliament. 
acquitted by a court-martial before which Five times he was expelled from that body 
he was tried. He,was, however, severely for alleged libels in his ncwspaper, atHl 
criticised by many, as the )'oung men was as often re-elected, until finally the 
whom he had executed were of good social Assembly got I'id of him by refusing to 
standing, one of them being a son of John issue a writ for a new election. He went 
C. Spencer, then Secretary of \Yar. The to England in 1832, with a pf>tition of 
decision of the court-martial did not quiet grievances to the home gO\"ernment. In 
this criticism, which greatly embittered 183ß Toronto was incorporatcd a city, and 
the remainder of Mackenzie's life. His Mackenzie was chosen its first mayor. He 
publications include Popular Essays on engaged, as a leader, in the Canadian Re- 
Nat'al Subjects
' 1'hc American in Bng- bellion (see CANADA), when he was out- 
Ittnd; [Jife of .John Paul .Jones
. Life of lawed by his government, his property was 
Commodore Oliver H. PCT1'y
' Life of Com- confiscated, and he fled to the Unitf>d 
modore Stephen Decatur, etc. He died in States. Arrested at Rochester by the 
Tarrytown, N. Y.. Sept. 13, 1848. lTnited States authorities on a charge of 
Mackenzie, Sm ALEXAXDER, explorer; a violation of the neutralitv laws, he was 
born in Invenwss, Scotland, about 175.3; sentenced to eighteen mo
ths. imprison- 
was early engaged in the fur-trade in ment in the county jail of Monroe. At 
Canada. He set out to explore the vast the end of that time he went to Kew York, 
wilderness northward in .Tune, 17HfJ, hav- whf'rf' he waR the af'tuary of thf> -;\Techan- 
ing spent a year prf','iously in EnglalHI ics' Institntf>, and with his family re- 
studying astronomy and navigation. At sidf>ù in the basen1f>nt of tlwir 8(>hool build- 
the western part of the Great 8Ia,'e Lake ing. He was editorially connected with 
lIe entered a I'iyer in an unexplorf>d wil- the New York Tribune for some time, and 
<1e1'nf>ss, and gave his name to it. Its published Maekc1l.:::ic's Gw;;'ctte. In 18fiO 
eourse was followed until July 12
 when his government pardoned hi1ll 1 restored his 
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confiscated property, and he returned to 
Canada, where he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, and remained a member of the As- 
sembly until 1838. He established a news- 
paper in Toronto, and conducted it until 
his death, Aug. 28, 18lil. 1\laekenzi(. was 
a thoroughly sineere an(l honcðt man, and 
had the courage of his convictions. His 
admirers purchasf'd for him a resilience 
near Toronto and a !'JUall annuity. 
McKibbin, CHAMBERS, military offi- 
cer; born in Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 2, 
18--11; entered the regular army, Sept. 22, 
18û2; was commissioned a second lieu- 
tc>nant in the 14th Infantry two day"! 
afterwards; and promoted first lieutpnant, 
June, 18ß4; captain of the 3;)th Infantry, 
July, 18ü6; major of the 2;"')th Infantry, 
April, 1892; lieutenant-colonel of the 21st 
Infantry, May, 189û; and colonel of the 
12th Infantry, April 1, IS!}!}. lIe greatly 
distinguished himself in 18G-t in tilt' battle 
of North Anna River, Va. In .July, 18!18, 
he was appointed a brigadier-gf'nf'ral of 
volunteers for the war with Rpain. He 
took an active part in the Rantiago cam- 
paign. and for his services there rpepiw'ù 
special mention in the official rf'ports of 
General Shaftf'r. After the surrender of 
the Hpaniards at Santiago he wa!'! ap- 
pointf'd military governor of that city. 
McKim, CIIARLES FOLLEN, arrhitc>ct; 
born in Chf'ster countr. Pa., Aug. 24. 1847; 
stlHlipd at the 
IIanan1 Sden- 
tific 8ehool in 
18(i(i-ü'i. and 
then took the 
t h r f' I' ypars' 
course in 
rchi- 
tecture at the 
l
cole des 
Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. Return- 
ing to the rnit- 
I'd States, he 
bf'came a part- 
ner of William 
R 
Iead and 
Stanford White 
in New York. This firm soon made a not- {-
citing amusement. They did so. At 
ahle ad,-ance in architectural construction, length a ball, making a lofty curve in the 
and have planned a number of the most at- air, fell near the pickets. It was a pre- 
tractive buildings in the countr
v, includ- concerted signal. The warriors rushed tow- 
inO' the new Public Library in Boston, ards the fort as if in quest of the ball, 
1\1:dison Square Garden, and the building when their hands suddenly pulled gleam- 
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of the American Safe Deposit Company 
in Kew \-ork City, ref.!idences and summer 
eottages, music-halls and casinos, and a 
number of club-houses and churches. 
Mackinaw, or )IICIIJLnIACKI.N.Ä.C. In 
the bosom of the dear, eold, and damp 
wah.rs of the strait l>ptwcen Lakes Huron 
Dnd Michigan-a strait 40 miles in length 
-stands a limestone rock about 7 miles 
in circumference, rising in its centre to 
an altitude of nearly 300 feet, and covered 
with a rough and generous soil, out of 
whieh springs heavy timber. The Indians, 
impressed by its form, called it )lich-il-i- 
mack-i-nac-" The Great Turtle." On the 
opposite shore of the peninsula of l\Iichi- 
gan, French .J csuits er('cìed a stronghold 
and called it Fort l\Iichilimackinae, which 
name has been abbreviated to :l\fackinaw. 
This fort fell into the hamlf.! of the British, 
in their conquest of Canada in 1 inO, hut 
the IndÌ:lm; there remaint-'d hostile to their 
new masters. "You have conquered the 
French," they said, "but :rou have not 
conquered us." The most important vil- 
lage of the Chippewas, one of the mo:'\t 
powerful trilws of Pontiac's confederacy, 
was upon the back of :\Iichilimackinac. 
Early in the :'\ummer of l'itl3 the front of 
the island was filled with Indians, who, 
proff'ssing warm fri('ndship for the Eng- 
lish, invited the garrison at Fort Macki- 
naw to witn('ss a great ganw of hall-an 
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directed to summon to his assistance the 
neighboring Indians, and to ask the aiJ 
of the employ
s of the Korthwestern Fur 
Company. On the mor,ning of July lß 
Roberts embarked with a strong, motley 
force of whites and Indians, in boats, 
bateaux, and canoes, with two ß-pounders, 
and convoyed by the 
brig ('aledonia, he- 
longing to the North- 
western Fur Com- 
pany, loaded with 
provisions and stores. 
Hancks, suspicious of 
mischief, SPlit Cap- 
tain Daurman to St. 
.Joseph, to observe the 
temper and disposi- 
tion of the British 
there. On his way 
he met the hostile 
flotilla, and was made 
a prisoner. News of 
the declaration of \Var 
had not reached the 
far-off post of )Iack- 
inaw. The overwhelm- 
ing force under Rob- 
erts landed, and took 
possesf.!ion of t1H' fort 
and island. The sum- 
mons to surrender 
western posts were given up by the British was the first intimation that Haneks had 
in compliance with the treaty of pf>ace in of the declaration of war. The Indians 
1783. The fortification called Fort Holmes, were ready to massacre the whole gar- 
on the high southwest bluff of the island, rison if any resistance were made. The 
was garrisoned in 1812 by a small force post was surrendered without firing a 
of Amf'ricans, unòer tIle command of gun. 
Lieut. l")orter Hancks, of the United States In the spring of 1814 t1le American9 
artillery. planned a land and naval expedition f()
' 
It was supported by the higher ground its recapture. A small squadron was 
in the rear, on which was a stockade, de- placf'd at the dispo
;;al of Commander :-:t. 
fended by two block-houses, each mount- Clair, and a land force was p 1 f1cf>d under 
ing a brass ß - pounder. It was isolated the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Cro- 
from the haunts of men more than half ghan. They left Detroit at the beginning 
the year by barriers of ice and snow, and of July and started for Mackinaw. The 
exposed to attacks by the British and Ind- force of the Americans was too small to 
ians at Fort St. Joseph, on an island 40 pffpet a capture, and the enterprise was 
miles northeast from Mackinaw, then com- abandoned. Some vessels cruised in those 
manded by Capt. Charles Roberts. When waters for a tinlf'. The exppdition re- 
Sir Isaac Brock, governor of "Cpppr turned to Detroit in August, and no fur- 
Canada, received at Fort George, on the ther military movements were undertakpn 
Kiagara River, from British spies, notice in the Northwest, excepting a raid by 
of the declaration of war, he despatched an GE:V. DPNCAN l\IcARTIIPR (q. v.). 
express to Roberts, ordering him to at- McKinley, JOHN, jurist; born in Cul- 
tack Mackinaw immediately. He was peper county, Va., l\Iay 1, 1780; admitted 
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ing hatchets from beneath their blankets 
and began a massacre of the garrison; but, 
hearing that a strong British force was ap- 
proaching, the Indians abandoned the fort 
Hnd fled. 
This fort came into the possef'sion of the 
Pnited States in 1if)G, when the Korth- 
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McKINLEY 


to the bar of Kentucky in 1801; removed Buren appointed- him justice of the Unitf'.t 
to Huntsville, Ala.; was United States :';tates Supreme Court in 1837, which office 
Senator in 18
G-31; Representative in he held until his death, in Louisville, Ky., 
Congress in 1833-35. President Van July HI, 18.j
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McKinley, WILLIAM, twenty-fifth Pres- He then began the study of 
aw in the 
idel1t of the l-:-nited States, March 4, 1897, office of Judge C. E. Glidden, in Poland; 
to Sept. 14, HJO 1; Republican; born in attended the law school at Albany for a 
Kiles, 0., Jan. 2!J, IS43, and was educated year and a half; and was admitted to 
at the I>ola-l1d Academy. \\'hen sixteen the bar in Canton, 0., 1867. He took 
years old he went to the Allegheny Col- naturally to politics, and was, in ISH!), 
lege at )Ieadville, Pa., and leaving there elected prosecuting attorney. During the 
when eighteen years old, he taught a dis- next few years he became noted as a plat- 
trict school in Ohio for a time. He an- form speaker. In 1876 he was elected to 
swered the fir!"t call for troops, and in Congress as a Republican, and served 
June, 1861, enlisted in the 23d Ohio In- Sf'vcn terms. His fourth election was con- 
fantry. Each of his promotions in the tested and his Democratic opponent 
army was for" bravery on the field," and seated. In 18ÜO his name became wide- 
he was successively sergeant, second and ly known in connection with a high-tariff 
first lieutenant, captain, and at the close bill. The same ;yea-r he was defeated for 
,f the war he was given a brevet as major. Congress, but in 1891 was elected go v- 
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FIKST INAUGURATION OF WILLIAM McKINLto:Y. 


ern or of Ohio, and in 18!J3 was rc-electcd two of them, representing five \Vest- 
by a majority of 80,000. lIe was now I'm States, left the convention. After 
known as a leading exponent of protec- their withdrawal \Villiam McKinley, of 
tion, and in 1888 and 18!)2 his name was Ohio, and Garret A. Hobart, of New Jer- 
presented as a candidate for the Pres i- sey, were selected to head the national 
dency to the Republican Kational Con- ticket. 
vention. In 18!Jü he became the party The Democratic convention was held in 
candidatf' for that office. Chicago, July 7-11. In !"pite of the pro- 
The campaign which resulted in his tests of Eastern Democrats, a platform 
election was a memorable one. For !"ev- was adopted declaring for the free ami 
eral previous campaigns the leading issue unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
had been the tariff. It was generaIJy of 16 to 1. WILLlA.:\1 J. BI
YAN (q. v.), 
thought that it would be so in lR!)ü, but of Xebraska, who made a thrilling address 
when the Republican convention met in to the delegates, closing with the words: 
St. J.ouis on .Jum' lü, lRflG. it was found "\Ye shall answer to tJwir df'mand for a 
that the money question was paramount. gold standard by sa
ring to them, 
'ou shall 
'''hen the committee on re!"olutions re- not press down upon the brow of labor 
ported in favor of maintaining the gold this crown of thorns, you sha11 not cru- 
standard of currency until international cify mankind upon a cross of gold," was 
bimeta11ism could be secured, Senator selected as candidate for President, and 
Tener, a delegate from Colorado, led a Arthur B. Sewall, of Maine, for Vice- 
]10lt of the Silver delegates, and twenty- President. 
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The People's party or Popu1ist com'en- simple request, a response of confldenee 
tion was held in St. Louif;, July 22-23. and faith in the I'resident which seemed 
Bryan was endorsed for President, but natural to American"" but which created 
Thomas E. \Yatson, of Georgia, was nomi- amazement abroad. During the war the 
nated for Vice-President, the Populists public acts of the Presidpnt resulted in 
belie\"Íng that Sewall would withdraw in the burying forever of all sectional feeling 
his favor, in view of their endorscment of throughout the country. The complica- 
Bryan. Sewall did not withdraw, and tions that followed victory, the problems 
the anger this caused did much to offset met and overcome in the extension of our 
the fusion on the head of the ticket. A territory in the Philippines, the "
est 
so-called Silver convention met in St. Indies, and Samoa could not bp foreseen, 
Louis at the same time and endorsed but the President met them one by one, 
Bryan and Sewall. acting always within the law, and under 
"'hen the Democratic delegates from the authority of Co'ngress whenever possi- 
the East returned, many of them openly hIe, and solved them to the satisfaction 
repudiated the Silver platform and an- of the people of the United States, and 
nounced their intention of voting for :\lc- with the respect of other nations. 
Kinley. Gradually, however, there began Long hefore the meeting of the Repun- 
a movement for the formation of a new lican convention in 1900, McKinley's re- 
party, and on Sept. 2, there met in In- nomination was assured, and his re-elec- 
dianapolis a convention of "Gold Demo- tion was as certain as almost any futurp 
crats." This conyention nominated Gen. eyent in politics. 
J. 
L Palmer, of Illinois, for President, In the mmpaig-n of 1!)00 ther
 wpre 
and Gen. S. B. Buckner, of KentuckJ', for eight Prt'sidential ticket
 in the fipld, 
Yice-President. The com"ention declared vi'z.: Republican, \Yilliam l\IcKinle)' and 
for the single gold standard. Theodore Roospyelt; Democratic-Populist, 
With afl"airs in this condition the elec- \Yilliam J. Bryan and Adlai E. Steven- 
tion resolyed itself into a struggle between son: Prohibition, John G. \Voolley and 
the East and the \Vest. Throughout the Henry H. 
fptcalf; :\1iddle-of-the-road, 
East paTty lines were forgotten, and Sew or Anti-fusion People's party, \Vharton 
\ ork City, formerly a Democratic strong- Barker and IWlatius Donnelly: Social 
hold, bpcame a hot-bed of Republicanism, Democratic, Eugene V. Debs and .Joh Har- 
the sound-money parade in that city dur- riman; Social Labor, Joserh F. 
Ialloney 
ing September being a sight not easily and Valpntine Remn1f'l; United Christian 
forgotten. Two leading features of the party, J. F. R. Leonard and John G. 
campaign were the speech-making tour \Yoolley; and the enion Rpform. Reth H. 
of Candidate Bryan and the speeches Ellis and Samuel T. Nicholas. The total 
made by Candidate :McKinley to thousands popular vote was 13.9üfl,770. of which the 
of people who went to Canton to visit Republican candidates received 7.20ü,677 
him. Bryan made over 475 addresses in and the Democratil' - Populist 6.37f1.3f17. 
twenty-nine States. while McKinley ad- The Republican candidates reeeiwd 84f1,4fJ5 
dressed oyer 130,000 excursionists. popular votes over the Democratic-Popn- 
l\JcKinley receiyed 271 electoral votes list, and 446,718 over all candidates. Of 
ont of -tH. and his popnlar plurality was the electoral vote the Rppublican candi- 
nparly 8,")0,000. The victory was regarded dates received 2!)2 and the Democratic- 
rather as a triumph over the theory of Populist 155, giving the former a majority 
free-silver coinage than as a partisan sue- of 137. On his second inauguration Presi- 
cess. dent McKinley reappointed his entire cab- 
The entire four years of President 
Ic- inet. See CABINET, PRESIDENT'S. 
Kinley's first administration were history- For the leading- ewnts in President Mc- 
making years, and the problems he had to Kinley's administration see ACQUISITION 
faee were greater and grayer than those OF TERRITORY; ANNEXED TERRITORY, 
confronted by any other President since STATUS OF; BRYAN, \YILLIAM JEXNINGS; 
Lincoln. \Vhen war with Spain was un- CLAYTON - BULWER TREATY; CUBA; IM- 
avoidable Congress placed $50,000,000 at PERIALls
r; PHILlPPI:'lE ISLAXDS; PORTO 
the disposal of the President, upon his RICO; SPAIN; UNITED STATES. 
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J
TERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF Mr8IC. 
(Tbe )( marks the spot where McKinltiY stuod when sbot.) 


Rhort1yafter his spcoml inauguration tl}P a r('(,pption at the Temple of 1\[usic, with 
Prpsident, accompanipd by 1\[rs. l\If'Kinley: 
lr. John G. :Milburn, president of the ex- 
the membprs of thp cabinet, and their position, at his right hand. Among the 
wives, made an extended tour through the throng filing past the J>resident walked a 
South and 'Vest and the PacÎfic coast. medium-sized young man, brown-haired 
The party was received with such enthusi- and smooth-shaven, apparently a respeet- 
asm and demonstrations of genuine respect able n1Pchanic. His right hand was 
and affection as to make the journey one swathed in a handkerchief, and as he ap- 
continuous triumph. Unfortunatf'ly a por- proadJed he held it dose to the back of 
tion of the trip had to be abandoned in the man in front of him, as if he wished 
conspquence of the serious ilJnpss of 1\Trs. to conceal it as much as possihle. As his 
McKinley wlwn the party reached San turn came he stopped in front of tlw 
Francisco. This necessitated an earlier l'resident. Mr. McKinley smiled and ex- l 
return to 'Vashington than had been px- t('nded his hand. As he did so two re- 
ppctf'd, and with rest and care ::\1rs. ::\1c- volver shots rang out sharply above tlw 
Kin If'Y was restored to health. subdued murmur of voices and the shuffi- 
Tlw President lwd aceepted an invitation ing of feet; the assassin had discharged a 
to attend the Pan-Am<"rican Exposition on eoncealed revolver through the handker- 
" Prf'sidpnt's Day," Sept. 5. Aceompanied thief wrapped about his hand. 
hy }\frs. l\fcKinley, he spent the entire day,\::. thf: smoJ...f' clt'ared, it became evidf'nt 
at the fair, in the eonrsp of wldel} he made that the shots had taken effect. The Pre:.;;Ï- 
an addrpss on the prosperity of the eoun- l!l'ut was ::;('('u to stagger, while a look of 
try, f'mling with a prayer for prosperity hpwildernlf'nt passed over his face. Thcn 
and peacp to an nations. he sank haek. haH fainting, into the arms 
On Friday the President again visited of Secretary Cortf'lv01l. Thc assassin, Leon 
tlle exposition, and in the afternoon held ('zolgosz, a' Polish 

nan'hist, was seized by 
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daily life of the people. They opí'n 
mighty storehouses of information to the 
student. Every exposition, great or small, 
has helped to some onward step. Com- 
parison of ideas is always educational, 
and as such instruds the brain and hand 
of man. Friendly rivalry follows, which 
is the spur to industrial improvement, 
the inspiration to useful invention and 
to high endeavor in all departments of 
human activity. It exacts a. study of the 
wants, comforts, and even the whims of 
the people, and recognizes the efficacy of 
high quality and new prices to win their 
favor. The quest for trade is an incentive 
to men of business to devise, invent, im- 
prove, and economize in the cost of pro- 
duction. Business life, whether among 
ourselves or with other people, is ever a 
slJarp struggle for success. It will be 
none the less so in the future. Without 
competition we would be clingÍlig to the 
clumsy and antiquated processes of farm- 
ing and manufacture and the methods of 
business of long ago, and the twentieth 
would be no further advanced than tlle 
President Milburn, Director - General eighteenth century. But though com- 
Buchanan, Commissioners, Ladies and mercial competitors we are, commercial 
Gf'ntlemen,-I am glad to be again in the enemies we must not be. 
city of Buffalo and exchange greetings with International Assets.-The Pan-Ameri- 
her people, to whose generous hospitality I can Exposition has done its work thor- 
am not a stranger and with whose good- oughly, presenting in its exhibits evi- 
will I have been repeatedly and signally dences of the highest skill, and illustrating 
honored. To-day I have additional satis- the progress of the human family in the 
faction in meeting and giving welcome to \Vestern Hemisphere. This portion of the 
the foreign representatives assembled here, earth has no cause for humiliation for 
whose presence and participation in this the part it has performed in the march of 
exposition have contributed in so marked civilization. It has not accomplished 
a degree to its interest and success. To everything; far from it. It has simply 
the commissioners of the dominion of done its best, and without vanity or boast- 
Canada and the British colonies, the fulness, and recognizing the manifold 
French colonies, the republics of )lexico achievements of others, it invites the 
and of Central and South America, and friendly rivalry of all the powers in the 
the commissioners of Cuba and Porto peaceful pursuits of trade and commerce, 
Rico, who share with us in this under- and wi1I co-operate with aU in advancing 
taking, we give the hand of fellowship the highE'st and best interests of humanity. 
and felicitate with them upon the triumphs The wisdom and energy of all the nations 
of art, science, education, and manu fact- are none too great for the world's work. 
ures which the old has bequeathed to the The success of art, science, industry, and 
new centurv. invention is an international asset and a 
Expositi
ns are time-keepers of prog- common glory. 
ress. Thcy record the world's advance- After all, how near one to the other is 
ment. They stimulate the f'nergy, enter- every part of the world! l\Iodern in- 
prise, and intellect of the people, and ventors have brought into close relation 
quicken human genius. They go into the widely separated peoples and made them 
home. They broaden and brighten the l)f'tter acquainted. Geographic and politi- 
VI.-C :
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the bystanders and was with difficulty res- 
cued from immediate death by the police 
and secret service men. 
The President was taken to the emer- 
gency hospital on the exposition grounds 
and immediately operated upon. For some 
days the reports of his condition wen' so 
favorable that the Vice-President and 
members of the cabinet, who had been 
summoned to Buffalo, feIt at liberty to re- 
turn to their homes, but on Friday the 
President grew weaker and weaker, and 
breathed his last on Saturday, Sept. 14, 
1901, at a quarter past two o'clock in 
the morning. The body lay in state in the 
City Hall, Buffalo, and in the Capitol at 
Washington. The last ceremonies were 
held in the Methodist Church at Can- 
ton, O. 
7'he President's Address at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Sept. 5, 1901. (The 
italicized headings to the various sub- 
divisions of this address are not in the 
original, but have been added to make 
reference easy.) 
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cal divisions will continue to exist, but the fact was flashed to our capital, and 
distances have been effaced. Swift ships the swift destruction that followed was an- 
and fast trains are becoming cosmopoli- nounced immediately through the wonder- 
tan. They invade fields which a few years ful medium of telegraphY'. So accustomed 
ago were impenetrable. The world's prod- are we to safe and easy communication 
ucts are exchanged as never before, and with distant lands that its temporary 
with increasing transportation facilities interruption even in ordinary times re- 
come increasing knowledge and larger sults in loss and inconvenience. \Ve shall 
trade. Prices are fixed with mathematical never forget the days of anxious waiting 
precision by supply and demand. The and awful suspense when no information 
world's selling prices are regulated by was permitted to be sent from Peking, 
market and crop reports. 'We travel and the diplomatic representatives of the 
greater distances in a shorter space of nations in China, cut off from all com- 
time and with more ea.se than was ever munication inside and outside of the 
dreamed of by the fathers. Isolation is walled capital, were surrounded by an 
no longer possible or desirable. The angry and misguided mob that threatened 
same important news is read, though in their lives; nor the joy that thrilled the 
different languages, thE' same day in all world when a single message from the 
Christendom. The telegra.ph keeps us ad- government of the United States brought 
vised of what is occurring everywhere, through our minister the first news of the 
and the press foreshadows, with more or safety of the besieged diplomats. 
less accuracy, the plans and purposes of At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
the nations. Market prices of products tury thf're was not a mile of steam rail- 
and of securities are hourly known in road on the globe. Now there are enough 
every commercial mart, and the inyest- miles to make its circuit many times. 
ments of the people extend beyond their Then there was not a line of electric tele- 
own national bounda.ries into the remotest graph; now we have a vast mileage 
parts of the earth. Vast transactions are traversing all lands and all seas. God and 
conducted and international exchanges man have linked the nations together. 
are made by the tick of the cable. Every No nation can longer be indifferent to any 
event of interest is immediately bulle- other. And as we are brought more and 
tined. The quick gathering and transmis- more in touch with each other the less 
sion of news, like rapid transit, are of re- occasion is there for misunderstanding, 
cent origin, and are only made possible by and the stronger the disposition, when we 
the genius of the inventor and the courage have differences, to adjust them in the 
of the investor. It took a special messen- court of arbitration, which is the noblest 
ger of the government, with every facility forum for the settlement of international 
known at the time for rapid travel, nine- disputes. 
teen days to go from the city of Washing- The Nation's Great Prosperity.-My 
ton to New Orleans with a message to fellow - citizens, trade statistics indicate 
General Jackson that the war with Eng- that this country is in a state of unex- 
land had ceased and a treaty of peace had ampled prosperity. The figures are almost 
been signed. How different now! appalJing. They show that we are util- 
A.nnihilation of Distance.-\Ve reached izing our fields and forests and mines, 
General Miles in Porto Rico by cable, and and that we are furnishing profitable em- 
he was able through the military tele- ployment to the millions of working-men 
graph to stop his army on the firing-line throughout the UJ1ited States, bringing 
with the message that the United States comfort and happiness to their homes and 
and Spain had signed a protocol suspend- making it possible to lay by savings for 
ing hostilities. We knew almost in- old age and disability. That all the peo- 
stant1y of the first shot fired at Santiago, pIe are participating in this great pros- 
and the subsequent surrender of the Span- perity is seen in every American com- 
ish forces was known at \'Tashington with- munity and shown by the enormous and 
in less than an hour of its consummation. unprecedented deposits in our savings- 
The first ship of Cervera's fleet had hardly banks. Our duty is the care and security 
emerged from that historic harbor when of these deposits, and their safe investment 
3-1 
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demands the highest integrity and the 
best business capacity of those in charge 
of these depositories of the people's earn- 
ings. 
\Ve have a vast and intricate business, 
built up through years of toil and struggle, 
in which every part of the country has it<J 
stake, which will not permit of either 
neglcct or of undue selfishness. No nar- 
row, sordid policy will sub serve it. The 
greatest skill and wisdom on the part of 
manufacturers and producers will be re- 
quired to hold and increase it. Our indus- 
trial enterprises, which have grown to 
such great proportions, affect the homes 
and occupations of the people and the wel- 
fare of the country. Our capacity to pro- 
duce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the 
problem of more markets requires our 
urgent and immediate attention. Only a 
broad and enlightened policy will keep 
what we have. No other policy will get 
more. In these times of marvellous busi- 
ness energy and gain, we ought to be look- 
ing to the future, strengthening the weak 
places in our industrial and commercial 
systems, that we may be ready for any 
storm or strain. 
Reciprocity Favored.-By sensible trade 
arrangements which wiII not interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the out- 
lets for our increasing surplus. A sys- 
tem which provides a mutual exchange of 
commodities is manifestly essential to the 
continued and healthful growth of our 
export trade. "7 e must not repose in 
fancied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. If 
such a thing were possible it would not be 
bcst for us or for those with whom we 
deal. \Ye should take from our customers 
such of their products as we can use with- 
out harm to our industries and labor. 
Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of 
our wonderful industrial development un- 
der the domestic policy now firmly es- 
tablished. \Vha t we produce beyond our 
domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. The excess must be relieved 
through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can buy and wherever 
the buying wiII enlarge our sales and pro- 
ductions, and thereby m
ke a greater de- 
mand for home labor. 
The period of exclusiveness is past. 


expansion of our trade and commetce ia 
the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good-will and 
friendly trade relations will prevent re- 
prisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not. 
If, perchance, some of our tariffs are 
no longer needed for revenue or to en- 
courage and protect our industries at 
home, why should they not be employed 
to extend and promote our markets 
abroad Y Then, too, we have inadequate 
steamship service. New lines of steamers 
have already been put in commission be- 
tween the Pacific coast ports of the Unit- 
ed States and those on the western coasts 
of Mexico and Central and South America. 
These should be followed up with direct 
steamship lines between the eastern coast 
of the United States and South American 
ports. One of the needs of the times is 
direct commercial lines from our vast fields 
of production to the fields of consumption 
that we hav
 but barely touched. Next 
in advantage to having the thing to sell 
is to have the convenience to carry it to 
the buyer. \Ye must encourage our mer- 
chant marine. 'Ve must have more ships. 
They must be under the American flag, 
built and manned and owned by Ameri- 
cans. These will not only be profitable 
in a commercial sense; they will be mes- 
sengers of peace and amity wherever 
they go. 
Isthmian Canal and Pacific Cable.-We 
must build the isthmian canal, which will 
unite the two oceans, and give a straight 
line of water communication with the 
western coasts of Central and South Amer- 
ica and l\Iexico. The construction of a 
Pacific cable cannot be longer postponed. 
In the furtherance of these objects of 
national interest and concern you are per- 
forming an important part. This exposi- 
tion would have touched the heart of that 
.American statesman whose mind was ever 
alert and thought ever constant for a 
larger commerce and a truer fraternity of 
the republics of the New 'Y orld. His 
broad American spirit is felt and manifest- 
ed here. He needs no identification to 
an assemblage of Americans anywhere, for 
the name of Blaine is inseparately asso- 
ciated with the Pan-American movement 
The which finds this practical and substantial 
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e"pression, and which we all hope will be 
firmly advanced by the Pan-American Con- 
gress that assembles this autumn in th
 
capital of Mexico. The good work will go 
on. It cannot be stopped. These build- 
ings will disappear; this creation of art 
and beauty and industry will perish from 
sight, but their influence will remain to 


Make it live beyond I;,s too sbort living 
With praises and t
anks/.{ivfng. 


The nctories of Pcacc.-Who can tell 
the new thoull
lts that have been awakened, 
the ambiti
n
 fired, and the high achieve- 
ments that will be wrought through this 
expoðltion Y Gentlemen: Let us ever re- 
Ir.ember that our interest is in concord, 
not conflict, and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those 
of war. We hope that all who are repre- 
sented here may be moved to higher aud 
nobler effort for their own and the world's 


good, and that out of this city may Mme, 
110t only greater commerce and trade for 
us all, but, more essential than these, re- 
lations of mutual respect, confidence, anù 
friendship, which will deepen and endure. 
Our earnest prayer is that God will 
graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness, 
and peace to all our neighbors, and like 
blessings to all the peoples and powers of 
earth. 
The Oonclusion of President M cK in- 
ley's First Inaugural Address, Delivered 
in 1Vashington, March 
, 1897.-In con- 
clusion, I congratulate the country upon 
the fraternal spirit of the people and the 
manifestations of good-will everywhere so 
apparent. The recent election not only 
most fOl'tunately demonstrated the oblit- 
eration of sectional or geographical lines, 
but to some extent also the prejudices 
which for years have distracted our coun- 
cils and marred our true greatness as a 
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nation. The triumph of the people, whose 
verdict is carried into effect to-day, is not 
the triumph of one section, nor whol!j' of 
one party, but of all sections aI1d all the 
people. The North and the So.lth no longer 
divide on the old lines, but upon principles 
and policies, and in this fact surely every 
lover of the country can find cause for 
true felicitation. Let us rejoice in and 
cultivate this spirit; it is ennobling, and 
will be both a gain and blessing to our 
beloved country. It will be my constant 
aim to do nothing, and permit nothing to 
be done, that wi]) arrest or disturb this 
growing sentiment of unity and co-opera- 
tion, this revival of esteem and affiliation 
which now animates so many thousands 
in both the old antagonistic sections, but 
I shall cheerfully do everything possible 
to promote and increase it. 
To kpep the obligations which I have 
reverently taken before the Lord 1\[ost 
High wiII be my single purpose--my con- 
stant prayer; and I shall confidently rely 
upon the forbearance and assistance of all 
the people in the discharge of my solemn 
responsibili ties. 
Second Letter of Acceptance.-The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the chairman 
of the notification committee of the Re- 
publican National Convention, is one of 
the most important papers in the politi- 
cal history of the country. It not only 
considers with much detail and clearness 
the engrossing interests of a most event- 
ful epoch, but it discloses without reserve 
the policy and intentions of President 1\lc- 
Kinley's administration. (The italicized 
headings to the various subdivisions of 
this letter are not in the original, but 
bave been added to make reference easy.) 


it is clpar. It upholds the gold standard, 
and indorses the legislation of the present 
Congress by which that standard has been 
effectively strengthened. 
The stability of our national currency 
is therefore secure so long as those who 
adhere to this platform are kept in con- 
trol of the government. In the first ba t- 
tIe - that of 189G - the friends of the 
gold standard and of sound currency were 
triumphant, and the country is enjoying 
the fruits of that victory. Our antago- 
nists, however, are not satisfied. They 
compel us to a second battle upon the 
same lines on which thp first was fought 
and won. While regretting the reopening 
of this question, which can only disturb 
the present satisfactory financial condi- 
tion of the government and visit unCer- 
tainty upon our great business enter- 
prises, we accept the issue and again 
invite the sound-money forces to join in 
winning another, and we hope a per- 
manent, triumph for an honest financial 
s:rstem which will continue inviolable the 
public faith. 
Policy of the Silver Parties. - As in 
lR!J6, the three silver parties are united 
under the same leader who, immediately 
after the election of that year, in an 
address to the bimetallists, said: 
"The friends of bimetallism have not 
been vanquished; they have simply been 
overcome. They believe that the gold 
Rtandard is a conspiracy of the money- 
changers against the welfare of the hu- 
man race, and they will continue the 
warfare against it." 
The policy thus proclaimed has been 
accepted and confirmed by these parties. 
The Silver Democratic platform of 1900 
continues the warfare against the so- 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C., called gold conspiracy when it expressly 
Sept. 8, 1900. - says: 
Tl H H C b t L d Ok ' "\Ye reiterate the demand of that 
WOn. enr1j a 0 0 ge, azrman. f f 
Notification Òommittee: (the .ChICago) 
latform 0 18!)ß or an 
Amencan financIal system made by thp 
My 
EAR Sm,-The nomination of the American people for themselves, which 
Repubhcan National Convention of June shall restore and maintain a bimetallic 
19, 1900, for the office of the President price leye1. and as part of such system 
of the United States, which, as the official the immpdiate restoration of the free 
representative of the convpntion, you have and un1imih'd coinage of silver and gold 
conveyed to me, is accepted. I have care- at the present ratio of lü to I, without 
f
ny examined the platform adopted and waiting- for the aid or consent of any oth- 
gIve to it my hearty approval. "Ppon the er nation." 
great issue of th
 last national election So the issue is presented. It will 
 
Wi 
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noted that the demand is for the imme- to discuss. All of them are important. 
diate restoration of the free coinage of Whichever party is suc:cessful will be 
silver at 16 to 1. If another issue is bound in conscience to carry into admin- 
paramount, this is immediate. It will istration and legislation its several dec- 
admit of no delay and will suffer no post- larations and doctrines. One declaration 
ponement. will be as obligatory as another, but 
Turning to the other associated parties all are not immediate. It is not pos- 
we find in the Populist national plat- sible that these parties would treat the 
form, adopted at Sioux Falls, S. D., May doctrine of 16 to 1, the immediate real- 
10, 1\)00, the following declaration: ization of which is demanded by their 
"\Ve pledge anew the People's party nev- several platforms, as void and inoperative 
er to cease the agitation until this finan- in the e\Tent that they shall be clothed 
cial conspiracy is blotted from the statute with power. Otherwise their profession 
book, the Lincoln greenback restored, the of faith is insincere. It is therefore the 
bonds all paid, and all corporation money imperative business of those opposed to 
forever retired. \Ve reaffirm the demand this financial heresy to prevent the tri- 
for the reopening of the mints of the mnph of the parties whose union is only 
United States for the free and unlimited al"sured by adherence to the silver issue. 
coinage of silnr and gold at the present Will the American people, through indif- 
legal ratio of 16 to I, the immediate in- ference or fancied security, hazard the 
crease in the volume of silver coins and overthrow of the wise financial legislation 
certificates thus created to be substituted, of the past year and revive the danger of 
dollar for dollar, for the bank-notes issued the silver standard with all of the in- 
by prÏ\Tate corporations under special evitable evils of shattered confidence and 
privilege granted by law of March 14, general disaster which justly alarmed and 
1900, and prior national banking laws." aroused them in 1896? 
The platform of the Silver party, The Chicago platform of 1896 is re- 
adopted at Kansas City, July 6, 1900, affirmed in its entirety by the Kansas 
makes the followin
 announcement: City convention. Nothing has been omit- 
" \V e declare it to be our intention to ted or recalled; so that all the perils then 
lend our efforts to the repeal of this cur- threatened are presented anew with the 
l'Cncy law, which not only repudiates the added force of a deliberate reaffirmation. 
ancient and time-honored principles of }'our years ago the people refused to 
the American people before the Constitu- place the seal of their approval upon 
tion was adopted, but is violative of the these dangerous and revolutionary policies. 
principles of the Constitution itself; and and this vear they will not fail to record 
we shall not cease our efforts until there again thpir earne;t dissent. 
has been established in its place a mone- . The Work of Congrc88.-The Repub- 
tary s)Tstem based upon the free and un- Hcan party remains faithful to its prin- 
limited coinage of silYer and gold into ciples of a tariff which supplies sufficient 
money at the prespnt legal ratio of 16 revenues for the government and adequatp 
to 1 by the independent action of the protection to our enterprises and pro- 
Vnited States, under which system all ðucers, and of reciprocity which opens 
paper money shall be issued by the gov- foreign markets to the fruits of Ameri- 
ernment, and all such money coined or ('an labor, and furnishes new channels 
issued shall be a full legal tender in pay- through which to market the surplus 
ment of all dC'bts, publie and private, of American farms. The time-honored 
without exC'eption." principles of protection and reciprocity 
In aJI three platforms thpse parties an- were the first pledges of Republican vie- 
nounce that their efforts shall be unceas- tory to be written into public law. 
ing until the gold act shall be blotted The present Congress has given to Alas- 
from the statute books and the free and ka a territorial government for which 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 it had waited more than a quarter of a 
shall take its place. century; has established a representative 
All the Issucs Tmportant. - The rela- governm
nt in Hawaii; has enacted bills 
tive importance of the issues I do not stop for the most liberal treatment of thp 
;{R 
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pensioners and their widows; has re- 
vived the free homestead policy. In its 
great financial law it provided for the 
establishment of banks of issue with a 
capital of $25,000 for the benefit of vil- 
lages and rural communities, and bringing 
the opportunity for profitable business in 
banking within the reach of moderate cap- 
ital. )Iany are already availing them- 
selves of this privilege. 
Prosperity of the Country.-During 
the past year more than $19,000,000 
Cnited States bonds have been paid from 
the surplus revenues of the treasury, 
and in addition $25,000,000 2 per cents. 
matured, called by the government, are 
in process of payment. Pacific Railroad 
bonds issued by the government in aid 
of the roads in the sum of nearly $44,000,- 
000 have been paid since Dec. 31, 18m. 
The treasury balance is in satisfactory con- 
dition, showing on Sept. 1 $135,419,000, in 
addition to the $150,000,000 gold reserve 
held in the treasury. The government's 
relations with the Pacific railroads have 
been substantially closed, $124,421,000 be- 
ing received from these roads, the greater 
part in cash, and the remainder with 
ample securities for payments deferred. 
Instead of diminishing, as was predict- 
ed four years ago, the volume of our 
currency is greater per capita than it 
has ev
r been. It was $21.10 in 1896. It 
had increased to $26.25 on July 1, 1900, 
and $26.85 on Sept. I, 1900. Our total 
money on July I, 1896, was $1.506,434,966; 
on July 1. 1900, it was $2,062.425,490, and 
$2.096,683.042 on Sept. 1, 1900. 
Our industrial and agricultural con- 
ditions are more promising than they 
ha ve been for many years; probably more 
f;0 than they have ever been. Prosperity 
ahounds everywhere throughout the re- 
public. I rejoice that the Southern as 
wen as the Northern States are enjoying 
a full share of these improved national 
conditions, and that all are contributing 
so largely to our remarkable industrial 
development. The money - lender receives 
lower rewards for his capital than if 
it were invested in active business. The 
rates of interest are lower than they have 
ever been in this C<'untry, while those 
things which are pruduced on the farm 
and in the workshop, and the labor pro- 
ducing th
m. h
ve advanced in value. 


Grolcth of Foreign Trade.-Our foreign 
trade shows a satisfactory and increas- 
ing growth. The amount of our exports 
for the year 1900 over those of the ex- 
ceptionally prosperous year of 1899 
was about $500,000 for every day of 
the year, and these sums have gone into 
the homes and enterprises of the people. 
There has been an increase of over $30,- 
000,000 in the exports of agricultural 
products; $92.692,220 in manufactures, 
and in the products of the mines of over 
$10,000,000- Our trade balances cannot 
fail to give satisfaction to the people of 
the country. In 1898 we sold abroad 

GI5,432,676 of products more than we 
Lought abroad; in 1899, $529,874,813, and 
in 1900. $544,471.701, making during the 
three years a total balance in our favor 
of $1,689,779,190 - nearly five times the 
halance of trade in our favor for the whole 
period of 108 years, from 1790 to June 30, 
1897, inclusive. 
Four hundred and thirty - six million 
dollars of gold have been added to the gold 
stock of the United States since July 1, 
1896. The law of March 14, 1900, author- 
ized the refunding into 2 per cent. bonds 
of that part of the public deht represented 
by the 3 per cents. due in 1908, the 4 per 
cents. due in 1907, and the 5 per cents. due 
in 1904, aggregating $840,000,000. More 
than one-third of the sum of these bonds 
was refunded in the first three months 
after the passage of the act, and on Sept. 
1 the sum had been in('reased more than 
$33,000,\100, making in all 
330,5;8.050, re- 
sulting in a net saving of over $8,379,520. 
The ordinary receipts of the government 
for the fiscal year 1900 were $79,527,060 
in excess of its expenditures. 
Dec1'eased b'æpenditures.-'Vhile our re- 
ceipts, both from customs and internal 
revenue, have been greatly increased, our 
expenditures have been decreasing. Civil 
and miscellaneous expenses for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1900, were nearly 
$] 4,000,000 less than in 1899, while on 
the war account there is a decrease of 
more than $95,000,000. There were re- 
quired $8.000,000 less to support the navy 
this year than last, and the expenditures 
on account of Indians were nearly $2,750,- 
000 less than in 1899. The only two 
items of increase in the public expenses 
of 1!)00 over 18!)!) are for pensions and 
:m - 
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interest on the public debt. For 1890 The British government declined to ac. 
We expended for pensions $139,394,929, and cept the intervention of any power. 
for the fiscal year 1900 our payments on Need of American Shipping.-Ninety- 
this account amounted to $140,877,316. one per cent. of our eXP9rts and imports 
The net increase of interest on the pub- are now carried by foreign ships. For 
Hc debt of 1900 over 1899 required by the ocean transportation we pay annually to 
war loan was $263,408.25. While Congress foreign ship - owners over $165,000,000. 
authorized the government to make a war \Ve ought to own the ships for our carry- 
loan of $400,000,000 at the beginning of ing - trade with the world, and we ought 
the war with Spain, only $200,000,000 of to build them in American ship-yards amI 
bonds were issued, bearing 3 per cent. in- man them with American sailors. Our 
terest, which were promptly and patriot- own citizens should receive the transpor- 
ically taken by our citizens. tation cbarges now paid to foreigners. I 
Unless something unforeseen occurs to have called the attention of Congress to 
reduce our revenues or increase our ex- this subject in my several annual mes- 
peIiditures, the Congress at its next ses- sages. In that of Dec. 6, 1897, I said: 
sion should reduce taxation very mate- "1\1ost desirable from every stand-poi nt- 
rially. of national interest and patriotism is the 
Five years ago we were selling govern- effort to extend our foreign commerce. 
ment bonds bearing as high as 5 per cent. To this end our merchant marine should 
interest. Now we are redeeming them he improved and enlarged. \Ve should 
with a bond at par bearing 2 per cent. do our full share of the carrying - trade 
interest. We are selling our surplus prod- of the world. We do not do it now. \Ve 
ucts and lending our surplus money to should be the laggard no longer." 
Europe. One result of our selling to oth- In my message of Dec. 5, 1899, I said: 
er nations so much more than we have "Our national development will be one- 
bought from them during the past three sided and unsatisfactory so long as the 
years is a radical improvement of our remarkable growth of our inland indus- 
financial relations. The grpat amounts of tries remains unaccompanied by progress 
capital which have been borrowed of Eu- OIl the seas. There is no lack of consti- 
rope for our rapid material development tutional authority for legislation which 
have remained a constant drain upon our shall give to the country maritime 
resources for interest and dividends, and strength commensurate with its indus- 
made our money markets liable to con- trial achievements and with its rank 
stant disturbances by calls for payment or among the nations of the earth. 
heavy sales of our securities whenever " The past year has recorded exceptional 
moneyed stringency or panic occurred activity in our ship-yards, and the prom- 
abroad. We have now been paying these ises of continual prosperity in ship-build- 
debts and bringing home many of our ing are abundant. Advanced legislation 
securities and establishin
 countervail- for the protection of our seamen has been 
ing credits abroad by our loans and plac- enacted. Our coast - trade under regula- 
ing ourselves upon a sure foundation of tions wisely framed at the beginning of 
financial independence. the government and since shows results 
A_ction in the Boer 1Var.-In the un- for the past fiscal year unequalled in our 
fortunate contest between Great Britain rpcords or those of any other power. \Ve 
and the Boer states of South Africa. the shall fail to realize our opportunities, 
United States has maintained an attitude however, if we complacently regard only 
of neutrality in accordance with its well- matters at home and blind ourselves to 
known traditional policy. It did not hes- the necessity of securing our share in the 
itate, however, when requested by the gov- valuable carrying-trade of the world." 
ernments of the South African republics, r now reiterate thpse views. 
to exercise its good offices for a cessation The lntcr-Ocranic Canal.-A subject of 
of hostilities. It is to be observed that immediate importance to our country is 
while the South African republics made the completion of a great waterway of 
like request of other powers, the United commerce between the Atlantic and Pa- 
States was the only one which complied. cific. The construction of a maritime ca- 
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nal is now more than ever indispensable labor in a depreciated currency. For 
to that intimate and ready communica- labor, a short day is better than a short 
tion between our Eastern and Western dollar; one will lighten the burdens; the 
seaports demanded by the annexation of other lessens the rewards of toil. The 
the Hawaiian Islands and the expansion one will promote contentment and inde- 
of our influence and trade in the Pacific. pendence; the other penury and want. 
Our national policy more imperatively The wages of labor should be adequate 
than ever calls for its completion and to keep the home in comfort, educate the 
control by this government, and it is be- children, and, with thrift and economy, 
lieved that the next session of Congress, lay something by for the days of infirmity 
after receiving the full report of the com- and old age. . 
mission appointed under the act approved CiÛl Service Reform.-Practical civil 
March 3, 1899, will make provisions for service reform has always had the support 
the sure accomplishment of this great or encouragement of the Republican party. 
work. The future of the merit system is safe 
Trusts and Labor. - Combinations of in its hands. During the present adminis- 
capital which control the market in com- tration, as occasions have arisen for mod- 
modities necessary to the general use of ification or amendment in the existing 
the people, by suppressing natural and civil service law and rules, they have 
ordinary competition, thus enhancing been made. Important amendments were 
prices to the general consumer, are ob- promulgated by executive order under 
noxious to the common law and the pub- date of ]\fay 29, 1899, having for their 
lic welfare. They are dangerous conspir- l)rincipal purpose the e-xception from com- 
acies against the public good and should petitive examination of certain places in- 
be made the subject of prohibitory or ,'olving fiduciary responsibilities or duties 
penal legislation. Publicity will be a of a strictly confidential, scientific, or 
helpful influence to check the evil. "Cni- executive character, which it was thought 
formityof legislation in the several States might better be filled either by non-com- 
should be secured. Discrimination between petitive examination Or hy other tests of 
what is injurious and what is useful and fitness in the discretion of the appointing 
necessary in business operations is es- officer. It is gratifying that the expe- 
sential to the wise and effective treat- rience of more than a year has vindicated 
ment of this subject. Honest co-operation these changes, in the marked improvement 
of capital is necessary to meet new busi- of the public service. The merit system, as 
ness conditions and extend our rapidly far as praeticable, is made the basis for 
increasing foreign trade. but conspiracies appointments to office in our new terri- 
and combinations intended to restrict tory. 
business. create monopolies, and control Pensions should be Liberal.-The Amer- 
prices should be effectively restrained. ican people are profoundly grateful to 
The best service whieh can be rendered the soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
to labor is to afford it an opportunity for have in every time of conflict fought 
steady and remunerative employment, and their country's battles and defended its 
give it every encouragement for advance- }lOnor. The survivors and the widows 
ment. The policy that subserves this end and orphans of those who have fallen 
is the true American policy. The past are justly entitled to receive the generous 
three years have been more satisfactory and considerate care of the nation. Few 
to American workingmen than many pre- are now left of those who fought in the 
ceding years. Any change of the present Uexican 'Var, and while many of the 
industrial or financial policy of the gov- veterans of the Civil "7ar are still spared 
('rnment would be disastrous to their to us, their numbers are rapidly dimin- 
highest interests. With prosperity at ishing and age and infirmity are increas- 
home and an increasing foreign market ing their dependenee. These, with the 
for American products. employment should soldiers of the Spanish 'Var, will not be 
continue to wait upon labor. and with neglected by their grateful countrymen. 
the present gold standard the working- The pension laws have been liberal. They 
:man is secured against payment for his Rhould be justly administered and wiII be. 
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Preference should be given to the sol- the United States, Congress complied 
diers, sailors, and marines, their widowl3 with my recommendation by removmg, 
and orphans, with respect to employment on :May 1 last, 85 per cent. of the 
in the public service. duties and providing fOJ" the removal 
Cuba and Porto Rico.-We have been of the remaining 15 per cent. on March 
in possession of Cuba since Jan. 1, 18!)9. 1. 1902, or earlier, if the legislature of 
We have restored order and established Porto Rico shall provide local revenues 
domestic tranquillity. We have fed the for the expenses of conducting the govern- 
starving, clothed the naked, and minis- ment. 
tered to the sick. We have improved During this intermediate period Porto 
the sanitary condition of the island. We Rican products coming into the Cnited 
have stimulated industry, introduced pub- States pay a tariff of 15 per cent. of the 
Jic education, and taken a full and com- rates under the Dingley act, and our 
prehensive enumeration of the inhabi- goods going to Porto Rico pay a like 
tants. The qualification of electors has rate. The duties thus paid and collected, 
been settled, and under it officers have both in Porto Rico and the United States, 
been chosen for all the municipalities of are paid to the government of Porto Rico; 
Cuba. These local governments are now and no part thereof is taken by the na- 
in operation, administered by the people. tional government. All of the duties 
Our military establishment has been re- from Nov. 1, 1898, to June 30, 1900, ag- 
ðuced from 43,000 men to less than 6,000. gregating the sum of $2,250,523.21, paid 
An election has been ordered to be held at the custom houses in the United States 
on Sept. 15, under a fair election law upon Porto Rican products under the laws 
already tried in the municipal elections, existing prior to the above-mentioned act 
to choose members of a constitutional con- of Congress, have gone into the treasury 
vention, and the convention by the same of Porto Rico to relieve the destitute and 
order is to assemble on the first Mon- for schools and other public purposes. 
day of November to frame a constitution In addition to this, We have expended 
upon which an independent government for relief, education, and improvement of 
for the island will rest. All this is a toads the sum of $1,513,084.95. The 
long step in the fulfilment of our sacred United States military force on the isl- 
guarantees to the peopl(' of Cuba. and has been reduced from 11.000 to 1,500, 
\Ve hold Porto Rico by the same title and native Porto Ricans constitute for 
as the Philippines. The treaty of peace the most part the local constabulary. 
which ceded us the one conveyed to us the Under the new law and the inaugura- 
other. Congress has given to this island tion of civil government there has been 
a government in which the inhabitants a gratifying revival of business. The 
participate, elect their own legislature, manufactures of Porto Rico are develop- 
f'llact their own local laws, provide their ing; her imports are increasing, her tariff 
own system of taxation, and in these is yielding increased returns, her fields 
respects have the same power and privi- are bE-ing cultivated. free schools are being 
leges enjoyed by other territories belong- established. Notwithstanding the many 
ing to the United 
tates, and a much cmbarra!':sments incident to a change of 
larger measure of se]f-
overnment than national conditions, she is rapidly showing 
was given to the inhabitants of Louisi- the good effects of her new relations to 
ana under Jefferson. A district court of this nation. 
the United States for Porto Rico has been The Philippine Problem.-For the sake 
established and local courts have been of fun and intelligent understanding of 
inaugurated, all of which are in oper- the Philippine que!':tion. and to give to 
ation. the people authentic information of the 
The generous treatment of the Porto nets and aims of the administration, I 
Ricans accords with the most Jiberal present at some length the events of im- 
thought of OUr own country and encour- portance leading up to the present situ- 
ages the best aspirations of the people ation. The purposes of the executive 
of the island. 'Vhi1e they do not have are best revealed and can best be judged 
instant free commercial intercourse with by what he has done and is doing. [t 
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will be seen that the power of the govern- the dictates of humanity and in the ful- 
ment has been used for the liberty, the filment of high public and moral obli- 
peace, and the prosperity of the Philip- gations. We had no design of aggran- 
pine peoples, and that force has been dizement, and no ambition of conquest. 
employed only against force which stood Through the long conrse of repeated rep- 
in the way of the realization of these l'e:sentations which preceded and aimed to 
ends. avert the struggle and in the final arbit- 
On April 25, 1898, Congress declared rament of force, this country was im- 
that a state of war existed between Spain pclled solely by the purpose of relieving 
and the United States. On May I, 1898, grievous wrongs and removing long-exist- 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish ing conditions which disturbed its tran- 
fleet in Manila Bay. On l\Iay 19, 1898, quillity, which shocked the moral sense> 
:Major - General Merritt, United States of mankind, and which could no longer 
army. was placed in command of the be endured. 
military expedition to Manila, and direct- " It is my earnest wish that the United 
ed among other things to immediately States, in making peace, should follow 
"publish a proclamation declaring that the same high rule of conduct which 
we come not to make war upon the people guided it in facing war. J t should be as 
of the Philippines, nor upon any part scrupulous and magnanimous in the con- 
or faction among them, but to protect duding settlement as it was just and hu- 
them in their homes, in their employ- mane in its original action. . . . Our aim 
ments, and in their personal and re- in the adjustment of peace should be di- 
ligious rights. All persons who, either rected to lasting results, and to the 
b)' active aid or by honest submission, achievement of the common good under 
co-operate with the United States in its the demands of civilization, rather than 
efforts to give effect to this beneficent to ambitious designs. . . . 
purpose will receive the reward of its "\nthout any original thought of com- 
support and protection." plete or even partial acquisition, the pres- 
On July 3, 1898, the Spanish fleet, in ence and success of our arms in Manila 
attempting to escape from Santiago Har- imposes upon us obligations which we can- 
bor, was destroyed by the American fleet, not disregard. The march of events rules 
and on July 17, 1898, the Spanish gar- and overrules human action. Avowing un- 
rison in the city of Santiago surrendered reservedly the purpose which has animated 
to the commander of the American forces. all our effort, and still solicitous to ad- 
Pea-ce Envoys' Instructions. - Follow- here to it, we cannot be unmindful that 
ing these brilliant victories, on Aug. without any desire or design on our part 
12, 1898, upon the initiative of Spain, hos- the war has brought us new duties and 
tilities were suspended and a protocol responsibilities which we must meet and 
was signed with a view to arranging discharge as becomes a great nation on 
terms of peace between the two govern- whose growth and career from the begin- 
ments. In pursuance thereof I appointed ning the Ruler of Nations has plainly 
as commissioners the following distin- written the high command and pledge of 
guished citizens to conduct the negotia- civilization." 
tions on the part of the United States: On Oct. 28, 1898, while the peace com- 
William R. Day, of Ohio; William P. mission was continuing its negotiations 
Frye, of Maine; Cushman K. Davis, of in Paris, the following additional instruc- 
Minnesota; George Gray, of Delaware, tion was sent: 
and Whitelaw Reid, of New York. In "It is imperative upon us that as vic- 
addressing the peace commission before tors we should be governed only by motives 
its departure for Paris, I said: which will exalt our nation. Territorial 
" It is my wish that throughout the ne- ('xpansion should be our least concern, 
gotiations intrusted to the commission the that we shall not shirk the moral obliga- 
purpose and spirit with which the enited tions of our victory is of the greatest. 
States accepted the unwelcome necessity I t is undisputed that Spain's authority 
of war should be kept constantly in view. is permanently destroyed in every part 
W
 took up arms only in obedience to of the Philippines. To leave any ,part in 
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her feeble control now would increase our 
difficulties and be opposed to the inter- 
ests of humanity. . . . Kor can we per- 
nIÏt Spain to transfer any of the islands 
to another power. Nor can we invite an- 
other power or powers to join the United 
States in sovereignty over them. \Ve must 
either hold them or turn them back to 
Spain. 
" Consequently, grave as are the respon- 
silJilities and unforeseen as are the diffi- 
<;nltif's which are before us, the President 
can see but one plain path of duty, the 
ucceptance of the archipelago. Greater 
difficulties and more serious complications 
-administrative and international-would 
foHow any other course. The President 
has given to the views of the commission- 
ers the fullest consideration, and in reach- 
ing the conclusion above announced in the 
light of information communicated to the 
commission and to the President since 
your departure, he has been influenced by 
the single consideration of duty and hu- 
manitv. The President is not unmindful 
of th
 distressed financial condition of 
Spain, and whatever consideration the 
United States may show must come from 
its sense of generosity and benevolence 
ra ther than from any real or technical 
obligation." 
Again, on Nov. 13, I instructed the 
commission: 
"}'rom the stand-point of indemnity 
both the archipelagoes (Porto Rico and 
the Philippines) are insufficient to pay our 
war expenses, but aside from this do we 
110t owe an obligation to the people of the 
Philippines which will 110t permit us to 
I'durn the'll to the sovereignty of Spain? 
Could we justify ourselves in such it 
course or could we permit their barter 
to some other power? \Villing or not, we 
lmve the responsibility of duty which we 
canllot cscape. . . . The President cannot 
believe any division of the archipelago 
can bring us anything but embarrassment 
in the future. The trade and commercial 
E>ide, as well as the indemnity for the 
('ost of the war, are questions we might 
yield. They might be waived or com- 
promised, but the questions of duty and 
humanity appeal to the President so 
strongly that he can find no appropriatc 
answer but the one he has here marked 
out." 


01"ders to Military Commander.-The 
treaty of peace was concluded on Dec. 10, 
1898. By its tf'rms the archipelago known 
as the Philippine Islands was ceded by 
Spain to the United States. It was also 
provided that" the civil rights and polit- 
ical status of the native inhabitants of 
the territories hereby ceded to the United 
States shall be determined by the Con- 
gress." Eleven days thereafter, on Dec. 
21, the following direction was given to 
the commander of our forces in the Phil- 
ippines: 
"The military commander of the Unit- 
ed States is enjoined to make known to 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
that in succeeding to the sovereignty of 
Spain, in severing the former political 
reJations of the inhabitants and in es- 
tablishing a new political power, the au- 
thority of the United States is to be ex- 
erted for the securing of the persons and 
property of the people of the islands, and 
for the confirmation of all their private 
rights and relations. It will be the duty 
of the commander of the forces of occu- 
pation to announce and proclaim in the 
most public manner that we come not as 
invaders or conquerors, but as friends, to 
protect the natives in their homes, in 
their employments, and in their personal 
and religious rights." 
First Philippine Commission.-In order 
to facilitate the most humane, pacific, 
and effective extension of authority 
throughout these islands, and to secure, 
with the least possible delay, the bene- 
fits of a wise and generous protection 
of life and property to the inhabitants, 
I appointed, in January, 18!)!), a commis- 
sion consisting of Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, of New York; Admiral George Dew- 
ey, United States navy; Charles Denby, 
of Indiana; Prof. Dean C. \Vorcester, of 
:Michigan, and Maj.-Gen. Elwell S. Otis, 
United States army. Their instructions 
contained the following: 
"In the performance of this duty the 
commissioners are enjoined to meet at 
the earliest possible day in the city of 
Manila and to announce by public proc- 
bmatioll tlwir presence and the mission 
intrustC'(l to them, carefuHy setting forth 
that, while the military governmf'nt al- 
ready proclaimed is to be maintained and 
continued so long as necessity may r
- 
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quire, efforts will be made to alleviate tions were exchanged by the United ::::,tates 
the burden of taxation, to establish in- and Spain on _lug. II, IS9\). 
dustrial and commercial prosperity, and As early as April, IS!)!), the Philippine 
to provide for the safcty of persons and commission, of which Dr. Schurman was 
of property by such means as may be president, endeavored to bring about peace 
found conducive to these ends. in the islands by repeated conferences 
" The commissioners will endeavor, with- with leading Tagalogs representing the 
out interference with the military author- so-called insurgent government, to the 
ities of the United States now in control end that some general plan of government 
of the Philippines, to ascertain what might be Offel"ed them which they would 
amelioration in the condition of the in- accept. So great was the satisfaction 
habitants and what improvements in pub- of the insurgent commissioners with the 
lie order may be practicable, and for this form of government proposed by the Amer- 
purpose they will study attentively the ican commissioners that the latter sub- 
existing social and political state of the mitted the proposed scheme to me for 
various populations, particularly as re- approval, and my action thereon is shown 
gards the forms of local government, the by the cable message following: 
administration of justice, the collection " May 5, 1899. 
of customs and other taxes, the means "SCnUR
[AN, J\Ianila,-Yours of the 4th 
of transportation, and the need of pub- received. You are authorized to propose 
lie improvements. They will report . . . that under the military power of the 
the results of their observations and re- President, pending action of Congress, 
flections, and will recommend such e
ecu- government of the Philippine Islands 
tive action as may from time to time shall consist of a governor - general a p- 
seem to them wise and useful. pointed by the President; cabinet ap- 
"The commissioners are hereby author- pointed by the governor-general; a general 
ized to confer' authoritatively with any advisory council elected by the people; 
persons resident in the islands from whom the qualifications of electors to be care- 
they may believe themselves able to de- fully considered and determined, and 
rive information or suggestions valuable the governor - general to have absolute 
for the purposes of their commission, or veto. Judiciary strong and independent; 
whom they may choose to employ as principal judges appointed by the Presi- 
agents, as may be necessary for this dent. The cabinet and judges to be chosen 
purpose. . . . from natives or Americans, or both, hav- 
"It is my desire that in all their ing regard to fitness. The President ear- 
relations with the inhabitants of the isl- nestly desires the cessation of bloodshed, 
ands, the commissioners exercise due re- and that the people of the Philippine Isl- 
speet for the ideals, customs, and institu- ands at an early date shall have the larg- 
tions of the tribes which compose the est measure of local self-government con- 
population, emphasizing upon all occa- sistent with peace and good order." 
sions the just and beneficent intentions Report of the Commission. - In the 
of the government of the lTnited States. latter part of 1\1ay another group of 
It is also my wish and expectation that representatives came from the insurgent 
the commissioners may be received in a leader. The whole matter was fully dis- 
manner due to the honored and author- cIlssed with them and promise of accept- 
ized representatives of the American Re- ance seemed near at hand. They assured 
public, duly commissioned on account of our commissioners they would return af- 
their knowledge, skill. and integrity as tel' consulting with their leader, but they 
bearers of the good-will, the protection, never did. 
and the richest blessings of a liberating As a result of the views expressed by 
ratller than a conquering nation." the first Tagalog representative favorable 
Offer to the Filipinos.-On Feb. 6, IS!)!). to the plan of the commission, it appears 
the treaty was ratified bv the Senate of that he was, by military order of the in- 
the Unit
d States and the Cong-ress im- surgent leader, stripped of his shoulder- 
mediately appropriated $20.000,000 to straps, dismissed from the army, and sen- 
carry out its provisions. The ratifica- tenced to twelve years' imprisonment. 
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The views of the commission are best archipelago. \Ve cannot from any point 
e.et forth in their own words: of view escape the responsibilities of gov- 
" Deplorable as war is, the one in which crnment which our sovereignty entails; 
we are now engaged was unavoidable by and the commission is strongly persuaded 
us. \Ve were attacked by a bold, advent- that the performance of our national duty 
UJ'ous, and enthusiastic army. No alter- will prove the greatest blessing to the peo- 
native was left to us except ignominious pIe of the Philippine Islands." 
retreat. Satisfied that nothing further could be 
" It is not to be conceived of that any accomplished in pursuance of their mis- 
American would have sanctioned the sur- sion until the rebellion was suppressed, 
render of Manila to the insurgents. Our and desiring to place before the Congress 
obligations to other nations and to the tll(> result of their observations, I re- 
friendly Filipinos and to ourselves and quested the commission to return to the 
our flag demanded that force should be met United States. Their most intelligent and 
with force. \Vhatever the future of the comprehensive report was submitted to 
Philippines may be, there is no course Congress. 
open to us now except the prosecution of Cit,il Commission Appointed. - In 
the war until the insurgents are reduced Marèh, 1900, believing that the insurrec- 
to submission. The commission is of the tion was practically ended and earnestly 
opinion that there has been no time since desiring to promote the establishment of 
the destruction of the Spanish squadron a stable government in the archipelago, 
by Admiral Dewey when it was possible I appointed the following civil commis- 
to withdraw our forces from the islands sion: William H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. 
either with honor to ourselves or with Dean C. Worcester, of Michigan; Luke 
safety to the inhabitants." 1. Wright, of Tennessee; Henry C. Ide, 
After the most thorough study of the of Vermont; and Bernard Moses, of Cali- 
peoples of the archipelago, the commission fornia. l\Iy instructions to them contain- 
reported, among other things: ed the following': 
"Their lack of education and political "You (the Secretary of 'Val') will in- 
experience, combined with their racia.l struct the commission to devote their 
and linguistic diversities, disqualify them, attention in the first instance to the es- 
in spite of their mental gifts and domes- tablishment of municipal governments, in 
tic virtues, to undertake the task of gov- which the natives of the islands, both in 
erning the archipelago at the present the cities and in the 1"11ral communities, 
time. The most that can be expected of shall be afforded the opportunity to man- 
them is to co-operate with the Americans age their own local affairs to the fullest 
in the administration of general affairs extent of which they are capable, and sub- 
from :Manna as a centre, and to under- ject to the least degree of supervision and 
take, subject to American control or control which a careful study of their 
guidance (as may be found necessary), the capacities and observation of the l\TOrking-s 
administration of provincial and munici- of native control show to be consistent 
pal affairs. . . . with the maintenance of law, order, and 
"Should our power by any fatality be loyalty. \Yhenever the commission is of 
withdrawn. the commission believes that the opinion that the condition of affairs 
the government of the Philippines would in the islands is such that the adminis- 
speedily lapse into anarchy, which would tration may safely be transferred from 
excuse, if it did not necessitate, the in- military to. civil 
ontrol they will report 
tervention of other powers, and the event- that conclusion to you (the Secretary of 
ual division of the islands among them. War), with their recommendations as to 
Only through American occupation, there- th(' form of central government to be es- 
fore, is the idea of a free, self-governing, tablished for the purpose of taking over 
and united Philippine commonwealth at the control. 
all conceivable. . . . "Beginning with Sept. 1, 1900, the 
"Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coin- authority to e-xercise, subject to my ap- 
cides with the dictates of national honor proval, through the Secretary of War, 
in forbidding our abandonment of the that part of the power of government in 
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the Philippine Islands which is of a legis- to be a witness against himself; that the 
latiye nature is to be transferred from right to be secure against unreasonable 
the military governor of the islands to searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
this commission, to be thereafter exercised lated; that neither slavery nor involun- 
by them in the place and stead of thc tary servitude shall exist except as a 
military governor, under such rules and punishment for crime; that no bill of at. 
regulations as you (the Secretary of War) tainder or ex post facto law shall be pass- 
shall prescribe, until the establishment of ed; that no law shall be passed abridging 
the civil central government for the the freedom of speech or of the press, 
islands contemplated in the last foregoing or the rights of the people to peaceably 
paragraph. or until Congress shall other- assemble and petition the government for 
wise provide. Exercise of this legislative a redress of grievances; that no law shaH 
authority will include the making of rules be made respecting the establishment of 
and orders having the effect of law for the religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
raising of revenue by taxes, customs thereof, and that the free exercise and en- 
duties and imposts, the appropriation and joyment of religious profession and wor- 
expenditure of the public funds of the ship without discrimination or preference 
islands, the establishment of an edu- shall for eyer be allowed. . . . 
cational system throughout the islands, .. It will be the duty of the commission 
the establishment of a system to secure to promote and extend, and, as they find 
an efficient civil service, the organization occasion, to improye, the system of edu- 
and establishment of courts, the organ- cation already inaugurated by the military 
ization and establishment of municipal authorities. In doing this they should 
and departmental governments, and all regard as of first importance the extension 
other matters of a civil nature for which of a system of primary education which 
the military gO\rernor is now competent shall be free to all, and which shall tend 
to provide by rules or orders of a legisla- to fit the people for the duties of citizen- 
tiye character. The commission will also ship, and for the ordinary avocations of a 
haye power during the same period to ap. civilized community. . . . Especial atten- 
point to office such officers under the tion should be at once given to affording 
judicial, educational, and civil service full opportunity to all. the people of the 
systems and in the municipal and depart- islands to acquire the use of the English 
mental governments as shall be provided." language. . . . 
Com.mission's lnstructions.-Until Con- "Upon all officers and employés of the 
gress shall take action I directed that: United States, both civil and military, 
" Cpon every division and branch of the should be impressed a sense of the duty to 
government of the Philippines must be im- observe not merely the material but the 
posed these inviolable rules: personal and social rights of the people 
"That no person shall be deprived of life, of the islands, and to treat them with the 
liberty, or property without due proceso; same courtesy and respect for their per- 
of law; that private propcrty shall not be sonal dignity which the people of the 
taken for public use without just com- "Cnited States are accustomed to require 
pensation; that in all criminal pros- from each other. 
cl'utions the accused shall enjoy the right " The articles of capitulation of the city 
to a speedy and public trial, to be of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898, concluded 
informed of the nature and cause of with these words: 
the accusation, to be confronted with the " 'This city, its inhabitants, its churches 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory and religious worship, its educational 
process for obtaining witnesses in his establishments and its private property of 
favor, and to have the assistance of all descriptions, are placed under the 
counsel for his defence; that excessive special safeguard of the faith and honor 
bail shall not be required, nor excessive of the American army.' 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual "I believe that this pledge has been faith- 
punishment inflicted; that no person shall fully kept. As high and sacred an obliga- 
be put twice in jeopardy for the same of- tion rests upon the government of the 
fence, or be compelled in any criminal case "Cnited States to give protection for prop- 
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erty and life, civil and religious freedom, representative Americans of different 
and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in sections of the country and from differ- 
the paths of peace and prosperity to all ent political parties, whose character and 
the people of the Philippine Islands. I ability guarantee the most faithful intel- 
charge this commission to labor for the ligence and patriotic service, are now 
full performance of this obligation, which laboring to establish stable government 
concerns the honor and conscience of their under civil control, in which the inhabi- 
country, in the firm hope that through tants shall participate, giving them op- 
their labors all the inhabitants of the portunity to demonstrate how far they are 
Philippine Islands may come to look back prepared for self-government. This com- 
with gratitude to the day when God gave mission, under date of Aug. 21, 1900, 
victory to the American army at Manila. makes an interesting report, from which 
and set their land under the sovereignty I quote the following extracts: 
and the protection of the people of the "Hostility against Americans original- 
United States." ly aroused by absurd falsehoods of un- 
That all might share in the regeneration scrupulous leaders. The distribution of 
of the islands and participate in their troops in 300 posts has by contact largely 
govf'rnment, I directed General Mac- dispelled hostility, and steadily improved 
Arthur, the military governor of the the temper of the people. This improve- 
Philippines, to issue a proclamation of ment is furthered by abuses of insurgents. 
amnesty, which contained among other Large numbers of people long for peace, 
statements the following: and are willing to accept government un- 
"l\lANILA, P. I., June 21, 1900. del' the United States. Insurgents not sur- 
U By direction of the President of the rendering after defeat divided into small 
United States, the undersigned announces gueri1la bands under general officers OT 
amnesty, with complete immunity for the become robbers. Nearly all of the promi- 
past and absolute liberty of action for the nent generals and politicians of the insur- 
future, to all persons who are now, or at rection, except Aguinaldo, have since been 
any time since Feb. 4, 1899, have been in captured or have surrendered and taken 
insurrection against the United States in the oath of allegiance. . . . 
either a military or civil capacity, and "All northern Luzon, except two prov- 
who shall, within a period of ninety days inces, is substantially free from in- 
from the date hereof, formally renounce surgents. People are busy planting, and 
all connection with such insurrection and asking for municipal organization. Rail. 
Embscribe to a declaration acknowledging way and telegraph line from Manila to 
and accepting the sovereignty and au. Dagupan, 122 miles, not molested for five 
tllOrity of the United States in and over months. . . . Tagalogs alone active in 
the Philippine Islands. The privilege leading guerilla warfare. In Negros, 
h('rewith published is extended to all con- (,(>bu, Romblon, Masbate, Sibuyan, Tablas, 
ccrned without any reservation whatever, Bohol, and other Philippine Islands little 
excepting that persons who have violated disturbance exists and civil government 
the laws of war during the period of eagf'rly awaited. . . . 
a('tive hostilities are not embraced within "Four years of war and lawl
ssness in 
the scope of this amnesty. . . . parts of islands have created unsettled 
" In order to mitigate as much as possi- conditions. . . . Native constabulary and 
blc consequf'nces resulting from the vari- militia, which should be organized at 
ous disturbances which since 189G have once. will end this, and the terrorism to 
suc('eeded eaf'h other so rapidly,and to pro- which defenceless people are subjected. 
vide in some measure for destitute FiJi- The natives desire to enlist in these 01'- 
pino soldiers during the transitory period ganiza tions. If judiciously Rf'lected and 
which must inevitably succeed a general officered, will be efficient forces for main- 
peace, the military authorities of the tf'nance of order, and will permit early 
United States will pay 30 pesos to f'ach man material reduction of rnitcd States 
who presf'nts a rifle in good condition." troops.... Turning islands over to 
Civil Commission's Report.-Under their coterie of Tagalog politicians will blight 
instructions the commission, composed of fair prospects of enormous improvement, 
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drive out capital, make life and property, munication will furnish market to vast 
secular and religious, most insecure; stretches of rich agricultural lands." 
banish by fear of cruel proscription con- They report that there are" calls from all 
siderable body of conservative Filipinos parts of the islands for public schools, 
who have aided Americans in well-founded school supplies, and English teachers 
belief that their people are not now fit greater than the commission can provide 
for self-government, and reintroduce same until a comprehensive school system is 
oppression and corruption which existed organized. Night schools for teaching 
in all provinces under :Malolos insurgent English to adults are being established in 
government during the eight months of its response to popular demand. Native chil- 
control. The result will be factional strife dren show aptitude in learning English. 
between jealous leaders, chaos and anarchy, Spanish is spoken by a small fraction of 
and will require and justify active in- people, and in a few years the medium 
tel' venti on of our government or some of communication in the courts, public 
other. . . . offices, and between different tribes will 
"Business, interrupted by war, much be English; creation of central govern- 
improved as peace extends. . . . In Ne- ment within eighteen months, under which 
gros more sugar in cultivation than ever substantially all rights described in the 
before. New forestry regulations give bill of rights in the federal Constitution 
impetus to timber trade, and reduce high are to be secured to the people of the 
price of lumber. The customs collections Philippines, will bring to them content- 
for the last quarter 50 per cent. greater ment, prosperity, education, and political 
than ever in Spanish history, and August enlightenment." 
collections show furtherincrease. The total No Alliance with Natives.-This shows 
1'evenue for same period one-third greater to my countrymen what has been and is 
than in any quarter under Spain, though being done to bring the benefits of liberty 
cedula tax, chief source of Spanish rev- and good government to these wards of 
enue, practically abolished. Economy and the nation. Every effort has been directed 
efficiency of military government have to their peace and prosperity, their ad- 
created surplus fund of $6,000,000, which vancement and well-being, not for our 
should be expended in much-needed public aggrandizement nor for pride of might, 
works, notably improvement of ::Manila not for trade or commerce, not for ex- 
Harbor. . . . With proper tariff and ploitation, but for humanity and civiliza- 
faciJities, :Manila will become great port tion, and for the protection of the vast 
of Orient.>' majority of the population who welcome 
Philippines' Bright Outlook.-The com- our sovereignty against the designing 
mission is confident that" by a judicious minority whose first demand after the 
customs law, reasonable land tax, and surrender of :Manila by the Spanish army 
proper corporation franchise tax, imposi- was to enter the city that they might loot 
tion of no greater rate than that in an it and destroy those not in sympathy with 
average American State will give less an- their selfish and treacherous designs. 
noyance, and with peace will produce rev- Nobody who wiII avail himself of the 
enues sufficient to pay expenses of efficient facts will longer hold that there was any 
government, including militia and constab- alliance between our soldiers and the in- 
ulary." They "are preparing a stringent surgents, or that any promise of indepeu- 
civil service law, giving equal opportunity dence was made to them. Long before their 
to FiJipinos and Americans, with prefer- leader had reached :Manila they had re- 
ence for the former where qualifications solved if the commander of the American 
are equal, to enter at lowest rank. and army would give them arms with which to 
by promotion reach head of department. fight the Spanish army they would later 
. . . Forty - five miles of railroad ex- turn upon us. which they did murderously 
tension under negotiation will give access and without the Ahadow of cause or jus- 
to a large province rich in valuable min- tification. There may be those without 
erals, a mile high, with strictly temperate the means of full information who believe 
climate. . . . Railroad construction will that we were in alliance with the in sur- 
give employment to many, the com- gents and that we assured them that they 
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should have independence. To such let that he should be given the arms of the 
me repeat the facts: On l\1ay 26, 1898, Ad- Spanish prisoners. All these demands 
miral Dewey was instructed by me to were refused." 
make no alliance with any party or faction Generals :Merritt, Greene, and Ander- 
in the Philippines that wmùd incur son, who were in comtnand at the begin- 
Jiability to maintain .their cause in the ning of our occupation and until the sur- 
future, and be repJied, under date of June render of Manila, state that there was no 
Ü, 1808: alliance with the insurgents and no prom- 
"Have acted according to spirit of de- ise to them of independence. On Aug. 
partment's instructions from the begin- 17, 1808, General :Merritt was instructed 
ning, and I have entered into no alliance that there must be no joint occupation 
with the insurgents or with any faction. of Manila with the insurgents. General 
This squadron can reduce the defences of Anderson, under date of Feb. 10, 1900, 
Manila at anv moment, but it is consid- says that he was present at the in- 
ered useless l;
til the arrival of sufficient terview between Admiral Dewey and the 
United States forces to retain possession." insurgent leader, and that in this inter- 
In the report of the first Philippine view Admiral Dewey made no promises 
commission, submitted on Nov. 2, 1899, whatever. He adds: 
Admiral Dewey, one of its members, said: "He [Aguinaldo] asked me if my gov- 
"No alliance of any kind was entered ernment was going to recognize his gov- 
into with Aguinaldo. nor was any promise ernment. I answered that I was there 
of independence made to him at any time." Rimply in a military capacity; that I 
General Merritt arrived in the Philip- could not acknowledge his government be- 
pines on July 2.3. 18f1S, and a despatch cause I had no authority to do so." 
from Admiral Dewey to the government at The Duty of Holding the Philippines.- 
\Vashington said: \V ould not our adversaries have Rent 
" Merritt arrived yesterday. Rituation is Dewe;y's fleet to Manila to capture and 
most critical at Manila. The Spanish may destroy the Spanish sea-power there, or, 
surrender at any moment. :Merritt's most despatching it there, would they have 
difficult problem will be how to deal with withdrawn it after the destruction of the 
the insurgents under Aguinaldo, who have Spanish fleet; and if the latter, whither 
become aggressive and even threatening would they have directed it to sail? Where 
towards our army." could it have gone? What port in the Orient 
Here is revealed the spirit of the in sur- was opened to it? Do our ad,'ersaries 
gents as early as July, 18f18, before the condemn the expedition under the com- 
protocol was signed, while we were still mand of General Merritt to strengthen 
engaged in active war with Spain. Even Dewey in the distant ocean aJ1d assist 
then the insurgents were threatening our in Our triumph over Spain, with which 
army. nation we were at war? \Yas it not oUl' 
'l'he Capture of jJJanila.-On Aug. 13 highest duty to strike Spain at every 
:Manila was captured, and of this and sub- vulnerable point, that the war might be 
sequent events the Philippine commission successfully concluded at the earJiest prac- 
says: ticable moment? 
"\Vhen the city of Manila was taken, And was it not our duty to protect the 
Aug. 13, the Filipinos took no part in lives and property of those who came 
the attack, but came following in with within our control by the fortunes of war? 
a view to looting the city, and were only Could we have come away at any time 
prevented from doing so by our forces between May I, 1808, and the conclusion 
preventing them from entering. Agui- of peace without a stain upon our good 
naldo claimed that he had the right to oc- name? Could we ha,'e come away with- 
cupy the city; he demanded of General out dishonor at any time after the ratifi- 
Merritt the palace of Malacanan for him- cation of the peace treaty by the Senate 
self and the cession of all the churches of of the United States? 
Manila, also that a part of the money There has been no time since the de- 
taken from the Spaniards as spoils of struction of the enemy's fleet when we 
war should be given up, and, above aU, could or should have left the Philippine 
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Archipelago. After the treaty of peace made. It is our purpose to establish in 
was ratified no power but Congress could the Philippines a government suitable 
surrender our sovereignty or alienate a to the wants and conditions of the in- 
foot of the territory thus acquired. The habitants, and to prepare them for self- 
Congress has not seen fit to do the one or government, and to give them self-gov- 
the other, and the President had no au- ernment when they are ready for it 
thority to do either, if he had been so in- and as rapidly as they are ready for it. 
clined, which he was not. So long as the That I am aiming to do under my con- 
sovereignty remains in us it is the duty of stitutional authority, and will continue 
the executive, whoever he may be, to up- to do until Congress shall determine the 
hold that sovereignty, and if it be attack": political status of the inhabitants of the 
ed to suppress its assailants. Would our archipelago. 
political adversaries do less? Democrats are Responsible.-Are our 
Tagals took the Offensive.-It has been opponents against the treaty? If so, they 
asserted that there would have been no must be reminded that it could not have 
fighting in the Philippines if Congress had been ratified in the Senate but for their 
declared its purpose to give independence assistance. The Senate which ratified the. 
to the Tagal insurgents. The insurgents treaty and the Congress which added its 
òid not wait for the action of Congress. sanction by a large appropriation com- 
They assumed the offenshe; they opened r;rised Senators and Representatives of 
fire on our army. Those who assert our the people of all parties. 
responsibility for the beginning of the Would our opponents surrender to the 
conflict have forgotten that before the insurgents, abandon our sovereignty, or 
treaty was ratified in the Senate, and cede it to them? If that be not their 
while it was being debated in that body, purpose then it should be promptly dis- 
and while the Bacon resolution was under daimed, for only evil can result from 
discussion, on Feb. 4, 1809, the insur- the hopes raised by our opponents in 
gents attacked the American army, after the minds of the Filipinos that, with their 
heing previously advised that the Amer- success at the polls in November, there 
ican forces were under orders not to fire will be a withdrawal of our army and of 
upon them except in defence. The papers American sovereignty over the archipelago, 
found in the recently captured archives the complete independence of the Tagalog 
of the insurgents demonstrate that this people recognized, and the powers of gov- 
attack had been carefully planned for ernment over all the other peoples of the 
wf'eks before it occurred. Their un pro- archipelago conferred upon the Tagalog 
yoked assault upon our soldiers at a leaders. 
time when the Senate was deliberating The effect of a belief in the minds of 
upon the treaty shows that no action on the insurgents that this will be done has 
our part except surrender and abandon- already prolonged the rebellion, and in- 
ment would have prevented the fighting, creases the necessity for the continuance 
and leaves no doubt in any fair mind of of a large army. It is now delaying full 
where the responsibility rests for the p
ace in the archipelago and the establish- 
shedding of 
\merican blood. ment of civil governments, and has in- 
With all the exaggerated phrase-mak- fluenced many of the insurgents again
t 
ing of this electoral contest we are in a
cepting the liberal terms of amnesty of- 
danger of being diverted from the real fered by General MacArthur under my 
contention. \Ve are in agreement with all direction. But for these false hopes a con- 
of those who supported the war with eiderable reduction could have been had 
Rpain, and also with those who counselled in our military estahlishment in the Phil- 
the ratification of the treaty of peaee. ippines, and the realization of a stahle 
Cpon these two great essential steps there govermnent would be already at hand. 
can b
 no issue, and out of these came The American people are asked by our 
all of our re!"ponsibilities. If others would opponents to yield the sovereignty of the 
shirk the obligations imposed by the war United States in the Philippines to a 
and the treaty, we must decline to act small fraction of the population. a single 
further with them, and here the issue was tribe out of eighty or more inhabiting 
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the archipelago, a fraction which wanton- upon the government, only changing the 
ly attacked the American troops in :Ma- relation from principal, which now exists, 
nila while in rightful possession under to that of surety. Our responsibility is 
the protocol with Spain, awaiting the rati- to remain, but our po\yer is to be dimin- 
fication of the treaty of peace by the ished. Our obligation is to be no less, 
Senate, and which has since been in active, but our title is to be surrendered to another 
open rebellion against the United States. power, which is without experience or 
\Vc are asked to transfer our sovereignty training or the ability to maintain a stable 
to a small minority in the islands with- government at home, and absolutely help- 
out consulting the majority, and to aban- less to perform its international obliga- 
don the largest portion of the population, tions with the rest of the world. To this 
which has been loyal to us, to the cruel- we are opposed. \Ve should not yield 
ties of the guerilla insurgent bands. More our title while our obligations last. In 
than this, we are asked to protect this the language of our platform, "Our au- 
minority in establishing a government, and thority should not be less than our re- 
to this end repress all opposition of the sponsibility," and our present res pons i- 
majority. \Ye are requinld to set up a bility is to establish our authority in every 
stable government in the interest of those !Iart of the islands. 
who have assailed our sovereignty and Sot'ereignty is Essential.-No govern- 
fired upon our soldiers, and then main- ment can so certainly preserve the peace, 
tain it at any cost or sacrifice against restore public order, establish law, jus- 
its enemies within and against those hav- tice, and stable conditions as ours. Neither 
ing ambitious designs from without. Congress nor the executive can establish 
Democrats want Militarism. - This a stable government in these islands except 
would require an army and navy far under our right of sovereignty, our au- 
larger than is now maintained in the thority, and our flag. And this we are 
Philippines, and still more in excess of doing. \Ve could not do it as a protec- 
what will be necessary with the full torate power so completely or so success- 
recognition of our sovereignty. A mili- fully as we are doing it now. As the 
tary support of authority not our own, sovereign power we can initiate action and 
as thus proposed, is the very essence of shape means to ends, and guide the Fili- 
militarism, which our opponents in their pinos to self-development and self-govern- 
platform oppose, but which by their pol- ment. As a protectorate power we coulrl 
icy would of necessity be established in not initiate action, but would be compelled 
its most offensive form. to follow and uphold a people with no 
The American people will not make the capacity yet to go alone. In the one case, 
murrlerers of our soldiers the agents of we can protect both ourselves and the 
the republic to cOD\Tey the blessing of lib- Filipinos from being involved in danger- 
erty and order to the Philippines. They cus complications; in the other, we could 
will not make them the builders of the not protect even the Filipinos until after 
new commonwealth. Such a course would their trouble had come. 
be a betrayal of our sacred obligations Besides, if we cannot establish any gov- 
to the peaceful Filipinos, and 'would place ernment of our own without the consent 
at the mercy of dangerous adventurers the of the governed, as our opponents contend. 
lives and property of the natives and the then we could not establish a stable gov- 
foreigners. It woulrl make possible and ernment for them or make ours a pro- 
easy the commission of such atrocities as tecto rate without the like consent, amI 
'were secretly planned, to be executed on neither the majority of the people nor a 
Feb. 22, 1899, in the city of Manila, when minority of the people have invited us 
only the vigilance of our army prevented to assume it. \Ve could not maintain a 
the attempt to assassinate our soldierf! protectorate even with the consent of tlle 
and all foreigners and pillage and destroy governed without giving provocation for 
the city and its surroundings. conflicts and possibly costly wars. Our 
In short, the proposition of those op- rights in the Philippines are now free from 
posed to us is to continue aIt the obliga- outside interference. and will continue so 
tions in the Philippines which now rest in our present relation. They would not 
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be thus free in any other relation. 'Ve rock upon which th Republican party 
will not give up our own to guarantee was builded and now rests. Liberty is 
another sovereignty. the great Republican doctrine, for which 
American Title is Good.-Our title is the people went to war, and for which a 
good. Our peace commissioners believed million lives were offered and billions of 
they were receiving a good title when they dollars were expended to make it a law- 
concluded the treaty. The executive be- ful legacy of all without the consent of 
lieved it was a good title when he sub. master or slave. There is a strain of 
mitted it to the Senate of the United ill-concealed hypocrisy in the anxiety to 
States for its ratificatIon. The Senate extend the constitutional guarantees to 
believed it was a good title when they the people of the Philippines, while their 
gave it their constitutional assent, and nullification is openly advocated at 
th
 Congress seem not to have doubted home. 
its completeness when they appropriated Our opponents may distrust themselves, 
$20,000,000 provided by the treaty. If Lut they have no rigbt to discredit the 
any who favored its ratification be- good faith and patriotism of the majority 
1ieved it gave us a bad title, they were of the people, who are opposed to them; 
not sincere. Our title is practically they may fear the worst form of impe- 
identical with that under which we hold rialism with the helpless Filipinos in 
our territory acquired since the beginning their hands, but if they do, it is because 
of the government, and under which we they have parted with the spirit and 
have exercised full sovereignty and estab. faith of the fathers and have lost the 
lished government for the inhabitants. virility of the founders of the party which 
It is worthy of note that no one out- they profess to represent. 
side of the -enited Rtates disputes the ful- The Republican party doesn't l13ve to 
ness and integrity of the cession. 'Vhat, assert its devotion to the Declaration of 
tlJen. is the real issue on this subject? Independence. That immortal instrument 
Whether it is paramount to any other or of the fathers remained unexecuted until 
not, it is whether we shall be responsible the people, under the lead of the Repub- 
for the government of the Philippines with lican party in the awful clash of battle, 
the sovereignty and authority which en- turned its promises into fulfilment. It 
able us to guide them to regulated liberty, wrote into the Constitution the amend- 
law, safety, and progress, or whether we ments guaranteeing political equality to 
shall be responsible for the forcible and American citizenship, and it has never 
arbitrary government of a minority with- broken them or counselled others in break- 
out sovereignty and authority on our ing them. It will not be guided in it" 
part, and with only the embarrassment of conduct by one set of principles at home 
a protectorate which draws us into theÌr and another set in the new territory be- 
troubles without the power of preventing longing to the United States. 
them. If our opponents would only practise 
There were those who two years ago as well as preach the doctrines of Abra- 
were rushing us up to war with Spain 1>:un Lincoln, there would be no fear for 
who are unwilling now to accept its clear th(' safety of our institutions at home or 
consequence, as there are those among us their rightful influence in any territory 
who advocated the ratification of the over which our flag floats. Empire bas 
treaty of peace, but now protest against bEen expelled from Porto Rico and the 
its obligations. Nations which go to war Philippines by American freemen. The 
must be prepared to accept its resultant flag of the republic now floats over these 
obligations, and when they make treaties islands as an emblem of rightful sover- 
must keep them. cignty. Will the republic stay and dis- 
The Administration's Purpo.<w. - Those pense to their inhabitants the blessings 
who profess to distrust the liberal and of liberty, education, and free institutions, 
honorable purposes of the administration or steal away, leaving them to anarchy 
ill its treatment of the Philippines are or imperialism? 
not justified. Imperialism has no place The American question is between duty 
ill its creed or conduct. Freedom is a and desertion-the American verdict will 
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be for duty and against desertion, for the 
l"Cpublic is against both anarchy and im- 
perialism. 
The Chinese Situation. - The country 
has been fully advised of the purposes of 
the United States in China, and they will 
be faithfuHy adhered to as already de- 
fined. The nation is filleù with grati- 
tude that the little band, among them 
many of our own blood, who for two 
months have been subjected to privations 
and peril by the attacks of ritiless hordes 
at the Chinese capital, exhibiting su- 
preme courage in the face of despair, have 
been enabled by Go"'s favor to greet their 
rescuers and find shelter under their own 
flag. 
The people, not alone of this land, but 
of all lands, have watched and prayed 
through the terrible stress and protract- 
ed agony of the helpless sufferers in Pe- 
king, and while at times the dark tidings 
seemed to make all hope vain, the res- 
('uers nenr faltered in the heroic fulfil- 
ment of their noble task. 'Ye are grate- 
ful to our own soldiers and sailors and 
marines, and to all the brave men, who, 
though assembled under many standards 
representing peoples and races strangers 
in country and speech, were yet united 
in the sacred mission of carrying succor 
to the besieged with a success that is now 
the cause of a world's rejoicing. 
Rcunion of the .Xorth and South in 
Pecling.-Xot only have we reason for 
thanksgiving for our material blessings, 
but we should rejoice in the complete 
unification of the people of all sections 
of our country that has so happily de- 
veloped in the last few years and made for 
us a more perfect union. 
The obliteration of old differences, the 
common devotion to the flag and the 
common sacrifices for its honor, so con- 
spicuously shown by the men of the North 
and South in the Spanish 'Val', have so 
strengthened the ties of friendship and 
mutual respect that nothing can ever 
again divide us. The nation faces the new 
cf'ntury gratefully and hopefully, with in- 
creasing love of country, with firm faith 
in its free institutions, and with high 
resolve that they" shall not perish from 
the earth. 
Y ery respect.fully yours, 
WIlLIAM 
fcKI
LEY. 


Second I nauguraZ Address, ]1 arch 4, 
1901 : 


My fellow - citizens,. - 'Yhen we as- 
sembled here on March 4, 1897, there was 
great anxiety with regard to our currem'y 
and credit. None exists now. Then our 
treasury receipts were inadequate to lUef't 
the current obligations of the government. 
Kow they are sufficient for an public 
needs, and we have a surplus instead of 
a deficit. Then I felt constrained to con- 
vene the Congress in extraordinary session 
t(l devise revenues to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the government. Now I have 
the satisfaction to announce that the Con- 
gress just closed has reduced ta
ation in 
the sum of $41,000,000. Then there was 
deep solicitude because of the long de- 
pression and the consequent distress of 
our laboring population. Now every ave- 
nue of production is crowded with 
activity, labor is well employed, and 
American products find good markets a.t 
home and abroaù. 
Our dh-ersified production:,;, howewr, are 
increasing in such unpreceùented volume 
flS to admonish us of the necessity of still 
further enlarging our foreig'll markets by 
broader commercial relations. For this 
purpose reciprocal trade arrangements 
with other nations should in liberal spirit 
be carefully cultivated and promoted. 
The national verdict of 1896 has for the 
most part been executed. 'Yhatenr re- 
mains unfulfilled is a continuing obliga- 
tion resting with undiminished force upon 
the executive and the Congress. But 
fortunate as our condition is. its penna- 
nence can only be assured by sound busi- 
ness methods and strict economv in na- 
tional administration and legislaÙon. 'Ve. 
should not permit our great prosperity 
to lead us to reckless ventures in busi- 
ness or profligacy in public expenditures. 
'Vhile the Congress determines the objects 
and the sum of appropriations, the offi- 
cials of the executive departments are re- 
sponsible for honest and faithful disburse- 
ment, and it should be their constant care 
to avoid waste and extravagance. 
Honesty, capacity, and industry are no- 
where more indispensable than in public 
employmf'nt. There should be funda- 
mental requisites to appointment. and the 
surest guarantees against remon!1. 
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11'our years ago we stood on the brink disturb the judgment. Existing problems 
of war without the people knowing it and demand the thought and quicken the con- 
without any preparation or effort at prepa- science of the country, and the responsi- 
ration for the impending peril. I did Lility for their presence as well as for 
all that in honor could be done to avert their righteous settlement rests upon us 
the war, but without avail. It became in- all- no more upon me than upon you. 
cYÏtable, and the Congress at its first There are some national questions in the 
regular ses!:;ion. without party division, soìution of which patriotism should ex- 
prO\
ided money in anticipation of the clude partisanship. Magnifying their 
crisis and in preparation to meet it. It difficulties will not take them off our 
came. The result was signally favorable hands nor facilitate their adjustment. 
to 
\merican arms, and in the highest de- Distrust of the capacity, integrity, and 
gree honorable to the government. It im- high purposes of the American people will 
posed upon us obligations from which we not be an inspiring theme for future po- 
cannot escape and from wlÜch it would be litical contests. Dark pictures and gloomy 
dishonorable to seek to escape. \Ve are forebodings are worse than uHeless. These 
now at peace with the world, and it is only becloud, they. do not help to point 
my fervent prayer that if differences ari!'>e the way to safety and honor. "Hope 
between us and other powers they may be maketh not ashamed." The prophets of 
settled by peaceful arbitration and that evil wen> not the builders of the republic, 
hereafter we may be spared the horrors nor in its crises sinee have they saved or 
of war. served it. The faith of the fathers was a 
Entrusted by the people for a second mighty force in its creation, and the faith 
time with the office of President, I enter of their descendants has wrought its prog- 
upon its administration appreciating the ress and furnished its defenders. 
great responsibilities which attach to this They are obstructionists who despair 
renewed honor and commission, promising and who would destroy confidence in the 
unreserved devotion on my part to their ability of our people to solve wisely and 
faithful discharge and reverently invoking- for civilization the mighty problems rest- 
for my guidance the direction and favor ing upon them. The 
-\merican people, in- 
of Almighty God. I should shrink from trenched in freedom at home, take their 
the duties this dav assumed if I did not love for it wherever they go, and they re- 
feel that in their
 performance I should ject as mistaken and unworthy the doc- 
have the co-operation of the wise and pa- trine that we lose our own liberties by se- 
triotic men of all parties. It encourages curing the enduring foundations of liberty 
mp for the g-reat task whicll I now under- to others. Our institutions will not de- 
take to believe that those who voluntarily teriorate by e
tension, and our sense of 
committed to me the trust imposed upon justice will not abate under tropic suns in 
the chief executive of the republic will distant seas. As heretofore, so hereafter 
give to me generous support in my duties will the nation demonstrate its fitness to 
to "preserve, 'Protect, and defend the Con- administer any new estate which events 
f'titution of the United States" and to devolve upon it, and in the fear of God 
"care that the laws be faithfully exe- will" take occasion by the hand and make 
cuted." The national purpose is indicated the bounds of freedom wider yet." If 
through a national election. It is the there are those among us who would make 
constitutional method of ascertaining the our way more difficult, we must not be 
public will. \Yhen once it is registered disheartened, but the more earnestly dedi- 
it is a law to us all, and faithful observ- cate Oluselves to the task upon which we 
ance should fonow its decrees. have rightly entered. The path of progress 
Strong hearts and helpful hands are is seldom smooth. New things are often 
needed, and, fortunately. we ha\'e them in found hard to do. Our fathers found 
every part of our beloved country. \Ve them so. We find them so. They are in- 
are reunited. Sectionalism has disap- convenient. They cost. us something. 
J1eared. Division on public questions can Uut are we not made better for the effort 
no longer be traced by the war maps of and sacrifice, and are not those we serve 
1861. These old differences less and less lifted up and blessed? 
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\Ve will be consoled, too, with the fact is of such great importance, involving an 
that opposition has confronted every on- obligation resulting from our intervention 
ward movement of the republic from its and the treaty of peace, that I am glad 
opening hour until now, but without suc- to be advised by the r
cent act of Con- 
cess. The republic has marched on and gress of the policy which the legislative 
on, and its every step has exalted free- branch of the government deems essential 
dom anJ humanity. We are undergoing to the best interests of Cuba and the 
the same ordeal as did our predecessors United States. The principles which led 
nearly a century ago. \Ve are following to our intervention require that the funda- 
the course they blazed. They triumphed. mental law upon which the new govern- 
\Yill their successors falter and plead or- ment rests should be adapted to secure a 
ganic impotency in the nation? Surely government capable of performing the du- 
after 125 vears of achievement for man- ties and discharging the functions of a 
kind we wÙI not now surrender our equal- separate nation, of observing its inter- 
ity with other powers on matters funda- national obligations, of protecting life and 
mental and essential to nationality. With property, insuring order, safety, and lib- 
no such purpose was the nation created. erty, and conforming to the established 
In no such !'pirit has it developed its full and historical policy of the United States 
and independent sovereignty. We adhere in its relation to Cuba. 
to the principle of equality among our- The peace which we are pledged to leave 
selns, and by no act of ours will we as- to the Cuban people must carry with it 
sign to ourselves a subordinate rank in the the guarantees of permanence. \Ve became 
family of nations. E>ponsors for the pacification of the island 
My felIow-citizens, the public events of and we remain accountable to the Cubans, 
the past four years have gone into his- no less than to our own country and peo- 
tory. They are too near to justify recital. pIe, for the reconstruction of Cuba as a 
Some of them were unforeseen; many of free commonwealth on abiding foundations 
them momentous and far-reaching in their of right, justice, liberty, and assured or- 
consequences to ourselves and our reI a- der. Our enfranchisement of the people 
tions with the rest of the world. The part will not be completed until free Cuba 
which the United States bore so honorably I'!halI" be a reality, not a name; a perfect 
in the thriHing scenes in China, while new entity, not a hasty experiment. bearing 
to American life, has been in harmony within itself the elements of failure." 
with its true spirit and best traditions, While the treaty of peace with Spain 
and in dealing with the results its policy was ratified on Feb. 6, lS9g, and rati- 
wiH be that of moderation pnd fairness. fications were exchanged nearly two years 
\Ve face at this moment a most impor- ago, the Congress has indicated no form 
tant question-that of the future relations of government for the Philippine Isl- 
of the United States and Cuba. With our ands. It has, however, provided an 
near neighbors we must remain close army to enable the executive to suppress 
friends. The declaration of the purposes insurrection, restore peace, give security 
of this government in the resolution of to the inhabitants, and establish the au- 
April 20, 1898, must be made good. Ever thority of the United States throughout 
!'ince the evacuation of the island by the the archipelago. It has authorized the or- 
al'1I1Y of Spain the executive with aU ganization of native troops as auxiliary 
practicable speed has been assisting its to the regular force. It has been advised 
people in the successive steps necessary irom time to time of the acts of the miIi- 
to the establishment of a free and inde- tary and naval officers in the islands, of 
pendent government, prepared to assume my action in appointing civil commis- 
and perform the obligations of interna- sions, of the instructions with which they 
tional law which now rest upon the were charged, of their duties and powers, 
United States under the treaty of Paris. of their recommendations, and of their 
The convention elected by the people to several acts under executive commission, 
frame a constitution is approaching' the together with the very complete genera1 
completion of its labors. The transfer of information they have submitted. These 
American control to the new government reports funy set forth the conditions, past 
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and present, in the islands, and the in- ushered in the reign of peace to be made 
structions clearly show the principles permanent by a government of liberty 
which will guide the executive until the under law! 
Congress shall, as it is required to do by McKinly, JOHN, governor of Delaware; 
the treaty, determine" the civil rights and born in Ireland, Feb. 24, 1724; emigrated 
political status of the native inhabitants.:' to \-he United States when a young man; 
The Congress having added the sanction held several State offices, and in 1777 was 
of its authority to the powers already elected governor of Delaware. After the 
possessed and exercised by the executive battle of the Brandywine the Briti>>h plun- 
under the Constitution, thereby leaving dered \Yilmington and captured 1\IcKinly, 
with the executive the responsibility for but 'released him on parole in August, 
the government of the Philippines, I shall 1778. He died in Wilmington, Del., Aug. 
continue the efforts already begun until 31, 17Ð6. 
order shall be restored throughout the McKinney, MORDECAI, lawyer; born 
islands, and as fast as conditions permit near Carlisle, Pa., about 1796; graduated 
will establish local governments, in the at Dickinson College in 1814; admitted to 
formation of which the full co-operation the bar in 1817; began practice in Harris- 
of the people has been already invited, and burg; and was made deputy attorney- 
when established will encourage the peo- general of Miami county in 1821. Later 
pIe to administer them. The settled pur- he devoted his time to compiling works 
pose, long ago proclaimed, to afford the on law. His publications include The 
inhahitants of the islands self-government Penn.<1ylvania J1tstice of the Peace; The 
as fast as they were ready for it will be United States ConstitutionaZ ManuaZ
. Our 
pursued with earnestness and fidelity. Government j The American Magistrate 
Already something has been accomplish- and Civil Officer: A Manual for Popular 
ed in this direction. The government's Use; Pennsylvania Tax Laws; and A 
representatives, civil and military, arc Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania Rel- 
doing faithful and noble work in their ati1,.e to Banks and Bankers. He died in 
mi!:;sion of emancipation, and merit the ap- Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 17, 1867. 
proval and support of their countrymen. McKnight, CHARLES, surgeon; born in 
The most liberal terms of amnesty have Cranberry, N. J., Oct. 10, 1750; grad- 
already been communicated to the insur- uated at Princeton in 1771, studied 
gents; the way is still open for those who medicine with Dr. William Shippen, and 
have raised their arms against the govern- entered the Continental army as a sur- 
ment for honorable submission to its geon. He Boon became surgeon of the 
authority. Our countrymen should not Middle Department. After the war he 
be deceived. \Ve are not waging war settled in New York, where he became a 
against the inhabitants of the Philippine very eminent practitioner, and was for 
Islands. A portion of them are making some time Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
war against the United States. By far gery in Columbia College. He died in 
the greater part of the inhabitants recog- New York City, Nov. 10, 17ÐI. 
nize American soverf'ignty and welcome it McKnight, HARVEY \VASIIINGTON, edu- 
as a guarantee of order and of security for cator; born in McKnightstown, Pa., April 
life, propprty, liberty, freedom of con- 3, 1843; graduated at Pennsylvania Col- 
scimce, and the pursuit of happiness. To lege, Gettysburg, in 1865, and at the 
thf'm full protection will be given. They Theological Seminary there in 1867. He 
shall not be abandoned. \Ve will not leave served in the Union army from 1862 till 
the destiny of the loyal millions in the the close of the war. In 1867-70 he was 
islands to the disloyal thousands who are pastor of the Zion Lutheran Church, in 
in rebellion again!'t the United States. Newville, Pa.; in 1872-80 of St. Paul's 
Order under civil institutions will come as Church in Easton, Pa.; in 1880-84 of the 
soon as those who now break the peace first English Lutheran Church in Cincin- 
>>hall kepp it. Foree will not be needed or nati. In the latter year he became presi- 
u!'ed when those who make war again.
t dent of Pennsylvania College. In 1889- 
us shall make it no more. May it end 91 he was president of the General Synod 
without further bloodshed, and there be of the Lutheran Church of the United 
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States. He established the Pennsylvania tions to :Minister McLane, the President 
Chautauqua. said, " Ask nothing but what is right, and 
McLane, ALLAN, military officer; born submit to nothing that is wrong." In 
presumably in Philadelphia, Aug. 8, 174G. 1833, in consequence of .his declining to 
Removing to Delaware in 1774, he left remove the government deposits from the 
an estate in Philadelphia worth $15,000, United States Bank, he was transferred 
the whole of which he sacrificed in the ser- to the post of Secretary of State, which 
vice of his country. He entered warmly he held until 1834, when he resigned. In 
into the contest for freedom, becoming first 1837-47 he was president of the Balti- 
a lieutenant in Cæsar Rodney's regiment; more and Ohio Railroad. Pending the 
joined the army under 'Washington in spttIement of the Oregon boundary ques- 
17iG, and distinguished himself at the tion, he was again minister to Great Brit- 
battles of Long Island, "'bite Plains, ain, appointed by President Polk in June, 
Trenton. and Princeton; was made a cap- 1845. His last pnblic acts were as a mem- 
tain in 177i; commanded the outposts of bel' of the convention at Annapolis to re- 
the Continental army around Philadelphia form the constitution of :Maryland. He 
while that city was occupied by the Brit- died in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1857. 
ish (liii-78); and was made major of the McLane, ROBERT l\IILLlGAN, diploma- 
infantry of Lee's" Legion:' While in ser- tist; born in Wilmington, Del., June 23, 
vice under GEN. HENRY LEE (q. v.), he 1815; a son of Louis l\IcLane; gradu- 
discovered and reported the weakness of ated at the enited States Military Acad- 
the garrison at Stony Point, and promoted emy in 1837, and assigned to the 1st Ar- 
its capture on July 16, 1779. He also re- tillery. In 1841-43 he studied the dike 
vealed the weakness of the garrison at and drainage systems of Italy and Hol- 
Paulus's Hook, and participated in the land. Returning to the United States, 
brilliant affair there, Aug. 19, 1779. His he resigned from the army; began prac- 
personal courage and strength were re- tising law in 
Iar:fland; and was elected 
markable. In an enconnter, near Frank- to Congress as a Democrat in lR44, 184G, 
iord, Pa., with three British dragoons, and 1848. In 1'\.33 President Pierce ap- 
he killed one, wounded another, and pointed him "Cnited States commissioner 
caused the third to flee for his life. After to China, with plenipotentiary powers. 
the war he held prominent civil posts- After accomplishin
 his mission he re- 
namely, member of the Assembly of Dela- turned to the Pnited States. In 1859 
ware, and its speaker; six years a privy he was appointed rnited States minister 
councillor; a judge of the court of com- to l\1ðico, where he negotiated a treaty 
mon pleas; marshal of the district from for the protection of American citizens. 
1790 to 1798; and collector of the port He again held a seat in Congress in 1878- 
of Wilmington from 1808 until his death, 8
, and soon after the expiration of his 
in that city, :May 22, 18
9. last term was elected gO\"ernor of Mary. 
McLane, LOUIS, diplomatist; born in land. In 188;)-89 he was United States 
Smyrna, Del., :May 28, 1186; son of Allan minister to France. He died in Paris, 
McLane; entered the navy at thirteen France, 
<'\pri1 16, UW8. 
years of age, and sernd as a midshipman McLaughlin, A
[)REW CUNN'IN'GIIAM, 
under Dec
Üur in the Philadelphia, but educator; born in Beardstown, Ill., Feb. 
afterwards studied Jaw, and was admitted 14, 18Gl; graduated at the L'niversity of 
to the bar in 1808. \Yhen Baltimore was Michigan in 1882, and Í1"01ll its law de- 
threatened, in 1814, he was a member of partment in 1883; instruetor of Latin in 
a volunteer corps that marched to its de- the Unh"ersity of ::\Iichigan in 1886-87, 
fence. For ten successive years (1817-27) and of History in 1887-88; assistant pro- 
he represented Delaware in Congress. and fessor in 18R8-91; anù Professor of Anwri- 
was United States Senator in 1827-29. ean History since 1891. He has editcrl 
In :May, 1829, President Jackson appoint- Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Lam 
ed him American minister to Great Brit- (3d and revised edition); and Ame1'ican 
ain, whieh post he held two years, when Historical Ret'iew; and is author of His- 
he was caned to Jackson's cabinet as Sec- tory of Higher Education in 1Jlichigan; 
retary of the Treasury. In his instruc- Le'tcis Cass (in American Statesmen 
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Series}; Cidl Gorernment of l1Iichigan; 
The History of the A.merican Yation; etc. 
McLaurin, A:VSEDI JOSEPH, lawyer; 
born in Brandon, ::\Iiss., 
Iarch 26, 1848; 
was educated at SummerviJ]e Institute; 
served in the Confederate army during the 
Civil 'Yar; admitted to the Missis:;ippi 
bar in 1868; and practised in Raleigh, 
and later in Brandon. He was a member 
of the State legislature in 1879; Demo- 
cratic United States Senator in 1894-95 
and 1901-07; and governor of Missis- 
sippi in 1896-1900. 
McLaws, LAFAYETTE, military officer; 
born in Augusta, Ga., Jan. 15, 1821; 
graduated at West Point in 1842; re- 
mained in the army until 18Gl, when he 
joined the Confederates, and became one 
of the most active of their military lead- 
ers. He had served in the war against 
Mexico. Made a major-general in the 
Confederåte army, lie commandcd a di- 
vision under Lee, and surrendered with 
Johnston's armr in April, 186.ï; was after- 
wards collector of internal revenue and 
postmaster in Savannah; and lectured on 
'l'he Maryland Campaign. He died in 
Savannah, July 24, 1897. 
Maclay, EDGAR STAXTOX, author; born 
in Foo Chow, China, April 18, 186
; 
graduated at Syracuse ruiversity in 1883; 
connected with the Brooklyn Times and 
the Kew York Tribune, 1886-96; be- 
came light-house keeper ou Old Field 
Point in 18%; and a clerk in the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard in 1901. He is author of 
The History of the United States NOl'y; 
Reminiscences of the Old Nary; the His- 
tory of American Priwteers: etc. His 
reflections on the conduct of Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley at Santiago led to the court 
of inquiry on that officer's actions. 
McLean, SIR ALLAN, military officer; 
born in Scotland. in 1725; was at the 
capture of }""'ort Duquesne in 1758; 
8erved under Amherst in 175D; and in 
1775 came to America again, to fight the 
colonists. He occupied Quebec late in 
1775, and rendered great f:en-ice during 
the siege by ::\IontgomeQ'. He commandí'd 
the fort at Penobscot in 177D, and was 
promoted brigadier-gení'ral after leaving 
America. He died in ] 7R4. 
McLean, JOJIX, judst: born in ::\[orris 
county, N. J.. )[arch II. 178.3. His father 
removed first to Yirginia, then to Ken- 
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tucky, and in li99 settled in Warren 
county, O. John labored on a farm until 
he was sixteen years old, receiving a scanty 
education; studied law, was admitted to 
t.he Lar in 1807, and was a member of 
Congl'ess from 1813 to 1816. He was a 
8upporter of Madison's administration, 
and from 1816 to 1822 was a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio. In 1822 he 
was made commissioner of the general 
land-office, and in 1823 Postmaster-General. 
hi 1830 he became a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and was always 
known as an advocate for the freedom 
of the slaves. In the DRED SCOTT CASE 
(q. v.), Judge McLean dissented from the 
opinion of Chief-Justice Taney. He died 
in Cincinnati, 0., April 4, 1861. 
McLellan, ISAAC, poet; born in Port- 
land, Me., :May 21, 1806; graduat.ed 
at Bowdoin College in 1826. During his 
course there he was a fellow-student of 
Henry W. Longfellow, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and George B. Cheever. After 
graduation he studied law and practised 
in Boston for several :rears. In 1851 he 
removed to Xew York and applied him- 
self to literary work, chiefly poetry and 
writings on field sports. His publications 
include The Year, and Other Poems; The 
Fall of the lndian; Poems of the Rod 
and fl-UIl; Haunts of W-ild Game: .War 
Poems, etc. He died in Greenport, Long 
Island, Aug. 20, 1899. 
McLeod, ALEXANDER, clergyman; born 
on the island of Mull, Scotland, June 12, 
1774; came to the United States early 
in life; graduated at Union College in 
I i98; ordained in the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in 1799; and was pastor 
of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of New York till his death. His pub- 
lications include Negri) Slavery Unjustifi- 
able; rie'l-V of the Late War, etc. He died 
in New York City, Feb. 17, 1833. 
McMahon, JOHN VAN I,EAR, lawyer; 
born in :Maryland in 1800; graduated at 
Princeton College in 1817; admitted to 
the bar in 1821; attained prominence both 
as a lawyer and as a political speaker; 
was coun"sel for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company for several years. He 
published An Rist01'ical "View of Mary- 
land. He died in Cumberland, Md., June 
15, 1871. 
McMaster, JOHN BACH, historian; born 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, 185
; 40,000 men turned his face towards the 
graduated at the College of the City of Ohio. Bragg divided his force into three 
New York in 1872; employed in civil en- corps, commanded respectively by Generals 
gineering in 1873-77; instructor in civil Hardee, Polk, and E. Kirby Smith. The 
engineering at Princeton University in latter was sent to Knox.ville, Tenn., while 
1877-83; and became Professor of Amer- the two former held Chattanooga and its 
ican History in the University of Penn- vicinity. Buell disposed his line from 
sylvania in the latter year. He has been Huntsville, Ala., to McMinnsville, 'Varren 
a prolific producer of historical work of co., Tenn. So la
 the opposing armies 
high merit, his best known publications when Kirby Smith left Knoxville to in- 
being A Histot"Y of the People of the vade Kentucky. Bragg crossed the Ten- 
United States (7 volumes); Benjamin nessee, just above Chattanooga, on Aug. 21, 
Fmnklin as a Man of Letters; With the with thirty-six regiments of infantry, five 
Fathers; Ot"igin, Meaning, ana. Application of cavalry, and forty guns. Louisville 
of the jI,{om"oe Doctrine; A School His- was his destination. He advanced among 
tory of the United States, etc. the rugged mountains towa,rds Buell's left 
McMillan, CHARLES, civil engineer; at l\IcMinnsville as a feint, but faidy 
born in Moscow, Russia, March 24, 1841; flanked the Nationals. ThiR was a caval- 
educated there and in HamiJton, Canada; ry movement, which resulted in a battle 
graduated at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- there. The horsemen were lcd by General 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., in 1860; and became Forrest, who, for several da.ys, had been 
assistant engineer of the Brooklyn water- hovering around Lebanon, Mul'f\'ecshoro, 
works; in 1861-65 he was assistant en- and Nashville. Attempting to cut off 
gineer of the Croton waterworks, New Buell's communications, he was confront- 
York; in 1865-71 Professor of Geodesy ed (Aug. 30) hy National caYa1r
T under 
and Road Engineering in Rensselaer Poly- Eo P. Fyffe, of Gen. T. J. 'Vood's division, 
technic Institute; in 1871-75 Professor of WllO had made a rapid march. After a 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering in I.e- short struggle tIle Confederates wcre rout- 
high University; amI in 1875 was called ed. Supposing Bragg was aiming at 
to the chair of Civil Engineering and Ap- Nashville, Buen took immediate nwas- 
plied :Mathematics in Princeton Univer- ures to dpfcnd that city. 
sity. In 1885 he became editor of Smith's MacMonnies, FREDERICK W T TLLTA1\I, 
'l'opographical Drawing. sculptor; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ept. 
MacMillan, CONWAY, botanist; born in 30, 1863; received a common school edu- 
HiUsdale, Mich., Aug. 26, 1867; was edu- cation; entered the studio of Augustus St. 
cated at the University of Nebraska, and Gaudens in ] 880; studied for four years 
Harvard and Jolms Hopkins universities; in the life classes of the AcadC'my of De- 
became assistant in geology in the Uni- sign and Art Students' Lpague, and ('om- 
versity of Nebraska in 1886; entomologist pleted his art education abroad, f:tudying 
to the Nebraska agricultural experiment in Munich in thf' atelier of Fa]guii'rp; in 
station in 1887; and instructor in botany the Êcole des Reaux Arts, in Paris, and 
in the University of Minnesota in 1888. in th
 private studio of Antonin l\ferci(>: 
He is the editor of .1linnesota BotanicaZ received the" prix d'atelier," the higlwst 
Htudie,ç. prize open to foreigners: opened a. stndia 
McMillin, RENTON, statcsman; born of his own in Paris; and in 1896 receiwd 
in Monroe county, Ky.. Sept. 11, 1845; the Cross of the Legion of Honor. His 
elected a member of the Tennessee leg- principal works are the famous statue of 
islature in 1874; member of Congress, Bacchante, whicll he gave to C. F. 1\{c- 
1879-99; elected governor of the State in Kim, who in 1897 presented it to tIle 1\{pt- 
1899. ropo1itan Museum of Art in New York 
McMinnsville, BATTLE NEAR. In the City; the fountain at the World's Colum- 
summer of 1862, Generals Bragg and Buen bian Exposition in Chicago; the staÍlw of 
marched in nearly paranel lines eastward Nathan Hale, in City Hall Park, New 
towards Chattanooga-the latter north of York; Fame, at 'Vest Point; Diana: Pan 
t.he Tennessee River, and the former south of Rohallion; the quadriga for the Brook- 
of it. Bragg won the race, and with fully lyn Memorial Arch; tIle two bronze eagles 
GO 
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for the entrance to Prospect Park, Brook- opening of the l\Iississippi River; and the 
l.yn, etc. In lU03 he was selected to engagements and surrender at Fort Fisher. 
make a statue of General :McClellan for He died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 
Washington, D. C. 1900. 
McNab, SIR ALLAN NAPIER, military McNamara, JOHN, clergyman; born in 
oflicer; born in Xiagara, Ontario, Canada, Dromore, Ireland, Dec. 27, 1824; received 
Feb. 19, HU8. His father was the principal a collegiate education and studied theology 
aide on the staff of General Simcoe ùur- at the General Theological Seminary in 
ing the Revolutionary War. Allan became New York City; was ordained in the 
a midshipman in 1813, in the British fleet Protestant Episcopal Church; labored as 
on Lake Ontario, but SOon left the navy, a missionary in Kansas and later as a 
joined the army; commanded the British pastor in North Platte, Neb. His pub- 
at the battle of Plattsburg; was in the lications include Three Years on the 
Canadian Parliament in 18:W, being chosen Kansas Border; and The Black Code of 
speaker of the Assembly. In 1837-38 he Kansas. He died in North Platte, Neb., 
commanded the militia on the Kiagara Oct. 24, 1885. 
frontier, and was a conspicuous actor in McNeil, JOHN, military officer; born in 
crushing the" rebellion." He sent a party Halifax, N. S., Feb. 4, 1813; was a hatter 
to destroy the American vessel Caroline, in St. I...ouis about twenty 
ars, and then 
and for his sen-ices was knighted (see president of an insurance company; en- 
CANADA). After the union of Upper and tered the Union service with General Lyon 
Lower Canada, ill 1841, he became speaker in May, 1861; and was in command of St. 
of the legislature. He W
s prime minis- Louis, under Frt'mont. He was made 
ter under the governorship of Lord EI- colonel of the 19th Missouri Volunteers 
gin and Sir Edmund Head, and in 1860 Aug. 3, and early in 1862 took command 
was a member of the legislative coun- of a cavalry regiment and of a military 
cil. He died in Toronto, Canada, Aug. 8, district in Missouri, in which he dis- 
1862. tinguished himself by clearing out the 
McNair, ALEXAXDER, military officer; guerillas; and was promoted brigadier- 
born in Derry, Pa., in 1774; served in the general. He assisted in driving the 
whiskey insurrection as a lieutenant in forces under Price out of Missouri in 
1 jD4; appointed a lieutenant in the reg- the fall of 1864. He was a commissioner 
ular annoY in 179!) ; mustered out in to the Centennial E
position in 1876 and 
1800; removed to :\Iissouri in 1804, where an Indian inspector in 1878 and 1882. 
he was appointcd United States commis- He dipd in St. Louis, June 8, 1891. 
sary, and in 1812 adjutant and inspector- McNeill, GEORGE ROCKWELL, educator; 
general. He was the first governor of born in Fayetteville, N. C., in 1854; grad- 

ris
ouri, serving from 18
0 to 1824, when uated at Davidson College (N. C.) in 
he became United States Indian agent. 1874; principal of a private school in 
He died in St. Louis, Mo., l\Iarch 18, 1826. Rowan county, N. C., for nine years; and 
:McNair, FREDERICK VALLETTE, naval later became county superintendent and 
officer; born in Jenkintown. Pa., Jan. 13, president of the State Association of Coun- 
1839; graduated at the United States ty Superintendents. He was principal of 
Naval Academy in June, 1857; promoted the male academy at RpidsvilIe, N. C., in 
passed mid
hipman, June, lRfiO; master, 1883-8!1; president of Lafayette College 
October, 1860; lieutpnant, April, 1861; (Ala.) in 1889-95; president of a female 
lìeutenant-commandpr. April, 1864; com- col1e
e in 1895-98; and in the latter year 
mander, January, 1872; captain, October, again became president of Lafayette CoI- 
1883; commodore, 
Iay, 1895; rear-admi- lege. He died in B)OI. 
ral, 18!1S. In the latter year he was ap- McNiel, JOHN, military officer; born 
pointed superintpndent of the United in Hillsboro, N. C., in 1784; entered the 
States Kaval Academy. During the Civil army as captain in March, 1812, and was 
War he took part in many engagements, brevetted lieutenant-colonel for his conduct 
induding the actions at Fort Jackson, at the battle of Chippewa. The next year 
Fort Rt. PhiJip. and the Chalmette bat- he was wounded at the battle of Niagara, 
teries; the capture of New Orleans; the or Lundy's Lane, and was brevetted colonpl. 
61 
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In 1830 he resigned his commission, and chief of the armies of the United States, 
was appointed, by President Jackson, sur- which post he hf'ld at the time of his 
veyor of the port of Boston, which office death, in Washington, D. C., June 25, 


he held until his death, in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 23, 1850. His wife was a half- 
sister of President Pierce. 
Macomb, ALEXANDER, military officer; 
born in Detroit, Mich., April 3, 
1782; entered the army as cor- 
net of cavalry in 1799, and at 
the beginning of the war with 
Great Britain, in 1812, was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of engineers and 
adjutant-general of the army. 
He had five brothers in that con- 
test. He was transferred to the 
artillery, and distinguished him- 
self on the Niagara frontier. In 
January, 1814, he was promoted 
to brigadier - general, and when 
General Izard withdrew from the 
military post on Lake Cham- 
plain, in the summer of tlwt 
year, Macomb was left in chief 
command of that region. In 
that capacity he won a victory 
over the British at Plattsburg, 
Sept. II. For his conduct on 
that occasion he was commis- 
f;ioned a major-general and rc- 
ceived thanks and a gold medal 
from Congress. 
On the death of lieneral 
Brown, in 1835, General Ma- 
comb was appointed general-in- 
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MACOMB'S MEDAL. 


1841. His remains were interred, with 
military honors in the congressional cem- 
etery, 'Washington, and oyer them stands 
a beautiful white mal'ble monument, prop- 
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erly inscribed. He was author of a treat- ihe fort. A detachment took possession 
ise on Martial Law and Courts-Martial of Beaufort, and a flag was sent to tha 
(see PLATTSBURG, RATTLE OF). His son, fort demanding its surrender. The com- 
\YILLIA:M HE
RY (born, June 16, 1818; mandcr of the garrison, a nephew of Jeffer- 
died, Aug. 12, 1872), entered the navy, 80n Davis, declared he would not yield 
as midshipman, in 1834; was engaged until he had "eaten his last biscuit and 
against the forts in China in 18.36, and 151ain his last horse." On April 11, 1862, 
in the expedition to Paraguay in 1859, Parke began a siege. Batteries were 
in which he commanded the Mctacomet. í'rccted on Bogue Island, and gunboats, 
In the Civil "'ar he was active on the under Commodore S. Lockwood, co-oper- 
Mississippi and on the coast of Korth ated with the troops. The garrison was 
Carolina, attaining the rank of commo- cut off from all communication with the 
dore in 1862. In 1869 he commanded tht' outside world by land or water. A horn- 
steamship Plymouth, in the European bardment was begun on the morning of 
squadron, and was light-house inspector in April 25. The fort responded with great 
1871. spirit and vigor, and a tremendous artil- 
Macon, NATHANIEL, statesman; born lery duel was kept up for several hours, 
in "Varren county, N. C., Dec. 17, 1757; when the fort displayed a white flag. Be- 
was attending college at Princeton when fore 10 A.M. on the 26th the fort was in 
the Revolutionary 'Val' broke out; re- possession of the Nationals, with about 
turned home and volunteered as a pri- 500 prisoners. 
vate soldier in the company of hig McPherson, EDWARD, author; born in 
brother. He was at the fall of Charles- Gettysburg, Pa., July 31, 1830; graduated 
ton, the disaster to Gates near Camden, at the University of Penns,ylvania in 1848; 
and with Greene in his remarkable retreat hecame a lawyer, but abandoned this pro- 
across the Carolinas. From 1780 to 178.3 fcs8ion and took up journalism in Get- 
lle was a member of the Korth Carolina tysburg; was a Republican Representa- 
Assembly, and there opposed the ratifica- th'e in Congress in 18.39-63; clerk of the 
tion of the national Constitution. From House in 1863-73, 1881-83, and 1889-91. 
1791 to 1815 he was a member of Congress, His publications include Political His- 
and from 1816 to 1828 "Cnited States Sena- tory of the United States during the 
tor. He was a warm personal friend of Grf'at Rebellion; The Political History 
Jefferson and J\Iadison, and his name ha
 of the United States during Recon- 
been given to one of the counties of North sfnwtion; and a Hand-Book of Politics. 
Carolina. John Randolph said of him in He died in Gettysburg, Pa., Dec. 14, 
his will: "He is the best, purest, anJ 1895. 
wisest man that I ever knew." 
h. Jef- McPherson, JAMES BIRDSEYE, military 
fer son called him "The last of the Ro- officer; born in Sandusky, 0., Nov. 14, 
mans." He selected for his place of burial 1828; graduated at 'Vest Point in 1853, 
an untillable ridge, ordered the spot to be the first in his class, and entered the 
marked only by a pile of loose stones, and engineer corps. He was made captain 
directed his coffin to be made of plain in August, 1861, and brigadier-general 
boards, and to be paid for before bis in- of volunteers in May, 1862. He was t 
terment. He died at bis biI"thplace, June aide to General Halleck late in 1861, and 
29, 1837. chief engineer of the Army of the Ten- 
Macon, FORT, CAPTURE 01<'. This fort, nessee, doing good service at Fort Donel- 
commanding the harbor of ncaufort, N. C., son, Shiloh, Corinth, and Iuka Springs. 
and Bogue Sound, was seized by Gov- In December, 1862, he commanded the 
eruor Ellis early in 1861. Its possession lith Corps with great ability, having been 
by the government would secure the use made major-general in October. He did 
of a fine harbor on the Atlantic coast admirable service, under Grant, in the 
for National vessels engaged in the block- Vicksburg campaign (1863), and was 
ading service. It stood upon a long ridge made brigadier-general in the United 
of sand cast up by tIle ocean, called Bogue States army in August. He was also 
Island. Aftpr HIe ca pture of KEWBERN (q. active and efficient in the Atlanta earn- 
v.), Burnside sent General Parke to take paign, in 1804, distinguishing himself 
03 
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everywhere as commander of the Army of brevetted colonel for serdces in defence 
the Tennessee. He was killed while re- oi Fort El"ie in August, 1814. He was 
sent to France by :Major Thayer in 181ü, 
to collect scientitlc and military informa- 
tion for the benefit of 'the Military Acad- 
emy at 'Vest Point, of which Tha
<er was 
then superintendent. Promoted lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1818, he reRigned in 18H), 
and was surveyor of public lands in the 
Mississippi region from 1825 to 1832. He 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10, 1832. 
McSherry, JAl\IES, author; born in 
Frederick county, Md., July 29, 1819; 
graduated at St. Mary's College, Em- 
mettsburg, Md., in 1828; admitted to the 
bar in 1840; began practice in Gettysburg, 
but removed to Frederick City, where he 
engaged in his profession till his death. 
His publications include History of Uary- 
\ land, 1634-1848; Père Jean, or the Jesuit 
M i8sionary, etc. He died in Fn'derick 
Cit
r, Md., July 13, 1869. 
MacVeagh, WAYNE, diplomatiRt; born 
connoitring in the Confederate lines, July in Phællixville, Pa., April 19, 1833; gmd- 
22, 1864. unted at Yale College in 1853; and ad- 
McPherson, JOHN RODERIC, statesman; mitted to the bar in 18.36. He was diA- 
l.orn in Livingston county, N. Y., May 9, trict attorney for Chester county, Pa., in 
1833; removed to New Jersey in 1858; 18.39-64; entered the Union army as cap- 
member of the Rtate Senate. 1870-73: tain of cavalry when the invasion of Penn- 
United States Senator, 1883-95. He died sylvania was threatenpd in September, 
in Jersey City, Oct. 8, 1897. ' 1862; was United States minister to Tur- 
McPherson, 'YILUAM:, military officer; key in 1870-71; member of the Pennsyl- 
born in Philadelphia in 17;)1; was ap- vania constitutional convention in 1872- 
pointed a cadet in the British army at 73; and president of the :!\IacVeagh com- 
the age of thirteen; and became adjutant mission to Louisiana in 1877. In 1881 
of a regiment. He joined the Continental he was appointed United States Attorne)"- 
army at the close of 1779, and was ap- General, but on the death of President 
!Jointed to the command of a partisan Garfield he resigned. and resumed law 
('orps of eavalry in li8I. He was naval practice in Philadelphia. He was ambas- 
officer of Philadelphia from li!)3 until his sador to Italy in 1893-!)7; and }'epre- 
death, Nov. 5, 1813. He was made f:ented the United States in the Venezuela 
brigadier-general of the pl"Ovisional army caf:e at The Hague arbitration tribunal 
in 1798. His brother, .TUIIN, was aide to in 1903. 
General Montgomery, and perished with Macready, 'YILLTA?I CHARLES, English 
him at the siege of QGEBEC (q. v.). ador; horn March 3, 1793; died April 2!), 
McPherson, FORT, a modern protective 1873. See FORREST, EDWIN; ASTOR PLACE 
and garrisoned military post of the RIOT. 
United States; established about 4 miles Macy, .JESSE. educator: born in Henry 
from Atlanta, Ga., and named in honor county. Ind., June 21, 1842: graduated at 
of GEN. JAMES B. MCPHERSON (q. v.). Iowa ('ollege in 1870; b<>came Professor 
McRee, \VILLTAM. military officer; born of Constitutional History and Political 
in 'Vilmington, N. C., Dec. 13, 1787; Rcience at Iowa CoJ1ege in 1885. He is 
graduated at 'West Point in 1805, and the author of Civil G-ovf'mment in Iowa; 
entf'red the corps of engineers. He was l G-01'prnrnent Text-Book for Iowa 
major in .July, 1812; became chief e1HÔ- RrhooT.<;; OUT GO'L'ernment; In8titutional 
neer on the northern frontier, and was Bpginning8 in a 'Western State, etc. 
64 
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MADISON, JAMES 


Madison, JAMES, fourth President of Washington offered him. He presented 
the Unitcd States, from :March 4, 180!), to resolutions to the Yirginia legislature in 
:March 4, 1817; Rcpublican; born in Port J 7nS, drawn by him, On the basis of a 
Conwa;y; Va., March 16, J731; graduated I':f'ries drawn by Jefferson for the Ken- 
at the College of Kew Jersey in 1771. tucky legislature, which contained the es- 
studied law, and in 1776 was elected to a 8ence of the doctrine of State supremacy. 
seat in the Yirginia Assembly. He became They were adopted. In 1801 he was ap- 
a member of the executive council in pointed Secretary of State, which office 
1778, and was sent to Congress in 177!). he held until his inauguration as Pres i- 
In that body he continually opposcd the dent. He very soon became involved in 
issue of paper money by the States. He disputes about impressment with the gov- 
\Vas active until the peace in 1783, when he ernment of Gl'eat Britain, and, in 1812, 
retired to private life, but was drawn out was compelled to declare war against that 
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MOYTP.;LII<:R, THE HOME OF !U.DISOY. 


again as a dplegate to the connntion nation (see below). He was enabled to 
that framed the national Constitution. In proclaim a treaty of peace in February, 
t.hat body he took a prominent part in the 1815. Retiring from office in 1817, he 
debates, and wrote some of the papers passed the remainder of his days on his 
in The Federalist, which advocated the estate at Montpelier. His accomplished 
pdoption of that instrument. He was also wife, Dorothy (('ommonly called "Dol- 
in tlle Yirginia Convention in 178S that Iy"). shared his joys nnd sorrows from 
ratified the Constitution. A member of the time of their marriage in Philadelphia 
Congres:;; from 17RfI to 1707, Madison did in 17!)4 until his death, .:rune 28, 1836, and 
111uf'h in the estabJishmcnt of the nation survived him until July 2, IS4!). She was 
on a firm foundation. "Cniting with the a long time among the leaders in \Vasl1- 
Rppuhlican party. IH' was a moderate op- ington society. 
ponf'nt of the administration of 'Yashing- President Madison, seeing that the cap- 
ion. IIC' df'clinf'd the post of SeC'rf'tary of ital was in danger wlwn victory remained 

h1tf'. vaC'atpd 1)y .Tpfferson in 1 ifl
, which with the British at nLADEXSBURO (q. v.). 
VI.-F, fit) 



MADISON, .JAMES 


'YAS1JINGTON, June 1, 1812. 
To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the "Cnited States,-I communi- 
cate to Congress certain documents, being 
a continuation of those heretofore laid be- 
forf' thf'm on the subject of our affairs 
with Great Britain. 
Without 
oing back beyond the re- 
newal in 1803 of the war in which 
Great Britain is engaged, and omit- 
ting unrepaired wrongs of inferior 
magnitude, the conduct of her govern- 
ment presents a series of acts hostile 
to the Pnited States as an indepen- 
dent and neutral nation. 
British cruisers have been in the 
continued practice of violating the 
i\mf'rican flag on the 
reat highway 
of nations, and of seizing and carry- 
ing off persons sailing under it, not 
in the exercise of a belligerent right 
founded on the law of nations against 
an em'my, but of a. municipal pre- 
ro
ative over British subjects. Brit- 
ish jurisdiction is thus extended to 
neutral vessels in a situation whf're 
no laws can operate but the law of 
nations and the laws of the country 
to which the vessels belong, and a 
self-redress is assumed which, if Brit- 
ish subjects were wrongfully detained 
and alone concernf'd, is that sub- 
to fall into the hands of the British." stitution of force for a resort to the re- 
Then, snatching up the precious parchment sponsible sovereign which falls within the 
which bore the engro
sed copy of the definition of war. Could tne seizure of 
Declaration of Independence and tne au- British subjects in such cases be re
ard(>d 
tographs of the signers, which she had as within the e"'l{ercise of a belligerent 
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sent messengers to his wife, advising her 
to fly to a place of safetJ'. She had al- 
ready been apprised of the disaster on the 
field. On receiving the llH'Ssage from her 
husband, Aug. 24, 1814, b<>tween 2 and 3 
P.M., she ordel'ed her carria
e and sent 
away in a wagon silver plate and other 
valuables, to be deposited in the Rank of 
:Maryland. In one of the rooms hung a 
fnll-Iength portrait of Washington, paint- 
ed by Stuart. 'Vhile anxiously waiting 
for the arrival of her husband, she took 
measures for preserving the picture, wIlen, 
finding the process of unscrewing the 
frame from the wall too tedious, she had 
it broken in pieces, and the canvas was 
I'emoved from the stretcher with her own 
handg. Just as she had accomplished so 
much, two gentlemen from New York 
(Jacob Barker and R. G. L. De Peyster) 
entered the room. The picture was lying 
on the floor. The sound of approaching 
troops was heard. "Save that picture," 
said Mrs. Madison to the two gentlemen. 
"Save it if possible; if not possible, de- 
stroy it; under no circumstances allow it 
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also resolved to save, she hastened to the 
carriage, with her sister' and her husband, 
and was borne away to a place of safety 
beJTond the Potomac.. Barker and De 
l'eyster rolled up the picture, and, with 
it, accompanied a portion of the retreat- 
ing army, and so sawd it. That picture 
was left at a farm-house, and a few weeks 
afterwards Mr. Barker restored it to 1\1rs. 
Madison. It now bangs in the Blue Room 
of the White House in Washington. The 
revered parchment is still preserved by the 
govermnent. 
J1 e.<;sage on British Agyr('ssions.-On 
June 1, 1812, President MadiRon sent to 
Congress the following message detailing 
the existing relations between the United 
States and GI'eat Britain: 
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right, the acknowledged laws of war, which their commanders additional marks of 
forbid an article of ca.pt.ured property to honor and confidence. 
be adjudged without a regular investiga- Cnder pretended blockades, without the 
tion before a competent tribunal, would presence of an adequate force and some- 
imperiously demand the fairest trial where timf's without the practicability of apply- 
the sacred rights of persons were at issue. iug one, our commerce has been plundered 
In place of such a trial these rights are in every sea, the great staples of our Coun- 
subjected to the will of every petty com- try have been cut off from their legitimate 
mander. markets, and a destructive blow aimed at 
The practice, hence, is so far from affect- our agricultural and maritime interests. 
ing British subjects alone that, under the In aggravation of these predatory meas- 
pretext of searching for these, thousands ures they have been considered as in force 
of American citizens, under the safeguard from the dates of their notification a 
of public law and of their national flag, retrospective effect being tlms added: as 
have been torn from their country and has been done in other important cases, 
from everything dear to them; have been to the unlawfulness of the course pursued. 
dragged on board ships-of-war of a for- And to render the outrage the more signal, 
eign nation and exposed, under the severi- these mock blockades have been reiterated 
ties of their discipline, to be exiled to the and enforced in the tace of official com- 
most distant and deadly climes, to risk munications from the British government 
their lives in the battles of their oppress- declaring as the true definition of a legal 
ors, and to be the melancholy instruments blockade" that particular ports must be 
of taking away those of their own breth- actually invested and previous warning 
ren. given to vessels bound to them not to 
Against this crying enormity, which enter." 
Great Britain would be so prompt to Not content with these occasional ex- 
avenge if committed against herself, the pcdients for laying waste our neutraJ 
United States have in vain exhausted re- trade, the cabinet of BI"itain resorted at 
monstrances and expostulations, and that length to the sweeping system of block- 
no proof might be wanting of their con- ades, under the name of orders in comicil, 
ciliatory dispositions. and no pretext left which has bef'n moulded and managed as 
for a continuance of the practice, the Brit- migllt best suit its political views, its com- 
ish government was formally assured of mercial jealousies, or the avidity of Brit- 
the readiness of the United States to enter ish cruisers. 
into arrangements such as could not be To our remonstrances against the com- 
rejected if the recovery of British sub- plicated and transcendent injustice of this 
jects were the real and the sole ob- innovation the first reply was that the 
jf'Ct. The communication passed without orders were reluctantlJ' adopted by Great 
ctrpct. Britain as a necessary retaliation on d(' 
British cruisers have been in the prac- crees of her enemy proclaiming a generaì 
tice also of violating the rights and the blockade of the British hIes at a time 
peace of our coasts. They hover over and when the naval force of that enemy dared 
harass our entering and departing com- not issue from his own ports. She was 
merce. To the most insulting pretensions reminded without effect that her own prior 
they have added the most lawless proceed- blockades, unsupported by an adequate 
ings in our very harbors. and have wan- naval force actually applied and continued. 
tonly spilled American blood within the were a bar to this plea; that executed 
sanctuary of our territorial jurisdiction. edicts against millions of our property 
The principles and rules enforced by that could not be retaliation on edicts con- 
nation, when a neutral nation, against fessedly impossible to be executed; that 
armed vessels of belligerents hovering near retaliation, to be just, should fall on the 
her coasts and disturbing her commerce party setting the guilty example, not on 
are well known. "\VI1Cn called on, never- an innocent party which was not even 
theless, by the Pnited States to punish chargeable with an acquiescence in it. 
the greater offences committed by her own When deprived of this flimsy veil for a 
vessels, her government has bestowed on prohibition of our trade with her enemy 
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by the repeal of l1is prohibition of our oly which she covets for her own COlll- 
trade with Great Britain, her cabinet, in- merce and navigation. She carries on a 
stead of a corresponding repeal or a prac- war against the lawful commerce of a 
tical discontinuance of its orders, for- friend that she may tqe better carryon 
mally avowed a determination to persist a commerce with an enemy-a commerce 
in them against the United States until polluted by the forgeries and perjuries 
the markets of her enemy should be laid which are for the most part the only pass- 
open to British products, thus asserting ports by which it can succeed. 
an obligation on a neutral power to re- Anxious to make every experiment short 
quire one belligerent to encourage by its of the last resort of injured nations, the 
Internal }'egulations the trade of another United States have withheld from Great 
belligerent, contradicting her own prac- Britain, under successive modifications, 
tice towards all nations, in peace as well as the benefits of a free intercourse with 
in war, and betraying the insincerity of their market, the loss of which could not 
those professions which inculcated a be- but outweigh the profits accruing from 
lief that, having resorted to her orders her restrictions of our commerce with 
with regret, she was anxious to find an other nations. And to entitle these ex- 
occasion for putting an end to them. periments to the more favorable con sid- 
Abandoning still more all respect for era.tion they were so framed as to enable 
the neutral rights of the United States her to place her adversary under the ex- 
and for its own consistency, the Brith,h elusive Qperation of them. To these ap- 
government now demands as prerequisites peals her government has been equally 
to a repeal of its orders as they relate to inflexible, as if willing to make sacrifices 
the United States that a formality should of evcry sort rather than :yield to the 
be observed in the repeal of the French claims of justice or renounce the errors 
decrees nowise necessary to their termina- of a false pride. NaJ", so far were the 
tion nor exemplified by British usage, and attempts carried to overcome the attach- 
that the French repeal, besides including ment of the British cabinet to its un- 
that portion of the decrees which operates just edicts that it received every enCOur- 
within a territorial jurisdiction, as well agement within the competency of the 
as that which operates on the high sea,>, executive branch of our government to 
against the commerce of the United cxpect that a repeal of them would be 
States should not be a single and special followed by a war between the United 
repeal in relation to the United States, States and France, unless the French 
but should be extended to whatever other edicts should also be repealed. Even this 
neutral nations unconnected with them that communication, although silencing for- 
may be affected by those decrees. And as ever the plea of a disposition in the 
an additional insult, they are called on United States to acquiesce in those edicts 
for a formal disavowal of conditions and originally the sole plea for them, received 
pretensions advanced hy the French gov- no attention. 
ernment for which the enited States are If no other proof existed of a prede- 
so far from having made themselves re- termination of the British government 
sponsible that, in official explanations against a repeal of its orders, it might be 
which have been published to the world, found in the correspondence of the min- 
and in a correspondence of the American ister plenipotentiary of the United States 
minister at London with the British min- at London and the British secretary for 
ister for foreign affairs, such a regpon- foreign affairs in 1810, on the question 
sibility was ð.plicitly and emphatically whether the blockade of :May, 1806, was 
disclaimed. considered as in force or as not in force. 
It has become, indeed, sufficiently cer- It had been ascertained that the French 
tain that the commerce of the United government, which urged tllis blockade 
States is to be sacrificed. not as inter- as the ground of its Berlin decree, was 
fering with the belligerent rights of willinO' in the event of its removal to re- 
Great Britain; not as supplying the wants peal that decree, which, being followed by 
of her enemies, which she herself sup- alternate repeals of the other offensiYC 
plies, but as interfering with the monop- edicts, might abolish the whole system on 
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beth sides. This inviting opportunity for that at the very moment when the public 
accomplishing an object so important to minister was holding the language of 
the United States, and professed so often friendship and inspiring confidence in the 
to be the desire of both the belligerents, sincerity of the negotiations with which 
was made known to the British govern- he was charged, a secret agent of his gov- 
ment. 
\.s that government admits that ernment was emplo
reù in intrigues having 
an actual application of an adequate force for their object a subversion of our govern- 
is necessary to the existence of a legal ment and a dismemberment of our happy 
blockade, and it wa.s notorious that if such Union. 
a force had ever been applied its long dis- In reviewing the conduct of Great Brit- 
continuance had annulled the blockade ain towards the rnited States our atten- 
in question, there could be no sufficient tion is necessarily drawn to the warfare 
objection on the part of Great Britain to just renewed by the savages on one of our 
a formal revocation of it, and no imagi- extensive frontiers-a warfare which is 
nable objection to a declaration of the fact known to spare neither age nor sex and 
that the blockade did not exist. The dec- to be distinguished by features peculiarly 
laration would have been consistent with shocking to humanity. It is difficult to 
her avowed principles of blockade, and account for the activity and combinations 
would have enabled the -enited States to which have for some time been develop- 
demand from France the pledged repeal ing themselves among tribes in constant 
of her decrees, either with success, in intercourse with British traders and gar- 
which case the way would have been open- ri
ons without connecting their hostility 
cd for a general repeal of the belligerent with that influence and without recollect- 
edicts, or without success, in which case ing the authenticated examples of such in- 
the United States would ha.ve been justi- terpositions heretofore furnished by the 
tied in turning their measures exclusively officers and agents of that government. 
against France. The British government Such is the spectacle of injuries and in- 
would, however, neither rescind the block- dignities which han been heaped on our 
ade, nor declare its non-existence, nor per- country, and such the crisis which its un- 
mit its non-existence to be inferred and exampled forbearance and conciliatory ef- 
affirmf'd by the American plenipotentiary. forts have not been able to avert. It might 
On the contrary, by representing the at least have been expected that an en- 
biockade to be comprehended in the orders lightened nation, if less urged by moral 
in council, the United States were com- obligations or invited by friendly dispo- 
pelled so to regard it in their subsequent sitions on the part of the United States, 
proceedings. would have found in its true interest alone 
There was a period when a favorable a sufficient motive to respect their rights 
change in the policy of the British cabinet and their tranquillity on the high seas; 
was justly considered as established. The that an enlarged policy would have fa- 
ministf'r plenipotentiary of his Britannic vored that free and general circulation of 
Majesty here proposed an adjustment of commerce in which the British nation is 
the differences more immediately endanger- at all times interested, and which in times 
iJ!g the harmony of the two countries. The of war is the best alleviation of its calami- 
proposition was accepted with the prompt- ties to herself as well as to other beIliger- 
itudc and cordiality corresponding with the ents; and more especially that the Brit- 
invariable proff'ssions of this government. ish cahinet would not, for the sake of <1. 
A foundation appeared to be laid for a sin- precarious and surreptitious intercourse 
cere and lasting reconciliation. The pros- with hostile markets, have persevered in a 
pect, however, quickly vanished. The course of measures which necessarily put 
whole proceeding was disavowed by the at hazard the invaluable market of a 
nritish government without any explana- great and growing country, disposed to 
Hons which could at that time repress cultivate the mutual advantages of an ac- 
the belief that the disavowal proceeded tive commerce. 
from a "pirit of hosti1ity to the commer- Other counsels have prevailed. Our 
('ial rights and prosperity of the United moderation and conci1iation have had no 
States; and it has since come into proof other effect than to encourage persever- 
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ance and to enlarge pretenf:;ions. \Ye be- 
hold our seafaring citizf'ns still the daily 
victims of lawless violpnec, committed on 
the great common highway of nations, 
even within sight of the country which 
owe!'l them proteetion. 'Ye behold our 
wFsels, freighted with the products of 
our !:'oil and industr
r, or returning with 
t he honest proceeds of them, wrested from 
their lawful destinations, confiscatf'd by 
prize courts no longer the organs of pub- 
liC' law, but the instruments of arbitrary 
ediets, and their unfortunate ('rews dis- 
pf'rsed and lost. or forced or inYeigled in 
British ports into British fleets, while 
arguments are f'mployed in support of 
these aggressions which have no founda- 
tion but in a principle equally supporting 
a claim to rf'gulate our external com- 
merce in aU cases whatsoever. 
We behold, in fine, on the side of Great 
Britain a state of war against the Unitcd llY THE PRESIDE:'õT OF TilE U
ITED STATES 
States, and on the side of the United OF AMERICA. 
States a state of peace towards Great 
J
ritain. 
Whether the United States shall con- "
hereas the Congress of the United 
tinue passive under these progressive usur- Rtates, by virtue of the constituted au- 
pations and these accumulating wron
s; thority vested in them, have declared by 
or, opposing force to force, in defcnce their act bearing date the IStll day of 
of their national rights, shall commit the present month that war exists between 
a just cause into the hands of the .Al- the "Cnited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
mighty Disposer of Ewnts, avoiding all Ireland and the dependencies thereof and 
eonnf'ctions which might entangle it in the United States of America and their 
the contest or views of other powers, and Territories: 
preserving a constant readiness to con- Now, thf'refore, I, James l\fadif:;on. Pres- 
cur in an honorable re-estabJishment of idf'nt of the United States of America, do 
pf'ace and friendship, is a solf'mn qUf'stion hereby proclaim the same to all whom it 
which the Constitution wisely confides to may concern; and I do specially enjoin on 
t}jf' legislative department of the goycrn- all persons holding offices, civil or mili- 
ment. In recommending it to their early tary, under the authority of the Pnited 
deliberations, I am happy in the af:;sur- Stafes that they hf' vigilant and zealous 
ance that the decision will be worthy in discharging the duties respectively in- 
the enlightened and patriotic councils cident thereto; and I do moreover e",hort 
of a. virtuous, a free, and a powerful all the good people of the United Rtates. 
nation. as they love their country. as they value 
Having presented this dew of the rela- the precious hf'ritage derived from the 
tions of the United States with Great virtue and valor of their fathers. as thf'Y 
Britain, and of the f:;olemn alternative ff'f'l the wrongs which have forced on them 
growing out of them, I proceed to remark th(' last resort of injured nations. and as 
that the communications last made to they consult the best means undf'r the 
Congress on the subject of our Ielations blessings of Divine Providence of abridg- 
with l"rance will have shown that, since ing its calamities. that they exert them- 
the revocation of her decrees, as they vio- selves. in preserving order, in promoting 
lated the neutral rights of the Pnited concord. in maintaining the authority and 
States, her government haR authori7f'd f'flicacy of the laws, and in supporting and 
megal captures by its privateers and pub- invigorating all the measures which may 
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lic sllips, and that other outrages lJave 
been practised on our vessels and our citi- 
7.pns. It will have hecn secn also that no 
indemnity had beeT] pro'"ided or satis- 
factorily pledged for the extensive spo- 
liations eommitted under the violent and 
rf'trospective orders of the French govern- 
ment against the property of our citizens 
seized within thc jurisdiction of France. 
I abstain at this time from recommending 
to the consideration of Congress defini- 
tive measures with respect to that nation, 
jn the expectation that the result of un- 
closed discussions between our minister 
plenipotentiar
r at Paris and the French 
government will speedily enable Congress 
to decide with greater advantage on the 
course due to the right:;, the interests, 
and the honor of our country. 


Proclamation of lrar.- 
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scious patriotism and worth '7ill animate 
such men under every change of fortune 
and pursuit, but their country performs a 
duty to itself when it bestows those tes- 
timonials of approbation and applause 
which are at once the reward and the in- 
centive to great actions. 
The reduction of the public expenditures 
to the demands of a peace establishment 
will doubtless engage the immediate at- 
tention of Congress. There are, however, 
important considerations which forbid a 
By the President: sudden and general revocation of the meas- 
JA)IES MONROE, Secretary of State. ures that have been produced by the war. 
Experience has taught us that neither the 
Message on Peace Treaty.- pacific di
positions of the American people 
'YAsHIXGTON, Feb. 18, 1815. nor the pacific character of their political 
To the Scnate and House of Representa- institutions can altogether exempt them 
tives of the United States,-I lay before from that strife which appears beyond 
Congress copies of the treaty of peace and the ordinary lot of nations to be incident 
amity between the Cnited States and his to the actual period of the world, and the 
Britannic l\[aj
ty, which was signed by same faithful monitor demonstrates that 
the commissioners of both parties at a certain degree of preparation for war 
Ghent on Dec. 2-1, 1814, and the ratifi- is not only indispensable to avert dis- 
cations of which have been duly ex- asters in the onset, but affords also the 
changed. best security for the continuance of peace. 
\Yhile performing this act I congratu- The wisdom of Congress \ViII thf'refore, 
late you and our constituents upon an I am confident, provide for the mainte- 
event which is highly honorable to the nance of an adequate regular force; for 
nation, and terminates with peculiar felic- the gradual advancement of the naval f'S- 
ity a campaign signalized by the most tablishment: for improving- aJJ the means 
briJIiant successes. of harbor defence; for adding discipline to 
The late war, although reluctantly de- the distinguished branry of the militia, 
dared by Congress, had become a neces- and for cultivating the military art in its 
sary resort to assert the rights and in- essential branches, under the liberal pat- 
dependence of the nation. It has been ronage of government. 
waged with a success which is the natural The resources of our country Wf're at 
result of the wisdom of the legislative a.]J times competent to the attainment of 
councils, of the patriotism of the people, e,"ery national object, but they wiJI now 
of the public spirit of the militia, and of be enriched and invigorated by the activity 
the valor of the military and naval forces which peace wiJI introduce into aJJ the 
of the country. Peace, at aJJ times a scenes of domestic enterprise and labor. 
l1lessing. is pf'euliarly welcomf', therefore. The proviRion that has been made for 
at a period when the causes for the war the public creditors during the prf'sent 
llave ceased to operate, when the govern- sE8sion of Congress must ha.Te a decisive 
ruent has demonstrated the efficiency of elre('t in the establishment of the public 
its powers of defence. and when the na- credit hoth at home and abroad. The re- 
tion can review its conduct without regret viving interests of commerce will claim 
and without reproach. tIlC legislative attention at the earli- 
T recomnlf'nd to rour care and hf'nefi- E'st opportunity, and such regulations 
c('nce the gallant men whosp achieve- wiII. T trust. bE' seasonably devised 
UJents in ewry department of the military aR shaJJ Sf'cure to the Luited States their 
sf'ni('e, on the land and on the watpr, just proportion of the navigation of the 
lmve so essentially contributed to the world. ThE' most liberal policy towards 
l>onor of the Ame
ican name and to the other nations. if met by corresponding dis- 
restoration of peace. The feelings of con- positions, will in this respect be found the 
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be adopted by the constituted authorities 
for obtaining a speedy, a just, and an 
honorable peace. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed 
to these presents. 
Done at the city of Washing- 
ton, the 19th day of June, 1812, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States the thirty-sixth. 
J Aj\IES ::\lADISOX. 
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most beneficial policy towards ourselves. 
Rut there is no subject that can enter with 
greater force and merit into the delibera- 
tions of Congreös than a consideration of 
the means to preserve and promote the 
manufactures which have sprung into ex- 
istence and attained an unparalleled ma- 
turity throughout the United States dur- 
ing the period of the European wars. This 
source of national independence and 
,,,eaIth I anxiously recommend, therefore, 
to the prompt and constant guardianship 
of Congress. 
The termination of the legislative ses- 
sions will soon separate you, fellow-citi- 
ZEns, from each other, and restore you 
to your constituents. I pray :rou to bear 
with you the expressions of my sanguine 
hope that the peace which has just been 
declared will not only be the foundation 
of the most friendly intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain, but 
that it will also be productive of happi- 
ness and harmony in every section of our 
beloved country. The influence of your 
precepts and example must be everywhere 
powerful, and while we accord in grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the protection 
which Providcnce ha.g bestowed upon us, 
let us never ccase to inculcate obedience 
to the laws and fidelity to the Union as 
constituting the palladium of the na- 
tional independence and prosperity. 
Madoc. Welsh records and traditions 
declare that :Madoc, a son of Owen Gwyn- 
neth, Prince of Nmth "-ales, disgusted 
with the domestic contentions about the 
rightful successor of his father, went on a 
voyage of discovery, with well-manned 
ships and many followers, about the year 
1170; that he sailed westward from Ire- 
land and discovered a fruitful country; 
that, returning, he fitted out a squadron 
of ten vessels and filled them with a col- 
ony of men, women, and children of his 
country, and with these sailed for the fair 
land he had fonnd. The ðpedition was 
never heard of afterwards. TraYellf'rs in 
the :Mississippi Valley and westward of it 
assert that the :Mandans and other Ind- 
ians who are nearly white have many 
\Velsh words in their language. Allusions he went down the coast and discovered 
to this fact have been made by early and and passed through the strait which bears 
late writers, and it is suggested that tile his name, calling it the Strait of the 
word Mandan is a corruption of l\[adawg- Eleven Thousand Virgins. He passed 
wys, the name applied to the followers into the South Sea, discovered by Nunez 
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of l\IMlawc or Madoc. The traditions of 
the southern Indians, even as far south 
as Peru, that the elements of civilization 
were introduced alllong them by a white 
person, who came from. the north, favor 
the theory that the light-colored Indians 
of our continent have a mixture of W clsh 
blood, as they have of Welsh language. 
Unti] the translation of the Icelandic 
chronicles, the \Velsh historians claimed 
for their countrJ-men the honor of being 
the discoverers and first European set- 
tlers of America. Southey made 
[adoc 
the subject of a poem. 
Magellan, FERDINANDO, navigator; 
born in Oporto, Portugal, in 1470; after 
serving long in the Portuguese navy, went 
to Spain and persuaded the authorities 
there that the :Molucca or Spice Islands, 
which they coveted, might be reached by 
sailing westward, and so come within the 
pope's gift of lands westward of the 
Azores (see ALEXANDER VI.). Magellan 
was sent in that direction with five ships 
and 236 men. After touching at Brazil, 
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(see CADEZA DE V ACA), and, on account 
of its gcneral calmness, he named it the 
}'acific Ocean. Crossing it, he discovered 
the Philippine Islands, eastward of the 
China Sea, where he was killed by the 
natives, April 17, 1.321. The expedition 
was rcduced to one ship. In that the sur- 
vivors sailed acr08S the Indian Ocean anJ 
around the Cape of Good Hope, awl 
reached Spain, Sept. G, 1522. That ship, 
the l'ictoria, was the first that e\Ter cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. 
Magna Charta, the Great Charter, 
whose fundamental parts were derived 
from Saxon char- 
ters, continued by 
Henry I. and his suc- 
cessors. On 1\ov. 20, 
12l-!, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and 
thc barons met at St. 
Edmondsbury. On 
Jan. G, J21.3, they pre- 
scntcd demands to 
King John, who de- 
fcrred his answer. On 
::\Iay I!) they were cen- 
sured by the pope. ; 
 
On 
Iay 24 they 
marcl.ed to London, 
and the King had to 
yield. The charter 
was settlcd by John 
at Runnymede, ne:lr 
"Tindsor, June 15, 
121.3, and often con- 
finned by Henry II r. 
and his successor:-;. 
The last grand char- 
ter was granted in 
1224 by Edward I. 
The original manu- 
script charter is lu-;t. 
The finf'st manuscript 
copy, which is at 
Lincoln, was repro- 
duced by photographs in the National When the troops were placed in marching 
Jfanuscripts, published by the British gov- order, Lieutenant-Colonel :Miller said to 
ernmcnt, ISG:5. For the complete text see the Ohio militia: "Soldiers, we are now 
GREAT CHARTER. going to meet the enemy and beat them. 
Magruder, JOHN BA
KHEAD, military The reverses of the ,')th must be repaired. 
ùfficer; born in Winehcster, Va., Aug. 15, The blood of our brethren, spilt by the 
1810; graduated at West Point in 1830: E;avages, must be avenged. I shall lead 
served in the war against )Iexico; joinC'd you. You shall not disgrace yourseh'es 
the Confcderates in 18GI, and commandC'd nor me. Every man who shall leave the 
in the defence of Richmond in the summer ranks or fall back, without orders, shall 
73 
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of 18G2 as brigadicr and major-gencral. In 
the fall of that 
'ear he commanded the 
Confederate forces in Tcxas, Xf'W :\Icxico, 
and Arizona, and was in command of the 
expedition against the Xationals at GAL- 
VESTON (q. v.). He died in Houston, Tex., 
Feb. 19, 1871. 
Maguaga, LL-\TTI.E AT. After the evac- 
uation of Canada in 1812, General Hull 
sent GOO mcn, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miller, to rcpair the misfortunes of Van 
Horne and afford a competent escort for 
Captain Brush and the army supplies 
under his charge at the Haisin River. 
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MAGl"AGA ßATTLE-GROlTXU. 



MAGUAGA-MAHAN 


be instantly put to death. I charge the 
offict'rs to execute this order." Turning to 
the veterans of the 4th Regiment of Regu- 
lars, he said: "My braye soldiers, you 
will add another victory to that of Tippe- 
canoe-another laurel to that gained on 
the \'
abash last fall. If there is now any 
man in the ranks of the detachment who 
fpars to meet the enemy, let him fall out 
and stay behind!" They all cried out, 
" I'll not stay! I'll not stay!" and, led by 
.!\1illf'r, they pressed southward, in an 
order ready for battle at any moment, un- 
til, about 4 A.M. on Aug. 9, they reached 
the vicinity of 1\Iaguaga, 14 miles below 
Detroit. Spies had led the way, under 
Major Maxwell, followed by a vanguard 
of forty men, under Captain Snelling, of 
the 4th Regiment. The infantry moved 
in two columns, about 200 yards apart. 
The cavaìry kept the road in the centre, 
in double file; the artillery followed, and 
flank guards of riflemen marched at prop- 
er distances. In the Oak Woods, at Ma- 
guaga, neal' the banks of the Detroit, they 
recei,'ed from an ambush of British and 
Indians, under :Major Muir and Tecumseh, 
a terrible volley. This was a detachment 
sent over from Fort Malden by General 
Proctor to repeat the tragedy at Browns- 
town, cut off the communication between 
the H.aisin and Detroit, and capture Brush 
and his stores. Snelling, in the advance, 
returned the fire and maintained his po- 
sition until Miller came up with the main 
body. These were instantly formed in 
battle order, and, with a shout, the gallant 
young commander and his men fell upon 
the foe. At the same time, a 6-pounder 
poured in a storm of grape-shot that made 

ad havoc. The battle soon became gen- lieutenant-commander, 186.'); comll1andeT, 
eral, when, closely pI'essed in front and 1872; and captain, IR
.). After the Civil 
rear, the British amI Canadians fled, leav- 'Val' he served in the 
outh Atlantic, Pa- 
ing Tf'culllseh and his warriors to bear the cHic, Asiatic, and J.:uropcan squadron!'l. 
brunt of battle. The white men gained During IRR6-!)3 he was president of the 
their boats as quickly as possible and sped Naval \Yar Col1ege, at Newport, R. I.: 
across the river to Fort :Malden. The Ind- in 1893-\)6 was in command of the 
ians soon broke and fled also, pursued by Cnited States protected cruiser Chicaflo; 
the impetuous Snel1ing more than 2 miles, and was retiJwl at his own requf'st, 
on a powf'rful horse, with a few of the Kov. 17, 11;!)(i. During thf' war with Spain 
c
l\-alry. The rout and victory were com- he was reca1\f'd to active st'l"vice anll 
plete. The AmeriC'ans lo;;;t f'ightf'en killed JUade a memhf'r of the naval advisory 
and fifty-senn wounded. Miller, though board, and in IR!lt} Prl'sillent 'II.Kin- 
injured by a fall from his horse, wished ley appointed him a dl'Iegate to the 
to push ou to the Raisin, but Hun sent a peace conference at The Hague. Captain 
IJeremptory order for the whole detach- Mahan is known the world oyer for his 
74 


ment to return to Detroit. The British 
were gathering in force at Sandwich, and 
threatening the fort and village of De- 
troi t. 
Maguire, MATTHEW; socialist; born in 
New York in 18,')0; became a machinist; 
aud has been active in organizing trade 
unions. He affiliated with the Green- 
back party, and later on with the Social- 
ist Labor party. He was the candidate 
of his pa,rty for Vice-President of the 
United States in 18!J6, and for governor of 
New JerseJ' in 18U8. 
Mahan, ALFRED 'I' AYLOR, naval officer 
and author; born in West Point, N. Y., 
Sept. 27, 1840; son of Dennis Hart 
Iahan, 
for many years Professor of Military 
Engineering in the United States l\Iilitary 
Academy; gmduated at the XayaI Acad- 
emy in 18.39; promoted lieutenant, 1861; 
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ALFRED TAYLOR MAHAY. 



MAHAN-MAINE 


publicationf:\ on n
n-al f'ubjects, and par- 
ticularly on naval stratcgy. He was dined 
b) (llleen Victoria; honored with the de- 
gref' of LL.D. by Cambridge, Oxford, and 
l\leUiII universities; and had his Influence 
of Rra POll"CT in HistoJ"l1 translated bv the 
Óerman 
a,-al Depart
ent and supplied 
to all the public libraries, schools, and 
go\-ernmellt institutions in the German 
Empire. Besides a large number of re- 
view and magazine articles, he has pub- 
lished The Oulf and Inland 
Watersj Influ- 
('lice of Rea POlL"er upon 1l istory: I nflucnce 
of Sea Power 'Lillon the French Revolution 
and Empire j Life of .Admiral Farragut
. 
Life of Xelson; The Interest of the United 
States in Rerr PO/cer. See Captain 
Iahan's 
article on N"AvAL RHIPS. 
Mahan, ASA, clergyman; born in Ver- 
non, N. Y., Xov. !). 1800; graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1824, and at Andover 
Tlwological Reminary in 182i; waf:\ or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church in 182!)' 
In 1833 he turned his attention to edu- 
cation; was pref:\idellt of Oberlin College 
. till 18.")0, and of Cleveland Gniyersity, 
Cleveland, 0., till 18.).3. His publications 
include Critical History of the late Amf'ri- 
can 1rar. etc. He died in Eastbourne, 
England. April 4, 18S!). 
Mahan, ÐEXXIS HART, engineer; born not remain long. A French mission estab- 
in Xew York City, April 2, 1802; grad- lished at :\Iount Desel"t was broken up by 
uated at the lTnited States Military Acad- S.UIUEL ARGALL (q. v.) in lG13, and the 
emy in 1824; h1structor of engineering next year Captain Smith, landing first at 
in that inf:\titution till 182G; was then 
Ionhegan Island, explored the coast of 
f'ent ahrmHI by the \Yar Department to Maine. The whole region of Maine, and 
f'tudy European enginef'ring and military far southward, westward. and eastward, 
institutions. Returning to the "Cnited was included in the charter of the Plym- 

tatf'S he became Professor of Engineering outh Company, and in lG21 the company, 
at \\-est Point from 1830 till his death. having granted the country east of the St. 
lie died near Stony Point, X. Y., Sept. 16, Croix to SIR WILLJA
I AI.EXAXDER (q. v.), 
Hi, 1. Estab1if'hed that river as the eaf:\tern 
Mahaqua. Sl'e )IOHAWK IXDIAXS. houndary of )Iaine. !\Ionhegan Island 
Mahone, \\-ILLlA
I, f:\tate,.,man; horn in was first settled (lG22) and next Saco 
f'outhampton eounty, Ya., Dec. 1, 1826; (lG23); and in lG2!) the Plymouth Com- 
entered the Confederate army in lR61; {lany, perceiving its own dissolution to be 
took part in the capture of the Xorfolk inevitable, parC'elled out the tf'rritory in 
navy-yard and in most of the hattles in small grants. In the course of three years 
Yirginia, where he won the sobriquet of the whole coast had been thus disposed of 
.. The Hero of the Crater"; Lnited States as far east as the Penobscot River. East of 
f'enfltor from 1
81 to 188i. He died in that river was claimed by the French, and 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, 1893. was a 
ubject of dispute for a long time. 
Maine, STATE OF. This most easterly 'Yhen the Plymouth Company dissolYed 
State in the rnion wac;; admitted in 1820. (1635) and divided the American terri- 
It<; shmf'f:\ were first visited by Europf'ans tory. Sir Ferdinando Gorges took the 
under Bartholomew Gosnold (lGO
) and whole region between the l>iscataqua and 
75 


:i\Ia1"Ìin Pring (lG03), though it is possi- 
ble they were seen by Cabot (14!J8) and 
Y crrazano ( 1:")24) . The French, under 
De :\Ionts, wintered near the site of Calais, 
on the St. Croix (I G04-5 ), and took pos- 
f'es,.,ion of the Hagadahock, or Kennf'hf'c, 
niver. Captain \\"f'ymouth was there in 
lli03, and kidnapped some of the natiws; 
and in lG07 the PlJ"mouth Company sent 
emigrants to settle there, but theJT did 
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appointed governor-general of New Eng- 
land, and his son Thomas was sent as 
lieutenant to administer the laws in 1640. 
He established himself at Agamenticus 
(now York), when, in IG42, the city called 
Gorgeana was incorporated. There the 
first representative government in Maine 
was established (lû40). On the death of 
Sir Ferdinando (164 i) the province of 
Maine descended to his heirs, 
and was placed under four 
jurisdictions. Massachusetts, 
fearing this sort of dismem- 
berment of the colony might 
cause the fragments to fall 
into the hands of the French, 
made claim to the territory 
under its charter. :Many of 
the people of Maine prefcrred 
to be under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, and in 1Ii;j2 a 
large number of the freehold- 
ers in five towns took the oath 
of allegiance to the Ray State. 
The latter province then as- 
sumed supreme rule in :Maine. 
and continuf'd it until the 
restoration of the Rtuarts 
(1660), when Charles II., on 
the petition of the heirs of 
Gorges, sent over a commission 
to re-establish the authority of 
the grantees. Massachusetts, 
after long resistance, purchased 
the interests ( 1 ü77 ) of the 
claimants for fl2,OOO sterling'. 
ized government since 1623, whf'll Rohert In 1674 the Dutf'h conquercd the ter- 
Gorges was governor under the Plymouth ritory ea
twarù from the Penohscot, in- 
Company. In 163D Sir Ferdinando was eluding that of Acadia and Nova, Scotia; 
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the Kennebec, and received a formal char- 
ter for it from Chades 1. in 163D, when 
the region was callcd the province of 
Maine, in compliment to the Qucen, who 
owneù the pl"Ovince of Maine in France. 
In 1636 Gorges sent over his nephf'w, \Yill- 
iam Gorges, as governor of his domain, 
and he established his government at Saco, 
where, indeed, there had been an organ- 
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and in 1676 Cornelius Steenwyck was ap- cepting at Sagadahock and Pemaquiù. 
pointed governor of the conquered terri- But when the duke became king (see 
tory Ly the Dutch West Inùia Company. JAMES II.) the charter of Massachusetts 
Dettlers from Boston soon afterwards ex- was forfeited, and Andros ruled Maine 
pelled the Dutch. ::\Ieanwhile the horrors with cruelty. The Revolution of Hi88 re- 
of King Philip's "ar had extended to stored the former political status of Mas- 
that region, and in the space of three sachusetts, and thenceforth the history of 
months 100 person
 were murdered. Then the province of Maine is identified with 
came disputes arising out of the claims that of Massachusetts. It remained a 
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LUMBERING DI MAINE. 


of the Duke of York (to whom Charles II. l,art of that province until ::\Iarch 15, 1820, 
had given New Ketherland) to the coun- when it was admitted into the Union as 
try between the Kf'nnehec and St. Croix the twenty-third State. In 18DO the popu- 
rivers, which in lG83 had heen constituted lation was 661,086; in IHOO. 6f14,466. 
Cornwall county, of the province of New During the Revolutionary ""ar Maine 
York, over which Sir EmnTKD ANDROS was very little disturbed. but during that 
(q. v.) was made governor. Massachu- of 1812 it suffered much. The British 
Sf'tts, however, continued to hold posses- held possession of a part of the country, 
sion of the whole province of ::\laine, ex- hut their 
ule was comparatively mild 
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after they gained a foothold. For more 
than half a century the governments of 
thf' United States and Gre8_t Brita.in were 
involved in a controversy concerning the 
ea5tern boundary, which the treaty of 1783 
did not accurately define. The dispute 
,vas finally settled by treaty in 1842, each 
party making concessions. Maine was 
twice invaded by Confederates during the 
Cidl War. On the night of June 29, 
HH33, the otIicers and crew of a Confeder- 
8te privateer entered the harbor of Port- 
land, captured the revenue-cutter Caleb 
Cushing, and fled to sea with her, sharply 
pursued by two steamers manned by 
armed volunteers. Finding they could 
not escape with the cutter, they blew 
her up, and, taking to their boats, were 
soon made prisoners. At mid-day on 
July 18, 18G4, some Confederates came 
from St. John, N. n., and entered Calais 
to rob the bank there. Having been fore- 
warned by the American consul at St. 
John, the authorities were prepared, ar- 
rested three of the party, and frightened 
the remainder away. During the Civil 
War :Maine contributed its full share of 
men and supplies in support of the gov- 
ernment. In 1872 a Swedish colony was 
plantC'd on the Aroostook, at a place caUed 
New Sweden, where, in one year, about GOO 
Swedes, aided by the State, had settled 
upon 20,000 acres of land. They have 
their own municipal organization and 
schools, in 'whieh one of the chief studies 
is the :English language. See UNITED 
STATES, l\h.INE, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS. 


(Prior to 18
O Maine was a part of Mas.ach...ett..) 


GOVERNORS-Continued. 


Name. 


Term. 


Lot M. Morrill.......................... 
Israel Washburn, Jr.................... 
Abner Coburn. . . . .... . .. . . . . : .... . . . . . . 
Samuel Corey.......................... 
Joshua L. Clmmberlain......... ....... 
Sidney PerIIaIl1.. ............ ..... - . . . 
Nelson Dingley, Jr........... ........... 
Selden Connor. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., . 
Alonzo Garceloll............ .......... 
Daniel F. Davis........................ 
Harris M. Plaisted.............,........ 
Frederick Hobie. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., . 
Joseph R. Bodwell..................... 

ebastian S. Marblo.................... 
Edwin C. Burlpigh..................... 
Henry B. Cleaves...................... 
Llewellyn Powers...................... 
John F. Hill........................... 


1858 to 1861 
18tH .. 1862 
1862 " 1864 
1864 " 1867 
18ß7 " 1870 
1871 " 1873 
1874 " 1875 
1876 " 1879 
1879 " 1880 
1880 " 1881 
11;1;1 .. 1882 
18&1 " 11;1;7 
1887 
181;1 to 1888 
181;9 " 11;92 
I1;H3 " 1897 
18H7 " 1H01 
1901 .. 


No. of Congr.... 


Term. 


UNITED STATES SEI\ATORS. 


Name. 


Wth to 20th 
16th " 19th 
20th 
20th to 22d 
21st ,. 2ad 
23d "2üth 
23d "2Uh 
24th 
25th to 28th 
27th " 29th 
28th " 30th 
30Ul 
30th 
30th to 33d 
33d .. 41st 
3tlh 
35th to 31;th 
3'ìlh " 44th 
41st " 4Gth 
44th " 4.th 
4.th " 
47th " 


1820 to 182H 
1820 " 1827 
1828 
1829 to 1833 
1830 " 1H35 
1H35 .. 18H 
1835 " 1836 
1836 " 1837 
1837 " 1H43 
1841 " 1847 
1843 " 1847 
1848 
1848 to 1857 
1847 " 1853 
1854 " 18G9 
1857 
1857 to 18tH 
1861 " 1876 
18G9 " 1881 
1876 " 1881 
1881 " 
] 8H1 " 


Maine, THE DESTRUCTIO:N OF THE. See 
CUBA. 
Maine Liquor Law. The first prohibi- 
tion law in Maine was enacted in 18-Hì, 
and subsequently amended in 1858, 1872, 
1879, 1884. 
Maize. See INDIAN CORN. 
Malden, on the Detroit River, 18 miles 
18201S
1 1821 below the city of Detroit and 8 miles from 
1822 to 1826 Lake Erie, was a place of great impor- 
182\8
9 1829 tance, in a military point of view, during 
1830 to ]831 the 'Var of 1812-15. It is on the Cana- 


;
 :: 

;
 dian shore, and is now caned Amlwrst- 
1838 " 1839 burg. There the British flept on Lake 



g :: l


 Erie-captured by Perry in 1813-was 
IH41 " 184.1 built, and it waR a rallying-placp for Brit- 


:: :: 

1
 i"3h troops and their Indian allies. The 
1R47 .. 1H50 long dock seen in the engraving was the 




 :: 



 place where tl\P British fleet was launch- 
1855 " IBM ed. From Malden they sailed on the 
185618
7 1857 morning of the battle of I.ake Erie. In 
1857 to 1858 the winter of 1813 the British and Ind- 
78 


Term.. 


Name. 


William Kin
.... ........ ......... ..... 
William D. Williamson................. 
Albion K. Parris....................... 
Enoch Lincoln......................... 
Nathan Cutler. ." . . .... . . .... . . . .. .. .,. 
.Jonathan G. Hutton.................... 

amuel Emerson Smith................. 
Robert P. Dnnlap...................... 
Edward Kent. ......................... 
John Fairfield.......................... 
Edward Kent. .................. .,. .... 
John.Fairfield......................... . 
Edward Kavanagh..................... 
Hllgh J. Anderson.. . . .... . . . . ........ . . 
John W. Dana.......................... 
John Hubbard ........................ 
William G. Crosby........... ...... ..... 
Anson P. Morrill....................... 
Samuel We1ls. . . . . .... . ..... .. . . . . . . . . . . 
Hannibal Hamlin..... .................. 
Josepb H. Williams.................... 


John Chandler. .., .. ., .. . 
John Holmes............ 
Albion K. l'arris......... 
John Holmes............ 
Peleg Sprague........... 
John Ruggles... . . ... .... 
Ether Shepley.... ....... 
Judah Dana............. 
Renel Williams.... .. . . .. 
George Evans........... 
John Fairfield........... 
Wyman B. S. Moor...... 
Hannibal Hamlin........ 
James 'V. Bradbury..... 
William Pitt Fessenden.. 
Amos Nourse.. ...... .... 
Hannibal Hamlin........ 
Lot M. Morrill........... 
Hannibal Hamlin........ 
James G. Blaine......... 
Willi!\m P. Frye......... 
Eugene Hale. . .. .. .. ., .. . 



MALLERY-MALLORY 


ians issued from Malden on the expe- 'l'hc Former and Prcsent N umbcr of our 
dition that resulted in the massacre at Indians; A Collection of Gcstures, Siglls, 
the Haisin River. In March, "hile Brit- and Signals of tILe North Amcrican Ind- 
ish ships were frozen at Malden, lIarri- ians
' Pictographs of the North A:merican 
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VIEW OF MALDF.S IN 1861, WHERE THE BRITISH SHIPS WERE BUILT. 


son sent an expedition to capture them at Indians; Picture Writing of the A,1np't"Ïcan 
that port. They set off in sleighs, in- Indians, etc. He died in Washington, 
structed to leave the latter at :Middle D. C., Oct. 24, 1804. 
Bass Island, whence, with feet muffled by Mallet, .TOHN \YILLlAU, chemist; born 
moccasins, tlley were to make their way in Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 10, 1832; educated 
silently oYPr the frozen river. But when at Trinity College, Dublin; came to the 
they arrived the ice had broken up, and United States in 1853; was an officer on 
the expedition returned. the staff of Gen. Robert E. Rodes, in the 
Mallery, GARRICK, ethnologist; born in Confederate army; had general charge of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., April 23, 1831; grad- the ordnance laboratories of the Confed- 
uated at Yale College in 1850; became a erate government; was Professor of Chem- 
lawyer in Philadelphia in 1853. When istry in the medical department of the 
the Civil \Yar broke out he entered the University of Louisiana in 1865-68; and 
National army; became lieutenant-colo- then was caned to the similar chair in the 
nel and brevet colonel. \Vhen the reg'ular University of Virginia. He has contrib- 
íarmy was reorganized in 1870 he was com- uted numerous papers to scientific trans- 
mi!"sioned captain in the 1st United States actions and journals. 
Infantry. In lRiG he was assigned to the Mallory, STEPHEN RFSSELL, military 
command of Fort Rice in Dakota Terri- officer; born in Trinidad, \Vest Indies, in 
tory, where he became interested in the lR13; was the son of a sea-captain of 
mvthologv and historv of the Dakota lnd- nridgeport. Conn., who died in Key \Vest 
ia
s; inÏ879 he was 
etired from the army in 1821. He studied law, and was ad- 
and made ethnologist of the United States mitted to the bar in Key 'Vest in 1833. 
bureau of ethnology. His publications He was appointed inspector of customs 
include A Calendar of the Dakota Nation,. there, and a judge, and in 1845 was made 
79 



MALTBY-MALVERN HILL 


tillery arrived there at 4 P.M., and in that 
almost impregnable position pr<,parations 
were made for battle. Yet General Mc- 
Clellan did not cons,ider his army safe 
there, for it was too far separated from 
his supplies; so, on the morning of July 
I, he went on the Galena to seek for an 
eligible place for a base of supplies, and 
for an encampment for the army. During 
his absence the Confederates brought on a . 
battle, \vhich proved to be a most sangui- 
nary one. Lee had concentrated his troops 
at Glendale, on the morning of July 1, but 
did not get ready for a full attack until 
late in the afternoon. He formed his line 
with the divisions of Generals Jackson, 
Ewell, Whiting, and D. H. Hill on the 
left (a large portion of Ewell's in re- 
serve); Generals Magruder and Huger on 
the right; while the troops of A. P. Hill 
and Longstreet were held in reserve on 
the left. The latter took no part in the 
engagement that followed. The National 
line of battle was formed with Porter's 
corps on the left (with Sykes's division on 
tary of the Navy. At the close of the the left and Morell's on the right), where 
war he was a state prisoner for some time, the artillery of the reserve, under Colonel 
and after his release on parole practised Runt, was so disposed on high ground 
law till his death, in Pensacola, Nov. 9, that a concentrated fire of sixty heavy 
1873. guns could be brought to bear on any 
Maltby, ISAAC', author; born in N orth- point on his front or left; and on the 
field, Conn., Nov. 10, 17(j7; graduated at highest point on the hill Colonel Tyler had 
Yale College in 1786; brigadier-general of ten siege-guns in position. Couch's divi- 
:Massachusetts militia in 1813-15. He was sion was on Porter's right; next on the 
prominent in the politics of l\Iassachusetts, right were Hooker and Kearny; next 
serving several terms in its legislature. Sedgwick and Richardson; next Smith 
He was the author of Elements of "War; and Slocum; and then the remainder of 
Courts-Martial and Military Law; and Keyes's corps, extending in a curve nearly 
Military Tactics. He died in \Vaterloo, to the riv<>r. The Pennsylvania Reserves 
N. Y., Sept. 9, 1819. were held as a support in the rear of Por- 
Malvern HilJ, BATTLE AT. Malvern tel' and Couch. 
Hill forms a high and dry plateau sloping Lee resolved to carry Malvern Hill by 
towards Richmond from bold banks on the storm, and concentrated his artillery so 
James River, and bounded by deep ravines as to silence that of the Nationals; when, 
that made it an excellent defensive posi- with a shout, two divisions were to charge 
tion. Upon that plateau the Army of and carry a battery bf'fore them. This 
the Potomac was posted, July 1, 18(j2, shout was to be a signal for a general ad- 
under the direction of General Barnard. vance with bayonets. This programme 
Cen. Fitz-.Tohn Porter had reached that was not carried out. When, late in the 
])Qint the day before, and placed his troops afternoon, a heavy artillery fire was open- 
80 as to command all approaches to it ed on Couch and Kearny, A. P. Hill, be- 
from Richmond or the \Vhite Oak Swamp. lieving tllat he heard the shout, advanced 
They were within reach of National gun- to the attack, but found himself un sup- 
boats on the James River tlmt might ported. A single battery was at work, in- 
prove very efficient in any battle there. Rtead of 200 great guns, as had been 
The last of the Confederate trains and 0.1'- promised. That battery was soon demol- 
80 


('o]]<,cìor of customs in the same place. 
From 1851 to 18ül he was United States 
Senator from Florida; and, on the organi- 
zation of the Confederate government in 
February, 18(jl, he was appointed Secre- 
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MALVERN HILL-MANASSAS JUNCTION 


ished, and the Confederates driven back 
in confusion to the woods, when the Na- 
tionals ath-anced several hundred yards 
to a hetter position. l\Ieanwhile 
Iagruder 
and Huger had made a strong a Hack on 
Porter at the left. Two brigades (Ker- 
shaw's and :-;emmes's) of l\IcLaws's divi- 
sion charged through a dense wood up to 
Porter's guns; and a similar dash was 
made by Wright, l\Iahone, and Anderson 
farther to the right, and by Barksdale 
nearer the centre; but all were repulsed, 
and for a while there was a lull in the 
storm of battle. Then Lee ordered an- 
other assault on the batteries. His col- 
umns rU'ihed from the woods over the open 
field., to capture the batteries and carry 


the Confederates were driven to the shel- 
ter of the woods, ravines, and swamps, 
their ranks shattered and broken. 
The victory for the Nationals was de- 
cisive. The victorious generals were anx- 
ious to follow up the advantage and push 
right on to Richmond, 18 miles distant; 
but General McClellan, who came upon the 
battle-ground on the right when the final 
contest was raging furiously on the left, 
issued an order, immediately after the re- 
pulse of the Confederates, for the victo- 
rious army to fall back still farther to 
Harriso'l's Landing. on the James. a few 
miles below, and then returned to the 
Galena, on which he had spent a greater 
part of the day. ,The ordf'r produced Con- 
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GUNBOATS AT THE BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL. 


the hill. They were met by a deadly fire sternation and dissatisfaction, but was 
of musketry and great guns; and as one obeyed. The battle at l\Ialvern Hill was 
brigade recoiled another was pushed for- the last of the series of severe conflicts 
ward, ,vith a seeming recklessness of life before Richmond in the course of seven 
under the circumstances. At about senn days. In these conflicts the aggregate 
o'dock in the evening, while fresh troops losses of the Nationals were reported by 
under Jackson were pressing the Nationals l\IeClellan to he 15,2-19. Of that number 
sorely, Sickles's brigade, of Hooker's 1,5R2 were killed, 7,70Ð wounded, and 
division, and l\Ieagher's Irish brigade, of 5,!)58 missing. 
Richardson's division, were ordered up to Mammoth Cave, a remarkable cave in 
tJ1('ir support. At the same time the gun- Edmondson county, Ky., discovered in 
hoats on the .Tames Ri,-er, full 150 feet be- 1809 by a l\Ir. Hutchins while in pursuit 
low, were hurling heavy shot and shell of a bear. Its extreme extent is less tl1an 
among the Confederates with terrible 10 miles, and the combined length of all 
efff'ct, their range being directed by om- thf' accessible avenues is possibly 150 
Cf'rs of tile signal corps on the hill. The miles. 
conflict was furious and destructive, and Manassas Junction. \"\'"I1('n. at thf' 
did 110t cease until" almost Ð P.M., when close of April, 1861, the Confederates were 
VI.-F 81 



MANASSAS JUNCTION 


8atisfied that the national go\'ernment 
and the loyal people of the countr:r were 
resolved to maintain the authority and 
integrity of the republic, thcy put for- 
ward e
traordinary errorts to strike a 
dmdly blow by seizing the national capital 
bdore it should be too late. There was 
great enthusiasm among the young men 
of the South. They read on the telegraph 
bulletin-boards the call of the President 
for 75,000 men, and recpived the an- 
nouncement with derisive laughter and 
cheers for "Old Abe the Rail-splitter." 
:Few believed there would be war. One of 
their chroniclers avers that companies were 
quickly formed from among the wea]thie
t 
of the youth, and that 200,000 vohmteers 
could have been organized within a month, 
if they had been caJJed for. The enthu- 
8iasm of the young men was shared by 
the other sex. Banners of costly materials 
were made by clubs of young women and 
delivered to tIle companies with appro- 
priate speeches-the young men on such 
occasions swearing tl1at they would perish 
rather than desert the flag thus conse- 
crated. Regarding the whole mattPr as a 
lively pastime, many of these companies 
dressed in the mo!'t costIy attire, and hore 
the most e
pensive rifles; hut grave- men 
fried to undeceive them. .Jefferson Davis 
wrote to a Mississippi friend, telling him 
that hardships and privations awaited 
these young men, and advising them to 
use the commonest materials for clothing. 
He recommended an volunteers to dress 


in gray-flannel coats and light-blue cot- 
ton pantaloons, for summer was approach- 
ing. 'rhe Confederates chose as their 
grand rallying-place, preparatory to a 
march on "'ashington, 
Ianassas .1 unction, 
a point on the Orange and Alcxandri,L 
nailwa
', where another joined it from 
:\lana
sas Gap, in the Blue Ridge. It is 
about 2.3 miles west from Alexandria. and 

o miles in a direc1 line from \Yashing- 
ton, D. C. It was an admirable strategic 
point, as it commanded the grand south- 
ern railway route connecting \Yashington 
and Richmond, and another leading to 
the ferWe Shenandoah YaJJey, beyond the 
Rlue Ridge. General Scott had been ad- 
vised to take po
ses
ion of that point, 
but he declined; awl while the veteran 
soldier was preparing for a defcnsive 
campaign the opportunity was lost. Large 
numbers of Confederate troops were as- 
sembled under General Beauregard. The 
battlefield was the scene of e
tensh'e army 
manæU\Tes in 1904. See BULL RUN. 
The battle of l\Ianassas, Or the second 
battle of Bull Run, was fought near the 
hattIe-ground of the first engagellH'ut at 
Bull Run, Aug. 30, 1802. Pope, after the 
battle of GnOYETON (q. v.), found his army 
greatly reduced in numbers-only about 
40,000. It had failed to keep Lee and 
Jackson apart, and it was now decidedly 
the weaker force. Prudence counselled a 
retreat to Rull Run, or even to the de- 
fences of \Vashington; but Pope resolved 
to try the issue of another battle. lIe ex- 
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MANASSAS JUNCTION-MANHATTAN ISLAND 


pected rations and forage from 
IcClellan, very dark, and Lee, fortunately, did not 
at Ale-x:andria, but was disappointed. pursue. See BULL RUN. 
When it became clear that he would re- Mandamus Councillors. See :MASSA- 
ceive no aid from McClellan, he had no cnUSETTS. 
other alternative than to fight or surren- Manderson, CHARLES FREDERICK, law- 
der, so he put his line into V shape on the y
r; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. Ð, 
morning of Aug. 30. Lee made a move- 1837; acquired a public-school education; 
ment whIch gave Pope the impresbion that removed to Canton in 185(j; admitted to 
the Confederates were retreating, and the the bar in 1839; served in the Civil \Var, 
latter telegraphed to Washington to that and then resumed practice in Stark 
effect. He ordered a pursuit. When, at county, 0.; removed to Nebraska in 18(j!}; 
10 A.
r., an attempt was made to execute ,,'as a United States Senator in 1883-95; 
this order, a fearful state of things was and in the latter year became general 
developed. The eminence near Groveton solicitor of the Burlington system of raii- 
was found to be swarming with Confeder- roads west of the 
Iissouri River. 
utes, who, instead of retreating, had been Mandrillon, JOI-iEPH, author; born in 
massing under cover of the forest, in prep- Bourg, France, in 1743; received a com- 
aration for an offensive movement. They mercial education; came to the United 
opened a furious fire on the front of the States with the intention of founding 
)lationals, and at the same time made a branches of a bank which he proposed to 
heavy flank movement. Porter's corps, open in Amsterdam on his return to Eu- 
which had been made to recoil by the first rope. \Yhen the French Revolution began 
unexpected blow, rallied, and performed he was tried and gui1Iotined as a constitu- 
specially good service. Ricketts mean- tional royalist in Paris, Jan. 7. 1794. His 
while had hastened to the left. By the publications include The Travelling Ameri- 
disposition of Reynolds's corps to meet the can, or Observations on the Actual State, 
flank movement, Porter's key - point had Culture, and Commerce of the British 
been uncovered, but the place of Reynolds Colonies in America; and The .American 
had been quickly supplied by 1,000 men Spectator, or General Remarks on North 
under \Yanen. The ba tUe became very America. 
severe, and for a while victory seemed to Mangum, \VILLIE PERSO:V, statesman; 
incline towards the Kationals, for Jack- born in Orange county, N. C., in 1792; 
son's advanced line was steadily pushed graduated at the University of Xorth 
back until 5 P.
[. Then Longstreet turned Carolina in 1815; admitted to the bar in 
the tide. \nth four batteries, he poured 1817; eleefed to the State ll'gislature in 
a most destructive fire from Jackson's 1818; judge of the Superior Court of the 
right, and line after line of Kationals was State in 1819; and to Congress in 1823 
swept away. Very soon the whole of and 182;'), when he resigned on account of 
Pope's lpft was put to flight, when Jack- his second election as judge of the Supe- 
eon advanced, and Longstreet pushed his rior Court. He represented Korth Caro- 
heavy columns against Pope's centre. At lina in .the United States Senate in 1831- 
the same time Lee's artillery was doing 3(j, when he resigned; was rc-elC'cted in 
fearful execution upon Pope's disordered 1841, and again in 1848. He died at Red 
infantry. Darkness alone put an end to Mountain, X. C., Sept. 14, 18(j1. 
the fearful struggle. Although pushed Manhattan Island, the site of the city 
back some distance, the Xational left was of New York, now comprising the bo"- 
still unbroken, and held the \Yarrenton oughs of :Manhattan and the Bronx of the 
turnpike, by which alone the Nationals Greater New York, was so named by the 
might safely retreat. Pope had no other Dutch after a tribe of Indians which they 
safe alternative than to fall Lack towards first found there, who were called 
ranna- 
the defences of \Yashington. At 8 P.
r. hatans. \Yhen l
eter ::\Iinuit reached 
he i:<sued orùers to that efreet, and dur- New Netherland as governor (lG2G), he 
ing the night the whole army withdrew purchased the island of the nativc!'> for the 
acros:,; Bull Run to the heights of Centre- Dutch \Yest India Company for the value 
vilIe, the troops under :\Ieade and Seymour of sixty guilders (about $
4), and paid 
covering the movement. The night was for it in trinkets, hatchets, knives, etc. In 
83 
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LA
DlNG OF THE DUTCII BKTTLERS ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 
(From an old .ngr..
in!l') 


the winter of 1613-14, Captain Block 
built a ship there-the beginning of the 
merchant marine of New York-and there 
the first permanent settlers within the 
domain of New York State first landed. 
The purchase of Manhattan Island by the 
Dutch from the Indians was an event in 
history as important and as creditable to 
the honesty of the purchasers as was the 
treaty of William Penn. 
" Manifest Destiny." In a lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institute of Great 
Britain in May, 1880, on the subject of 
" The Manifcst Destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race," l>rof. John :Fiske recalled the story 
of the three Americans, each of whom 
proposed a toast. 
"Here's to the rnited States," said the 
first speakcr-" bounded on the north by 
British America; on the south by the 
Gulf of l\fexico; on the east by the At- 
lantic, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean." 
The second speaker said: "Here's to 
the United States-bounded on the north Chronic warfare, both private and pub- 
by the Xorth Pole, on the south hy the lic, periodic famines, and sweeping pcs- 
South Pole, on the east by the rising, and tilenC'es like the Black Death-these were 
on the west by the setting sun." Em- the things which formerly shortened hu- 
84 


phatic applause greeted the aspiring proph- 
ecy. But here arose the third speaker 
-a very serious gentleman from the :Far 
"Test. "If we are going," said this truly 
ratriotic American, "to leave the historic 
past and present, and take our manifest 
destiny into the account, why restrict our- 
selves within the narrow limits assigned 
by our fellow-countryman who has just 
sat down? I give you the 'Cnited States 
-bounded on thc north hy the aurora 
borealis, on the south by thc prC'cession of 
the equinoxes, on the cast by the primcval 
chaos, and on the west hy the day (of 
judgment." 
Professor Fiske offered some consider- 
ations concerning the future of the {Tnited 
States, which he said might seem unrea- 
sonably large to his audience, but which 
were quite modest, after all, when com- 
pared with some other prophecies. 
A few short extracts from his lecture 
are as follows: 



"MANIFEST DESTINY" 


man life and kept down population. In by we may similarly put public warfare 
the absence of such causes, and with the under the ban Y I think not. Already in 
abundant capacity of our country for feed- AmerÍC'a, as we have seen, it has become 
ing its people, I think it an extremely customary to deal with questions between 
moderate statement if we say that by the States just as we would deal with ques- 
year 2000 the English race in the Lnited tions between individuals. This we have 
f-:tates will number at least six or se'"en scen to be the real purport of American 
hundred millions. federalism. To have estahlished such a 
The object for which the American gov- system oYer one great continent is to ha,'e 
ernment fought in the Civil 'Val' was the made a very good beginning towards estah- 
perpetual maintenance of that peculiar lishing it over the world. To establish 
state of things which the federal enion such a system in Europe will no doubt 
had created-a state of things in which, be difficult, for there we have to deal with 
throughout tlle whole vast territory over an immense complication of prejudices, 
which the Union holds sway, questions intensified by linguistic and ethnological 
hetween States, like questions between in- diff('rences. Nevertheless, the pacific press- 
dividuals. must be settled by legal argu- ure e"Xerted upon Europe by 
\.merica is 
ment and judicial dpcisions, and not by hecoming so great that it will douhtless 
wager of hattle. Far Iwtter to demon- before long OVe1"('0111e all these ohstacles. 
strate this point once for all, at what- I refer to the industrial competition be- 
evpr cost, than to be burdened Ilf'reafter, tween the old and the new worlds, whiC'h 
like the states of Europe, with frontier has become so conspicuous within the last 
fortre
"e!' and standing armies, and all tr.n years. Agriculturally, Minnesota, Ne- 
the barbaric apparatus of mutual sus- braska, and Kansas are already formi- 
picion. dahle competitors with England, Franc
, 
It was thought that eleven States which amI Germany; but this is but the begin- 
had struggled so hard to escape from the ning. It is but the first spray from the 
fpderal tie could not be readmitted to trcmendous wave of economic competi- 
voluntary co-operation. in the general gov- tion that is gathering in the Mississippi 
ernment, but must henceforth be held as '
alIey. By-and-hy, when our shameful 
(.onqlwred territory - a most dangerous tariff-f.llsely called "protective "-shall 
e"\.perinlf'nt for any free l)('ople to try. have bepn done away with, and our manu- 
Yet within a dozen years we find the old facturers shall produce superior articles 
federal relations resunlt'd in all their at less cost of raw material, we shall 
pompletene!"s, amI the di!"union party hpgin to compete with Europpan coun- 
powerlps..; and discredited in the very tries in all the markets of the world; 
f-:tates where once it had wrought such and the competition in manufactures will 
mischief. become as keen as it is now beginning to 
It is enough to point to the general he in agriculture. 
('ondusion, that the work whi('h the Eng- In some such way as this, I believe, 
lish race hegan when it colonized North the industrial development of the English 
America is destined to go on until every race ontside of Europe will by-and-by eu- 
lan(l on the earth's surface that is not al- force federalism upon Europe. 
n.ady tIle seat of an old civilization shall It may after many more ages of politi- 
hPPome English in its language, in its po- cal experience become apparent that there 
1itical hahits anò traditions, and to a iF really no reason, in the nature of things, 
pr<,dominant extent in the blood of its why the whole of mankind should not con- 
peoplp. stitute politically one huge federation. 
\Ve ha'-e not yet done away with rob- I believe that the time will come when 
hery and murder, but we have at least such a state of things will exist upon the 
made private warfare illegal; we have earth. 
arrayed puhlic opinion againf;t it to sudl Then it will be possible to speak ('If the 
an e'>:tent tha.t the police court usually United f;tates as stretching from pole to 
mal,es short shrift for the misguill('d man pole: or. with Tennyson. to celebrate the 
who tries to wreak vengpanee on his ene- "parliament of man and the federation 
my. Is it too much to hope that by-anll- of the world." 
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Manila, city, port of entry, and capital is crooked and fiIled with commonplace, 
of Luzon and of the Philippine Islands; mean-looking structures. The Pasig is 
on the west coast of Luzon and on the bridged in se,'eral places, connecting the 
west shore of ::\[:mila Bay; at the mouth old city with Binondo, and there are tram- 
of the Pasig Hin'r. The city proper is a ways running into the outlying parts of 
waIled one, containing a citadel and the the town, and a steam tramway to the 
public buildings. The remainder of the northern suburb of 1[alabon. There is 
city consists of a large, straggling busi- al
o a railway from 1Ianila to Dagupan, 
ness town and a wide fringe of suburban about 120 miles north. A little way back 
Sf'ttlements. The waIled city is in the from the sea is the .Tp'mit ()h
en-atory, a 
angle of land at the south of the rÏ\'er's splendidl
- equipped institution. Hpre, far 
mouth. Along the sea-front. facing wcst- removed from petty trouhlf's, the monks 
ward, is a narrow gtrip of low land which pursue their meteorological observations, 
has been reclainwd by mC'ans of a bn.ak- carf'fully compiling data and employing 
watf'r. Across the rivf'r, north of the delicate instrunwnts tl](, like of whieh is 
walled city. is the large and flourishing not to hp seen ('a8t of Calcutta. Outside of 
husin('ss town. The central part is called the populous suburbs there are more rural 
Binondo, whid1 name is oft('n applied to and less settled districts, dott('d with ham:- 
the whole, though the city has grown so some residences, scattf'rC'd remotely am0:i1g 
large as to include nearly a dozen other tlw riep-fiehls and tropical woodlands. 
wards. Driving in any direction, it is The climate of 
ranila is hot and wet, 
about 
 miles before one gets away from hut salubrious. Tl1f' cit
. is often swept 
built-up streets and reaches the open hy t
-phoons from tlle China Rea. and is 
country. Eyen tlwn the rural settlements also subjcct to frf'quent earthquakes, 
are found full of the residencf's of city which are often very destructive. 1\1anila 
business people, and so it is difficu1t to is celebrated for the hemp and cigars 
say exactly what should be considered which form its principal exports. 
part of the city and what should not. The city was founded hy l\Iiguel Lopez 
The city is irregularly laid out, the de Legaspi in }.j7I, and was surrounded 
streets very narrow, and the houses crowd- by a wan in }!590. It was invaded hy the 
ed together. The principal business street British in 1762. Commerce with Spain, 
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by way of Cape Horn, was started in 
] ï64. Previously, all trade had been 
carried on by way of Acapulco, Mexico. 
In 178H the port was opened to foreign 
vessels, but commerce did not thrive un- 
til the expiration of the privileges of the 
Hoyal Company of the Philippines, in 
]834. Manila was connected by cable 
with Hong - Kong in ]880. On l\Iay 1, 
]8HIi, the United 
tates Asiatic squadron, 
under Commodore Dewey, defeated the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, and on Aug. 
15 the American land forces, assisted by 
the navy and the native revolutionists, 
gained possession of the city. It has since 
bc>cn the seat of the American military 
authorities. See L"LZON. 
('apture of the City.-The following is 
an extended synopsis of the official report 
of l\IAJ.-GE
. \YESLEY MERRITT (q. v.) 
on the opcrations around Manila and the 
capture of the city, under date of Aug. 
31, 1808: 


T found General Greene's command en- 
camped on a strip of sandy land running 
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parallel to the shore of the bay and not 
far distant from the beach, but, owing to 
the great difficulty of landing supplies, the 
greater portion of the force had shelter- 
tents only, and were suffering many dis- 
comforts, the camp being situated in a 
low, flat place, without shelter from the 
heat of the tropical sun or adequate pro- 
tection during the terrific downpours of 
rain so frequent at this season. I was 
at once struck by the exemplary spirit of 
patient, even cheerful, endurance shown 
hy the officers and men under such cir- 
cumstances, and this feeling of admira- 
tion for the manner in which the Ameri- 
can soldiers, volunteer and regular, accept 
the necessary hardships of the work they 
have undertaken to do has grown and in- 
creased with every phase of the difficult 
and trying campaign which the troops of 
the Philippine expedition have brought to 
such a brilliant and successful conclusion. 
The Filipinos, or insurgent fOl"ces at 
war with Spain, had, prior to the arrival 
uf the American land forces, been waging 
a desultory warfare with the Spaniards 
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for 
ev('ral months, and were, at the time 
of my arrival, in considerable force, vari- 
ously estimated and never accurately as- 
certained, but probably not far from 
12,000 men. These troops, well supplied 
with small-arms, with plenty of ammuni- 
tiun and several field-guns, had obtained 
positions of investment opposite to the 
Spanish lines of detached works thruugh- 
out their entire extent. 
[General Mcnitt then speaks of Agui- 
naldo's accomplishments previous to his 
arriyal, and continues:] 
As General Aguinaldo did not visit me 
on my arriva.! nor offer his services as a 
subordinate military leader, and as my 
instructions from the President fully con- 
templated the occupation of the islands 
by the American land forces, and sta.ted 
that" the powers of the military occupant 
are absolute and supreme and immediately 
operate upon tlle politic.tl condition of the 
inhabitants," I did not consider it wise 
tc. hold any direct communication with 
the insurgent leader until I should be 
in possession of the city of Manila, es- 
pecially as I would not until then be in 
a position to if'sue a proelamation and en- 
force my authority, in the event that his 
rretensions should clash with my designs. 
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For these reasons the preparations for 
the attack on the city were prcsHed and 
military operations conducted without 
reference to the situation of the insurgent 
forces. The wisdom of this course was 
slìbsequently fully established by the fact 
that wIlen the troops of my command car- 
ried the Spanish intrenchments, extend- 
ing from the sea to the Pasay road on 
the extreme Spanish right, we were under 
no obligations, by preananged plans of 
mutual attack, to turn to the right and 
clear the front still held against the in- 
surgents, but were able to move forward 
at once and occupy the city and suburbs. 
To return to the situation of General 
Greene's brigade as I fouud it on my ar- 
rival, it will be seen that the difficulty in 
g:lÍning an avenue of approach to the 
Spanish line lay in the fact of my dis- 
inclination to ask General 
\guinaldo to 
withdraw from the bcaeh and the" Calle 
Real," so that Greene could move forward. 
This was o\"ercome by instructions to Gen- 
era.! Greene to anange, if pos::iible, with 
the insurgent brigade commander in his 
immediate vicinity to move to the right 
and allow the American forces unobstruct- 
ed control of the roads in their immediate 
front. No objection was made, and ac- 
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conlingly General Greene's brigade threw after day, and the only WilY to g
t the 
forwa.rd a heavy outpost line on the" Calle troops and supplies ashore was to load 
TIeal" and the beach and constructed a thEln from the ship's side into nativc 
trench, in which a portion of the guns lighters (called "caRcos") or small 
oi the rtah batteries were placed. steamboats, move thcm to a point opposite 
The Bpanish, observing this activity on the camp, and then disembark them 
our part, made a very sha.rp attack with through the surf in small boats or by run- 
infantry and artillery on the night of July nìng the lighters head on on the beach. 
31. The behavior of our troops ùuring The landing was finally accomplished, af- 
this night attack was all tllfit could be ter days of hard work and harùship, and 
desired, and I have in ca.blegrams to the I dcsire hcre to expreFi8 again my admira.- 
\Var Department taken occasion to com- Hon for the fortitude and cheerful willing- 
mcnd by name those who deserve special ness of the men of all commands engaged 
mention for good conduct in the affair. in this operation. 
Our p08ition was extended and strength- Upon the assembly of MacArthur's bri- 
ened after this and resisted successfully gade in support of Greene's I had about 
repeated night attacks, our forces suffer- 8,500 men in position to attack, and I 
ÍIlg, however, considerable loss in wounded deemed the time had come for final action. 
and killed, while the losses of the enemy, During the time of the night attacks I 
owing to the darkness, could not be as. had communicated my desire to Admiral 
certaincd. Dewey that he would allow his ships to 
The strain of the night fighting and the open fire on the right of the Spanish line 
nmvy details for outpost duty made it of intrenclnnents, believing that such ac- 
imperative to reinforce General Greene's tion would stop the night firing and loss 
boops with General Ma.cArthur's brigade, of life, ùut the admiral had declined to 
which had arrived in transports on July order it unlcss we were ill danger of los- 
31. The difficulties of this operation can ing our position by the a.ssaults of the 
hardly be overestimated. The transports Spanish, for the reason that, in his opin- 
were at anchor off Cavitð, 5 miles from a ion, it would precipitate a general en- 
point on the beach where it was desired gagement, for which hc was not ready. 
to disembark the men. Several squall::;, Now, however, the brigade of GeneH11 
accompanied by floods of rain, raged day MacArthur was in position and the Mon- 
S!> 
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ie-rey had arrived, and under date of Aug. continuance of the situation, with no im- 
6 Admiral Dewey agreed to my suggestion mediate result favorable to us" and the 
that we should send a joint letter to the necessity was apparent and very urgent 
captain-general notifying him that he that decisive action should be taken at 
should remove from the city all non-com- once to compel the enemy to give up the 
batants within forty-eight hours, and that town, in order to relieve our troops from 
operations against the defences of l\Ia.nila the trenches and from the great exposure to 
might begin at any time after the expira- unhe:llthy conditions which were unavoid- 
tion of that period. able in a bivouac during the rainy season. 
This letter was sent Aug. 7, and a The sea - coast batteries in defence of 
reply was reccind the same date to the :Manila are so situated that it is impos- 
('trect that the Spaniards were without 
ible for ships to engage them without 
places of refuge for the increased num- firing into the town. and as the bombard- 
bel's of wounded, sick, women, and chil- ment of a city filled with women and 
ùren now lodged within the walls. On children, sick and wounded, and contain- 
the !Jth a formal joint demand for the ing a large amount of neutral property, 
surrender of the city was sent in. This could only he justified as a last resort, it 
demand was based upon the hopeleRsness of was agreed between Admiral Dewey and 
the struggle on the part of the Spaniards, myself that an attempt shoultl be made 
and that 
very consideration of humanity to carry the extreme right of the Rpanish 
demanded that the city should not be sub- line of intrencJmJents in front of the posi- 
jected to bombardment under such circum- tions at that time occupied by our troops, 
stances. The captain-general's reply, of l\,hich, with its flank on the seashore, 
l5ame date. stated that the council of de- was entirely open to the fire of the na,-y. 
fence had dp('lared that the dpmand could It was not my intf'ntion to press the 
not be granted, but the captain-general assault at this point. in case the enemy 
oil'erpd to consult his government if we sllOuld hold it in strong fon'e. l1ntiJ aftf'r 
would allow him the time strictly neces- the na\)' had made practicahle breach!'!'! 
",ary for the communications by way of in the work" and shakpn the troops hold- 
.Hong-Kong. ing tJlem, whid} conld not be done by the 
This was declined on our part, for the army alone, owing to the absence of siege 
)'eason that it could, in the opinion of guns. This is indicated fully in the 01'- 
the admiral and myself, lead only to a del's and memorandum of attack hereto 
90 
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appended. It was believed, however, as 
most desirable and in accordan
e with the 
principles of civilized warfare, that the 
attempt should be made to drive the 
('nemy out of his intrenchments before re- 
sorting to the bombardment of the city. 
By orders is,.;ued some time previously 
Mac
-\l'thul"s and Greene's brigades were 
organized as the 2d Division of the 8th 
Anny Corps, Brig.-Gen. Thos. 
I. Anderson 
comumnding; and in anticipation of the 
attack General 
\nderson moved his head- 
quarters from ('ayité to the brigade camps 
and assumed direct command in the field. 
Copies of the written and wrbal instruc- 
tions referred to ahoye and appended 
hereto were giwn to the division and bri- 
gade conul1anders on the 12th, and all the 
troops were in position on the 13th at an 
early hour in the morning. 
About f) A.:U. on that day our fleet 
steamed forward from Cavité, and hefore 
10 A.M. opencd a hot and accurate fire of 
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heavy shells and rapid-fire projectiles on 
the sea flank of the Spanish intrench- 
ments at the powder-magazine fort, and 
at the same time the Ctah batteries. in 
position in our trenches near the Calle 
Real. began firing with great accuracy. 
At 10.25, on a prearranged signal from 
our tunches that it was believed our 
troops could advance, the navy ceased 
firing. and immediately a light line of 
skirmishers from the Colorado regiment 
of Greene's brigade passed oyer our 
trenches and deployed rapidly forward, 
another line from the same reginlf'nt from 
the left flank of our earthworks adyanc- 
ing swiftly up the beach in open order. 
Both these lines found the powder-maga- 
zine fort and the trenches flanking it de- 
serted, but as they passed over the Span- 
ish works they were met by a sharp fire 
from a second line situated in the streets 
of Malate, by which a number of men 
were killed and wounded, among others 
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the soldiers who pulled down the Spanish 
colors still fI.ying on the fmt and raised 
our own. 
The works of the second line soon gave 
way to the determined adyance of Greene's 
hoops, and that officer pushed his bri- 
gad<, rapidly through Malate and over the 
bridg<,s to occupy l3inondo and San 


captain-general. I soon personally fol- 
lowed these officers into the town, going 
at once to the palace of the governor- 
general, and thcre, after. a conyersa.tion 
with the Spanish authorities, a prelimi- 
nary agreement of the terms of the f'apitu- 
lation was signed by the captain-general 
and myself. This Dgreement was sub- 
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Miguel, as contemplated in his inshuc- sequently incorporated into the formal 
tions. In the mean time the brigade of terms of capitulation, as arranged by the 
G<,neral MacArthur, advancing simulta- officers representing the two forces. 
neously on J)asay road, encountered a Immediat<,ly after the surrender the 
very sharp fire coming from the hlock- Spanish colors on the sea-front were 
house, trenches, and woods in his front, haulcd down and the American flag dis- 
positions which it was very diflicult to played and salut<,d by the guns of the 
carry, owing to a swampy condition of navy. The 2d Oregon Regiment, which 
the ground on both sides of the roads and llad proceeded by sea from CavitC-, was 
the heavy undergrowth concealing the dis<,mharked and entered tJw waned town 
enemy. \Vith much gallantry and excel- as a provost-guard, and the colonel was 
lent judgment on the part of the brigade direct.f'd to recf'ive tIle Spani
h arms an(1 
command<'T and the troops engaged, t
ese deposit tJwm in pla('('s of s<,curity. The 
dif1ìculties Were overcome with a mini- town waR fined with the troops of thf' 
mum loss, and MacArthur advanc<,d and enemy driven in from tJle intr<,nchments, 
held the hridg<'s and the town of Ma- regiments fOl'nwd amI standing in line in 
late, as was contemplated in his instruc- the streets, hut the work of disarming 
tions. proceeded quietly, and nothing unpleasant 
The city of "Manila was now in our pos- occurred. 
session, excepting the wancd town, but In l<,aving tIle Fuhject of tIle opf'rations 
RhortIy after the entry of our troops into of the 13th, ] d<,
ire here to reco]"(1 my 
1\1alate a white flag was displayed on the appreciation of tIle admirable manner in 
walls, whereupon Lieut.-Col. C. A. \Yhit- which the orders for attack and the plan 
tier, United States Volunteers, of my for occupation of the city were carried 
staff, and J.i<,utenant Rrumhy, "Cnited out by the troops eXR(.tly as contemplated. 
States Navy, representing Admiral ])ew<,y, I suhmit that for troops to enter undf'r 
were sent asllOre to communicatc with the fire a t.own covering a wide area, to rapid- 
D2 
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ly deploy and guard all principal points in with natives hostile to the European in- 
the e-x:tcnsi,-e suburbs, to keep out the in- terests and stirred up by the knowledge 
surgcnt forces pressing for admission, that their own people were fighting in the 
to quietly disarm an army of Spaniards outside trenches, was an act which only 
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more than equal in numher to the Ameri- 
can troops, and finally by all this to pre- 
vent entirely all rapine, pillage, and dis- 
order, and gain entire and complete pos- 
session of a city of 300,000 people filled 
D3 


the law-abiding, temperate, resolute Amer- 
ican soldier, well and skiIfully handled 
by his regimental and brigade commander, 
could accomplish. 
It will be observed that the trophies of 
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Manila were nearly $!)OO,OOO, 13,000 pris- 
oners, and 2
.000 arms. 
[General Merritt then details the in- 
auguration - of the military movement of 
Manila by the Americans. Further he 
says: ] 
On the 16th a cablegram containing the 
text of the President's proclamation di- 
recting a cessation of hostilities was re- 
ceived by me, and at the same time an 
ûrder to make the fact known to the Span- 
i!'.h authorities, which was done at once. 
This resulted in a formal protest from 
the governor-general in regard to the 
tran
fer of public funds then taking place, 
ûn the ground that the proclamation was 
dated prior to the surrender. To this I re- 
plied that that 
tatltS q1W in which we 
were left with the cessation of hostilities 
was that existing at tIle time of the re- 
ceipt by me of the of1icial notice, and that 
I must insist upon the delivery of the 
funds. The delivery was made under pro- 
test. 
After the issue of my proclamation and 
94 


the establishment of my office as military 
governor, I had direct written communi- 
cation with General Aguinaldo on several 
occasions. He recognized m
r authorit
r as 
military governor of the town of l\Ianila 
and suburbs, and made professions of his 
willingness to withdraw his troops to a 
line which I might indicate, but at the 
same time asking certain favors for him- 
self. The matters in this connection had 
not been settled at the date of m
r depart- 
ure. Doubtless much dissatisfaction is 
felt by the rank and file of the insur- 
gents tlmt they have not been permitted to 
enjoy the occupancy of Manila, and there 
is some ground for trouble with them ow- 
ing to that fact, but notwithstanding 
many rumors to the contrary, I am of the 
opinion that the leaders will be able to 
prevent serious disturbances, as they are 
sufficiently intelligent and educated to 
know that to antagonize the rnited States 
would be to destroy their only chance of 
future political improvement. 
I may add that great changes for the 
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better have taken place in )Ianila since Reeve, l
th Minnesota, were most profi- 
the occupancy of the city by the American cÏent in preserving order. A stranger to 
troops. The streets have been cleaned the city might easily imagine that the 
limIer the gc>neral management of General American forces had hf'en in control for 
MacArthur, and the police, UlHlc>r Colonel months rather than da,ys. 


MANILA BAY, BATTLE OF 


Manila Bay, BATTLE OF. The following 
is an account of the memorable naval bat- 
tle of May 1, 1898, by Ramon Reyes Lala, 
Filipino author and lecturer, here re- 
produced by courtesy of his publishers, 
the Continental Publishing Company: 


It was the 19th of April. An American 
fleet lay in the harbor of Hong-Kong, 
where it had been anchored for nearly a 
month, impatiently awaiting the command 
that should send it to battle. 
There was feverish expectation of war, 
and hustle of preparation, and Commodore 
Dewey nervously walked the deck; for 
e\'c>ry moment the longed-for order was 
expected. 
It was the 19th of April, and the white 
squadron lay gleaming in the sunlight; 
and yct by the night of the 20th the 
white squadron was no more; for she had 
ex('hanged the snowy garb of peace for 
the sombre gray of war. The ships' paint- 
ers had, in this short time, given the en- 
tire fleet a significant coat of drab. 
The Engli
h steamer 
T anshan, with 
oYer 3,000 tons of Cardiff coal, and the 
steamer Zafiro, of the Manila-Hong-Kong 
line, carrying 7,000 tons of coal and pro- 
visions, had just been bought by the com- 
modore, in anticipation of a declaration 
of neutrality, which would preclude such 
purcJlases. and thus two more vessels were 
added to the flf'et, Lieutenant Hutchins 
lwing made commander of the Nanshan, 
and Ensign Pierson of the Zafiro. The 
Zafiro was then made a magazine for the 
spare ammunition of the fleet. 
Hong- Kong, for strategic reasons, had 
heen chosen as a place of rendezvous for 
the Asia tic squadron. 
On April 25 war was declared between 
the Lnited States and Spain, and, at the 
request of the acting governor of Hong- 
Kong, the American fleet steamed away 
to 1Iirs Bay, about 30 miles from Hong- 
Kong. On April 2G the revenue-cutter 
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Mr;Culloch, which had been left at Hong- 
Kong, brought the desired message. It 
read as follows: 
" WASHINGTO
, April 26. 
" DEWEY, Asiatic Squadron,--Commence op- 
erations at once, particularly against tbe 
pan, 
ish fleet. You must capture or destroy them. 
.c 1\ICKI
LEY!' 


"Thank God!" said the commodore. 
<I At last we've got what we want. \Ve'll 
blow them oft' the Pacific Ocean." 
And now the flef't was headed direct 
for Manila, a distance of û28 miles; and, 
with hearts beating high with hope, the 
sailors cheered lustily for Old Glory and 
the navy blue. - 
In the squadron were the following ves- 
sels: Olympia, flag-ship, Capt. C. V. Grid- 
ley commanding; Boston, Capt. Frank 
\Vildes; Concord, Commander Asa \Yalk- 
er; and the Petl'el, Commander E. P. 
Wood. The Raleigh, Capt. .J. B. Coughlan 
commanding, and the Baltim01'e, com- 
manded by Capt. N. :M. Dyer, also joined 
the squadron. 
All these vessels were cruisers. The 
single armored ship in the squadron was 
the Olympia, and the armor, 4 inches 
thick, was around the turret guns. 
In making the journey to the Philip- 
pines, a speed of only 8 knots was main- 
tained, for the transport ships could not 
make fast headway against the rolling sea. 
During this run, gun-drills and other 
exercises kept the men busy, and every 
minute was employed in earnest prepa- 
ration for what all knew was to come. 
It was on Saturday morning, April 30, 
that Luzon was sighted, and final prepa- 
rations for the battle were immediately 
made. Impedimenta of aU kinds were 
tllrown overboard-chairs, tables, chests 
and boxes, and the ships were stripped 
and made ready for action. It was in- 
tf'nsely warm, a'nd the most ordinary evo- 
lution proved exhausting. 
The Boston, the Conc01'd, and the Bal- 
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FORT AND EARTfiWORKS AT CAVITÉ, CAPTURED BY DEWEY. 


til1Wl"C were now sent ahead to discover 
whether the Spanish fleet was anywhere 
around. 
After looking in at Bolinao Bay, these 
three vessels cautiously approached Suhig 
l
ay, about 30 miles from l\Ianila. How- 
ever, only a few small trading-vessels 
were here discovered, though it had been 
reported that the enemy intended to give 
the Americans battle there. 
\Yhen the scouting ships reported that 
the enemy was nowhere in sight, the com- 
modore replied: ., All right, we shaJI 
JIleet them in Manila TIay." A war-coun- 
cil was t]len held on the Olympia, and the 
American commander told his officers that 
he intended to enter Manila TIay that 
very night. 
The squadron then slowly proceeded in 
the direction of Manila. It was a sultry 
evening, and the yel10w moon payed the 
waves with a pathway of gold, that seem- 
ed like a glorious avenue to victory. 
Fearing that t]1ey might come upon the 
enemy at any moment. the men were post- 
l'd at their gum
, and, with HIe grf'atf>st 
qnietness, the fleet steamed stealthily for- 
ward. The lights on all the ships were 
üß 


IJUt out, save the one at the stern, and 
so the squadron slipped into the bay, each 
moment dreading a challenge from the 
strongly fortified batteries that the Amer- 
icans had been taught to believe were lo- 
cated at every point along the entrance. 
The speed was now increased to 8 knots; 
for the commodore wished to be as far 
inside as possible before his presence was 
discovered. 
Through the dangerous channels, mined 
with death-hurling torpC'does, swept the 

ilent 
quadron, grim and spectre-like. 
'Vell did the Americans know the dangers 
of tJ1is undertaking; and few t]1ere were 
that did not momentarily expect some ex- 
ploding mine to hurl them into eternity. 
Then Corregidor Island, with its lofty 
light-house, came within view, and thl:' 
ships swept into the chief channel, known 
as the Boca Grande. 
The commodore, having f;0 far failC'd 
to discover the presence of the enemy, 
naturally concluded t]lat the 
pani
h fleet 
was lying at Cayitp, where it would ha,'e 
the advantage of tIle protection of the 
forts and tllf' shore batteries. 
And thus, with a full appreciation of 
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the thousand and one dangers, known and roar, and the battle was on. Again the 
unknown, that beset his path, Dewey ba.ttery sent its deadly missive over the 
h'pt straight by Corregidor. fleet, and this time the Concord, taking 
It was eleven o'clock, and the men of its aim by the flash, responded by throw- 
the fleet, which was now almost past the ing a G-inch shell into the Spanish fort. 
island, were congratulating themselves A crash and a cry and all wa.s still. It 
that they were undiscovered when a soli- was learned afterwards that considerable 
tary rocket soared over the lofty light- damage was done by this wonderfully ac- 
house; there was an answering light from curate shot, several of the Spanish gun- 
the shore, and every moment the Amer- ners being killed. 
Ü'ans expected the boom of the Spanish The Boston and the JJI cC1l11och fired an- 
guns, long primed with a deadly welcome other round or two, but the forts had 
for the" Yankee pigs." evidently had enough of it; they were no 
The narrowest part of the inlet had lünger heard from. 
I'een passed; and still no sign that the )Ieanwhile, the squadron continued its 
entering fleet had been discovered. Im- course, though its speed was reduced to 
pressive, indeed, was that long line of about 3 knots an hour, the commodore 
gloomy hulls, steering for battle, and not wishing to arrive at :Manila before 
courting destruction. The Olympia, the dawn. 
ßaltimore, the Raleigh, the Petrel, the Darkness hung onr the harbor as the 
Concord, and the Boston, with the two gray procession glided noiselessly in. Had 
transports the N anshan and the Zafìro, a Spanish scout been on the lookout, it 
convoyed by the JI cr'ulloch, on the flag- would scarcely have been possible for him 
ship's port quarter-all kept on in the to have distinguished his approaching en- 
same straight course, while the men on emy. A strict lookout was kept for the 
hoard were partaking of light refresh- Spanish ships and for the dreaded torpedo- 
ment. For all felt that a great day's boats, while most of the men lay down 
work was before them. by their guns to get a little sleep. But 
But where are the enemy? was the with the terrible fate of the Maine vivid 
thought uppermost in every mind. For in their memories, the more imaginative 
to the .1mericans themselves it seemed ones conjured up a shuddering sense of in- 
that they were surely making enough noise security in a harbor supposed to be liter- 
to be heard by the sentries on the shore. ally planted with destructive mines. 
Doubtlpss they were asleep, dreaming a This invisible foe, and not the longed- 
Spanish dream of mafíana. for and expected combat with the enemy's 
It was shortly past eleven o'clock, when fleet, was feared by the brave Americans, 
from the smoke-stack of the convoy M c- and when the morning sun, in all his trop- 
Culloch flew a shower of sparks. A fire- ieal splendor, rose right before the Ameri- 
man had thrown open the furnace-doors cans, under the guns of the Cavité lay the 
and 
hovelled in a few pounds of soft Spanish fleet. The Americans were at 
ceal. last face to face with the enemy. 
This was evidently seen by some one on The commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
shore, for it was just fourteen minutes squadron was Rear-Admiral Patricio Mon- 
past eleven when a bugle sounded an tojo y Pasaron; the second in command 
alarm, and from the west came a blind- was the Commandante - General Enrique 
ing glare, a shrill whistle overhead, and Sostoa y Ordennez. 
the heavy hoom of a cannon. "Under Admiral 
Iontojo's command were 
It was the first shot of the war, and it the following vessels: 
was fired with characteristic Spanish in- Reina Cristina, flag-ship, armored cruis- 
accuracy. er, Capt. L. Cadarso commanding, 3,500 
Again the ha ttery thundered; and then tons; battery, six 6.2-inch, two 2. ï -inch, 
a third time, before there was a reply from six G-pounders, and sh 3-pounder rapiJ- 
the American fleet. The Raleigh, which fire guns; speed, 17.5 knots; crew, 400 
was the third vessel in the line, was the officers and men. 
first to sppak for the American side, and Castilla, Capt. A. 1\1. de Oliva command- 
then the Ro.cdon followed, with stentorian ing, 3,334 tons; battery, four 5.9-inch, 
VI.-G 97 
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two 4.7 -inch, two 3.3-inch, four 2.9-inch, symbol of mediæval tyranny, floated from 
and eight (j-pounder rapid-fire guns; speed, eyery masthead, the admiral's flag on the 
14 knots; crew, 300. Reina. Oristina being the c,ynosure of ali 
Isla de Cuba. Capt. J. Sidrach, and Isla cres. 
de I.J'u:::on, Capt. J. de la Herian; 1,0;
0 The Americans had Yeft their supply- 
tons each; battery, four 4.7 -inch, four 6- ships behind, and their tleet, according to 
pounder, and two 3-pounder rapid-fire prearranged plan, steamed slowly past 
guns; speed, 14 knots; crew, 200 men each. the enemy. :Meanwhile the batteries of 
Gcnf'ral Lezo, Commander R. Benevento, Cavité kept up an incessant roar, and 
and Marques del Duero, Commander S. now l\Iontojo's flag-ship thundered a 
Morena Guerra; the former was 524, the deadly welcome; while over the Amf'rican 
latter 500 tons; batteries, two 4.7-inch, flag-ship was hoisted a code-flag, with the 
one 3.5-inch, and two 3-pounder rapid-fire watchword," Remember the Maine!" This 
guns; speed, 11 knots; crew, 100. was the signal for a concerted yell from 
Altogether, the Americans had four the sailors in the fleet. And thus, with 
cruisers, two gunboats, one cutter; fifty- colors flying, and with fire reserHd till a 
seven classified big guns, seventy-four closer range should make it more effective, 
rapid-firing guns and machine-guns, and the commoùore and his brave office}"s bore 
1,808 men. On the other side were seven down towards the Spaniards, who were 
cruisers, five gunboats, two torpedo-boats; awaiting their approach with curiosity not 
fifty-two classified big guns, eighty-three unmixed with alarm, at the same time 
rapid-firing and machine guns, and 1,948 they sent a thunderous fusillade as a 
men. It will thus be seen that the Amer- greeting to the hated Yankees. 
icans had a few more heavy guns; but the But the Americans. undeterred, grimly 
Spanish had several more ships and over kept their course, notwithstanding one or 
100 more men. They were also assisted two mines exploded beneath the water, 
by the powerful land-batteries, and by the one near the Raleigh and one beside the 
knowledge of the exact distance of the Baltimm"e. Again and again the Spanish 
American ships. For the latter had no guns thundered, until the roar became in- 
range-marks with which to determine the cessant and shells were bursting aU 
proper elevation to be giyen to their around. \Vhen about 6,000 yard!> from the 
sights. In the American squadron, more- Spanish fleet the commod;re shouted to 
oyer, was not a single armored cruiser; Captain Gridley, who was in the conning 
besides, the Spaniards were at their base tower: "Fire as soon as you get ready, 
of supplies, while Commodore Dewey was Gridley." 
more than 6,000 miles away from all Hardly had he given the word, which 
aid. Such were the numbers and the dis- also was passed down the line, when the 
position of the combatants now about to whole ship shivered, and tl)e S-inch gun 
fight. in the front turret burst into a sllCet 
With Old Glory flying at every mast- of flame, wllÍle a dull, muffled roar 
bead, and with the beating of drums. the belched forth that awoke the apparf'nt 
American squadron, after a brief recon- torpor of the whole fleet to instant ac. 
noitring détour in the harbor, sailed in a tivity. 
straight line past the fleet of the enemy. The Baltimore and the Boston now took 
Each ship was to hold its fire until near up the cue, and sent their tremendous 
enough to inflict the most damage, when shells crashing into the enemy, who re- 
as many shots should be fired as possible. plied vociferously. The din was dpafen- 
Then to steam as quickly as possible out ing, and over and around all the American 
of effective range; to wheel and return- ships was the shriek and scrf'am of ter- 
keeping close to the opposite shore-to rifying shells. Some of these fell upon the 
the original point of starting, whpn the decks, some smashed into the woodwork, 
same manæuvre was to be repeated-and but, as if providentially, not an American 
so again and again till the enemy was was hit. 
destroyed or defeated. " Open with all the guns," signalled the 
On the Spanish fleet, too, all was bustle commodore; and all the ships Joined to- 
and preparation; the national flag, that gether in a roaring chorus, as if Cerberus 
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and all the dogs of hell had opened their 
mighty throats. 
And thus, with incessant firing, the bat- 
tle-line passed the whole length of the 
stationary Spanish fleet, then slowly 
swung round and began the return to its 
starting-point, keeping up the same flash 
and clatter, the Spaniards responding 
furiously. It was at this time that a 
shot passed clean through the Baltimore, 
though, fortunately, no one was hurt. 
Lieutenant Brumby had the signal hal- 
yard shot out of his hands; while on the 
Boston a shell burst 
in the state-room of 
Ensign Dodridge, and 
another passed 
through the Boston's 
foremast. 
During the third 
round the Raleigh 
was carried by the 
strong current against 
the bows of two of 
the Spanish cruisers, 
where all aboard 
seemed too bewildered 
to take advantage of 
their 0 p port unit y . 
Captain Coughlan. 
however, did not lo<;e 
his presence of mind, 
but poured a destruc- 
tive broadside into the 
enemy. His vessel was 
then carried back into 
the line. 
\Vh i Ie thi s fierce 
combat was waging 
the Reina Cris tina 
moved out of the Spanish line and made 
direct for the American flag-ship. which 
hurled a perfect tornado of steel into the 
approaching cruiser, her immense hulk 
being soon riddled with large holes, where 
the 8-inc11 shells had entered. The port- 
bridge, where Admiral l\Iontojo was stand- 
ing, was also struck, but he bravely stuck 
to his post, while ton after ton of steel 
fen upon the deck. 
No ship, however, could withstand such 
a fire. and the gallant Reina Oristina 
turned round and made for the shore. 
A,.; she swung round Captain Gridley gave 
her a parting shot that caused her to 
tremble and stagger, while the 250-pound 
99 


shell crashed through the bowels of the 
ship and there exploded, hurling its dead- 
ly contents all round, while from the 
shattered deck rose columns of steam, 
mingled with human fragments. The 
ship, now completely disabled, continued 
her retreat. Sixty of her crew had been 
killed, and had she continued longer with- 
in the Americans' range all would have 
met a like fate. 
Meanwhile, the little Petrel was en- 
gaged in a duel with two Spanish torpedo- 
boats, headed for the American line. One 
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WRECK OF TUE R.:l
A CRISTIXA. 


of these she chased to the shore, where 
the crew sought shelter in the woods, while 
their abandoned vessel was blown into 
piccC6 by the daring American. The 
other advanced to within 500 yards of the 
()lympia. braving the storm 
f shot and 
shell that threatened to overwhelm her. 
As it was, a shell ploughed its way into 
her middle, where it exploded. From 
stem to stern she shivered, gave a for- 
ward plunge, and sank beneath the waves. 
The Raltimore, too, was engaged in an 
encounter with the Castilla that resulted 
most disastrously to the latter, for she 
was soon a blazing wreck. 
Five times the American fleet passed 
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in front of the enemy, keeping up the were both on fire, and the .1.lindanao 
same deadly fire that showed only too beached not far from Cavitê. 
well the results of 
\merican training and Admiral .Montojo had meanwhile trans- 
marksmanship. And though the Spanish ferred his flag to the Is
a de Cuba
' and 
guns in the ships find the forts ceased the Baltim01'e, leaving the Amtrican line, 
rattling not an instant, they neither dis- made straight for his former flag - ship, 
concerted nor damaged in the least the which threw a torrent of shells toward:; 
Americans. It was now a quarter to the intrepid American. The Baltimor.-, 
eight, and so dense was the smoke hang- however, notwithstanding that a few 01 
iug over the waters that it was impos- these deadly missiles exploded on her deck, 
sible for the Anulricaus to distinguish wounding eight of her crew, continued her 
not alone the enem.y's ships, but their course till within 2,500 yards of her an- 
own vessels, and the signals, too. tagonist. Then from her decks she fired 
The commodore now wisely concluded a broadside at the Spaniard. There was 
to stop for a while the fighting, and allow an ominous silence for a minute or two, 
bis men a chance to take some breakfast; Hnd both Spaniards and Americans wait- 
for the bra,-e fellows, after their mom- ed anxiously for the smoke to lift. Sud- 
ing.s hard work, were hungry as wolves; denly, all fìaw a sight that struck every 
so the signal "cease firing" was given, man in both fleets with terror, for it 
and the ships were headed for the eastern seemed the probable fate of all. The 
side of the bay, near the transport ships. Cristina shot into the air and then fell 
It is related that the Spaniards were back upon the waves with a thunderom; 
exceedingly relieved when they saw the crash, while a thousand fragments of men 
Americans in-as they thought-full re- and timbers-promiscuonsly mingled in 
treat, and many of them stood on the awful confusion-were whirling through 
decks and cheered, thinking tlley had the. air. Down into the waves she sank- 
gained the victory. that gallant man-of-war-the pride of the 
\Vhen the various commanders came on Spanish fleet--down into the decp blue sea. 
board to report to Commodore Dewey, it Upon the surface, amid tons of floating 
was found that not a ship was disabled, débris, 100 sailors struggled for life; 
not a gun out of order, not a man killed many sank to rise no more; som
, how- 
Or injured. It is true Frank B. Randall, ever, succeeded in reaching one of the 
the engineer of the 1lI cCulloch, died from adjacent ('Onsarts. 
liCart-disease as the fleet steamed past The Baltimore, aided by the Olympia 
Corregidor, but this was not in any wise and the Raldflh, now kept up a deadl
r 
due to the engagement. l\fany miraculous fire on the Juan, de Austria, which an- 
escapes, indeed, are related; and it is Hwered this terrible fusillade with inter- 
really wonderful that no serious casual- mÌttent volleys. that spoke well for the 
ties took place. The sailors, as may easily courage, but poorly for the aim, of her 
he imagined, were nearly wild with joy; gnnners. 
and, as all hands were piped to break. It was at this moment that the Raleigh 
fast, the decks were gay with merry sent a shell crashing' through the other's 
jackies improvi:;ing a dance of victory, ('('ntre, exploding her magazine; in an 
while the strains of Yankee Doodle and instant she seemed a crater of flame, and 
the Star-Spangled Banner filled the morn- sank back like the Cristina, a total wreck. 
ing air. Cheery was that breakfast, and Her flying fragments also inflict
d such 
sweet, ah, sweet, was the three hours' rest damage upon the gunboat Hl Gorrcn, 
so nobly earned! which lav beside her, that she was rom- 
At IOA5 the boatswains' whistles and pletely disahled. The Prtrel gaYe her a 
the drums announced the renewal of the finishing shot, that closed h('r brief career. 
battle. Instantly every man was at his Another Spanish gunboat, the General 
post, eager to finish the job so well be- Lezo, also set out to accomplish great 
gun. Again the American squadron was things, but the Concord, with a few good 
headed towards the enemy's battle - line; shots. put a qui('tus upon her warlike 
but sf'veral of the Spanish ships were now ambition, and. like her sister sllips, she 
disabled, the Cristina and the Castilla too was soon a floating wreck. 
100 
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and the surrelllier of 1J1e Spanish fleet, the 
batteries kept up an incessant fire. The 
Americans now turned their attention to 
these, and speedily silenced them. The 
Petrel was left behind to complete the de- 
struction of the smaller gunboats. This 

he did most effectually. 
As the Cavitt. arsenal unfurled the white 
flag, the command "Cease firing" was 
given, and the various American com- 
manders once more gathered on the flag- 
&hip, their men cheering themselves 
hoarse. 
A most extraordinary victory, truly! 
K ot one man lost, and only six men 
slightly wounded, all on the Baltimore; 
while the Baltimore, Olympia, and Raleigh 
suffered injuries that could be repaired in 
a few llOurs. 
The Spanish, on the other hand, were 
almost annihilated, and lost the following 


:Meanwhiie, the Boston was engaged in 
a duel with the rclaseo. Captain Wildes, 
of the former, stood on the bridge of 
]JÎs ship vigorousl,r fanning with a palm- 
leaf fan; for it was a hot morning, and 
it was the captain's policy to keep cool. 
The rclase'J re:-;ponded to the Boston's 
broadsides hut feebly. Then with a 
plunge she careened to one side and snnk 
heavily, l1er crew having scarcely enough 
time to escape to the adjacent shore. The 
Castilla had already been set on fire and 
scuttled by her crew, to prevent her maga- 

dne from exploding. 
The [Jon .1ntonia de Ullon, which was 
engaged with the Olympia and the BOldon, 
though riddled with shells and on fire in 
a dozen places, refuHed to surrender. Her 
I!allant commander, Robion, stuck to his 
8hip to the very last: then she sank with 
colors flying, a signal example of Spanish 
bravery. Another Vf'S- 
sel had hauled down r 
her flag, hut when a 
hoat's crew from the 
11 eCulloeh a pproach- 
ed to take possession 
of her, she treacher- 
ously fired on them. 

uddenly from every 
ship in the American 
fleet there t1!underf'd 
a swift and awful 
retribution. There 
was da.rkness around 
hf'r shivering hull, 
there was a dull ex- 
plosion and a lurifl 
glare; and when the 
smoke had rolled 
away nothing hut a 
few floati
g frag- 
m<>nts Were left to in- 
dieate the traitor's 
fa t<>. 
Thus ship after 
ship of the Spani
h 
fleet met a like fate, 
until Admiral 
[on- 
tojo, on the deck of 
the deserted and al- 
most useless Isla de 
Cuba, took down his colors, and, with a 
{pw surviving officers, escaped to the 
shore. 
But, notwithstanding the 
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vessels: Sunk-Reina Cristina, Castilln, 
Don Antonia de Ulloa; burned-Don Juan 
de .!ustria, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, 
destruction General Lczo, ]larqu('s del Dlu'J 0, El 
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Correo, Yelasco, and Isla de Mindanao; 
captured Manila, and several tugs and 
flmall launches. Besides this, the enemy 
lost more than 600 men. 
On the day following the engagement, 
the squadron returnf'd to Cavit
, where it 
took up a permanent position until the 
arrival of the transports from America. 
On l\Iay 3 the Spanish evacuated Cavité 
arsenal, which was then held by a de- 
tachment from the fleet. The same day 
the batteries on Corregidor Island sur- 
rendered to the Raleigh and the Balti- 
m01'e. And thus ended the greatest naval 
battle in American history. 
Manley, JOHN MARS, naval officer; 
born in Torquay, England, in 1733; be- 
came a seaman in early life; settled in 
Marblehead; commanded a vessel in the 
merchant service before the Revolution- 
ary "Var, and was commissioned captain 
in the naval sen'ice by Washington in the 
fall of 1775. He soon captured in Boston 
Harbor, with the schooner Lee, three valu- 
uble prizes laden with heavy guns, mor- 
tars, and intrenching tools, much wanted 
by the patriots besieging Boston. In Au- 
gust, 1776, Congress commissioned him on education deservedly r:mk high, and 
captain, and placed him in command of the some of them were highly extolled in Eu- 
frigate Hancock, thirty-two guns, in which rope. He died in Yellow Springs, 0., Aug. 
he captured the British man-of-war Pox. 2, 183\1. 
The Hancock was captured in JulJT, 1777, Manning, DANIEL, financier; born in 
and Manley was a prisoner during nearly Alhany, N. Y., May lG, 1831; reeeh'ed a 
the whole of the war. [n September, public school cducation; was for many 
] 782, he commandpd the frigate 1I aguc, ypars connected with the Albany Argus, 
find cruised in the \Vest InclieR. He died and was also an officer in several financial 
in Boston, Mass., Feb. 12, 1703. institutions. He bC('amf' con!'picuously 
Mann, HORACE, educator; born in active in the Democratic party in 1872; 
Franklin, MaRs., May 4, 1706; gradu- was chairman of the Npw York State 
ated at Brown Universitv in ISH); studied Dpmocratic Convention in 18S1-84; a dele- 
law in Litchfield, Conn.: and began pra
- gate to the Kational Democratic Con- 
tice in Dedham in 1823; was a member ventions of 1876, 1880, and 1884. and 
of the Massachusetts HOL1se of Represent- chairman of the convention of 1880. He 
atives in 1823-33, and of the Senate in waH Rpcretary of the United States 
1833-37. He was always distinguished for Treasury in 1885-87. IIp died in Albany, 
his efforts to promote popular education N. Y., Dec. 2t, 1887. 
and temperance. He made Boston his Mansfield, JOHN RRAINARD, author; 
residence in 1833, and in 1837-48 was born in Andover, Vt., l\Iarch 6, 18
6; re- 
secretary of the Massachusetts board of cei,-ed an academic education; served with 
education. He effected salutary changes the N"ational army in 18(;3-64; removed 
in the system of education in Massadm- to Kansas in 1882. His publications in- 
seUs and in the laws pertaining to it, and dude the first part of a TTistory of the 
in 1843 visited Europe to examine the edu- Ycw England Statrs (with Austin .T. 
cational systems there. From 1848 to Cool edge ), and .4_ Rkf'trh of the Political 
1853 he was the successor of John Quincy History of the United Rtates of America. 
Adams in Congress, and, like him, ad- He died in Effingham, Kan., Oct. 29, 1886. 
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vocated measures for the extinction of 
slavery in the rppuhlic. From lR!ï2 until 
his death he was pre",iùcnt of Antioch Col- 
Ipge, Ohio. Dr. l\Iann's annual reports 
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Mansfield, JOSEPH KING FENNO, mili- cities. The expenditures in the school 
tary officer; born in New Haven, Conn., year then ended, of 124 of the 270 then 
Dec. 22, 1803; graduated at West Point reporting, aggregated $1,1l8,406. Boston, 
in 1822, and entered the engineer corps. New York, and Chicago have the largest 
He served as chief engineer under Gen- and best of these schools. The fol. 
eral Taylor in the war against Mex- Jowing comprises the principal branches 
ico, and was brevetted \-'Olonel for his of instruction: Carpentry, printing, 
services there. In 1853 he was inspector- broom-making, mechanical drawing, free- 
general, with the rank of colonel; in hand drawing, wood-turning, clay model- 
May, 1861, he was made brigadier-gen- ling, forging, pattern-making, electricity, 
eral, and placed in command of the city sewing, cooking, blacksmithing, general 
of Washington, which he thoroughly forti- machine-shop work, shoemaking, brick-lay- 
fled; was promoted major-general of ing, engineering, plumbing, basket-wea v- 
,.olunteers, July 18, 186
; anù took com- ing, metal moulding, tailoring, cabinet- 
mand of the corps formerly under General making, painting, hygiene and nursing, 
Banks. With that he "ent into the bat- baking, sloid farm and garden work, 
tIe of Antietam, and was mortally wound- sheet-metal work, power weaving, cotton 
ed early in the day, d
Ting Sept. 18. spinning, textile designing, woollen and 
Mansfield, \\'ILLIA
l :\IURRAY, LoRD, worsted spinning, embroidering, fresco 
jurist; born in Scone, Pertlu,hire, Scot- painting, architectural drawing, teleg- 
land, 1\1arch 2, 170.3; was chief-justice of raphy, and vise-work. 
the King's Bench in 17;)6-88; and in the Manufactures, COLONIAL. As soon as 
famous Somerset case decided that slavery the American colonies began to manu fact- 
,,-as contrary to the law'3 of England. ure for themselves, they encountered 
lIe opposed the repeal of the Stamp Act. the jealousy of the English manufactur- 
Hc died in Highgate, England, :\larch 20, ers. The act of 1663 extended to the 
1793. See SLAVERY (1771). " vent of English woollens, and other man- 
Manual Training Schools. An inter- ufactures and commodities." In 1699 
esting feature in the development of the Parliament declared that" no wool, yarn, 
educational system of the United States or woollen manufactures of the American 
is the rapidly growing interest in manual plantations should be shipped there, or 
or industrial training. Tl
e twentieth evel! laden, in order to be transported 
crntury opened with this form of instruc- thence to any place whatever." This was 
tion in operation in nearly all of the the beginning of restrictions on our colo- 
large cities in the country, and as a part nial manufactures. In 1719 the House of 
of the public - school I-ystem; and the Commons said that " the erecting of man- 
t{'chnical schools were giving the most ufactories in the colonies tended to lessen 
practical instruction in the branches of their dependence upon Great Britain." 
industrial work that the new business in- The colonies continually increased in popu- 
terests and conditions of the country lation, and in the products of their in- 
rendered the most advantageous to young dustry and economy, and complaints from 
men. At the close of the school year interested persons were constantly made 
1902, the "l'nited States bureau of educa- to the British government that they were 
tion received reports from 163 manual or 1Iot only carrying on trade, but setting up 
industrial training - schools, of which manufactories detrimental to Great Brit- 
thirty-nine were exclusively for Indian ain. In 1731 the House of Commons di- 
children. These schools combined were rected the board of trade to inquire and 
giving training to 40.26f1 pupils, of whom report respecting the matter. They report- 
20,183 were boys and :W.08Û girls. For ed that paper, iron, flax, hats, and leather 
this total attendance there were 5;;9 were manufactured in the colonies; that 
teachers. In the sl"hools for Indians there were more manufactories set up in 
there were 4,:Wfi buys and 3,2,32 girls. An the colonies northward of Virginia, "par- 
evidence of the popularity and gro.....th of tif'ularly in New England," than in any 
this form of education is found in the faf't otIH'r of the "British colonies; that they 
that in 18t10 it was gin>n in thirty-seven werf> capable of supplying their own wants 
cities, and at the close of HJ02 .in 270 in manufactured goods, and therefore det- 
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rimcntal to Britiðh interests, and made ited the erection or continuance of any 
less depcndent on the mother-country. .. mill or other engine for slitting and roll- 
The company of hattel's in London com- ing iron, or any plating-forge to work 
plainc>d that large numbers of hats were with a belt-hanuncr, or (lny furnace for 
manufactured in New England, and ex- making steel in the colonies, under the 
ported to foreign countries; and through penalty of $1,000." Every such mill, en- 
their influence an act of Parliament was gine, plating - forge, and furnace was de- 
procured in 173
, not only to pre\Tent such dared a "nuisance;' which, if not aLated 
exportation, and to prevent their being within thirty days, was subject to a for- 
carried from one colony to another, but to feit of $2,500. This was exceedingly op- 
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WEAVING IN COLO
'AL DAY
 


restrain. to a certain extent, the manu. pressive; and some of the colonies, re- 
facture of them in the colonies. They garding thesp acts as violations of their 
were forbidden being shipped, or even charters, obeyed them only sufficiently to 
laden upon a horse or cart, with an in- prevent an open rupture. The narrow 
tent to be exported to any place whateHr. views of publicists like Dr. Davenant and 
The colonial hatters were forbidden to em- Sir Josiah Child. and the greed of the 
ploy more than two apprentices at the English manufacturers, stimulated Parlia- 
same time: and no negro was permitted to ment to the adoption of such unjust meas- 
work at the business. ures. ]\[r. Child. no doubt, expressed the 
In 17:>0 an act was passed permitting convictions of the "English mind whpn he 
pig and bar iron to be imported from the wrote, in 16iO. that "New England was 
çolopies to London duty free, but prohib- the most prejudicial plantation to the 
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kingdom." In fact, the peoplc of England in 1835 as an instructor; and since 18.36 
from an early period regarded the North has been prof('ssor of English language 
American colonies, particularly those of and comparative philology there. He has 
l\ew England, as their rivals in naviga- also served the college as adjunct pro- 
tion and trade. Child declared that" there fe
sor of belles-lettres and English lit- 
is nothing more prejudicial, and in pros- erature; lecturer on constitutional and 
pect more dangerous to any mother-king- Homan law, and librarian. In 18!H he 
dom, than the increase of shipping in her succeeded James Rus!'en Lowen as presi- 
colonies, plantationd, and provinces." Dr. dent of the Modern Language Association 
Davenant, who wrote later, was in ac- of America. He received the degrees of 
('ordance \\ ith these views of Child. The Litt.D. and D.C.L. from Cambridge Uni- 
proceedings of the British government were versity, in 18Û6, being one of six per- 
generally in accordance with the views of sons only who have ever been honored 
these writers. It is believed that Adam with these degrees by Cambridge. Profcss- 
Smith (17i0) was the first English writer or :March was president of the American 
who dared to deny, not only the policy, Philological Association in 1873-74 and 
but the justice of these features in the 18û5-96; of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
British colonial system. tion in 1876-ûû; and of the :Modern Lan- 
Marbois, FRA
ÇOIS DE BARnÉ, 1IARQUIS guages 
\.ssociation in 18ûl-û3. He is au- 
DE, diplomatist; born in :lIetz, France, Jan. thor of The Rewtion of the Study of 
31, 1745; obtained (1i79) the appoint- Jurisprudcnce to the Origin and Progress 
ment of secretary of legation to the United of the Baeonian Philosophy; Hamilton's 
States; and became the principal agent in Theory of Perception and Philosophy of 
the most important operations of the elll- the Conditioned; A Jlethod of Philo- 
bassy while Luzcrne was minister. _\fter logical Study of the En!Jlish Language; 
the return of the latter 
Iarbois remained A Parser and A.naly:::er for Beginners; 
as clwrgé d'affaires, and resided in Amer- Comparative GnonmOJr of the ..l.n.glo-Saxon 
ica until 1 i85, arranging all the French Language,' A.nglo-Saxon Rcaders. He is 
consulates. lIe was afterwards appointed author of Latin Hymns, etc. 
Intendant of Santo Domingo, and returned Marconi, GUGLIELMO, electrician; born 
to France in 17fJO, \\hen he was sent as in 
Iarzabooto, Italy, Sept. 23, 18i5; was 
ambabsador to the German Diet. Having educated at the Unh-crsities of Bolog-na 
ofl'endcd the ruling party in the coursc of and Padua; began experimenting in eIcc- 
the ficrce French Revolution, he was con- tricity in 18!JO. Hc invented a system of 
demned to exile at Cayenne. On his re- wireless telegraphy, the use of which he 
turn, Bonaparte, then First Consul, nomi- tried to sen to the United States govcrn- 
uated him as the first councillor of state, ment. In 18û!) he came to the United 
and in Ism he was made secretary of the States and used this system in reporting 
treasury. He successfully negotiated the election returns in lûOO, and the contest 
sale of Louisiana to the "Gnited States in for the America's Cup in IDOL Constant 
1803. He served in conspicuous posts in improvements have been made during the 
civil life, and was among the first of the period of lûOl to lÐ05. 
senators who voted for the deposition of Marcou, JULES, geologist; born in Sa- 
Kapoleon in 1814. Louis XVIII. created lins, Jura, France, April 20, 1824; was 
him peer and made him keeper of the seals educated in Paris, and while travclling in 
in 1815. Soon after that he was created Switzerland became interested in scien- 
a marquis. On Napoleon's return from tific investigation. In 1846 he was ap- 
Elha, l'[arbois was ordered to quit Paris. pointed an assistant in the dcpartment of 
After the revolution of Julv, 18
0. he took mineralogy in the Sorbonne, and in 1847 
the oath of allegiance to Ì...ouis Philippe. traveIling geologist for the Jardin des 
He died in Paris, Jan. 14. 1837. Plantes, in Paris. It was under this last 
March, FRANCIS ANDREW, philologist; appointment that he came to the United 
born in Millbury, Mass., Oct. 25, 1825; States, and with Prof. Louis Agassiz vis- 
graduated at Amherst College in 1845, and ited the region around J...ake Superior in 
admitted to the bar of New York in 1850. 1848. During the following year lIe 
lIe entered the service of Lafayette College studied the geology of Pennsylvania, New 
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Jersey, Virginia, and the Canadian prov- Troy Budget, a leading Democratic neWs- 
lllces. He returned to Europe in 1850, paper. In 1821 he was adjutant-general 
but was soon again in the United States, of the State, and State comptroller in 
and in 1853 entered the service of the gov- 1823. He was made associate justice of 
ernment. He was the first geologist to the New York Supreme Court in 1829; 
cross the American continent, and during was United States Senator from 1831 to 
his trip he made a section map of the 1833; and governor from 1833 to 1839. 
thirty-fifth parallel from the :i\1ississippi In 1839-42 he was a commissioner to de- 
to the Padfic coast. In 1861-64 he had cide upon the claims of the Mexican gov- 
charge of the division of paleontology in ernment, and in 1845-4û was Secretary of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, an 'Var. Governor Marcy opposed all inter- 
institution which he founded in conjunc- ference with slavery; was Secretary of 
tion with Professor Agassi7., in Cambridge, State from 1853 to 1857, while the sub- 
MaRs. His publications include Recher- ject of slavery was in fearful agitation; 
ches géologiques sur la Jura Salinois; and was a plain man, possessed of a clear 
Geological Map of the United States and mind, good judgment, anù great integrity. 
British Provinces of North America; He died at Ballston Spa, N. Y., July 4, 
Geology of North America J ' Geological 1857. 
Map of the n'orld J ' A.. Catalogue of Geo- Mareuil, PIERRE DE. -See JESUIT MIS- 
logical Maps of A_merica, etc. He died in SIONS. 
Paris, France, April 16, 18û8. Maria Christina. See ALFONSO XIII. 
Marcy, RANDOLPH BARNES, military Marine Corps, UNITED STATES. The 
officer; born in Greenwich, Mass., April United States Marine r"1rps was Qstab- 
9. 1812; graduated at the United Statps lished in Revolutionary timps. Congress, 
1\Iilitary Academy and commissioned in November, 1775, authorized the enlist- 
breYCt second lieutenant in the 5th In- tllPnt of two battalions of marines. After 
fan try in July, 1832; promoted to first the adoption of the Constitution and the 
lieutenant in 1837; captain in 1846; major formation of the nation, the Marine Corps 
and paymaster in IH5û; colonel and in- became a permanent arm of the service 
!'>pcctor-general in 18ül; brigadier-general by the act of July 11, 17Û8, which "es- 
and inspector-general in 1878; and wa" tablished and organized a marine corps." 
retired Jan. 2, 1881. At the beginning of Since then the Marine Corps ha-s been lia- 
the Civil War he was appointcd a briga- bIe, under the President's direction, to 
dier - general of volunteers; was chief of do duty in forts and garrisons of the 
staff to General McClellan (his son-in- United States, on the sea-coast, or any 
law) till 1863; and served principally on other duty on shore. The- marines, whpn 
inspection duty through the war. He enlisted, are exempt from arrest for debt 
died in Orange, N. J., Nov. 22, 1887. or contract. The corps has no regimental 
Gpneral Marcy was author of Explora- organization, hut it may be formed into 
tions of the Red Ri1,rr in 185'2 J' The Prai- as many companies or detachments as 
rie Traveller; and Thirty Years of Army the President may direct. The marines 
Life on the Border. are at all times subject to the laws and 
Marcy, \VILLIAl\[ LEARNED, statesman; regulations of the navy, except when de- 
born in Southbridge, 
Iass., Dec. 12, tached by order of the President for ser- 
1786; graduatcd at Brown University vice in the army, when they are subject 
in 1808, and taught school in Newport, to the rules prescribed for the army. The 
R. I., for a while. He began the practice position of the corps has risen in impor- 
of law in Troy, N. Y., and, as an officer of tance and respect. as it has greatly in- 
militia, yoluntecred his services in the crpaspd since the establishing of this part 
\Var of 1812. lIe had the honor of tak- of tlw !,:prvice. During the war with Rpain 
ing the first prisoners capturecl on land, in lRflR the officers and men of the corps 
by seizing, Oct. 22, 1812, a Porps of Cana- greatly distinguished thpmselves in the 
dian militia at S1. Regis. Thpir flag was initial land opprations in the Santiago 
the first trophy of the kind capturpd dur- campaign. and algI) in the first movement 
ing the war. In 1816 Captain Marcy was of foreign forces on Chinese territory in 
recorder of Troy, where also he edited the 1 ÛOO. In 1901 Ule official force consisted 
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against us." Some parties even crossed 
the Santee aUll carried terror to the gates 
of Charleston. One of the ea.rliest of 

Iarion's great exploits was near Nelson's 
:Ferry, on the Santee, on Aug. 20, 1780, 
two days after \Yilliams's exploit at Mus- 
grove's :Mill. At dawn on that day a 
British party, with 130 prisoners of the 
:Maryland line, captured from Gates near 
Camden (see GATES, HORATIO) , were crOS8- 
ing at the great savanna, near the ferry, on 
the route from Camden to Charleston, 
when Marion and his men sprang upon 
the guard, liberatcd the prisoners, and cap- 
tured twenty-six of the escort. 
Marion and his brigade achie\yed victory 
after victory over bands of Tories and 
British among the swamps of the Santee, 
and late in October they pushed forward 
to assail the British ga.rrison at George- 
town, on \Yinyaw Bay, for the purpose of 
obtaining necpssary supplies. This was 
an unusual and serious undertaking for 
them. The garrison was on the alert, amI 
in a spvere skirmish with a. large party 
near the town Marion was repulsed. He 
then retired to Rnow's Island, at the con- 
fluence of Lynch's Creek and the Pedce 
River, wllPre, in a most secludpd spot, he 
fixed his camp and strengthened its nat- 
ural defences. It was chiefly high rivcr 
swamp, covered with forest trees and 
abounding with game. From that swamp 
fastnpss the partisan sent out or led ex- 
he began his famous partisan career with pr.ditions which, for many weeks, accom- 
cnly sixteen men. plishecl marvellous results by celerity of 
He had gatherf'd many pa.rtisans to his movements, stealthiness of approaches to 
standard while Cornwallis was carrying the enemy, and the suddpnness and fierce- 
out his reign of terror in South Carolina. npss of the blows. It was in allusion to 
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of one brigadier-general commandant, a 
gencral staff of ten officers, five colonels, 
five lieutenant-colonels, ten majors, fifty- 
nine captains, iHty-eight lieutenants and 
fifty-three second lieutenants. The total 
force comprised 211 officers and 6,000 men. 
Marion, FRANCIS, military officer; born 
near Georgetown, S. C., in 1732; died 
I.'eb. 29, 1793. At the age of sixteen, 
while on a voyage to the \Vest Indies, the 
vessel in which he sailed foundered at sea, 
a.nd he was rescued only when several of 
the crew, who, with himself, had taken to 
the boat, had died of starvation. Work- 
ing on a farm until 1759, that year he 
joined an expedition against the Chero- 
kees. In 1761 he was made a captain, 
under Colonel Grant. He led the forlorn 
hope in the battle of Etchowee, and was 
among the few who escaped death. On the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary \Var, 
Marion was elected to the South Carolina, 
Provincial Congress; became a captain of 
Provincial troops; served as major in de- 
fence of Fort Sullivan; and was lieuten- 
ant-colonel of his regiment at Sa.vannah 
in 1779, and at the siege of Charleston. 
Appointed a brigadier-general in 1780, 
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FRASCIS MARIOX. 


MARION 


"Colonel Marion," wrote Cornwallis, "so 
wrought on the minds of the people that 
there was scarcely an inha.bitant between 
the Santee and Pedee tlIa t was not in arms 
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MARIOX'S RESIDEXCE. 



MARION-MARKHAM 


these movements that Bryant wrote in his reserved, and very modest, he was exceed- 
Song of lIlarion's .lIen: ingly captivating in manner. His resi- 
dence was at Pond Bluff, on the Santee, 
near Nelson's Ferry. It 'fas built by him- 
self soon after his marriage, and there he 
and his young wife dispensed most gen- 
erOllS hospitality. He died Feb. 27, 1795. 
The British became thoroughly alarmed, Markham, EDWIN, poet; born in Ore- 
and the destruction of Marion's camp be- gon City, Or., in 1852; spent his boyhood 
came, with them, an object of vital im- on a cattle ranch in central California; 
portan<:e. received a normal school and collegiate 
Tarleton was employed by Cornwallis education; anel studied law, but never 
in searching out partisan corps, such as practised. He was employed in the black- 
Marion's and Sumter's. He performed the smith trade for a time, and then engaged 
ordcrs of his general with fidelity. \Vhen, in educational work, becoming superin- 
on one occasion, he set out to pursue tendent of the schools of California. Since 
Marion, Cornwallis wrote (Nov. 6, 1780): 18\)9 he has been principal of the Observa- 
"I most sincerely hope you wiII get at tion School of the University of California 
1\11'. Marion." On that march Tarleton at Oakland. 1\11'. Markham owns one of 
and his corps set fire to all the houses and the largest and best selected private libra- 
destroyed all the corn from Camden to ries in the State. He has occ3.sionally 
Nelson's Ferry; beat the widow of a gen- contributed to lpading magazines for 
eral officer because she would not tell many years; anel is most widply known by 
where Marion was encamped, and burned his poem, The Man with the Hoe, which 
her dwelling and wastcd everything about, was inspired by 1\1illet's painting of that 
not leaving her even a change of raiment. name, and was first published in the San 
All along the line of their march were Francisco Examiner, Jan. 8, 18!)9. This 
seen groups of houseless women and chil- work was followed by various fugitive 
dren, who had enjoyed the comforts afford- poems, and The Man 1.cith the Hoe and 
ed by ample fortunes before the destroyer Other Poems. In If101 he inscribed the 
came, sitting around fires in the open air. poem, Inasm1wh, to the memory of the late 
Marion, on the contrary, although equally Baron and Baroness de Hirsch. 
alert, was always humane. In September, Markham, \VILLJA
I, colonial govern- 
1780, a band of 200 Tories were sent to or; born in England about 1635. When 
surprise him. \Vith only fifty-three men, \Villiam Penn, who was his first cousin, 
he first surprised a part of his pursuers secured the charter for Pennsylvania, he 
and dispersed thcm, capturing some who appointed him deputy, with power to 
had committcd great outrages; but he found courts, dispose of lands, fix boun- 
would not allow a pl'isoner to be 11\ut. daries, etc., with tIle one exception of 
At Black Mingo Creek, on the 28th. he calling a legislative assembly. He sailed 
made a succcssful attnck on a guard of hy way of Roston to New York, wherp, 
sixty militiamen, and made prisoners of after showing 11Ïs credentials, the acting 
those under its escort. At that time thp governor notified the officials on the Dela- 
Briti
h were burning }1Ouses on the I"it- ware of the transfer of authority. He 
tIe Pedp{'. lIe allowed his men to return to reacl1Pd Upland (now Chester), Aug. 3, 
protect their families and property, but 1681. Not long after, with a number of 
would not permit them to retalinte. He sun'pyors, he chose the site for the city 
wrote afterwards: "There is not one house of Philadelphia. In 1691, when the terri- 
hurncd by my orders or by any of my peo- tory which constitutes the prescnt State 
pIe. It is what I dptest, to distress poor of Delaware was separated from Pcnnsyl- 
women and c}1iJdren." vania, Markham was made dpputy gov- 
After the war he married a wealthy ernor over it; and in Hìfl4-!)!) was lieu- 
lady of Hug'uenot descf'nt (Mary Videau), tenant-governor of Pennsylvania, vacating 
and in time became a State Senator. In the office on the arrival of a proprietary 
1700 be was a memher of the State Consti- I!overnor. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
tutional Convention. Small in stature, .Junp 1
, 1704. 
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"A moment in the British camp- 
A moment-and away, 
Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the break of day." 
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Marmaduke, JOHN SAPPINGTON, mili- 
tary officer; born near Arrow Rock, :Mo., 
March 14, 1833; graduated at the United 
States l\1ilitary Academy in 1857. "Vhen 
the Civil War broke out he joined" the 
Confederate army under Gen. William J. 
Hardee in southeastern Arkansas. In 
recognition of his remarkable bravery at 
the battle of Shiloh he was commissioned 
a brigadier-general. He was transferred 
to the Trans-Mississippi Department in 
ISG2, and for half a year commanded in 
Missouri and northwestern Arkansas. 
After frequent raids he forced General 
Blunt to withdraw to Springfield, Mo. 
Later, in reward for distinguishecl ser- 
vices, he was promoted a major-general. 
In the summer of 18G4 he accompanied 
Gen. Sterling Price in the invasion of 
Missouri, and though he fought with skill 
and bravery was finally surrounded and 
forced to surrender near Fort Scott, on 
Oct. 24, following. In 1884 he was elected 
governor of Missouri. He died in J effer- 
son City, Mo., Dec. 28, 1887. 
Marmier, XAVIER, autllOr; born in Pon- 
tarlier, :France, June 24, ISO!); engaged in 
journalism, travelled in Canada and the 
northern United States in 1842-45; re- 
turned to the United States in 1847, and 
travelled through the Western States. 
Later he made several other trips to the 
United States. His publications include 
Travel in California}' Letters on A.1nerica; 
In Ame1'iea and in Europe; From Paris 
to San Francisco, etc. He died in Paris, 
Oct. II, 1892. 
Marquand, HENRY GmmON, capitalist; 
born ill New York, April II, 1819; was 
educated at Pittsfield, ::\Iass.; engaged in 
the real estate, banking, and railroad busi- 
ness. He has been greatly interested in 
the work of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he has been president for 
many years, and to which he has made 
many costly gifts, including a col1ection 
of bronzes valuecl at $;-)0.000; honùs repre- 
!'>enting' a value of $50,000; and a price- 
l('ss coJ1ection of painting's hy Van Dyke, 
Ruhens, Gainsborough, Velasquez, Turner, 
Franz Hals, Hogarth, Yan del' l\Ieer, and 
other 01(1 masters. He also built a chapel 
and (with Robert Bonner) a gymnasium 
for Princeton Pniversity. and, with his After residing eighteen months at Three 
hrother, a pavilion for Rellevue Hospital. Ri\'ers, on the St. Lawrence, learning the- 
He died in Kew YOlk City, Feb. 2G, lÐ02. dialects of the l\Iontagll11is and other Ind- 
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Marque and Reprisal, LETTERS OF: 
commissions granted in time of war to a 
pri\"ate person commanding a vessel to 
cruise a t sea ancl make prizes of the ene- 
my's ships and merchandise. The ship so 
commandeù is sometimes called by the 
same name. The word l! ark was used hy 
the Germans to denote the right of captur- 
iug property beyond the frontier of an 
other province. See PRIVATEERING. 
Marquette, JACQUES, missionary and 
pxplorer; born in Laon, France, in lG37. 
In his youth he entered the order of 
Jesuits, and at the age of twenty-nine 
Jcars sailed for Canada as a missionary. 


STATUE OF JACQUES MARQ'CETTE. 



MARQUETTE, JACQUES 


die there. His attendants (two French- 
men) bore him tenderly to a bed of leaves 
in the shadows of the forest. Then, ask- 
ing for some holy water which he had pre- 
pared, and taking a crucifix from his neck 
and placing it in the hand of one of his 
companions. he desired him to keep it 
constantly before his eyes while he lived. 
With clasped hands he pronounced aloud 
the profession of his faith, and soon after- 
wards died, May 18, W75. His companions 
buried him near, and erected a cross at 
his grave. His remains were afterwards 
t3ken to Mackinaw, where they still repose. 
JInrquettc at Lake lJIichigan.-The fol- 
lowing account of his arrival at " the lake 
of the Ilinois" is from his Narrative: 


ian tribes-also the Huron and Iroquois- 
he went to Lake Superior in lGG8, and 
founded a mission at Sault Sainte Marie, 
or Falls of St. Mary, at the outlet of the 
lake. The next year he was sent to take 
the place of Allouez among the Ottawas 
and Hurons, but these tribes were soon 
afterwards dispersed by the Sioux, and he 
returned with the Hurons to Mackinaw, 
Jl('ar the strait that connects Lakes l\Iichi- 
gan and Huron, where he built a chapel 
and established the mission of St. Igna- 
tius. Hearing of the Mississippi River, he 
nsolved to find it, and in lG(jD he pre- 
pared for the exploration of that stream, 
when he reeeind orders to join Joliet in 
a thorough exploration of the whole course 
of the great river. That explorer and five 
others left Mackinaw in two canoes in 
May, 1673, and, reaching the' Wisconsin 
River by way of Green Ray, Fox River, 
and a portage, floated down that stream 
to the Mississippi, where they arrived 
June 17. Near the mouth of the Ohio 
River savages told them it was not more 
than ten days' journey to the sea. V oyag- 
ing down the great rhTer until they were 
satisfied, when at the month of the Arkan- 
sas River, tha t the 
'Iississippi emptied 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and not into the 
Atlantic 01' Pacific Ocean, they concluded 
to return, to avoid captivity among the 
Spaniards farther south. They had accom- 
plished their errand, and tranlled in 
open canoes over 2,500 miles. Passing up 
the Illinois River instead of the Wiscon- 
sin, they reached Green Bay in Septem- 
bel'. There, at a mission, Marquette was 
dEtained a whole year by sickness. In 
lGi 4 he sent an account of his explora- 
tions of the Mississippi to Dablon, the 
superior of the Jesuit mission in Canada, 
and set out on a journey to Kaskaskia, 
Lut was compelled, by his infirmities and 
severely cold weather in December, to stop 
at the portage on the Chicago, and there 
he spent the winter. At the close of 
March, lG75, he resumed his journey, 
reached Kaskaskia in April, erected a · Lake Michigan was so called for 8. long 
I I d I b t d tl E t f t . I tlmp. probably from the fad that through 
c .ape, an ce e ra e Ie 
as er es lva It lay the direct route to the llinols villages, 
in it. 'Varned by his infirmities that his whieh Father Marquette was now the first to 
life was near its end, he attempted to re- visit. Marest erroneously treats the name 
turn to -Mackinaw. He crossed Lake as a mistake of geographers, and is one of 
the first to call It Michigan. The river which 
Michigan to its eastern shore. and, enter- Marquette now ascpnded has bpen more fort- 
ing the mouth of a sman stream that bore unate: it still bears tbe name or lIinols. 
his name long afterwards, he prepared to -Shea. 
no 


After a month's navigation down the 
Mississippi, from the 42d to below the 
34th degree, and after having published 
the gospel as well as I could to the nations 
I had met, we left the village of Akam- 
sea on July 17, IGi3, to retrace our steps. 
\Ye accordingly ascended the Mississippi, 
which gave us great trouble to stem its 
currents. We left it indeed, about the 38th 
d('gree, to enter another river which greatly 
shortened our way, and brought us, with 
little trouble, to the lake of the Ilinois.* 
We had seen nothing like this river for 
the fertility of the land, its prairies, woods, 
wild cattle, stag, deer, wildcats, bustards, 
swans, ducks, parrots, and even beayer, 
its many little lakes and rivers. That on 
which we sailed is broad, deep, and gentle 
for 65 leagues. During the spring and 
part of the summer the only portage is 
half a league. 
\Ve found there an Ilinois town called 
Kaskaskia, composed of seventy-four cab- 
ins. They received us well, and compelled 
me to promise to return and instruct them. 
One of the chiefs of this tribe, with his 
young men, escorted us to the Ilinois Lake, 
whence at last we returned'in the close of 
September, to the Bay of the Fetid, whence 
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we had set out in the beginning of June. animals yet discovered, etc. In 1877 be 
Haù all this voyage caused but the salva- r(,cf'ived tlw first Bigshy medal given hy 
tion of a single sonl, I should deem all my the Geological Society of London, and in 
fatigue wel] rcpaid; and this I have rea- IhflH the ('uvier prize of the Fn'nch Acad- 
Bon to think, for, when I was returning, cmy of Sciences. In 1883-93 he was presi- 
I passed by the Indians of Peoria. I was ùent of the National Academy of Sciences. 
three days announcing the faith in all He was a member of numerous scientific 
their cabins, after whIch, as we were em- organizations. In 1898 he presented the 
barking, they brought me on the water's collections of his lifetime to Yale Uni- 
edge a dying child, which I baptized a versity, and also gave his estate, having 
little before it expired, by an admirable a supposed value of $150,000, to that 
Providence for the salvation of that inno- institution. His publications include 
cpnt soul. Odoatornithes: A Monograph on the Ex- 
Marryat, FREDERICK, author; born in tinct Toothed Birds of North A.merica.J. 
London, England, July 10, liÜ2; joined Dinocerata: A J10nograph of an Extinct 
the British navy in 1812, and served in Order of Gigantic Mammals; and The 
the war with the United States. He won Dinosaurs of North America. He died in 
distinction by driving four vessels out of New Haven, Conn., March 18, IS99. 
Boston Harbor, and in 1814, just prior Marshall, EDWARD CHAUNCEY, author; 
to the battle of New Orleans, further dis- born in Little Falls, N. Y., July 8, 1824; 
tinguished himself in an engagement with graduated at Hobart College, Geneva, 
gunboats on Lake Pontchartrain; was N. Y., in 1843; was connected with the 
promoted captain in 182ü. He travelled in Kew York Star and the Evening Telegram 
the United States in 183ü. His pub- in 1875-85. His publications include His- 
lications include A Diary in America, with tory of the United States Naval A.cademy.J' 
Remarks on its Institutions; The Narra- Ancestry of General Grant; and a paper 
tive of Monsienr Violet in California, entitled Are the 1Vest Point Graduates 
Sonora, and Western Texas, 18.'19.J' The Loyal'! 
Settlers in Canada, etc. He died in Lang- Marshall, HU:UPHREY, statesman; born 
ham
 England, Aug. 2, 18-18. in Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 13, 1812; grad- 
Marsh, GEORGE PERKINS, diplomatist; uated at \Vest Point in 1832, and re- 
horn in 'Voodstock, Yt., March 15, 1801; signed the next year. He served as colonel 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1820; mem- of cavalry, under General Taylor, in the 
her of Congress, 1842-4Ü; minister to war against Mexico, leading a charge at 
Turkey, 1849-53; minister to Italy, 18Gl- Buena Vista. He was in Congress from 
8
. He died in Yallombrosa, Italy, July 1849 to 18.'52, and from 18.35 to 18.39, and 
23, 1882. was se",t as commissioner to China. Es- 
Marsh, OTHNIEr. CHARLES, paleontolo- pousing the cause of the Confederacy, he 
g:st; born in Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 29, entered its army; became a brigadier- 
1831; graduated at Yale "Cniversity in general; and was defeated by General 
18GO. He was called to the chair of Garfield at Prestonburg, Ky., in January, 
Paleontology at Yale rniversity in 18Hfi, 18G2. He served afterwards under Gen. 
which he retained till his death. Later Kirby Smith, and after the war practisecl 
he organized and conducted several scien- law in Richmond. He died in Louisville, 
titic expeditions to the Rocky :Mountain J{y.. :March 28, 1872. 
region. During 1882-9ü he was ,-ertebrate 'Marshall, Jon:v, LL.D., jurist; born in 
paleontologist for the "Cnited States geo- Germantown, Fauquier co., Va., Sept. 24, 
logical survey. He discovered more than 1755. His father (Thomas) led a regi- 
1,000 new fossil nrtebrates, more than ment that bore the brunt of battle 
half of which he classifiecl and descri1wd. with Cornwallis near the banks of the 
Among his more important finds were Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777. In early 
a sub-class of birds with teeth, which youth John obtained a limited classical 
he named Odontornithes.J' two new classes education, and at the breaking out of the 
of large mammals, the Tillodontia and Revolutionary 'Var he entered the mili- 
Dinocerata.J' several new orders of di- tary service as lieutenant. He had for- 
nosaurs, supposed to be the largest lanel merly led some Virginia militia against 
III 
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Dunmore's troops in the battle of Great 
Bridge. He, too, was in the battle at the 
Brandywine; also at Germantown and 
Monmouth. He lcft the military service 
in 1781, and began the practice of law, in 
which he soon attained eminence. He was 
in the Virginia convention that ratified 
the national Constitution, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his eloquence and 
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logic. He became also a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Virginia Assembly. President 
\V ashington offered Marshall the post of 
Attorney-General, but he declined. On the 
return of Monroe from France, \Vashing- 
ton offered the mission to :Marshall, but 
it, too, was declined. He afterwards ac- 
cepted the post of special envoy to France 
from President Adams, and was associated 
in that fruitless mission with Messrs. 
Pinckney and Gerry. In li!)9 Mr. Mar- 
shall was in the Congress, and in 1800 
was made Secretary of 'Var, which office 
he held only a short time. He succeeded 
Timothy Piekering as Sí'cretary of State, 
May 3, 1800, and on the resignation of 
Chief-Justice Ellsworth he was appointed 
his successor, Jan. 20, 1801, and held the 
office until his death, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 6, 1835. Chief-Justiee Marshall Was 
president of the American Colonization 
Society and vice-president of the American 
Bible Society. He was also the author of 
R Life of 1V ashington., published in 5 vol- 
umes in 1805. He also wrote a History 
of the Colonies Planted by the British in 
North A. merica. 


Marshall, ORSAMUS HOLMES, his- 
torian; born in Franklin, Conn., Feb. 
13, 1813; graduated at Union College in 
1831; admitted to the bar in 1834; and 
practised in Buffalo tiÌI 1867. His pub- 
lications include Champlain's Expedition 
in 1613-15 against the Onondagas; The 
Expedition of the Marquis de NouÛlle in 
1689 against the Senecas; La Salle's First 
ri8it to the Senecas in 1699
' Historical 
Sketches of the Niagara Frontier
' The 
Building and the Voyage of the Griffon in 
1619; and The History of the New York 
Chartr?", 166
-7
. He died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., .July 9, 1884. 
Martial Law. See MILITARY LAW. 
Martin, FnANçOIs XAVIER, jurist; born 
in Marseilles, France, :March 7, 1762; re- 
moved to North Carolina in 1782, where 
he taught French, learned printing, and 
established a newspaper. He also pub- 
lished almanacs and school-books, studied 
law, and began its practice in 178!). Jef- 
fen
on appointed him a judge of the :Mis- 
sissippi Territory, and he was made attor- 
ney-general of the State of Louisiana in 
1813. In 1815 he was made a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana; remained on 
that bench for thirty-two years, and was 
chief-justice from 1837 to 1845. He died 
in New Orleans, La., Dec. II, 1846. 
Martin, JOSIAH, royal governor; born 
in Antigua, West Indies, April 23, 1737; 
was appointed governor of North Carolina 
in 1771, and beca.me extremely obnoxious to 
the people by his attempts to thwart the 
patriotic movements. He denounced the 
Provincial Congress, and announced his 
determination to use all the means in his 
rower to counteract their influence. Find- 
ing th(> Assembly firm in their stand 
against him, he dissolved them, April 8, 
li75. Soon after this a letter from the 
governor to General Gage, asking for a 
supply of men and ammunition, was in- 
tercepted. The people were greatly exas- 
perated. The committee of safety at New- 
bern seized and carried off six cannon 
which he had placed in front of the 
<: palace" there. News of hostile prepara- 
tions reached the go,-ernor's ears from 
every qual"ter. Becoming alarmed for his 
]Jersonal safety, he fled to Fort .Tohnson, 
June 14, on the Cape Fear River, near 
Wilmington, whence he sent forth, June 
) 6, a menacing proclamation. A plot for 
II2 
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a servile insurrection was discovered in and fortune. Judge Martin was a violent 
July. It was supposed the governor had po1itical partisan, and savagely attacked 
planned it, and the indignant people de- Jefferson and the Democratic party. He 
iermined to demolish Fort Johnson, and died in New York, .July 10, 1826. 
not allow Martin to make it a stronghold. Martindale, JOHN HENRY, military 
Five hundred of them, led by John Ashe, officer; born in Sandy HilI, N. Y., :March 
marched on the fort. The governor fied 20, 1815; graduated at West Point in 
to the sloop-of-war Cruiser, lying in the 1835; left the army the next year, and 
river, and the people demolished the fort. became a. civil engineer; and finally prac- 
The patriots disarmed the Tories, and tised law in Batavia, N. Y. He was made 
eon fined as prisoners on their plantations brigadier-general of volunteers in August, 
those who were most obnoxious, and the 1861, and served in the Army of the Po 
Continental Congress voted to sustain the tomac, in the campaign of 1862, unde) 
Whigs in North Carolina with a force of Gen. Fitz-John Porter. He was in th('>. 
1,000 men. They prepared to hold a new Army of the James, and also in the army 
eonvention, when Martin, from on ship- of the Potomac, in the campaign against 
board, issued a proclamation forbidding Richmond, commanding (in July and 
t.he mí'eting, ancl making accusations September, 18(4) the 18th Army Corps. 
against the patriots. The Whigs de- For gallantry at :MALVERN HILL (q. 'V.) he 
nounced it as "a malicious and scandal- was brevetted major-general of volunteers. 
ous libel, tending to disunite the good He resigned in 1864, and was made at- 
people of the province," and it was torney-general of New York in 1866. lIe 
burned by the common hangman. They died in 1\lce, France, Dec: 13, 1881. 
authorized the raising of three regiments. Martinelli, SEBASTIAN, clergyman; 
:Martin never returned, and thus endeel born in Lucca, Tuscany, Aug. 20, 1848; 
royal rule in North Carolina. He died in was educated at the Seminary of I.ucca, 
London, England, in July, lïS6. and at the College of St. Augustine, 
Martin, LLTIIER, jurist; born in New Rome; entered the Augustinian Order in 
Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 9, 1748; grad- IS63; was ordained to the Roman Catholic 
uated at Princeton in 1766; taught priesthood, March 4, ISH; elected prior- 
school at Queenstown, Md.; was admitteel general of his order in 1889; and in 1896 
to the bar in li7I; and soon obtained a was appointed papal delegate to the United 
lucrath'e practice in 
Iaryland. He W3S States, to succeed Cardinal Sato1li, ancl was 
a decidpd patriot, but was not founel in consecrated a special archbishop. On April 
public office until 1778, when he was at- 15, 1901, he was raised to the cardinalate. 
torney-general. He had been a member Martinez-Campos, ARSENIO, military 
of a committee to oppæe the claims of officer; born in Cuba in 1834; was edu- 
Great Britain in I ïï 4, and wrote essays cateel at Madrid; and became a colonel 
and maele adùresses on the topics of the when twenty-nine years old. For a time 
day. In liS4-85 he was in Congress, and he served in l\Iorocco and Cuba, and re- 
was a member of the convention which turned to Spain, with the rank of briga- 
framed the national Constitution, the dier-general, in 18iO, and took part in 
adoption of which he opposed, because it }Jutting down the Carlist insurrection. 
diù not sufficiently recognize the equality Later he declared against the republic 
of the Statcs. He was a defender of Judge and was imprisoned as a conspirator, but 
(,hase when he was impeached, and in after requesting to serve in the Liberal 
1f\07 he was one of the successful de- army he was set free, and given the com- 
fendants of Aaron Burr, his personal maoJ\d of a division under Concha. He 
friend, in his trial for treason, at Rich- took part in the battles of Los Munecas 
Inond. In 1813 Mr. Martin was maele and Galdames, and raiRed the siege of 
chief-justice of the court of oyer and Bilhao. Returning to Madrid he espoused 
terminer in naltimorp, and in 18H
 he the cause of Alfonso XII., and with Jovel- 
again bf>carnf> attorney-general of Mary- lar succeeded in placing the royal heir on 
land. He was stricken with paralysis in the throne. He was next sent into the 
1820, and in 1822 he took refuge with disturbcd territory of Catalonia, which )1(' 
Aaron Hurr in New York, broken in health pacified in l{'ss than a month. In 18ïï 
VI.-H 113 
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he was ordered to Cuba. to combat the 
insurrection, and brought about a cessa- 
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ARSENIO MARTf:\IEZ-CAlIIPOS. 


tion of hostilities by pledging the Cubans 
a more liberal gonrnnlPnt. This pledge 
he made a strenuous efl"ort to have kppt 
when he became prime minister and min- 
ister of war, but the Cortes would not 
support him, and, feeling his honor vio- 
lated thereby, he re
gned his offiee (1879). 


In April, lRfl5, he \VaS again sent to Cuha. 
but was unable to aeeompli!<h any practical 
result, and was rel'alled in January fol- 
lowing. He died at Zan
uz, Spain, Sept. 
2:{. woo. 
Martinique. An island in the 'Vest In- 
dies. Area, 381 square miles; population. 
nearly 200,000. On :May 8, 1902, St. 
}>ierre, the chief city, was annihilated by 
the violent eruption of :Mont Pelée. In a 
few minutes over 30,000 persons were 
smothered by gases or burned to death 
by lava and fiery stones. Simultaneously 
ovpr 2.000 persons lost their lives in the 
neighboring island of St. Vinf'ent. The 
United States lavished money and stores 
on the panic-stricken survivors. 
Martyn, CARLOS, clergyman; horn in 
Kpw York City in 1843; graduated at 
enion Theologif'al Seminary in 1869; or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church; held 
various pastorates, including one in 
ew 
York, in 1876-90. His publications in- 
clude English P1lritans; Pilgrim Pathers; 
Ilistory of the Hu.guenots; lVenclell Phil- 
lips; f'h,.ist'Ìan Citizenship; IT'illia1n n. 
Dodge, etc. 
Marvel, A
DREW. S
e l\!IDDLETO]\'". 
ARTHUR. 


MARYLAND, STATE OF 


Maryland, STATE OF, one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union; was first 

ettled by Capt. William Claiborne, with 
a party of men from Virginia, in lß31. 
Earlier than this, George Calvert, an Irish 
peer, had obtained a patent from King 
James (1622) to plant a Roman Catholic 
colony in America. Failing in some of 
his projects, he applied for a charter for 
the domain between south amI north Vir- 
ginia, but before the matter was completeel 
he died, and a patent was issueel to his 
son Cecil Calvert, June 20, 1632 (see 
BALTIMORE, LoRDS) , who inherited the title 
of his father. The province embraced in 
tIle grant had been partially explored by 
the first Lorel Baltimore, and it is be- 
lieved that the charter granted to Cecil 
was drawn by the hand of George Calvert. 
In honor of Henrietta 1\Iaria, Queen of 
Charles I., it was called Terra MMiæ- 
Mary's J...and-hence Maryland. It was 
the most liberal grant yet made by a 
114 


British sovereign, both in respect to the 
proprietor and the settlers. The govern- 
ment of the province was made indepen- 
dent of the crown, and equality in religious 
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and civil freedom was secured to every 
Christian sect excepting the Unitarians. 
This toleration promoted the growth of 
the colony, and persecuted people found a 
refuge there. Armed with this charter, 
young Lord Baltimore set about the busi- 
ness of colonizing his domain. He ap- 


panied by two Jesuit priests, Andrew 
\Vhite and John Altham. The Calverts 
and the other "gentlemen," and some of 
t.he "laboring-men," were Roman Catho- 
lics, but a greater portion of the latter 
were Protestants. After a terribly tem- 
pestuous voyage, in which the vessels were 
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THE LANDISG OY BLACKSTOSE ISLASD. 


pointed his half-brother, LEONARD CAL- separated, they met at Barbadoes and 
VERT (q. v.), governor, and Nov. 22, finally entered the broad mouth of the 
lG33, that kinsman and another brother, Potomac River, in February, lG34. They 
"with very near twenty other gentlemen sailed up the Potomac, and uþon Black- 
of V('1'y good fa:;;hion and 300 laboring- stone Island (which they named St. 
mcn" (so I_ord Baltimore wrote to 'Vent- Clement's) they landed, performed r('- 
worth), sailed from Cowes, Isle of \Vight, ligious ceremonies, and were visited by thc 
in two vessels, the Ark and Dove, accom- wondering natives. 
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The governor made further explorations, 
and, finally, on :March 27 (0. S.), Cal- 
vert, having entered into a treaty for the 
purchase of a domain on a pleasant little 
river, determined there to plant a settle- 
ment. \Yith imposing religious ceremonies 
it was dedicated to the Virgin :Mary, and 
the place was called St. l\Iary. It was 
near the entrance of the Potomac into 
Chesapeake Bay. A year afterwards, they 
established their capital at St. Mary, and 
a legislative assemLly C011.posed of the 
whole people-a purely democratic legis- 
lature-met there. As their ranks in- 
crcased by emigration this method was 
found inconvenient, and in 1639 a rep- 
resentative government was established, 
the people being allowed to send as many 
delegates as they pleased. So was founded 
the commonwealth of Maryland. Clai- 


AR'HS OF TlU; CALVERT FAMILY. 


horne, the first settler, refused to ac- 
knowledge the new gm'ernlllent, and was 
finally üpelled from Kcnt Island. "Cnder 
the charter, Lord Baltimore had the power 
of enacting all necessary laws for the 
colony" with the advice, consent, and ap- 
-probation of the freemen of the prov- 
ince" or their represpntatives convened 
in general assembly; but in the first As- 
sembly (1635) a dispute arose respecting 
the right of initiating Ipgislation. The 
contention continued until 1638, when 
Lord Baltimore yielded the right to the 
Assembly. 
The first statutes of Maryland 


enacted in 1639. In IG42 a company of 
Puritans, who had been driven out of Vir- 
ginia, settled in Maryland, and soon show- 
ed a spirit of resistance.to the authorities. 
Claiborne, who had been deprived of his 
property and civil rights by the legiglat- 
ure of Maryland, now reappeared at 
Kent Island and stirred up the Indians 
with jealousy of the colonists, and thcy 
made war upon the settlers. It was not 
long nor very distressing, and it was just 
ended (1645) when Claiborne, by false 
representations, fanned the embers of dis- 
content into a flame of civil war. The in- 
surgents, with disaffected Indians, drove 
the governor and his council into Vir- 
ginia, and for about a year and a half the 
rebels held the reins of power. The rcbel- 
lion was crushed in the summer of 1647, 
when the governor returned (in August) 
and resumed his chair. Many of the rec- 
ords had been destroyed in the turmoil, 
and a greater portion were carried into 
Virginia and lost. In 164ü an important 
law called the toleration act was passed, 
which simply reaffirmed the provisions of 
the charter concerning religious freedom. 
The Puritans in :Maryland callcd their 
chief settlement Providence, which was 
afterwards changed to Annapolis. Leon- 
ard Calvert died in 1647, and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Greene; but on the 
dea th of the King (1649), Lord Baltimore 
professed to be a Protestant, and ap- 
pointed William Stone, of Virginia, a 
warm friend of Parliament and a Protes- 
tant, gov
rnor. The Parliament, not hav- 
ing confidence in Lord Baltimore's pro- 
fessions, removed Stone from office and 
a ppointed commissioners to administer the 
government. Claiborne was one of them, 
so also was Governor Bennet, of Virginia. 
These commissioners entered upon their 
duties with a high hand. They removed 
Governor Stone, took possession of the 
records, and abolished the authority of 
Lord Baltimore. So the" outlaw" tram- 
pled on his old enemy. A few months 
later they reinstated Stone, and put Kent 
and Palmer's islands into the possession 
of Claiborne again. 
On the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment (W;)3), Cromwell restored Lord 
Baltimore's power as proprietor, and Stone 
proclaimed the actions of tIle commission- 
were ers rebellious. 'ì'he incensed commission- 
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ers returned to :Maryland and compelled The revolution in England O(78) shook 
Stone to surrender his office; then they the colonJT. The deputy governor hcsi- 
vested the government in a board of ten tated to proclaim William and 
Iary, and 
commissioners. Civil and religious dis- a restlesR spirit named Coode made this a 
putes now ran high. The Puritans, being pretext for exciting the people by giving 
in the majority in the Assembly, passed an .currency to a story that the local magis- 
act disfranchising the Roman Catholics trates and the Roman Catholics were about 
and members of the Church of England. to join the Indians and exterminate the 
These narrow-minded bigots flogged and l">rote8tants. The old religious feud in- 
imprisoned Quakers, and tried to hold stantly flamed out with intensity. The 
sway as their co-religionists did in :\Ias- armed Protestants, led by Coode, took forci- 
sachusetts. Baltimore appealed to Crom- ble possession of the capital of the prov- 
well, and the lattcr sent word to the com- ince (September, lG89), and assumed the 
missioners in Maryland not "to busy administration of the government. They 
themselves about religion, but to settle the callcd a convention, investecl it with legis- 
civil government." So encouraged, Balti- lative functions, and by that body public 
more directcd Stone to raise an army for nffairs were managed until .Tune, Hi!H, 
the rcstoration of the authority of the when the sO\Tereign of Engiand, ignoring 
proprietor. He obe;yed. Stone's forces the rights of Lord Baltimore, made Mary- 
were mostly Roman Catholics. He seized land a royal province, with l,ionel Copley 
the colonial records, resumed the office of governor. 
governor, and inauguratcd civil war. A In IG04 the capital of the province was 
sharp and decisive battle was fought near transferred from St. l\Iary to thc town 
Proddence (Annapolis) early in April, 800n afterwards named Annapolis, where 
!G."):"}, whcn many of Stone's party were it yet rcmains. The proprietary rights of 
killed or taken prisoncrs, and he was de- Baltimore (Benedict Lconard Calvert) 
feated nnd became a captive. His life were rcstored to his infant son and heir 
was sparcd, but four othcrs were execuh>d, (Charles) in 17lû, and the original form 
having been convicted of trcason. An- of gowrnmcnt \Va!'! rc - estaùli!'hpd. So it 
archy rcigned in Maryland for several rpmained until tlle Revolutionary 'Var. 
months, when Lord Baltimore appointed The city of Baltimore was crpated by 
Josiah Fcndall, a formcr inRurgent, gov- act of the A!'sembly, Aug. 8, 1720, and 
crnor. For two years longer there was named in honor of Cccil Calv('rt, Lord 
hitter strife h('tw('en thc p('ople and the Baltimore. Thc town was laid out Jan- 
ag('nt of the proprietor. Thc latter finally uary 12, 1730. Population in 17.')2 was 
made important conccssions to thc popular 200; in 17!J0. 13,503; in 1890, 434,43!J; in 
demands. Fendall acted discreetly, and HmO. ?iOS.D:)7. 
there waR comparative quict in the colony 
Iaryland was dispo!'cd to be very con- 
until thp death of Cromwell. sen-ative on the question of independence. 
In the Rpring of WOO, the peopl(', holdly Its eonvention voted, 
Iay 20, 1776, that 

sserting popular supremacy, assumed the it was not necessary to suppress cycry ex- 
lpgislatiw powers and gave Fendall a com- crcise of royal authority. Seycral inter- 
mission as governor. ThC' restoration of C'E'ptC'd letters, writt('n by Govcrnor Edcn, 
monarchy in England soon afterwards lcd which had just come to light, caus('d Con- 
to the reinstatement of T
ord Baltimore gress to recommcnd his arrest. The RaTti- 
in his rights, and Fendall was found guiltÿ more committpe voluntppred in the matter, 
of treason because he had accepted office but became involwd, in consequence, in a 
from a "rebellious Asspmbly." Baltimore collision with the provincial convention. 
proclaimed a general pardon of all politi- A committee of that body reported, on in- 
cal offender!'!, and for thirty years after- vestigation, that Ole governor, in his cor- 
wards Maryland enjoyed repose. Lord respondence with the British ministry. had 
Baltimore died in W7!), and was succeed('d not acted in a hostile character; hut. at 
by his son Charles; and he and his suc- the same time, it was voted to signify to 
ceRsors continued to admini!'ter the gov- Goyernor Eden that the public safety and 
erument of the province. with a few inter- quiet required him to leave the province, 
rnptions, until the Revolutionary War. which he did. 
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LAn:-OG orT n.
LTDIORE, JAX. 12, 1730. 


\Yhile stirring events were occurring- on 
the Xew England coast and the );I"orthern 
frontier in 1814, others of equal impor- 
tance occurrcd in the vicinity of Chesa- 
peake Bay and the national capital. There 
were premonitions of impending danger in 
that region early in 1814. News rcached 
the government that 4.000 British troops, 
desti;led for tIle Cnited States, had landed 
at Bermuda. This news was followed by 
the arrival, in Lynn Hayen Bay, of Admi- 
ral Cockburn. with a strong- naval force, 
to begin the work indicatcd in Admiral 
Cochrane's order to "destroy the seaport 
towns and ravage the country." In April 
news came of the downfall of Napoleon 
and of his abdication, which was expected 
to release British veterans from service 
in Europe. Notwithstanding the national 
capital was then almost defenceless, the 
]1assage of the British ships up the Poto- 
mac might be disputed only by the guns 
of Fort 'Washington, a few miles below 
the city, and tllCre was little force to ob- 
struct the passage of land troops across 
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Jaryland from the C1U'sapeake. On .July 
1 official intelligcnce reac1wd the President 
that "a fleet of transports. with a large 
force, bound to some port in tIlt' Cnited 
States, probably on the Potomac." was 
about to sail from Bermuda. In the mili- 
tary district of whieh the District of 
Columbia formed a part there wen' onl
' 
a little more than 2.000 effeeti\'e men. 
under General "
i 11(1er. and t he"e \vere 
scattered at points some distance from 
f'aeb other. There was a compan
T of ma- 
rines at the barracks at \Yasbingtol1. amI 
a company of artillf'ry at Fort \Yashing- 
ton. "ïth all this knowledge of wcakness 
and impending danger, th
 Secretary of 
\Yar, whose opinions governed the Presi- 
dent and cabinet, conld not be persuaded 
that the capital was Hkely to reeein Rny 
harm. The government org-an, the Na- 
tional Intclligenc('r, boasted that any Brit- 
ish force that might come could be ea!'ily 
drinn away. The folly of tIlis boast was 
800n made manifest by sad events. 
General \Vinder continuaIIy warned the 
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government of danger; and when danger when he was confronted by an American 
actually appeared he was placed, by offi- force under General Stricker and driven 
cial orders, at the head of 15,000 militia back. Ross was killcd, and his troops fled 
for the defence of the capital. This army to their ships. At the same time the 
was on paper only. The militia lay hid- British fleet sailed up Patapsco Bay and 
dcn in official orders; and when, at the ùomba.rded Fort l\IcHenry, that guarded 
middle of August, a powerful British land Baltimore Harbor. They were repulsed, 
and naval force appeared in Chesapeake and ships and troops, discomfited, left the 
Bay, \Yinder had only a handful of men Chesapeake to operate on the more south- 
with which to defend the capital. The ern regions of the American coast. See 
call for the militia was tardily answered, BALTIMORE. 
for they feared the loss of their slaves if It was very important in carrying out 
the masters should leave the plantations. the plan of the Confederates, early in 
There was widespread alarm over Mary- 1861, to seize the national capital, to have 
land and Yirginia. At that juncture Com- tlle authorities of the State of Maryland 
modore Barney, with an armed schooner in accord with the movement. Emissaries 
and fifteen bargcs, was in the Patuxent and commissioners from the cotton-grow- 
River, near its mouth. He fled up the ing States were early within its borders 
stream to avoid attack by British vessels. plying their seductive arts; and they 
The latter landed a strong force, under found in Baltimore so many sympathizers 
General Ross, and pushcd on towards among leading citizens that, for a while, 
Washington. Winder issued stirring ap- they felt sure of the co-operation of Mary- 
peals for the militia to turn out, and land. In the governor, Thomas H. Hicks, 
asked General Smith, of Baltimore, to however, they found a sturdy opponent of 
turn out his brigade. The British pur- their schemes. It is said that on Jan. 1, 
sued Barney and caused the destruction 1861, there were no less than 12,000 men 
of his flotilla. Pressing on towards the organized in that State, bound by solemn 
capital, they were met by troops under oaths to follow their leaders in seizing 
,nnder at Bladensbur
, when a severe \Vashington, D. C. Against such an alTar, 
engagement ensued, which resulted in vic- against the natural sympathy of blood- 
tory for the invaders. Then they marched relationship with the Southern people, and 
on \Yashington, set fire to its public build- against the seeming self-interest of the 
ings, and gave the town up to plunder. holders of 700,000 slaves, valued at $50,- 
Only the Patent Office building was saved. 000,000, which property might be im- 
The vessels and other public property at perilled, they thought, by alliance with the 
the navy-yard were destroyed by the North, Governor Hicks ma.nful1y contend- 
Americans to preYent them falling into ed. He was supported by an eminently 
the hands of the British. The total value loyal people among the so-called" masses." 
of the property annihilated by the Ameri- Hicks was urged by the Confederates to 
cans and British at that time was esti- call a meeting of the legislature to con- 
mated at about $2,000,000. sider the state of affairs; but he too well 
"Wi1Jingly," said the London Rtates- knew the danger that would attend the 
man, "would we throw a veil of oblivion gathering of a body largely made up of 
oYer our transa.ctions at \Vashin
ton. The slave-holders, and he steadily refused to 
Cossacks spared Paris, but we spared not make the call. In fact, he had been in- 
the capital of America." \Vhile Ross was formed that the members of the legislature 
crossing- l\Iaryland to the national capital had a.Jready formed a plan for" carrying 
a British fleet, under Commodore Gor- ::\faryland out of the Union," and resolu- 
don, wpnt up the Potomac and plundered tions to that effect had already been 
Alexandria, on the Virginia shore. The drawn. These facts he set forth in an ad- 
:British retreated to their ships after de'!- dress to the people of his State, Jan. 6, 
oIating the capital, and, fluslwd with suc- 1861, which delightpd the Fnionists. AI. 
cpss, they attempted to capture Baltimore. ready tIlP latp Henry 'Yinter Davis, a Rep- 
TIof'e landed with 9,000 troops at North resentative of the Baltimore district in 
Point, 12 miles from BaUimore, on Sept. Congress, had published (Jan. 2, 18(1) 
12, and proceeded to march on the city, a powerful appeal against the calJing of 
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a meeting of the legislature, or the as- 
sembling of a Border Sta,te convention, 
as had been proposed. The Confederates 
denounccd Hicks as a traitor, and tried 
every means to countcract his influence, 
but in vain. A strong Union party was 
organized. Maryland became the great 
bnttIe-ficId of opposing opinion. The 
Union mcn triumphed; and within the 
srace of four years slavery was abolished 
in Maryland, not only by the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, but by the constitutional 
act of its own authorities. 
}'or a while after the attack on Massa- 
chusetts troops in BALTIMORE (q. v.), the 
Cnionists of Maryland were almost si- 
lenced. The legislature was fillcd with 
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and conduct pursued by the authorities 
of the city of Baltimore on Friday, April 
W, and since that time, be and the same 
úre hercby made valid by the General As- 
sembly." This would co,'er the disloyal 
nets of the mayor, the chief of poliee, the 
murderous rioten" and the bridge-burners. 
To furthcr shield the offenders, T. Parkins 
:->cott offered in the same body a bill to 
f,uspend the operations of the criminal 
laws, and that the grand jury should be 
cstopped from finding indictments against 
any of the ofl'enders. These measures 
alarmed thc best friend:,; of the common- 
wealth, and udded strength to the sym- 
pilthy for the Union cause in that State. 
When General Butler, by a single, bold 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SIXTH ATTACKED WHEY MARCHING TIIROCGli BALTIMORE. 


dislo
'al men. Abettors of the mob in Ral- 
timOl"e, who were members of the 1f'6Ìi:-\- 
lahue, proposcd laws to shield the rioters 
from harm. S. T. 'Vallis proposcd for 
that purpose, "That the measures adoptcd 
120 


stroke, revealed the real weakness of the 
Confederate element in l\Iaryland, the 
Lnionists breathed freer, and very soon 
lllunifested thcir strength. 

Ia.y 14, 1861, was a memorable one in 
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the annals of Maryland. On that day the understanding that an equal number 
legislature adjourned, and Governor Hicks, would be drafted from the citizens who 
relieved of the presence of the Confederate were between eighteen and forty-five years 
element, and assured by the Secretary of of age, if they did not appear among the 
War that Xational troops would remain in volunteers. These calls were cheerfully 
Maryland as long as seeming necessity de- responded to; and the Confederate gov- 
manded their presence, issued a proclama- ernment, alarmed, ordered General Lee to 
tion calling for 
IaQ'land's quota of troops make a desperate effort to capture the 
(four regiments) in response to the Pres i- national capital before the new army 
dent's call. On that day the veteran Maj. should be brought into the field. Lee per- 
\t\'o W. Morris, commander of Fort Mc- ceived that it would be madness to make 
Hcnry, first gave practical force to the a direct attack upon its formidable de- 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of fences, sü he resolved to cross the Poto- 
habcas C01'PUS which the exigency of the mac with a large force into Maryland, as- 
times gave constitutional sanction for. A sail Baltimore, and, if successful, to fall 
man claiming to be a )faryland soldier upon \Vashington in the rear. He be- 
was imprisoned in Fort McHenry. A Bal- lieved the people of Maryland were chafing 
timore judge issued a writ of habeas corpus under the dominion of the national gov- 
for his release. 
Iorris refused to obey, ernment; that they were eager to aid the 
saJ'ing, in a letter: "At the date of issu- Confederate cause; and that the presence 
ing your writ, and for two weeks previous, of his army on the soil of Maryland would 
the city in which you live and where your cause an immediate and almost universal 
court has been held was entirely under uprising in favor of the Confederacy. 
the ('ontrol of revolutionary authorities. IÆe was joined, Sept. 2, 1862, by the fresn 
Within that period, Cnited States soldiers, division of Gen. D. H. Hill. This was 
while committing no offence, had been per- sent as a vanguard to Leesburg, Va. The 
fidiously attacked and inhumanely murder- whole Confederate army followed, and be- 
ed in your streets; no punishment had been tween the 4th and 7th crossed the Poto- 
L-warded, and, I believe, no arrests had mac at the Point of Rocks, and encamped 
been made for these atrocious crimes; not far from the city of Frederick, on 
supplies of provisions intended for this the l\Ionocacy River. There General Lee, 
garrison had been stopped; the intention on the 8th, issued a stirring appeal in the 
to captmc this fort had been boldly pro- form of a proclamation to the people of 
claimed; your most public thoroughfares Maryland. He was sorely disappointed. 
had becn daily patrolled by large numbers' Instead of a general uprising in his favor, 
of troops armed and clothed, at least in he lost more men by desertions than he 
part, with articles stolen from the United gained by accessions. 
States, and the federal flag, while waving When General McClellan heard of this 
on the federal offices, was cut down [by invasion, he left General Banks with some 
order of the chief of police Kane] by some troops at \Yashington, and with about 
person wearing the uniform of a Maryland 90,000 men crossed the Potomac above 
soldier. To add to the foregoing, an as- \Yashington and advanced cautiously tow- 
sembI age elected in defiance of law, but ards Frederick. At McClellan's approach 
claiming to be the legislative body of rour Lee withdrew. There the plan for seiz- 
State, and so recognized by the executive ing \Vashington was discovered. It was 
of Maryland, was debating the federal to take possession of Harper's Ferry and 
compact. If all this be not rebellion, I open communication with Richmond, by 
know not what to call it. I certainly re- way of the Shenandoah Valley, and then, 
gard it as sufficient legal cause for sus- marching towards Pennsylvania, entice 
pending the privilege of the writ of habeas McClellan's forces in that direction. At a 
corpus." proper time Lee was to turn suddenly, de- 
At the request of the governors of many feat his antagonist, and then march upon 
States the President, on July 1, 1862, \\-ashington. See SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 
called for 300,000 volunteers to sene dur- After the battle at CH.A.NCELLOR8VILLE 
ing the war; and in August he caIled for (q. v.) Lee's army was strong in mate- 
300.000 more for three months, with the rial and moral force. Recent successes 
1
l 
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had greatly inspirited it. It was re- ment. Milroy called in his outposts and 
organized into three army corps, com- prepared to fight, but before daybreak he 
manded respectively by Generals Long- resolved to retreat. He spiked his cannon, 
street, A. P. Hill, and Ewell. At no time, drowned his powder, and was about to 
probably, during the war was the Con fed- depart, when the Confellerates fell upon 
erate army more complete in numbers, him. 
equipment, and discipline, or furnished Then began a race towards the Potomac, 
with more ample materials for carrying but the Nationals were stopped by a force 
on the conflict, than it was at the middle some miles from \Vinchester, and many 
of June, 1863, when Lee invaded Mary- of them made prisoners. The garrison at 
land. According to Confederate official Harper's Ferry fled across the river to 
returns, there were at least 500,000 men :Maryland Heights. Informed of Lee's 
on the army rolls, and more than 300,000 movement, Hooker moved rapidly north- 
"present and fit for duty." Richmond ward, intent upon covering \Yashington, 
seemed secure from harm. Vicksburg and while his cavalry watched the passes of 
Port Hudson, on the Mississippi, seemed the Blue Ridge. The national authorities, 
impregnable against åny National forces as well as those of :
,far
-land and Pennsyl- 
that might be employed against them. vania, were thoroughly aroused by a sense 
Their European friends gave them great of danger. The President called (June 
encouragement, for there were strong 15) upon the States nearest the capital 
manifestations of desires for the acknowl- for an aggregate of 100,000 militia; and 
edgment of the independence of the" Con- the governor of Pennsylvania called out 
federate States of America." the entire militia of the State. Lee had 
Feeling thus strong, the Confederate au- about a week the start of Hooker in the 
thorities ordered Lee to invade Maryland race for the Potomac. On the 15th 1,500 
and Pennsylvania. His force was now Confederate cavalry dashed across the 
almost equal to that of Hooker, and in Potomac at \Villiamsport, in pursuit of 
better spirits than was the Army of the Milroy's wagon-train; swept up the Cum- 
Potomac. As early as May 20 Hooker berland Valley to Chambersburg, Pa.; de- 
suspected such a movement would be un- stroyed the J'ailroad in that vicinity; 
dertaken, and informed the Secretary of plundered the region of horses, cattle, and 
War. Earlier than this, Clement C. Bar- other supplics; and, with fifty kidnapped 
clay, of Philadelphia, who had rare oppor- negroes, going back to Hagerstown, waited 
tunities for information, had warned the for Lee. The information procured by the 
authorities at Washington, Baltimore, and raiders satisfied Lee that he should not 
Harrisburg of impending danger, but they meet with much opposition, and he pressed 
were slow to believe Lee would repeat the forward. Ewell's corps crossed the Po- 
folly of the previous year. Lee's first tomac at Wi1Iiamsport, near Shepherds- 
movement in that direction was to get town, on June 21 and 22, and swept on to 
Hooker from the Rappahannock by feints Chambersburg, and thence to the Susque- 
and a real flanking movement. There was hanna, opposite Columbia, levying contri- 
considerable preliminary cavalry skir- butions on the people. 
mishing early in June, and finally a The greatest alarm everywhere pre- 
cavalry reconnoissance by Pleasonton re- vailed. It was believed that Harrisburg 
vealed the fact of Lee's grand move- and Philadelphia would soon be entered 
mcnt. Hooper supposed he would follow by the Confederates, and vast quantities 
his route of the previous year, and was of valuable property were sent north from 
watching and guarding the fords of the the latter city for safety. Even New York 
Rappahannock, when Lee projected his seemed menaced. The remainder of Lee's 
}'ight wing, under Ewell, through the Blue army crossed the Potomac on the 24th 
Ridge into the Rhenandoah Valley at and 25th, and pressed on after Ewell 
Rtrasburg. He pushed down the valley towards the Susquehanna. Hooker's 
to \Vinchester, where General Milroy was army, now fully 100,000 strong, crossed the 
in command of nearly 10.000 men, on the river at Edwards's Ferry. Regarding 
(,Yening of June 13, having marched 70 Harper's Ferry, at that moment, of little 
wiles in three days. It was a bold move- account, he asked for the abandonment 
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of that vicinity by 11,000 National troops. 
The general-in-chief (Halleck) would not 
consent, and Hooker, at his own request, 
was at once relieved of his command, and 
"as superseded by Gen. George C. "Meade 
on June 28. 

\t the beginning of July, 1864, :Mary- 
land was invaded by the Confederates for 


Baltimore and \Vashington. The raid had 
a twofold purpose-to draw troops from 
before Petersburg for the defence of 'V ash- 
ington, and to plunder. 'Yhen informed 
of it, General Grant sent the 6th Corps 
to protect Washington. :Meanwhile Gen. 
Lew. \raHace (then in command of the 
Middle Department, with his headquarters 
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CO'iFEDERATES CROSSI;o;-G THE POTOMAC. 


the third time. The Confederate General in Baltimore) had proceeded from tlmt 
Early had been gathering troops for the city, with a few troops hastily collected, 
purpo!'e in the Shenandoah YalIey, and to confront the invaders. Gen. E. B. Ty- 
with from }'3.000 to 20,000 men, of all ler was then at the railway bridge over 
arms. he swept rapidly down the valley the 
Jonocacy with about 1,000 men. \Yal- 
towards \ViIJiamsport. Gpneral Sigel, too lace went to Tyler's camp, saw the ne- 
weak to resist, fled into Maryland, with a cessity for prompt and energetic action, 
heavy loss of stores, and General \Veber, and chose a commanding position on the 
in command at Harper's Ferry, retired to east side of thp 
Ionocacy for the concen- 
Maryland Heights. Early crossed the tration of his forces. On the 9th he 
})otomac at \Villiamsport, and pushing on fought the hosts of Early desperatply not 
to Hagerstown, July G, 1864, levied a con- far from Frederick. He had been joined 
tribution on the inhabitants there of $20,. by a portion of Rickett's brigade, from 
000. Then he hastenerl on to Frederick, on the advance of the Gth Corps. This lwnd- 
the Monocacy River, and threatened both ful of men, after fighting overwhelming 
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numbers eight hours, was defeated, with 
IJeavy loss, when Early pushed on towards 
Washington. The vanquished Nationals 
had really won a victory, for they had de- 
tained the Confederates long enough that 
cyening to allow the 6th and 19th Corps 
to reach and secure the national capital. 
When Early perceived this he pushed 
across the Potomac at Edwards's Ferry 
with a large amount of plunder, closely 
pursued by General 'Vright to the Shenan- 
doah 'Talley. lIe was struck by the Na- 
G{)VEHNORS UNDEH THE BALTDIORES (Pro- 
tionals at Snicker's Ferry and at Snicker's prietary). 
Cap, and sharp skirmishes ensued. At Name. Term. 

k
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heb
a
 Leonard Calvert......... ................ 1 1 6 6 
7 7 

 1 1 6 6 
7 8 
Thomas Greene..... .................... '" '" 
tionals lost about 500 men. Early moved William Stono............................ 
g
::: 

g
 
up the valley as if continuing his retreat, Josias Fendall........................... 1658" 1660 
when General Wright, handing his com- 
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mand over to Gcneral Crook, returncd to Thomas Notloy.......................... 1677" 1680 
\Vashington. Meanwhile General Averill, Charles, Lord Baltimorc......... ........ 1681" 1689 
with a consideraùle force, moved towards l"NDER THE ENGLISH r.O\'ER
lIIENT (Royal). 
\Vinchester, find near that place be fought 
the Confederates, July 20, three hours. JO
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 } 1690 to 1692 
They lost 400 men (about 200 of them 
i:a
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i
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made prisoners), with four guns. Avcrill's Nathaniel Blackstone.................... 1696" 1702 
loss was' about 200. It was su pp osed Thomas Trench.......................... 1703" 170! 
John Seymour........................... 1704" 1708 
]'
ar1y was moving up the valley, but Edward Lloyd........................... 1709" 1713 
['rook, marching from Harper's Ferry to John Hart............................... 1714" 1715 
WinclJester, soon afterwards encountered UXDER THE BALTDWRES RESTORED (Proprietary). 
him in heavy force, and he was driven .JohnHart............................... 171áto1719 
back, July 23, to Martinsburg. with a Charlos Calvert.......................... 1720" 1726 
I f 100 E I 3000 BenedictL.Calvert......................1727"1730 
oss a ,2 men. '.ar y sent, cav- Samuel Ogle............................. 1731 "1732 
aIry, under riencral McCausland, to make Charles, Lord Bultimore.................. 1732" 1733 
a plundering and devastating raid in the 
f.:::
 

d
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direction of the Susquehanna. They swept Samuel Ogle............................. 1146" 1751 
over the countr y in eccentric lines, bewil- Bf'njamin Tasker........................ 1752 
Horatio Sharpe.......................... 17á3 to 1768 
d('ring its defenders, and on ,July 30 cnter- RobcrtEden.. .............--........... 17G!J "1774 
ed the defcnceless and partly descrted U
nER THE COXTIXEXTAL CO
GRESS. 
village of Chambershurg, Pa., and demand- Thomas Johnson........................ . 1 1777 to 1779 
Nl of tIle inhabitants $:WO,OOO in gold or Thomas Sim Lee......................... 1780" 17R2 
$500,000 in "greenbaeks" (paper cur- 
:::::
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rency) as a tribute to insure the town rXDER THE CO
STIT{jTIO
. 
against dcstruction. The tribute was not 
offered, and two-thirds of the town was John E. Howard.......................... 1789 to 1790 
(;eorge Plater. . .. .... . . '" ... . ... ..... ... 1791" 1792 
laid in ashes. No time was given for the ThomasSim Leo......................... 1793 "1794 
removal of tIle sick, infirm, wonwn, or chil- .John H. Stone........................... 1795" 1797 
John Henry.............................. 1798 
dren. General A nrill, with 2,GOO cavalry, Benjamin Ogle........................... 1799 to 180l 
was soon after tIw raidcrs. He drovc them John F. Mcrcer.......................... 1802" 1803 
Rohcrt Bowie. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . .,. . . . . . . . . . . 180!" 1805 
across the Potomac with such blows that Robert Wright........................... lROr." 1808 
they did not stop to plunder and destroy. 


:
\
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g 
:Mosby, another gllerilla chief, dash('d Levin Winder............................ 1813" lR14 
across the Potomac and earried off a few f'harlesRidgely.......................... 1815 "1817 
Charles W. Goldshorongh. . .... .......... lR18 " 1819 
horsemen. Averill pursucd the Con fed- Samnel 
prigg..... ...................... 1820" 1822 
erates up the south branch of the Potomac, 
aml1f'1 Stevens, Jr....................... lR23 " lR25 
.Joseph Kent............................. 1826" 1828 
attacked and defcated them, Aug. 4, 18G4, Daniel 
rartin............................ 1829 
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at Moorfield, captured their guns, trains, 
and .300 men, with a loss to himself of 
fifty men. Grant now, to protect Wash- 
ington from seizure, anlt :Maryland and 
Pennsylvania from invasion, consolidated 
several departments, calling the organ- 
ization the :Middle Division. General 
Sherman was assigned to its command, 
Aug. 7, ISG4, and at once entered upon his 
duties, at the head of over 30,000 troops. 
Scc UXITED STATES, :\rAHYLA
D, in vol. ix. 



GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION-Con- during 1867-82 was on the staff of various 
tinuecl. Chicago dailies. While tariff editor of 
the Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, he wrote A 
Tariff History of the United States. He 
died in Cbicago, Ill., June 17, 1903. 
Mason, GEORGE, statesman; born in 
Fairfax county, Va., in 1725; was a firm 
patriot and able statesman. In 176!) be 
drew up the non-importation resolutions 
which Washington presented to the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, and which were unani- 
mously adopted. He also wrote a pow- 
erful tract against the claim of the 
Eritish Parliament to tax the colonies 
without their consent. At 8. meeting of 
the inhabitants of Fairfax, July 18, 1774, 
he offered twenty-four resolutions re- 
viewing the whole ground of the pending 
controversy; recommended a general con- 
gress; and urged the non-intercourse pol- 
icy. In 1775 he was a member of the Vir- 
ginia committee of safety; and in 1776 
he drafted the Declaration of Rights 
and State constitution of Virginia, which 
were adopted unanimously. In 1777 he 
was elected to the Continental Congress, 
and in 1787 he was a leading member of 
the convention which framed the national 
Constitution. In that body he opposed 
every measure which tended to the per- 
petuation of slavery. Dissatisfied with 
the Constitution, be declined to sign it, 
and, in connection with Patrick Henry, 
led the opposition to it in the convention 
of Virginia. He also declined the office 
of United States Senator, to which he was 
elected. Jefferson wrote of Mason: "He 
was a man of the first order of wisdom, 
of expansive mind, profound judgment, 
cogent in argument, learned in the lore 
of our form of Constitution, and earnest 
for the republican change on d
mocratic 
principles." He died in Fairfax county, 
Va., Oct. 7, 17!)2. A statue of Mason oc- 
cupies a pedestal on Crawford's monument 
of \Yashington in Richmond, Va. 
Mason, .JA
IES MURRAY, legislator; 
born on :Mason's Island, Fairfax co., Va., 
Geo
geL. welllD g ton....... 1 55 th "57th I 1897" 1903 Nov. 3, 17f18; graduated at the University 
LOUIB E. McComas... ....... 56th" 58th 1899" 1905 . . S b h 
ArthurP.Gorman.......... 58th"- 1903"_ of PennRylvama In 118; egan t e prac- 
Isidor Rayner..... ......... 58th II - 1905 II - tiee of law in 1820: served in the Vir- 
Mason, CHARLES. See MASON AND DIXON. ginia House of Deleg-ates from 1826 to 
Mason, DAVID HASTINGS, journalist; 1832. was a member of Congress from 1837 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., .Tan. 8, 1829; to 183!); and United States Senator from 
studied at Yale college; was editor of 1847 until expelled in July, 1861. Senator 
the New Haven Journal and Courier; and 
rason was the author of the FUGITIVE 
1
;; 


Name. 


Term. 


Thomas K. Carroll... ........ .. .. ..... .... 1830 
Daniel Martin.. . . . . . . . . . . . .. .. . . . . . . ... . . 11)31 
George Howard. .. .. .. . . .. . .. . .. .. . .. .. .. 1831 to 1832 
James Thomas........................... 1833 "1835 
Thomas W. Veazey.. ................... .. 1836" 1838 
WiIliam Grayson........................ 1839 II 1841 
Francis Thomas. . . . .. . . . .. . . .. . . .. . . . . . .. 1842" 11)44 
Thomas G. Pratt......................... 1845 II 1847 
Philip F. Thomas... .. .... ., " .. .. .... ... 1848" 1850 
Enoch L. Lowe.................... . .. ... 1851" 1855 
Thomas W. Ligon........................ 1856 II 1857 
Thomas H. Hicks........ . .. .. .... ....... 1858" 1861 
Augustus W. Bradford. . . ... . ....... . . . ... 11)62 II 1864 
Thomas Swann... . .. . . .... . . .. .. . . .... . . 1865 co 1867 
Oden Bowie.............................. 1868 co 1871 
"T. P. 'Vhyte............................. 1872" 1874 
James B. Groome........................ 1875 
John Lee Carroll..... . .. ............ . . ... 1876 to 1879 
WiIliam T. Hamilton..................... 1880 ,. 1883 
Robert I'll. I'IIcLane.. . .. .. .. .... ... . . . .. .. 1884" 1887 
Elihu E. Jackson. .. .. .... ........ .. .. .. . 1888" 1891 
Frank Brown. . . .... .. . . ........ ....... " 1892" 1896 
Lloyd Lowndes.......................... 1896" 1900 
Juhn 'V. Smi
h.......................... 1 1900 .. 1904. 
Edwin Warfield.......................... 1904" 1908 
CNITED STATES SENATOR
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Name. No.orCoDl{1'eII. Term. 
Charles CarrolI.. . .. .. .. . .. . 1st to 2d 1789 to 1793 
John Henry................ 1st co 5th 1789 " 1797 
Richard Potts. .. .. .. .. ... .. 2d .. 4th 1793 .. 1796 
John Eager Howard........ 4th .. 7th 1796 .. 1803 
James Lloyd..... . . .. . .. .. . 5th II 6th 1798 .. IIJOO 
William Hindman.......... 6th " 7th 1800 .. 1803 
Robert Wright.............. 7th " 9th 1801 " 1806 
Samuel Smith.............. 8th .. 13th 1803 co 11)15 
Philip Reed.... . ........ ... 9th .. 12th 1806 .. 1813 
Robert Henry Goldsborough. 13th .. 15th 1813 .. 1819 
Robert G. Harper. . . . . . . . . . . 14th 1816 
Alexander C. Hanson..... . . 14th to 15th 1817 to 1819 
Edward Lloyd.............. 16th .. 19th 1819 .. 1826 
William Pinkney...... .. ., 16th .. 17th 1820 " 1822 
Samuel Smith.............. 17th 1822 
Ezekiel F. Chambers........ 19th to 23d 1826 to 11)34 
Joseph Kent............... 23d .. 25th 1833 co 1837 
Robert Henry Goldsborough. 23d .. 24th 1835 .. 1836 
John S. Spence. .. . .. .. .. . . . 24th " 26th 1835 .. 1840 
William D. Merrick. . . . . . . . _ 25th .. 28th 1838 .. 1845 
John L. Kerr............. . . 26th " 27th 1841 .. 1843 
James A. Pearce............ 28th .. 37th 1843 .. 1862 
Reverdy Johnson..... .... . . 29th .. 30th 1845 .. 1849 
David Stewart.............. 31st 18,19 
Thomas G. Pratt....... ..... 31st to 34th 1850 to 1857 
Anthony Kennedy.......... 35th II 38th 1857 " 1865 
Thomas H. Hicks. .......... 37th .. 38th 1863 .. 1865 
John A. J. CreswelI......... 39th 1865 .. 1867 
Reverdy Johnson. . . . . . '" . . 39th to 40th 1865 co 1868 
William Pinckney Whyte. .. 40th 1868 .. 1869 
George Vickers............. 40th to 421 1868 co 1873 
William T. Hamilton........ 41st " 43d 1869 .. 1875 
George R. Dennis........... 43d " 45th 1873 .. 1879 
William Pinckney Whyte. .. 4!th .. 46th 1875 co 1881 
James G. Groome.... ....... 46th .. 49th 1879 " 18A5 
Arthur P. Gorman.......... 47th co 56th IASI "IA99 
Ephraim K. Wilson......... 49th "52d 18Rt' " 1891 
Charles H. Gibson.......... 5
d " 5!íth lA91 .. I8n 


MASON 



justify him in seIzmg these men on the 
Trent and transferring them to his own 
vessel, he went out in search of her. He 
found her on Nov. 8, 
nd brought her to 
by firing a shell across her bow. Then 
he sent Lieutenant Fairfax, a kinsman of 
Mason, on board the Trent to demand of 
the captain the delivery of the ambassadors 
and their secretaries to Captain Wilkes. 
The officers of the Trcnt pl'otested, and 
the ambassadors refused to leave the ship 
unless forced by physical power to do so. 
Lieutenant Greer and a few marines were 
sent to help Fairfax, who then took Mason 
by the shoulders and placed him in a boat 
belonging to the San Jacinto. Then the 
lieutenant returned to Slidell. The pas- 
sengers were greatly excited. They gather- 
ed around him, some making contemptuous 
allusions to the lieutenant, and even cry- 
ing out "Shoot him!" The daughter of 
Slidell slapped Fairfax in the face three 
times as she clung to the neck of her 
father. The marines were called, and Sli- 
dell and the two secretaries were com- 
pelled to go. The captive ambassadors 
WeI"e conveyed to Boston and lodged in 
Fort \Yarren as prisoners of state. The 
British government pronounced the act 
of \Vilkes a "great outrage," though in 
exact accordance with their code of in- 
ternational law as expounded by their 
judges and publicists; and the British 
Mason, of Virginia, and John SlideIl, of government prepared for war on the 
Louisiana, who was deeply interested in United States. It did not wait for diplo- 
the scheme for reopening the African matic correspondence, but made extenshe 
slave-trade. These ambassadors, each ac- preparations' for hostilities before sending 
companied by a secretary of legation, a peremptory demand for the release of 
left Charleston Harbor on a stormy night the prisoners. The Tory papers abused 
(Oct. 12, 1861), eluded the blockading the American government without stint, 
squadron, and landed in Havana, Cuba, \Vhile these preparations were going on, 
where they were cordially greeted by the and Congress and other legislative bodieq 
British consul and other sympathizers. were thanking Captain WilkPs, the Pnited 
There they embarked for St. Thomas on the States government, acting upon the wiðe 
British mail-steamer Trent, intending to counsel of President Lincoln, and true to 
go to England in the regular packet from its long-cherished principles concerning 
the latter port. While the vessel was on the sacredness of neutrality, proceeded to 
her way to St. Thomas, and when off disavow the act of Wilkes and to release 
the northern coast of Cuba, she fell' in the prisoners. They were placed on board 
with the American war-ship San Jacinto, a British vessel, and went to :England, 
CAPT. CHARLES \VILKES (q. V.), then on where they were treated with marked eold- 
his way home from the coast of Africa. ness. The'London Timcs, which had tppuwd 
He had touched at Hayana, where he heard with abuse of the Americans because of the 
of the monment of the Confederate am- arrest, now declared that the ambassadors 
bassadors, Satisfied that the English rule were "worthless," and addpd, "England 
concerning neutrals and belligerents would. would have done as much fOf two negroes." 
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SLAVE LAW (q. v.); an actiye leader in 
the disunion movement in 1860-61; and 
a member of the Confederate Congress. 
He died near Alexandria, Va., April 28, 
18H. 
Early in the career of the Confederate 
government they sent diplomatic agents 
to European courts who proved to be in- 
competent. Then the government under- 
took to correct the mistake by sending two 
of their ablest men to represent their 
cause at the courts of Great Britain and 
France respectinly. These were James 1\1. 
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Mason, JECE"!\IIAH, legislator; born in 
Lebanon, Conn., April 27, 17()8; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1788; admitted 
to the bar in 1791; and began prac- 
tice in \\testmoreland, N. H. He was At- 
torney-General in 1802, and from 1813 
to 1817 was United States Senator. For 
many years he was in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, and was the author of 


d = 
.1- :
 


STATUE OF JOIIS MASOY, OF YEW BA!IPSHIRE. 


an able report on the Virginia resolutions 
touching the )hssovr.r COMPRmnsE (q. v.J. 
In 1837 he removed to Boston, where, un- 
til he was seventy years of age, he was 
extensively engaged in his profession; 
but he was little known, personally, out 
of New England. His mind was clear, 
logical, and extremely vigorous, the char- 
acteristics of which, \Vebster said, were 
"real greatness, strength, and sagacity." 
He died in Boston, Oct. 14, 1848. 


MASO
 


Mason, JOliN, founder of New Hamp- 
shire; born in Lynn Regis, Norfolk, Eng- 
land; commanded an expedition to subdue 
a rebellion in the Hebrides in 1610, and 
went to Newfoundland as governor in 
1616. He surveyed the island, made a 
map of it (published in 1626), and wrote 
a description of it. In 1617 he explored 
the New England coasts, and obtained 
from the Council of Plymouth a tract of 
land there in 1622. With Fernando 
Gorges, he procured a patent for another 
tract ( see l\IAINE), and sent a colony 
there in 1623. In 1629 he obtained a 
patent for the domain which he called 
New Hampshire. In the same year he ac- 
quired, with Gorges, another tract, which 
embraced the country around Lake Cham- 
plain; and in 1631 Mason, Gorges, and 
others formed a company for trading with 
the natives of New England and to make 
settlements there. In lG33 l\Iason became 
a member of the council for New England 
and its vice-president. He was also judge 
of the courts of Hampshire, England, in 
IGG5, and in October was appointed vice- 
admiral of New England. He died,' in 
London, in December, IG35, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Mason',,! 
heirs sold his rights in the province 
of New Hampshire in IG91 to Samuel 
Allan. 
Mason, JOHN, Indian fighter; born in 
England in 1600; served as a soldier under 
Fairfax in the Netherlands, and was in- 
vited by that leader to join his standard 
in the civil war. He came to America 
in lG30, and was one of the first settlers 
of Dorchester. Captain Mason led the 
white and Indian troops against the Pe- 
quods near the l\Iystic in 1637 (see PE- 
QUOD \V AR) , and was soon afterwards 
made major-general of the Connecticut 
forces, a post he held until his death in 
Norwich, Conn., in 1672. He was a magis- 
trate from 1642 until 16G8, and deputy- 
governor from 16GO to 1670. He went to 
Say brook after the Pequod War at the re- 
quest of the settlers, and in 1659 removed 
to Norwich. 
Mason, .JOHN YOUNG, diplomatist; born 
in GreenviUe county, Va., April 18, 1799; 
graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1816; admitted to the bar in 
1819; member of Congress in 1831-37; 
a.ppointed judge of the United States dis- 
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trict court of Virginia, and subsequently 
of the General Court of Virginia. He was 
Secretary of the Nayy under President 
Tyler; Attorne
'-General and Secretary of 
the Navy under President Polk. In 1853 
President Pierce appointed him United 
States minister to France. He died in 
Paris, Oct. 3, 1859. 
Mason, LOWELL, composer; born in 
Medfield, Mass.. Jan. 8, 1792; at an early 
age became a teacher and composer of 
music, and at the age of twenty years 
went to Savannah, Ga., where he gave in- 
struction and led choirs and musical as- 
sociations. In 1821 he published in Bos- 
ton his Handel and lIaydn Collection 
of Church Music, which was so successful 
that he returned north and settled in 
Boston, where, in 1827, he began the in- 
struction of classes in vocal music. He 
taught juvenile classes gratuitously on 
the Pestaloz7.Ían system, and published 
many collections of music, glee-hooks, etc. 
In connection with Professors Park and 
Phelps, he complied a Collection of Psalms 
and Hymn.<; for Public "Worship, published 
in 1858. He died in Orange, N. J., Aug. 
11, 1872. 
Mason, RUFUS OSGOOD; born in Sul- 
livan, N. H., Jan. 22, 1830; graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1854. naval surgeon 1861- 
64; author of Telrpathy amI the Sub- 
liminal Self, etc. He died in 1903. See 
HYPNOTISM, EDUCATIONAL USES OF. 


Mason, STEVENS THOMSON, legislator; 
born in Stafford county. Va., 1760; was 
educated at the College of William and 
Mary, and at the age of twenty years held 
the rank of colonel in the Virginia troops. 
At the close of the Revoiution he was a 
brigadier-general. In the Virginia House 
of Representatives he was conspicuous; 
also in the connntion in Virginia in 1788 
to consider the national Constitution. He 
took a conspicuous place in the Demo- 
cratic party (see JAY, JOlIN), and was 
enited States Senator from 1794 until 
his death in Philadelphia, Pa., l\Iay 10, 
1803. :Mr. Mason was distinguished for 
oratory, and was very popular. 
Mason and Dixon's Line, the disputed 
houndary-line between the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the States of 1\Iarylanù anù 
Yirginia-the border-line between the free 
and the slave States-fixed by Charles 
Mason and Jer42miah Dixon, English 
mathematicians and surveyors employed 
for the purpose, between 1763 and 17G7. 
In the debates on slavery before the ad- 
mission of Missouri, John Randolph uspa 
the words" :Mason and Dixon's line" as 
figurative of the division between the two 
systems of labor. The press and the poli- 
ticians echoed it; and in that connection 
it was used until the destruction of slavery 
by the Civil War. 
Mason and Slidell Affair. See TRENT, 
THE; 1\1ASO
, JA
IES MURRAY. 
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Massachusetts, STATE OF, one of the America, where they might worship God 
original thirteen States of the. 'Cnion; with perfect freedom. Having made ar- 
founded by English Puritans who fled rangements with the Plymouth Company 
from persecution (see P{'RITANS). Its for planting a settlement, and for funùs 
shores were probably visited by North- with some London merchants. t1wy went 
men at the beginning of the eleventh cen- from Df'}ftshaven to England. and sailed 
tury (see NORTIIMEN), and posRibly Se- for America from Plymouth in the ,1lay- 
bastian Cabot saw them (1498)., and also flov;cr, of 180 tons' burden, on Rept. 
Verrazano (1524). The shores were ex- 17 (N. S.), and, after a stormy passage, 
plored by Bartholomew Gosnold (1602), arrived at Cape Cod in November. Seek- 
Samuel Champlain ( H(04) , and John ing a good landing-place, the company, 
Smith (lGI4); but the first permanent 101 in numher - men, women, and chil- 
European settlement waR made on the dren - did not leave the veBsel until 
shores of Cape Cod nay b
T some English Dec. 22 (N. K), when they landed on f\ 
Non-conformÌBts, who, calling themselves rock on the shores of Cape Cod Bay, built 
"Pilgrims," had fled from England to Hol- some log-huts in the snow, and called the 
land, sojourned there a few 
T('ars, formed rude vi11agf' New Plymouth. In the cabin 
a church at Leyden, and in lG20 came to of the Mayflower the men had dra"n up 
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:,;fATE SEAL OF M.!S:::iAClllSETTS. 


soon attempted; but the little colony at 
Xew Plymouth suffered much at times 
until IG
;3, when they were blessed with :l 
bountiful harvest. The community sys- 
tem of labor was abandoned, and in 1627 
the colonií'ts Jissoh-ed their partnership 
with the London merchants, and became 
sole proprif'turs of the soil. _\.s the Pil- 
grims could not obtain a patent, they 
qlIietI
. lin'd under their own simple form 
of government and prospered. An Eng- 
glish company obtained a grant of terri- 
tory on )Iassachusetts Bay and sent over 
JOHN ENDICOTT (q. '1-'.), with 100 settlers, 
who seated themselves at Kaumkeag, now 
Salem. 
In 1\la1'ch, lG2f1, King Charles 1. gave a 
charter to a number of wealthy and in- 
fiuential Englishmen, confirming a former 
grant to othc1's, to a domain in 
-\me1"Ïca, 
,\ ith whom they became associated, and 
superadded the power of government. It 
was similar to the Virginia charter (see 
VI RG LXIA), and erected the patentees and 
their associates into a corporation by the 


and signed a form of government - a 

olemn compact-by which they were to 
be' ruled (see PILGRnIs), amI chose JOlIN 
CARVER (q. v.) governor for one year. 
('old, e
pusure, and puur food caused a 
sickne
s that swept away nearly one-half 
their number in 
four months. Car- 
ver was among 
the victiuls, and 
'VILUAl\[ BRAU- 
FORU (q. 1".) was 
his successor. 
Their spiritual 
leader was Elder 
'VILLIA
I BREW- 
STER (q. v.). 
Thev made a 
tre
;ty of frif'IllI- 
ship with l\IAS- 
SASOIT (q. v.) , 
sachem of the 
surrounding Ind- 
ians, and it was 
long maintained 
inviolate. In 
petty hostilities 
with other chiefs, 
CAPT. :M !LES 
STAXDISlI (q. 
v.) , a valiant sol- 
dier, was very 
useful. 
Other Puritans 
joined the Pil- 
grims, and other 
5ettlelllent,,; were 
VI.-I 


MAP OF SEW ESGI.A:SD COAST 3f\DE B\ CAPTADI JOHS :,;3I1TH, 
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name of the Governor and Company of 
-\8sembly of all the freemen anù stock- 
Ma:,;
achu:,;ctts Bay, in Kew England. The ho1deI"s, to be held quarterly. The rights 
afi'airs of the company and the colony were of Englishmen were secured to the colo- 
t.o be managed hy a gonrnor, deputy-gov- nists, but the management of the local gov- 
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(,1"nor, and eighteen as-.istants, or magis- ernment '\-vas pntirely in the hand:,: of th(' 
hates, the latter to hold monthly c01Ut8. corporation in England. 1\0 royal ]ll'g3- 
The more important Jaws of the colony ti,-e was reserved in the enactments of the 
were to be enacted h
' a General Court of company. Nothing was said about rei i- 
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gion. The company was organized under The court could not agree whether all thp 
the charter by the appointment of l\Iat- ensigns should be laid aside, as many 
thew Cradock governor, and Timothy would not follow them with the cross 
Goffe deputy-governor-two wealthy Lon- visible. The commissioners of military 
don meI"chants. The executive administra- affairs ordel'ed all the ensigns to be put 
Hon of the colony was intrusted to John away. Xothing more was done in the 
Endicott. a
sisted by twelve councillor,,- matter then. Two years later there was 
seven to be named by the company, two to more trouble about the colors. Hpnry 
be selected by the old planters, and these Yane was elected governor (1636), and 
nine to select three more. The settlement fifteen ships in the harbor having arrived 
was called" Lonùon's Plantation." Every with passengers, the seamen commemo- 
stockholder who should emigrate to Amer- rated his election by a volley of gre.ut 
ica at his own cost was to receive fift
, guns. But, the ensigns being" laid away:' 
acres of land for each member of hi" the fort in Boston could not acknowl- 
family, and the same JOr each indenturpd cdge the compliment by displaying colOls. 

ervant he carried with him. The charter The English sailors accused the colonists 
and the government were soon transfprred of treason, and the ship-masters requested 
from England to Ma
sachnsetts, and a the governor to spread the King's colors 
large emigration ensueù in lü:W-30. at the fort, because the question of their 
Late in Hi3-l, while Dudley was govern- lo
'alty might be raised in England. The 
or, .John Endicott, incited by Roger Will- magistrates were all persuaded that the 
iams, caused the red cross of St. George cross in the colors was idolatrou", and 
to be cut out of the military standard of the governor dissimulated by pretending 
England used at Salem, because he re- that he had no colors. The ship-ma
tprs 
garded it as a "relic of Anti-Christ:' it offered to lend him theirs, and this was 
having been given by the pope to a fonner accepted as a compromise with the con- 
king of England as an ensign of victory. sciences of the authorities, they arguing 
He had so workpd upon the minds of that, as the fort was the King's, the colors 
many citizen
 of Salem that they refused might be displayed there at his peril. 
to follow the standard with the cross At the requpst of the General Court, the 
upon it. At about that time the Brit- REV. JOHN COTTO X (q. v.) drew up the 
ish gowrnment, jealous of the indepen- first code of laws of :Massachusett
. They 
dent spirit manifested in 1[a.-sachusetts, were taken entirely from the Old Testa- 
watched its dpvelopment with great vigil- ment. It was found that they were not 
ance, and the enemie
 of the eolony point- adapted to a state of society so different. 
ed to this mutilation of the standard as from that of the Hcbrews in th(' time of 
evidence of disloyalty to the crown. It 
Io
es, and Rev. Nathaniel \Yard, who was 
was simply loyalty to bigotry. The whole familiar with the Roman as well as the 
aspect of the act was theological, not .Tewi
h laws, drew up a code which was 
political: but the royaH!'.ts chQSe to in- substituted for Cotton's in 16..H. The first 
terprct it otherwise, and it was one of article of this code provided that the 
the reasons for t
'rannif'al action towards rights of person and property vested in the 
the colon
T when orders were issued to citizen should be inviolate, except by ex- 
the authorities of Massachusetts to pro- press law, or, in default of that, by the 
duce their charter before the privy coun- "\Yord of God." Governor \Yinthrop did 
cil in England. At a Court of Assistanls not approve of Mr. \Vvrd's adaptation of 
at noston complaint was made of the Greek and Roman laws. He thought it 
mutilation of the standard, for trouble bctter that the laws should be taken from 
with th(' home :!overnment was antici- the Scriptures rather than "on the au- 
pated. The ensign-bearer was .summoned t110rity of the wisdom and jlI
tice of thos{' 
before tllP court: Afterwards thp assist- hpathen commpnwealths." The" Rody of 
ants met at the governor's house to ad- Liberties" compiled by :Mr. \Yard was 
vise ahout tlJe defacing, and it was agreed really the first constitution of ::\Iassa- 
to write to England about the matter. chusetts Bay. 
Endicott was, after three months' longer In 1651 Roger \"ViIliams and John 
deliberation, called to answer for the act. Clarke were appointed agents to seek in 
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who ga\"e evidence of repentance and 
faith; and that only such visible l)f'lieH'rs 
constituted the Ch
n'ch of Christ on the 
earth. The ministers evaded the trial. 

ome of Cla}'ke's friends paid his fine, and 
he was released. Crandall, fined $2:5, was 
TPlea
ed at the same time; hut Holmes, a 
}'ecent conyc}.t to Anabaptism, and lately 
ð.coJnmunicated, who was fined 
$1:50, had more of the martyr 
spirit. As he left the bar tile 
pastor (John 'Yilson) struck him 
and cursed him because he said, 
.. I bless God I am counted 
worthr to suffer for the name of 
Jesus." Some friends offered to 
pay Holmes's fine, but he declined 
it, and was taken to the public 
whipping 
 post, where he was 
scourged with a three-corded whir, 
with which a stout man gave him 
thirt
. stripes most vigorously, " the 
man spitting on his hands three 
times." 'Yhen led away. Holmes 
said to the magistrates, "You have 
shuck me with rObes," and pnl
'ed 
the punishment might not he laid 
to their charge. Two sympathizing 
friends came up to the bleeding 
victim of bigotry and intolerance, 
a public exhortation at tlw h()u
e of amI, shaking hands with him, said. ,. Uless- 
thp brother. For this they were arrested, {',I he Und." They were arreste'd for" con- 
and carried by force in the afternoon to tempt of authority," fined 40.'1. each, and 
hear the regular Congregatiunal preacher imprisoned. Holmes returned to NewpOl.t, 
(Thomas Cubue'tt, author of .. a large, and lived to old age. 
nervous, and golden discourse" against the Not long afterwards Sir Richard Ralton- 
]
aptists). The npxt day they were sent stall, one of the founders of the J\lassa- 
to Boston, wherp Clarke was sentenced to chnsctts colony. w}'ote from England to 
pay a fine of $100, IIr he whipped. One ('otton and \\ïlson, ministers in Boston, 
charge against him was that he neglected sa
'ing: ., It doth not a little grieve my 
to take off his hat when he was forced spirit to hear what sad things are repllrte'cl 
into the Congregational mee'ting-house at daily of 
'our tyranny and persecution in 
Lynn. In a spnnon just lwfore Chuke's 1\pw England, as that you fine. whip, and 
hi aI, John Cotton declared that to denv imprison men for their con
ciences. First 
the eflicacy of infant hartism was "t
 
'ou compel such to eo me into your as"em- 
overthrow all," and was "sllul murder" lilies as you know will not join you in your 
-a capital ufl"pnce. Ro Endicott held in worship, and wllPn they show tllPir di"like 
pas<:ing sentence upon thp prisoner. He tllPreof, or witness against it, tllPn ;\'ou 
charged Clarke with preaehing to the weak stir up your magistrates to punish them 
and ignorant, and badp him ,. try and dis- for such as you conceive their public 
pute with our ministers." oflences. TrulJ" friends. this J'onr praeti('e 
Clarke acceptpd the challenge, and sent of compelling an;\'. in matte}'s of worship, 
word to the 1\lassachusptts ministen:; that to do that whereof they are not fully per- 
he would prove to them that the ordi- suad('d is to make thpm f'in, for so the 
nance of baptism-that is, dipping in water apostle (Rom. 
iy., 23) tpl1s us: and many 
-was to be administered onI,y to those are made l}
'pocrites thereb.y, conforming 
132 


England a confirmation of the Rhode 
hland charter. Before their departure, 
1\lr. Clarke, with 1\Ir. Crandall and Oha- 
diah Holmes, delegates from the Baptist 
Church in Newpo}.t, visited an aged Bap- 
tist brother in L
'nn, 1\Iass., who was too 
feeble to attf'nd puhlic wor
hip. On a 
SundaJ' morning they ventured to give 
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in their outward man for fear of pun- 
ishment. . These rigid ways ha ,'e 
laid you very low in the hearts of the 
sain ts." 
King Charles I. now began to interfere 
with the political independence of the 
colony. He demanded the surrender of the 
charter to the crown; the order was 
e,'aded, and, by erecting fortifications and 
dl'illing troops, the colonists prepared to 
resist it. During the civil war the colonv 
was quiet, but on the restoration of the 
Stual'ts in lGGO (see CHARLES II.) the 
government of England claimed supreme 
jurisdiction in 1Iassachusetts. A commis- 
sioner was sent to England in HHi
, and 
obtained a continnation of the charter and 
a conditional promise of amnesty for 
offenders during the late trouhles between 
royalty and the people. Charles II. de- 


setts, and a concession of the elective fran- 
chise to every man having a competent 
es ta te. 
There was a diversity of sentiment in 
the colony respecting these demands, some 
acquiescing, some opposing; and in lGG-t 
commissioners arrived in Boston to in- 
nstigate the affairs of the colony. The 
colonial authorities published an order 
prohibiting any complaints to be made to 
the commissioners, and addressed a remon- 
strance to the King. The conunissioners, 
unable to do anything, tinaIly withdrew. 
The King reproved Massachusetts, and 
ordered the governor and othel"S to appear 
bdore him. They refused to go, anù much 
trouble was expected. A mOl"e serious 
trouble awaited them. The colony was 
se,'erely scourged b
T KIKG PHILIP'S \\TAR 
(q. v.) in lGi.3-7G. The Indians destroyed 


ANCIEJooT )lAP OF MASSACHl"SETTS BAY. 


manded the repeal of all laws contrary to a dozen towns, G.OOO houses, and GOO of 
his authorit,\", the taking of an oath of the inhabitants, in their homes or in the 
allegiance, the administration of justice little army. Of the men, one in twenty 
in thf' King's name, the complete toleration llad fallen, and of the families, one in 
of the Church of England in )[a
saehu- twenty was homeless; and tlw cost of the 
133 
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war was oYer $.')OO,OOO-enormous at that sadmsetts purchased the title to the latter 
ti me. (
ee MAHìE), and the former beea me an 
The royal pretensions to rule the col- independent province (see KEW ILuIP- 
on
T were renewed after the war, though SHIRE). In IG84 the high court of chan- 
England had not furnished a man or a cery in England g-ave judgment in favor of 
farthing to carry it on, but these were thl" crown against the Goyernor and Com- 
spurned. In lü80 a committee of the pany of J\fassaf'husetts, and the charter 
pri"y council, at the suit of the heirs {If was declared forfeited. .Jo<;eph Dud]e
r 
Gorges, deni{'d the right of Massachu
et
s was appointed royal goyernor, the General 
to New Hampshire and Maine. 
Ias- l\ssembly, or Court, was dissolnd, and a 
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new commission superseded the charter aid, tax, tollage, assessment, custom, loan, 
government. Edmund Andros succeeded' benevolence, or imposition whatsoever, 
Dudley, Dec. 20, 1GSû, when that tyran- shall be laid, assessed, imposed, or levied 
nieal ruler and his pliant council pro- on any of their Majesties' subjects, or 
ceeded to make laws and levy taxes with- their estates, on any pretence whatsoever, 
out the consent of the people. The people but by the act and consent of the govern- 
suhmitted with impatience. They were re- or council, and representatives of the 
J ieved by the expulsio!l (lü88) of the last people assembled in lieneral Court." 
:-.tnart king from the throne of England About this time the Salem witchcraft de- 
(
ee <T A::\IES 11.), and early in lûS!) the lusion fearfully disturbed the colony for 
lIH'n of Boston imprisoned Andros, rein- six months. The provincc was smitten by 
stated the old government, and sent the French and Indian invaders in 1703-4, and 
e'\:-royal governor to England (see 
-\XDROS, war was waged with the hlClians in 17

 

IR EmIGXD). III the intercolonial war and 172,3. 
h>hH'en France and l':ngland in 1G!)0 l1as- The controversies carried on through 
sachu
ctts participated, and to paJ' the ex- pamphlets in discussions of the subjects 
pl'nscs the colony first issued paper money. of paper money, the small-pox, and thc 
In l(j!)
 a new charter was gh'en to quarrels between the governor (Shute) 

Ja8:5achusetts, by which Kew Plymouth and the representatives, had exhibited so 
was united with it. By its terms the much freedom that James Franklin was 
colony of Plymouth, the provinces of pncouraged to set up a newspaper at Bos- 
)Taine and Nova Scotia, as far north as ton, called the Xew England ('Durall'. 
the> 
t. Lawrence River, and all the conn- The first numbcr was datcd Aug. G, 1721. 
try between them, wen' added to the old It was designed as a medium of public dis- 
prm'ince of :\Iassachusetts; also the Eliz,\- cn
sion, to take the place of pamphlets, 
beth lslawls amI the islands of Nantucket and was the first newspaper in America 
and 
Iartha's Yineyard. The govcrnOl', that aspired to this eminence. Its frec- 
lieutenant-governor, and colonial secretary dom of speech made the authorities un- 
"ere appointed hy the crown. The charter easy; and one of its artides, in relation 
::m.Ye the governor the power to convene to the fitting-out of a vessel to eruisf' 
:
nd dissolvo the General Court, and a veto against pirates, was construed as contempt 
of all its ads. The council1ors first ap- of the ({f'neral Court, fOl' which Franklin 
pointed by the crown were afterwards to was impri!'01lCd. IIis brother Benjamin, 
he annually elected by the House of Repre- then a J'outh of sixteen. pnhlished in it 
sf'ntati\ es and thc existing council; but some mild essaJ's on religinus h:q)Ücrisy. 
of the twenty-eight thus chosen the go v- which gave greater offence. It was 
ernor might reject thirteen. The advice charged that the p,lper had a "tcndf'n('y 
awl eOlu.ent of the council were necessary to mock religion"; that it profmwly 
tn all appointments and oflieial acts. abuse(l the Holy Scriptures; injurious!y 
(ruder this charter the theocracy which l'(.flee1ell upon the ministers of the Gospel 
had ruled .Massaehusetts with rigor lost and" on his :Uajesty's governnwnt," and 
lwarl,v all its power. Toleration was ex- dii'turlwd th(' pf'ace and good order of the 
prf''':sl
r secured to all religious sects, ex- provinef'. <TanH's Franklin was forbiddf'n 
cepting the Roman Catholic. The right to publish a newspaper, pamphlet, or any- 
of 
ufrragf', limited by the old government thing else unless it should be approved 
to church members and a few persons ad- and licensed by tlw colonial sccretary. 
mit1ed as freemen on a minister's certifi- This order was evade(l by the Courant 
eatf'. was now bestowed on all inhabitants being puhlished in the name of his 
possessing a freehohl of the annual value brother Benjamin, hut the caution neces- 
of $G.Gü, or personal property to thf' S:HY to be used madf' contrihutors shy. 
amount of $133.33. They gradually eeased to write, and the 
In lû!)2, after the receipt of the neW paper, losing interest, final1
r perished for 
clJarter, the General Court passed an act lack of support. Such was the fate of 
which was a declaration of the rights of th(' first nominall
' free press in America. 
the colony. Among the general privilege'! The colony was involved in war with it'! 
\\ hiclt it asscrted, it declared that "N0 French neighbors in 1744, in consequenpe 
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of a war between France and EngJand. 
In that war Massadmsetts contributed 
largely in men and means to the capture 
of Loui:sburg (1745), and in a tÜ>mpts to 
conquer Canada. 
hc alf,o bore her part in 
the French and Indian \Yar; and in the 
opposition to the Stamp Act and other 
schemes of the British Parliament for ta),.- 
ing the English-American coJonists, Massa- 
chusetts took a leading part. 
Recent acts of Parliament for taxing 
the Americans caused the Massachusetts 


that Jour Parliament, the rectitude of 
whose intentions is never to be questioned, 
has thought proper to pass divers acts 
imposing taxl'S on your subjects in Ameri- 
ca. with the sole and' express purpose of 
raising a ren
nue." "If your Majesty's 
subjects here shan be depriYed of the 
honor and privilep-e of voluntarily con- 
tributing their aid to your Majesty," they 
continued, "in supporting your govern- 
ment and authority in the province, and 
defending and securing your rights and 
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' "'\- 
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THE STATE-1I0n';E, nOSTO'l, MASS. 


Assembly, in January, 17GB, to send to territories in America, which they have 
the King a petition which combined, te11\- alwa
's hitherto done with the greatest 
perately, the spirit of liberty and of cheerfulness. their liherties wouJd be in 
10yaJty. In it was set forth a brief his- danger." They deeJared that if Parlia- 
tory of the colony of l\Iassachusetts; the ment intended to lay taxes upon them 
franchise guaranteed by their charter; ex- without their consent, the people "must 
pressed the happiness of the coJonists regret their unhappy fate in having only 
",hUe in the enjoyment of these chartered the nanIf' left of free subjects." "'Yith 
priviJeges; spoke of the obedience to acts an humility," they continued, "we con- 
of Parliament not inconsistent with thesf' cf'ive that a representation of this prov- 
chartered rights, and said: "It is with iuce in Parliamcnt, consid{'ring these Jocal 
the df'epest concern that your humhle sup- circumstances, is utterly impracticahle. 
pJiants wouJd represent to your l\Iajcsty Your l\1ajesty has heretofore been gra- 
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ciously pleased to order :your requisitions assemblies -glowed with sympathy and as- 
to be laid before the representatives of the suranees of co - operation. "Then it was 
people in the General Assembly, who neyer known that British troops had been or- 
failed to afford the nQcessary aid to the dered to Boston, a town-meeting was held 
extent of their ability, and sometimes be- and a request sent to Governor Bernard 
yond it: and it would be ever grievous to to convene the Provincial Assembly. He 
your l\Iajcsty's faithful subjects to be refused,and a convention of delegates from 
called upon in a wa:y that should appear all the towns in the province was provided 
to them to imply a distrust of their most for. Delegates from more than 100 towns 
ready and willing compliance." They met, Sept. 22, at Boston, ostf'nsibly "in 
closed by humbly asking the King to con- consequence of prevailing apprehensions 
sider their situation and to afford them of a war with France." This was a mere 
Hlief from the oppression of the Par- pretext. They ordered all persons not al- 
liament. 'Yith this petition went to Eng- ready in possession of fh'e-arms to procure 
land letters of leading statesmen, urging them at once; and they appointed a day 
the rights of the province. of fasting and prayer to he ob<;f'rved by 
The General Court which met Dec. 30, all Congregational societies. The conve11- 
17ü7. having appointed a, large cOlllmittee tion petitioned the governor to sumlllon a 
to consider the state of the province, general court. He refused to receive the 
adopted (Feb. II. 1 iGS) a circular let- petition, and denounced the convention as 
tel'. which was addressed to the speakers treasonable. They proceeded cautiously. 
of the various colonial a!-.semhlies, invit- .All pretensions to political authority were 
iug co-operation and mutual consultation expressly disclaimed. They prepared and 
concerning the defence of colonial rights. adopted a petition to the King, and a let- 
This letter embodied the sentimf'nts of the ter to De Herdt, agent for the provinces 
petition to the King ahove mentioned. It in England, charging him to defend the 
g.lve great offenee to the ministry. \Yhen colony against accusations of sedition or 
it reached them, Lord Hillsborough, !-.ec- a rebellious iipirit. Such was the be::rin- 
retary of the state for the colonies, sent ning of the system of conventions which, 
im'tructions to the governor (Bernard) to in a few years, assumed the whole political 
call upon the Assembly to rescind the authority of the colonies. The convention 
letter, and, in the event of non-compliance, adjourned after a four days' session, and 
to disRolve that body. It was then the the day after the adjournment troops 
mOEt numerous legislature in America, from Halifax arrived. 
consisting of 1O!} members. Instead of On l\Iarch 5, 1774, John Hancock and 
complying with the governor's demand, Samuf'l Adams spoke to a great meeting 
they made the instructions of Hillsborough of citizpns in Faneuil Hall. The former 
a fresh cause of complaint ag-ainst the said: "Permit me to suggest a general 
ministry. " "Then Lord HiIlsborough congress of deputies from the several 
knows," said Otis in the 
\.ssembly, "that HOU
l'S of Assembly on the continent aR 
We will not rescind our acts, he should the most effectual method of estaLlishin!! 
apply to Parliament to rescind theirs. a union for the security of our rights and 
Let Britons rescind these measures, or liberties." Samuel Adams said: ". It wEl 
tlleY are lost forever." The House re- be in vain for any to expect that the peo- 
fused to rescind by a vote of !}2 to 17. pIe of this country will now be content- 
In a letter to the governor notifying him ('d with a partial and temporary relipf. or 
of their non - compliance, the Assembly that they will be amused by Court promises 
said, "If the votes of this House are to while they see not the least relaxation of 
be controlled by the directions of a minis- grievances. By means of a brisk corre- 
ter, we have left us but a vain semblance spondence among the several towns in this 
of liherty." The governor proceeded to province they have wonderfully animatel] 
dissolve the Assembly; but before that and enlightened each other. They are 
was accomplished they had prepared a united in sentiments, and their opposition 
series of accusations against him and a to unconstitutional measures of govern- 
petition to the King to remove him. The ment is become systematical. Colony he- 
answers to the circular letter from other gins to communicate freely with colony. 
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There iR a common affection among them; no obedience was due from the inhabitants 
and shortly the whole continent will be of Massachusetts to the obnoxious act of 
as united in sentiment and in their meas- Parliament, nor to any of the crown offi- 
ures of opposition to tyranny as the in- eel'S acting under it; that, as there was no 
habitants of this province. Their old council, and as GoYern
r Gage was actu- 
good - will and affection for the parent ally carrying on war against the people, 
country are not totally lost; if she re- they recommendf'd an election of repre- 
turns to her former moderation and good- sentatives to an assembly that should ap- 
humor, their affection will revive. They point councillors, and that this body or 
wish for nothing more than a permanent the councillors should exerci5e the powers 
union with her upon the condition of of government until a governor should he 
equal liberty. This is all they have been appointed who would consent to gOYern 
contending for; and nothing short .of the colony aecording to the charter. This 
this will, or ought to, satisfy them." This was done. .James \\Tarren, prhidf'nt of 
was the ultimatum of Massachusetts. the Provincial Congress, was authorized 
An act for remodelling the government to issue writs for an election. The sum- 
of Massachusetts was put in force on mons was readily obe,yed. 
\. full house 
Aug. 1, Iii 4, and under it Governor Gage convened on July 20, and \Varren was 
appointed a council by writ of mandamus. chosen speaker. A council was elected, 
Most of those appointed accepted the and the two branches proceeded to legisla- 
office and were sworn in. They became tion, under the charter. 
at once objects of bitter public odium. On May 1, 17i6, the General Court of 
The new government was denounced :Massachusetts passed "an act for estab- 
vehementl,y, and in some parts of the lishing the Stile of Commissions which 
proYÍnce with violence. The" mandamus shall hereafter be Issued and for Altering 
councillors" were treated as enemies of 11le Stile of writs, Processes, and all Law 
their country by the patriots. In Boston, proceedings within this colony. and for 
juries refused to sen-e, lest by consenting directing pcne Recognizances to the Lse of 
to act they should recognize the authority this Government shall for the future be 
of the new government. It was not long taken and prosecuted." The act went on 
hefore most of the "mandamus council- to say that, "\Vhereas, the Petitions of 
lors" were ('ompelled to take shelter under the United Colonies to the King had been 
a resignation to escape popular resent- rejected and treated with scorn and con- 
ment. tempt, and the e\'ident design of the gov- 
At the close of 1774, political power in ernment was to reduce the colonies to a 
l\Iassachusetts was widely distributed, so state of servile subjection," it was there- 
that it was felt in every nenTe of the body fore decreed that, "on and after the first 
politic. There was a Provincial Congress day of June next ensuing, all Civil Com- 
having the general and supreme direction missions, \Yrits, and Precepts for conven- 
of publie affairs. The efforts of this body ing the General Court or Assembly" 
were zealously seconded in eYery town by should thereafter be made out "in the 
a committee of safety, vested with gen- name and Stile of the Government and 
eral executive powers, a committee of cor- People of the Massachusetts Day in Kew 
respondence, and a committee of inspec- :England." Also, all the officers of the 
tion. The duty of the latter was to look colony, civil and military, should receive 
after and enforce the observance of the tl.eir authority from the same source. 
rf'<]uirements of the AMERICAN ASSOCIA- This placed the snpreme authority of 
nos (q. 1'.). )Tassachnsetts, de facto and de jIU'C, in the 
The Provincial f'ongrf'ss of :\fassaclm- chosen representatives of the people. It 
sdts wrott' to the Continental Congrf'ss, was an absolute df'elaration of imlq)('n- 
May Hi, lii.J, setting forth the difficulties df'nf'f'. 
ther experienced for the want of a regular The doctrine of State suprf'macy had a 
government: since the ad of Parliament strong hold upon the political opinions of 
that was intended to subvert their charter, New England, and particularly of ::\Tassa- 
and asking for explicit advice in the mat- chusetts, and it was restless umler the as. 
tel'. The Congress resolved (June ü) that sumption of supreme power by the n<1,,- 
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tional government in the "'ar of 1812-15. 
In his mes;:;age to the legislature, May 20, 
1813. Governor Strong defended the right 
of free discussion of the great question of 
the day-peace or war with Great Brit- 
ain. The peace party powerfully influenced 
public opinion in l\Iassachusetts, and, fol- 
lowing the message of the governor, the 
ll'gi:;lature agreed to a remonstrance, in 
which the." denounced the perseverance in 
war, and declared that, for aught that ap- 
peared, the questions at issue might be 
adjusted hy peaceful negotiations. 
The politicians of the State were chiefly 
instrumpntal in getting up the HARTFORD 
COXVE
TIOX (q. v.), and George Cabot, 
of Massachusetts, was its president. In 
1820 the District of l\Iaine was separated 
from )bssachusetts, and admitted into the 
Union as a State. During the Civil 'Yar 
Massachusetts furnished to the Katiol1al 
army and navy Hí9,lü.3 men, and the lo!'
es 
were 3,749 killed in battle, ü.08ü who died 
from wounds or disease, 15,645 discharged 
for disability contracted in the service, 
and 5,8ü6 not aceounted for. The State ex- 
pended on account of the war $30,lü2,200. 
In 1890 the population was 2,238,D43; in 
1900, 2,805,346. See ADAMS, SA
n:-EL 
(Protest against Taxation); UXITED 
STATES, l\IAssAcHrSETTs, in vol. ix. 


Name. 


GOVERXORS OF THE MASSACHFSETTS COLONIES. 
PLYMOUTH COLONY, EU;CTF.D. 


Term. 


John Carver. ....... ... .... . ........ . ... 
William Br,ldford . . .. .... .. ......... . .. . 
Edward \VinsIow........................ 
'l'homas Prince............ .............. 
"ïlliam Braàford .... . .. .... ...... ... .. . 
Edward Winslow........................ 
William Bradford................... ... 
Thomas Prin('f'.......................... 
'William Bradford ....................... 
Edward "'iuslow........................ 
William Bradford... ................... 
Thomas Priuce......... ...... ..... ...... 
Josiah Winslow....................... .. 
Thomac; Hinkle}'......................... 
Sir Edmund Andros, governor-general.... 
Thomas Hinkley. ... . .... .... ... . ... .... 


1620 to 1621 
]621 .. 1633 
1633 .. 1634 
I63{ c. 1635 
1635 " 1636 
1636 " 1637 
I fi37 " 11;:-18 
1638 .. 1639 
1639 " 16B 
I6H " 1645 
1645 " 1657 
1657 .. 1673 
1673 " 1681 
1681 " 16R6 
I6A6 " I6tj9 
1689 " 1692 


GOVERNORS OF THE 1I1ASSACHUSETTS COLONIES- 
ClIllti1iUed. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


Name. 


John Endicott........................... 
Thomas Dudley. . . . . . . . . .. . . . ..... . . . .. . 
John WlUtl1rop ......................... 
John Endicott........................... 
Thomas Dudley .... . .,. . .. . . . . . . . . . .. . . . 
John Eudicott. ............ ....... ....... 
Hichard Bellingham..................... 
John Endicott..... ..................... 
Richard Bellingham...................... 
John Leverett. . . . . . . .. . . . . . .. . . . . .. ..... 
Simon Bradstreet. . _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . 
Joseph Dudler, president............... 
Sir Edmund Andros, go\.ernor-general.... 
Thomas lIauforth (actiug)... .. .... . . . . . . . 


Term. 


I6U to Hi45 
1645 .. 1646 
1646 .. 1649 
1649 " 1650 
] 650 .. 1651 
1651 .. 16M 
16;;{ u 1655 
1655 " 1665 
1665 .. 1673 
1673 " 16í9 
1679 " 168{ 
168{ .. 1686 
1686 " 161'9 
1689 u 1692 


GOYERNORS OF MASSACHU8E'ITS APPOINTED BY 
THE KING UXDER THE SECO
D CHARTER 


Name. 


iI1



is

:
r

::: :: :: : :::: ::::::::: :: 
Richard Coote, Earl of Bellamont.. ...... .. 
William Stoughton.. _........... ......... 
The CounciL.................... ......... 

b;'2'o.?,
W


::::::::: ::::: ::::::: :::::: 



í


T
:í!r::::::::::::::: :::::::::::: 
Samuel Shute............................. 
William Dnmmer ........................ 
William Burnet....... ................... 
William Dnmmer ........................ 
Willi"m Tailer... ........... ............. 
Jouathan Belcher......... ... ............. 


i




i


 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 


 
 

 
: 
 
 
 
 
 
The CounciL.. ............. .............. 
'I'hom88 Pownall......................... 
Thomas H utchin80n ...................... 
Sir Francis Bernard....................... 
'Iho
as Hutc

n8oD..... .... .... .... ...... 
The CounciL...... ::::::: :::::: :::::::::: 


Term. 
1692 to 169-1 
1694 " 1699 
1699 .. 1700 
1700 " 1701 
1101 " 1702 
170
 " 1715 
Feb. to March, 1715 
March to Nov., 1715 
1715 to 1716 
1716 " 1723 
1723 u 1728 
July, 17
8, to Sept., 1729 
1729 to Jnne, 1730 
Jnne to AIlj1., 1730 
1730 to 1741 
IUI " 1749 
17-19 " 1753 
1153 " 1756 
1156 u 1751 
April to AUj1., 1757 
1757 to 1760 
June to Anj1., 1760 
1160 to 1769 
1769 .c 1771 
1711 " 171-1 
1714 " 1780 


Name. 


Party. 


GOYERNORS UNDER THE STATE CONSTITUTION. 


Term. 


John Hancock........ 
James Bowdoin...... 
Johu Haucock........ 
Samuel Adams....... 
., 


Increase Sumner..... 
Moses GilL........... 
Caleb Strong......... Federal. 
James Sullivan....... Dem',.Hep. 
Levi Lincoln......... 
Christopher Gore..... Federal. 
Elbridge GerQ'..... . . Dem. Rep. 
Caleb Strong......... Federal. 
John Brooks......... 
William Eustis....... Dem
,Rep. 
1I1arclls Morton....... 
Levi Lincoln......... Democrat. 
John Davis.......... W
,ig. 
Samuel T. Armstrong. 
162!1 to ]630 Edward E\.erett...... 
Marclls }Iorton. . .,. . . Democrat 
l1i:-10 "1634 John Davis........... Whig. 
1634 "1635 Marcus 1IIorton... .... Demorrat.. 
1635 "Ifì36 George N. Rriggs..... Whig. 
1636 "111:-17 George S. Boutwell .. Dem. & F. S 
1637 .. 1640 .John H. Clifford...... Whig. 
1640 "1641 Emorv Washburn.... .. 
1641 .. 1114
 Henr}:.J. Gardner..... Repub ., lican. 
1642 "16U !\athaniel P. Banks... 
13U 


Name. 


Term. 


MASSACHl"SETTS BAY COLOYY. 


John Endicott (acting). . .,. .. ........ . .. . 
Matthew Cradock (did not serve) . .. .. . . . . 
John Winthrop ......................... 
Thomas Dudley.... . . . . . . . . . . . ... . .. . .. . 




yH
i
:
::: :'::::::::::.:::.::::::::: 





i

h;I

: :::::'.':.:: ....:::::: :::: ::: 
Richard Bellingham............. ....... 
John Winlhrop . ... .... ... .... .. .. .... .. 


1780 to 1785 
lí85 .. lí87 
1787 to Oct., 1793 
1793 to I79{ 
1794 .. 1797 
1797 to June, 1799 
1799 to 1800 
1800 .. 1807 
1807 to Dec., 1808 
1808 to 1809 
1809 .. 1810 
1810 .. 1812 
1812 .. ItjI6 
18]6 " 1823 
1823 to Feb., 1825 
Feb. to July. 1825 
1825 to 183{ 
1834 to March, U'I.-I5 

Iarch, 1835, to 1836 
1836 to Itj40 
1840 .. 184 I 
1841 " 1843 
1843 " 18<< 
18U " 1851 
1851 " 1853 
1853 .. IBM 
1854 .. 1855 
1855 .. 1858 
1858 .. 1861 



GO\'ERNORS UNDER THE STATE CONSTITUTION- disease, which left only 300 persons alive. 
Continued. On March ]5, lü21, Massasoit appeared at 
New Plymouth with sixty of his followers, 
armed and painted, prepared for peace or 
war. Edward \Vinslow had been sent 
with Squanto (see NEW PLYMOUTH) to 
meet him with presents from the govern- 
or, while Captain Standish, Wit11 sevf'ml 
musketeers, remained a little behind. 
Leaving \Vinslow behind as a hostag{', 
l\1assasoit approached with twenty armed 
warriors, and met Standish at a divid- 
ing brook. The dusky people were taken 
to a building where a rug and cu"hions 
were prf'pared for the king and his cour- 
tiers, and there, sitting in state, he re- 
ceived Governor Carver, who came with a 
Lraying trumpet and beaten drum. Squanto 
acted as interpreter. A treaty of peace 
and amity was con{'IUlled, which was never 
broken by either party while J\IaRsasoit 
lived. The old sachem sent messengers to 
other tribes, inviting them to come and 
make peace with the white people. 
In the summer of 1621, Governor Brad- 
ford sent two emToys (\Vinslow and Hop- 
kins) to Massasoit, at Pokanoket, near 
Narraganset Bay, 40 miles from Plymouth. 
They were kindly receiYed by the king, 
who renewed the covenant with the Eng- 
lish. When he had taken the ambassa- 
òors into his dwelling, heard their mes- 
sag-e, and received presents from them, he 
lmt on the horseman's searlet coat which 
they had given him, and a chain about his 
neck, which made his people" proud to be- 
hold their king so bravely attil"ed." Hav- 
ing given a friendly answer to their mes- 
sage, he addressed his people who had 
plthered around him, saying, "Am not 
I Massasoit, commander of the country 
around you? Is not such a town miuf', 
and the people of it? Will you not bring 
your skins to the English?" After this 
manner he named at least thirty places, 
and an gave their assent and applause. 

\t the close of his speech he lighted to- 
bacco for the envoys, and proceeded to dis- 
Massasoit, king of the \Yampanoag course about England, declaring that he 
Indians; born in the present limits of was" King James's man," and expressing 
Massachusetts about 1580. His domain his wonder how the King could live with- 
extended from Cape Cod to Narraganset out a wife (for the Queen was then dead). 
Hay. At one time his tribe numbered 30,- Massasoit had just returned home, and 
ÛOO souls, but jwst before the arrival of had no food to offer the envoys, who crand 
t.he Mayflower they had almost been swept rest by sleep. "He laid us," wrote one of 
from t
1e face of the earth by a malignant them, "on a bed with himself and his 
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Name. 


Party. 


Term. 






a:de
n
.r


i

k: Repu
lican. 
William Cla!!in..... .. 
William B. Washburn. 
fhomas Talbot....... 
William Gaston. . ... . . Democrat. 
Alexander H. Hiee. .. Repu
,lican. 
fhomas Talbot....... 
John D. Long... __... , " 
Benjamin F. Butler... Dem. & Ind. 
George O. Robinson. . \ Republican. 
Oliver Ames.......... ., 
J


 Q. A. Brackett. . 1 .. 
\\ IllJam E. Rusf<ell... " Democrat.. 
Fred. T. Greenbalge.. Republican. 
Roger Wolcott. . .... . " 
\V. Murray Crane.. . .. 
Jobn L. Bates....... 
William L. Douglas.. Democrat. 


1861 to 1866 
1866 " 18U9 
1869 .. 1872 
1872 to May, 18H 
May to Dec., 18H 
1875 to 1876 
1876 " 1879 
1879 " 1880 
1880 " 1883 
1883 " 188{ 
188-1 " 1887 
1887 .. 1890 
1890 " 1891 
1891 " 1892 
I89{ .. 1897 
1897 " 1900 
1900 " 1903 
1903 " 1905 
1905 .. 1907 


U
ITED S1'ATES SE
ATORS. 


Nam
. No. of Congress. Term. 
Tristram Dalton......... 1st 1789 to 1791 
Caleb Strong. . . . . . . .. . . .. 1st to 4th 1789 .. 1796 
George Cabot............ 2d .. {th 1791 " 1796 
Benjamin Goodhue...... 4th " 6tb 1796 " 1800 
Theodore Sedgw ick.. .. . . 4th " 6tb 1796 " 1798 
Samuel Dexter.......... 6tb 1799 " 1800 
Dwight Foster. ... . . . . . . . 6th to 7th 1800 " 1803 
Jonathan Mason......... 6th " 7th 1800 " 1803 
John Quincy Adams..... 8th " 10th 1803 " 1808 
Timothy Pickering..... . . 8th " lItb 1803 " 1811 
James Lloyd, Jr.......... 10th .. 12th 1808 " 1813 
Joseph B. Varnum....... 12th " 14tb 1811 " 1817 
Christopher Gore........ 13th " 14tb 1813 " 1816 
Eli P. Ashmun........... 14th " 15th 1816 " 1818 
Prentiss hlellen.......... 15th " 16th 1818 " 1820 
Harrison G ray Otis. . . .. . . 15th " 17th 1811 " 1822 
Elijab H Mills......... . l(jth " 19th 1820 " 1827 
ameS Lloyd............ 17th " 19th 1822 " 1826 
Nathaniel Silsbee........ 19th " 
3d 1826 " 1835 
Daniel Webster.......... 20th c, 26th 1821 " 18U 
obn Davis.............. 2{th " 26tb 1835 " 1840 
ufus Cboate............ 26th " 28th 18H " 1845 
saae C. Bates........... 2fith " 28th 18H " 18{5 
aniel Webster..... . .. .. 29th .. 31st 18-15 " 1850 
obn Davis. ., ..... . . . .. . 29th " 32d 1845 " 1853 
obert C. Wintbrop...... 31st 1850 
obert Rantoul, Jr. .... . . 31st 1851 
barles Sumner......... 32d to 43d 1851 to 187{ 
dward Everett. ...... . . 33d 1853 " 185' 
ulius Rockwell......... 33d 185-1 
Ienry Wilson........... 33d to 42d 1855 to 1873 
,eorge S. Boutwell..... . . 43d " 4!tb 1873 " 1877 
Villiam B. \Va:shburn.... {3d 1874 
!Jnry I.. Dawes......... Hth to 52.\ 1875 to 1893 


J 


J 
R 
I 
D 
J 
R 

 
C 
E 
J 
I 
G 
, 
H 
George F. Hoar.... ""' 1 45th 
Henry Cabot Lodge..... 6:3d 
Winthrop U. Crane.... .. 58th 


" 58th 1 1877 .c 1904 
Co _ 1893"- 
"- 190'''- 



wife-they at the one 
end and we at tlw 
other; it being only 
planks laid a foot 
from the ground, and 
a thin mat upon them. 
Two more of his chief 
men, for want of 
room, pressed by and 
upon us, 80 that we 
were more wearied of 
our lodging than of 
our journey." 
In 1623, when l\fas- 
ðasoit was very sick, 
Winslow again visited 
him. and. in gratitude 
for the attention of the 
Englishman, the 
sachem revealed a plot 
of the Indians to de- 
stroy the white people. 
Thirteen years later, 
when Roger \Yilliams, 
hanished from :\Iassa- 
chusetts, was making 
his way towards K ar- 
raganset Bay, he wa:3 
kindly entertained by l\Iassasoit for sev- Lut were driven off with a loss of twenty 
eral weeks. A contemporary writer says men. 
the \Yampanoag king was" a portly man Matchett, CHARLES HORATIO. socialist; 
in his best years; grave of counte- born in Needham, l\Iass., May 15, 1843; 
nance and spare of speech." He left two has been an active member of the Knights 
sons. of Labor and of the 
ocialist Labor party. 
Matanzas, a seaport of Cuba, on the He has h{'pn the candidate of his party 
bay of l\Iatanzas, about 30 miles eal-t of for govprnor of New York. Vice-President 
Havana. It was one of the first places of the United States (18!)2), and PreRi- 
to he hlo{'kaded by the United States at dent of the United States (18D6). 
the beginning of the war with Spain. Mather, COTTON, clergyman; horn in 
Here, on April 27, 18ü8, a reconnoissance Boston, Feb. I
. lG63; was one of the 
was ordered in force for the purpose of most notable of the early Npw England 
locating the Spanish batteries, ascertain- divines. He graduated at Harvard in 
iug their numher. and preventing the com- 1678, was employerl Reveral years in teach- 
pletion of additional fortifications. The ing, and was ordained a mini:4er in l\Iay, 
Puritall, (finr'inllati, and 'Xcw rork ran 1684, as colleague of his father, Dr. In- 
into the bay and opened fire upon a new crease l\Iather. The doctrine of f\pecial 
earthwork, which was struck by the third providence he carried to excess. He was 
f\hot. The Spaniards replied without hit- credulous and superstitious, and believed 
ting a ship. The Americans fired eighty- he was doing God service by witch-hunt- 
six shots at ranges varying from 4,000 to ing. His lr onders of the I nl,isibie 1V orid 
11,000 yards, and the Spaniards fired ( 16ü2) gives an account of the trials of 
twelve. There were no casualties on the witchcraft. In 1700 he published lIore 
American side, and the Spanish reported H'unders, and seems never to have relin- 
that the only damage done them was the quishcd his he1ief in witches and witch- 
dcath of a mule. During the action a craft. Aside from this peculiarity. hp was 
Cuban force approached to attack the city, a most sincere, earnest, indefatigable 
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MATHER-MATTHEWS 


at Harvard College in 1723; became col. 
league pastor of the Old North Church, 
Boston. Later he left that church with a 
number of its members and founded a 
separate congregation' in the same city. 
His publications include Life of Gotton 
Mather; Apology for the Liberties of the 
(lhurches in À
cw England; America 
J(nou:n to the .A.?trients, etc. He died in 
Bo!'ton, Mass., .Tune :!.ï, li8,). 
Matlack, TU.lOTIIY, patriot; born in 
Haddonfield, N. J., in 1730; was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, or .. Fight- 
ing Quakers," as the members of the 
society were called who took an active 
part in the Rpyolutionary "
ar, like Ot'n- 
eral l\ßffiin. l\IatlaC'k was most active iT} 
<,very patriotic movement from the time 
of the Stamp Act until tlle end of the 
war, !"erving in the councils of the inchoate 
nation and as colonel of a Pennsylvania 
hattalion of hoops. He was in the civil 
service of J>(>nnsyh-ania aftpr the war, and 
in all places was distinguished for thor- 
ongh uprightness. He died near Holmes- 
burg, Pa., April 15, 182f1. 
Matteson, To,rPKIKH HARRISON, artist; 
and negroes. The number of his puhlish- born in Peterhoro. N. Y., 'lay fI, 1813; 
cd works i!"stwd hetween lli86 and I i
ï studied art from boyhood: hecame an as- 
\\as 38:!.. lIe dieù in Boston, Feb. 13, 1728. soC'iate of the 
ational Acadf'l11Y of Design 
Mather, INCREASE, clergyman; born in in New York City in ]8--17. His paintings 
Dorche!"ter, Mass., .Tune 21. Hi3!); was edu- include 8pi1"it of '76; The First Sabbath of 
cated at Hanard and Duhlin universi- the Pilqrims: Examination of a lJïtch: 
ties, and returned to Roston in 1661. He Perils 'of tlw 1-:01'11} Colonists: Eliot 
was president of Han'ard lTniversity from Preaching to the Indians; First Pro.'fC1' in 
lß8:J to 1701. He was an (>nergetic and (Yo nflrr,CJS. He di('d in Sherbourne, N. Y., 
patriotic public man: was sent to Eng- Feh. 2. 18R4. 
land to obtnin redre!'s of gripvances: and Matthews, 'EOWAIW, militar
' officer; 
rf'tunwd in lßfl2 with a new chartf'r, and born in "England in 172f1. Tn 17--1-6 he was 
inn'stpd with the power to nominate a an ensign in the ('oldsheam Guarùs, and 
g"'n'ernor, lieutenant-governor. nnd couneil hefore he ('ame to America, in 1776, 
for l\Iassachusetts. Dr. l\Iatlwr opposed wa", a (>oloncl aIllI aide - de - camp to the 
the yiolf'nt mea!"ures promoted hy hi", son, Kina. Ile commanded a brigadp of the 
('OTTO1\". again!"t personR a('em,pd of witch- Gua
ds, with the rank of b;'igadier-gen- 
eraft. He wrote a Hi,<;fory of tTlP HOar f'rn1. in tllf' attack on Fort \Yashillgton. 
l.cith the Indians and manv other book!' In May, 17ifl, General Clinton sent 2,000 
and lMmphlets. He died i
 Boston, Aug. nwn from New York. under General 
23. 1723. l\Tattllf'ws. to plunder the coast of Vir- 
Mather, RICHARD, clergyman; horn in ginia. HI' f'ntprpd tlte F.lizalwtll River 
England in 1:'596; emigrated to Ameri(>a on transports, (,R('Orted hy a sf/uadron of 
in 16
5; pastor f)f tIle Dor('11f'ster (,hureh, arnwd vessels under Rir George Collier. 
I 636-(ifl. H(' drew up the f'plphrated ('am- on May fl. The
T plundered and spread 
hridge Platform of Discipline. He died in d(>solation on both sidps of tllP river 
Doul1Pstl'l', l\Iass.. April 22, lG6f1. to Norfolk Tlwy seized that city. then 
Mather, RAMLEL, clerg,nnan; horn in rising from it", aslH's and I"njoyin
 a ('On- 
RO!iton, Mass., Oct. 30, 1705; graduated siderable trade, and also Portsmouth, op- 
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Christian worker, engaging in eyery good 
work; and he was the first to employ the 
press extensiyely in this country in the 
<ìissemination of tracts treating of tem- 
IJerance, religion, and social morals. He 
preached and wrote for sailors, Indian:'!, 
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MATTHEWS-MAUBILA 


posite. Thesp were the chief places of and is author of The Theatres of Fral/cc; 
deposit of Virginia agricultural pro duc- French LJramafÏsts of the Xiltctccltth Cen- 
tions, especiall,y tobacco. They ca pturcd t w'y; Sccret of the Sea (wd Other Stories; 
and burned not less than 130 merchant Pf,n and Ink; ..:l Family Tree and Other 
yes::;els in the James and Elizabeth rivers, Stories; Introduction to the Study of 
an unfinished Continental frigate on the A meriean Literature
' Tales of Fan.tasy 
stocks at Portsmouth, and eight ships-of- and Faet; A_spect of Fiction
' The Dream- 
war on the stocks at Uosport, a :ihort ({ù/cn of the Jdpancse A_lIlbassador; JJ is 
di
tance above Portsmouth, where the Yir- Pather's Son, etc. Mr. :\Iatthews wa-s onp 
Q'iniaus had established a navy-yard. So of the founders of the Authors' Club, amI 
sudden and powerful was the attack, that one of the organizers of the Ampriean 
wry little re,.;istance was made by Fort Copyright League and the Dunlap :-;0- 
:Kelson, below Portsmouth, or by the Vir- ciety. 
ginia militia. Matthews carried away Matthews, RTA
"LEY, jurist; born in 
or dcstro
'ed a vast amount of tobacco and Cincinnati, 0., .Tuly 21, lR2-t; graduated 
other property, e
timated, in the aggre- at Kcnyon CoHege in 18--10; admitted to 
gate, at $2,000,000. Afterwards he as- the bar of Tennessee in 1845; appointed 
sisted in the capture of Yerplanck's and Cnited States attorney for the Houthern 
Stony Point. Appointed major-general, he District of Ohio in 1838; commi
sioncd 
was stationed at or near Xew York, and lieutenant-colonel of the 23d Ohio Regi- 
returned to England in 17RO; was com- ment in March, 18Gl; promoted colonel of 
mandcr-in-cl1Ìef of the forces in the 'Vest the 57th Ohio in October, lR61; elected 
Indies in 17R2, and the next 
Tear was gov- judge of the Ruperior Court of Cincinnati 
ernor of (h-enada and the Caribbean IsI- in 1873; United States Senator in 1876; 
amIs. In 17!H he became a general. He appointed jm;tice of the Supreme Court 
dipd in Hants, England, Dec. 26, 1803. of the United States in 1881. He died in 
Matthews, GEORGE, military officer; W:lshington, D. C., 1\1arch 22, 1889. 
horn in _-\ngu!';ta eount
T, Va., in 173!}: led Maubila, B.\.TTLE OF. At Choctaw 
a company in the battle of Point Pleas- Bluff, in Clarke county, Ala., about 
.) 
ant. and w::t'> colonel of the gth Virginia miles above the confluence of the Ahbama. 
Regiment in the Revolutionarv "Tar. 
Ia(b and Tombigbee rivers, was a strong Indian 
a pI'isoner at the battle of' Germantown. town. the capital of Tuscaloosa, the head 
he was a captive in a pri<;on-!'hip until of the Mobilian tribes. Tuscaloosa was 
e
changed, late in 17Hl, when he joined gigantic in stature, and was called the 
Grepne's army with his regiment. After Black 'Yarrior. De Soto had led -his ma- 
the war he settled in Georgia, and was rauders through the beautiful Coosa coun- 
governor of the Rtate from 1793 to 17!}ß. try, and had. as u!';ual, requited kind 
From 1789 to 17m he was a memher of treatment by treachery and cruelty. lie 
CGngress. He wa!'; afterwa,rds brigadif'r- made captive the C'ousa ruler, and carried 
gpneral of the Georgia militia, with whic'h oft. men, women, and children in chains as 
l\e was aC'tive in taking possession of slaves. Arriving- on the borders of Tus- 
Florida, by order of the President (see caloosa's domain, at the grea.t town of 
FLORIDA), and tlH:' capture of A
JEUA Tallase, he there released the Coosa chipf. 
ISI.AXD (q. 1'.). He died in Augm.ta, Ga., and found the Black 'Vanior at hi!'; tf'lI\- 
Aug. 30. IRI2. porary rf'sidence. He was sea.tf'd on :1 
Matthews, .r A
JES RRAXDER, author; e()1l1mam]ing eminence, with beautiful 
1'orn in 
ew Orleam., T
a., Feb. 21, 18;)2: mats under his feet, and surrounded hy 
graduated at Columbia l"niversity in 1871; numerous attendant!';. Forty years of age. 
admittf'd to the bar in New York in with a handsome face and gra.ve aspect. a 
IS73, but never practisf'd: and bpcame head taller than any of hi!'; warriors, amI 
Proff'!';<;or of Literature in C'olumhia Pni- lord of many trihe!', he wa!'; reverenC'ed bv 
vprsitv in IR!)2. Hp had de,'otpd nHH'h JtÍ!'; people a
d feared by aU his neighbor
. 
t 1 me to the stndy of thf' stage, and among and his influpncf' was felt from the Ala- 
bis plays arf' MargP1'Jl's Lm'Pr8. a eomedy: hama to the 
Iississippi River. He re- 
and Th-is Picture and That, a comedy. He ef'Ïn>d De Soto with haughty courtesy. 
is a frequent contributor to periodical
. When a pack-horse was trought, and Tus- 
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caloosa wa.s requested to mount and ride 
by the side of De Soto, it was evident 
to him that he was really a prisoner of 
the Spaniard, after the manner of other 
caciques who had been held as hostages. 
They crossed the Alabama River a little 
below the site of Selma, and moved on in 
the direction of the sea. 
De Soto discovered signs which made 
him uneasy. Tuscaloosa was in close and 
continual consultation with his principal 
followers, and was constantly sending run- 
ners ahead to his capital with messages, 
telling De Soto that he was preparing 
for their honorable reception there. De 
Soto did not believe him, and took meas- 
ures against treachery. The Black 'Var- 
rior and the Spanish leader rode side by 
side into the l\IobiJian capital, a large, high- 
palisaded, and walled town, called Mau- 
Lila. Thf'Y were received in a great square 
with songs, the music of flutes, and the 
daneing of Indian girls. Thf're Tusca- 
lom;a requested not to be held as a hostage 
any longer. De Soto hesitated, when the 
cacique, with proud and haughty step, en- 
tered a house. 'Vhen invited to return. 
he refused, saying, "If your chief knows 
what is best for him, he will immediately 
take his troops out of my country." This 
was followed by a revelation that 10,000 
Indian warriors were in the houses, with 
a vast amount of weapons; that the old 
women and children had been sent to the 
forests, and that the Indians were talking 
about the proper hOll.r to fall upon the Span- 
iards. A grenter part of De So to's army 
was lagginp- behind at that perilous mo- 
ment in fancied security. To postpone at- 
tack until his army should come up, Dc 
Soto approached Tuscaloosa with smiles 
and kind words. The cacique turned 
haughtily away, when a chief eame out 
of a house, and denounced the Spaniards 
as robbers and murderers. Gallegos, one 
of De Soto's most powerful warriors, an- 
gered by his words, cleft the speaker with 
his heavy sword from his head to his loins. 
The fury of the people was aroused. They 
swarmed from the houses, and by force of 
numbers pushed the invaders out of the 
walled town into the plain, releasing the 
Indian captives, and making them fight 
their late masters. Five Spaniards were 
killed and many wounded in that first en- 
counter. 


De So to himself was wounded, but he 
fought on desperately. At the head of his 
cavalry, he charged upon the Indians, and 
drove them back into their town. They 
rushed to their wall:towers, and hurled 
showers of stones and clouds of arrows 
upon their assailants, which drove them 
back. The Indians rushed out with heavy 
clubs, and there was a fierce hand-to-hand 
fight. Hearing the sounds of battle, De 
Soto's laggards hurried forward, and with 
these fresh troops the Indians were driven 
back into their town, followed by the in- 
vaders. A dreadful carnage ensued. The 
Indians fought with all the desperation of 
patriots. Young women, in large numbers, 
fought side by side with the warriors, and 
their blood flowed as freely. At length 
De Soto, at the head of his cavalry, made 
a furious charge into the town, with a 
shout of, "Our Lady and Santiago!" and 
made fearful lanes in the ranks of fight- 
ing men and women. The houses were 
now fired, and the combatants were 
shrouded in blinding smoke. As the sun 
went down, the sights and sounds of the 
slaughter were dreadful. When night fell 
the contest was over. It had raged nine 
hours. l\Iaubila was a smoking ruin, and 
its inhabitants had perished. It was esti- 
mated that 1l,000 native Alabamians had 
fallen, and De So to lost eighty-two of his 
men, some of them the flower of Spanish 
clávalry. It is believed that Tuscaloosa 
remained in his house and perished in the 
flames. See DE SOTO. 
Mauduit, ISRAEL, political writer; born 
in Exeter, England, in 1708; was a pros- 
perous London merchant; acting agent of 
the province of Massachusetts in England 
in 1763-ü4, and wrote much in praise of 
the American cause during the Revolution- 
ary'Var. He died June lü, 1787. 
Mauduit Duplessis, THOMAS ANTOINE, 
CHEVALIER DE, military officer; Lorn in 
Hennebon, France, Sept. 12, 1752. When 
twelve years of age he ran away from 
home, vh;ited the battle-fields of l\1m:athon 
and Thermopylæ, and made plans of these 
battles with his own hand. He became an 
artillerist, and served in the Continental 
army of America, first as volunteer aide 
to General Knox. He became a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and behaved with skill and 
bravery at the battles of Brandywinf', 
Germantown, Fort Mercer, and 
Iomuouth. 
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In 1781 he distinguished himself at the permanent cripple, and he was placed 
siege of Yorktown. After the war he was in charge of the Hydrographic Office at 
stationed at Santo Domingo, where he \Vashington. On its union with the 
perished by the hands of the revolution- Nayal Observatory, in 1844, he became 
ists, March 4, 17!)}. its superintendent. He made extensive 
Maumee Indians. See MIAMI IND- researches concerning the physical geog- 
IANS. raphy of the sea, and published an in- 
Maumee Rapids, or Fallen Timbers, tcresting work on the subject. He also 
BATTLE OF. In northern Uhio, \Ya,rne made extensive investigations regarding 
completely routed 2,000 Indians. on Aug. the Gulf Stream. In I8Gl he resigned 
20, 17!)4. The Americans lost thirt,r-three his appointmcnts from the government and 
killed and 100 wounded. The battle ended ('spoused the cause of tlw Confederacy. 
the Indian war in the Korthwest. See In 1871 he was made president of the 
FALLEN TumERs. University of Alabama. He died in Lex- 
Maurepas, JEAN FRÉDÊRIC PIIÉLY- ington, Va., Feb. I, 1873. 
I'EAUX, CorNT DE, statesman; born in Ver- Maury, SARAH l\IYTTON, author; born 
sailles, France, July 9, 1701; was minister in Linrpool, England, Kov. I, 1803; was 
of state in 1738, and one of the ablest educated there: came to the Pnited States 
statesmen France ever produced; but be- in 184G. After her arrival she influenced 
cause of an epigram on the mistress of Congress to pass a law making sanitary 
Louis XV.-Madame d'Etoiles-whom the provisions for emigrant vessels obligatory. 
monarch had just created 
Iarquise de Her publications inelude 'l'he English- 
Pompadour, he was removcd from office 'Lcoman in America
' The Statesmen. of 
in 174:'). He was recalled in 1774, on the America in 18W.. etc. She died in Vir- 
accession of Louis XVI., when h
 restored ginia in October, 18-W. 
the exiled Parliament, and began a system Mauvaises Terres. See BAD LANDS. 
of reform. Hc was instrumental in bring- Maverick, SA1\lUET., colonist; born in 
ing about the treaty of alliance between England in lG02; settled on Noddle's Isl- 
France and the United States in 1778. and, Mass., in IG29. In lGG4 he was ap- 
He died in Versailles, Nov. 21, 1781. pointed one of the four commissioners to 
Maury, DABNEY HER
DON, military settle political difficulties in New Eng- 
offif'l'r; horn in Fredericksburg, Va., May land, and to wrest New Netherland fJ"om 
21, 18
2; graduated at the University of the Dutch. He died in New Amsterdam 
Virginia; and at the United States Mili- about IG70. 
tary Academy in 184G: joined the Mounted Maxey, SA1\1UEL BELL, soldier and 
Rifles in the same year, and sel'ved with statesman; born in Tompkinsville, Ky., 
marked distinction in the Mexican \Var. l\Iareh 30, 182,,): graduated at West Point 
During the interval between that struggle in 184G; sprved through the Ml'xican \Var 
and the Civil \Var he was an instructor at with eredit; raised the 9th Texas C. S. I. 
"'est Point and later superintendl'nt of in lRGl; attained the rank of major- 
cavalry instruction and regimental ad- general; Lnited States Senator from 
jutant at Carlisle Barracks. In I8Gl he Te'(as, 187;')-87. He died in Eureka 
resigned his post and became a colonel Springs, Ark., Aug. IG, 189:>. 
in the Confederate army; was promoted Maxim, Sm HIRAM STEYEXS, inventor; 
brigadier-general for gallantry in the born in Sangerville, Me., Feb. 5, 1840; 
Elkhorn campaign. IIis publication
 in- worked as a coaeh-buildcr and in iron- 
elude ,c3Y.<ltrnl of Tactif'.'
 in Single Rank; works; removed to England in 1881, 
Recollections of a rÜ"ginian; Hist01"y of where he invented an incandescent lamp, 
lïrginia, etc. He died in Peoria, Ill., Jan. a smokeless powder, the Ma:\.im gun, 
II, 1900. automatic system of firearms, and other 
Maury, :l\lATTJIEW FONTAINE, scienti!'lt; ordnance inventions; and devoted much 
bOJ:n in Spottsylvania county, Va., .Tune time to aerial navigation. He was knight- 
14, 180G: entered the navy as midship- ed by Queen Victoria in l!)Ol. 
man in 1825, and while cirf'umnavigating Maxim Gun, an automatic gun; inven- 
the globe began his treatise on N al:Ïga- tion of Sir Hiram S. Maxim. On a test 
tion. An accident in 1839 made him 
 e)" periment 2,004 shots were fired in 
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One minute forty-five seconds. At the JanuarJ", l
li8. His \\Ïie yet (1905) lives, 

ame time, in a test for accuracy, out of hopelessly insane. 
33-1 shots tirerl at a target 12 X 26 feet at Maxwell, WILLIAM, military officer; 
a distance of 300 yards. 'W8 hits were made. born in New Jersey;. was made colonel of 
The gun works itself after the fir
t !'hot the 2d Kew Jersey Battalion in 1775, and 
is fired until the cartridges in the belt or SCl"wd in the campaign in Canada in liiO. 
mag-a.zine are exhausted. See }
XPLO
IVES. llc had been in the pro\-incial army con- 
Maximilian, FERDINAl'ì'D JOSEPH, Arch- tinually for fifteen years before the Revo- 
duke of Austria and Emperor of :Mexico; lutionary \Var broke out. In Octoher, 
hurn in \
icnna, .J ul,r ß, 183
, and, ha "ing 1 'jiß, he was appointed brigadier-genl'l"al, 
eutered the J1a\"al f'en-ice, was made rear- and, in command of a Kew Jl'rsev bri<tade 
admiral anù ehipf of the Austrian navy in was ùistinguished at the battles' of I
ran
 
18;)-1. In 1837 he was made guvernor of d,ywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. He 
the Lombardo-Yenetian kingdom, and in was in Sullivan's campaign in 17iH. and 
the same year married Charlotte, daughter soon after the action at Springfield, N. J., 
of Leopold I., of Belgium. He departed in 1780, he resigned. He died Kov. 12, 
for 
\re'\.ico in April, 18ü4, and landed, 17g8. 
with llis wifp, at Vera Cruz in :May. The May, COR:'<ELIFS JACOBSE
, colonial 
],'reneh army had already taken posse:o.sion governor; commanded the Dutch trading- 
of the country. The archduke assumed vessel POI"tline on a trading e:xcursion to 
the crown of .Me:xico, with the title of Manhattan in lli13. The next vear hc 
l\Jaxilllilian I., and, being childless, adopt- ('Oasted along New .England to 
Iartlm's 
ed a son of ITl'RBWE (q. I'.) as his pre- \'ineyard. In lü20 he wa.s on the coa!-its 
smn}Jtive successor on the throne. Jua.rez, and rivers southward of l\Ianhattan, in the 
O\(' Presidl'nt, who had been driven from ship Olad Tidings, visited Chesapeake 
the ca}Jital, anù, with his followers, de- Ray, and sailed up the .James River to 
clared by the new Emperor to be an out- .Jamestown. The bay at the mouth of the 
law and usurper, made such strong re- Delaware River the Dutch called Xew Port 
f'istance that Maximilian had to struggle May. in compliment to their commandl'r, 
for his throne from the very beginning. and the southern extremity of New Jersey 
'Yhen the American Civil \Yar was CJ1lI('d, is still known as Cape ::\Iay. In the spring 
Kapoleon was given to understand, by thp of IG23, Captain ::\Iay conveyed to 1\Ian- 
rnited :-:tates government, that the empire Iw.ttan thirty families, chiefly 'Yalloons, 
in l\Ie:xico and the presence of French troops in the ship Sew Netherland, with AdrÍ:wn 
there could not be regarded with favor .Joris as lieutenant. 1\Iay remained at 
by the citizens of the United States. The Manhattan as first director or governor of 
:Emperor of the French acted upon this the colony. Hc was succeeded by \Yilliam 
hint. He suggested the propriety of the Verhulst, second director of New K ether- 
abdication of l\Iaximilian, but the la.tter lnnd, and returned to Holland. Except- 
would not consent, for he relied upon ing his career in America, little is known 
French arms to sustain him. His wife of his life. 
went to Europe to have an interview with Mayaguez, a seaport town of Porto 
the Emperor and also with the Pope, but Rico, in the province of the same nanw, 
the boon was refused, and her mind gave about 50 miles west of Ponce. On Au:z. 
way under the pressure of her anxiety. 8, 1898, a body of American troops, umll'r 
Kapoleon perfidiously abandoned ,Iaxi- Brig.-Gen. Theodore Schwan, advancl'd 
milian by withdrawing his troops, and rapidly from Yanco towards l\Iayagm z. 
left the latter to his fate, who, after On the same date Sabona la Grande was 
struggling for a while to maintain his occupied, and on Aug. 10, San German. 
power, was captured by the Mexicans at TIll' Americans then attacked the Span- 
Queretaro on 1\Iay 14, 18G7. He was shot, iarùs near Hormigneros, and with a rapill 
with two of his generals, on June 19. A charge carried the position in face c,f 
veFsel was sent from Austria, under the a heavy fire. The casualties of the pn- 
command of a vice-admiral, to convey his gagement, as officially rl'ported, were, on 
remains to his natiYe country, and they the American side, one killed and fifteen 
were interred in the imperial vault in wounded; on the Spanish side, twenty-fi,'e 
1-16 
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Sumatra, China, and Japan, returning h. 
1828. He was admitted to the bar in 
I82fJ; was appointed secretary of legation 
to :\Iexico in I8-H, and afterwards pub- 
lished two important works on that coun- 
try. He was an accurate and industrious 
writer, and is
ued several valuable pub- 
lications, besides numerous occasional ad- 
dresses. During the Civil 'Yar and after- 
warùs he held the office of paymaster in 
the arm.", and resided in California a few 
years. He was one of the judges at the 
Centennial Exhibition in I8ïG. He (lied 
in Baltimore, :\1arch 2), IRï9. 
Mayes, JOEL BRYAN, Indian chief; born 
in the Cherokee reservation, Ga., Oct. 2, 
lS33. His grand.father was .JAMES 
-\nAIR 
(q.1'.). In IS:JS he removed to the Ind- 
ian Territory (see CHEROKEE IXDIAXS), 
where Ill' taught in the Indian schools 
until the outbreak of the Civil \Yar, when 
he joinpd the Cf'nfpdprate army as quar- 
tenna,;ter. After the war he was elected 
to the !'mpreme court of the Cherokees, 
and in IRS7 hecame chief of the nation. 
Mayflower Descendants, ROCIETY OF, 
an organization founded in .Kew York 
City, Dec. 22, IRfJ.!, b.r the lineal descend- 
ants of the Jlay(lolccl' Pilgrims. The pur- 
pose of the society is .. to preserve their 
nwmory, their records, tlwir history, and 
all facts relating to them, their ancestors, 
and their posterity." An." lineal dpsc'end- 
ant of a Pilgrim of the Jl ayflou;cr who 
haf'> reached the age of eightef'n years is 
eligible to membership. The annual meet- 
ing occurs on Xov. 21. the anni,'ersary of 
the signing of the "Compact." The total 
membership in I!!OO. Rl'attpred m-er sev- 
eral of the New England and )1iddle 
Ia., to ohserye the solar eclipse of Aug. 7, Stab's, was 2.:>00. lIenry E. Howland is 
for the Cnitcrl "'tnfcs Xnllt;cal AJmanac. gOYf'rllOr - general, and Richard Henry 
J>uring this eclipse he took forty-one suc- Greene is secretar
'-geueral. See )IASSA- 
cl':-.:"ful photographs. In ISïI-ï3 he con- f'IIrSETTS. 
tributeù a spries of inyeRtigations en- Mayflower Log. The' llnyflollxr So- 
titlf'd llcscn/"rhes in .!COllst;C8 to the cipt
, of )1absadlHsett
. through 
-\mha
- 
.tlllfT;ran ,!ourl/al of Hcicllcc. Latf'r thpsf' sallor Bayard. petitiOlU'ò tlIP Briti:-h gov- 
inYe
tigations led to his inn'ntions of tlw ernllìPnt for the return to the 1:nitpd 
topophone and thp acoustic pyrometer. 
tates of the log of tlw ship l/o.'l{1o/J"(T, 
He was the author of many scientific upon which the Pilgrims :-.ailed for this 
tmrh. He dipd in :\laplewood, N. J., .T ul.' country in Hi20. Quepn Vietoria favored 
1:3. I H!I;. tlw society's requf'st. and the relic was 
Mayer, BIt.\XTZ, author; horn in Rcdt;- rpturnpd in .Tune. IR!J7, and gi,-en into 
morC'. 
hl.. 
l'pt. 
ï. ISO!}; was edueatpd the keeping of tllP governor of l\1assachu- 
at :-;t. )Iar
's College. Baltimore, and setts. See BRADFORD, 'VILLIA1\I; PLY
[- 
made a tril! to the Ea
t I1Hlif's, visiting OCTH, XEW. 
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killed and fifty wounded. On the next 
morning, Aug. 11, General Schwan en- 
tered 
layaguez unopposed. 
Mayer, ALFRED :MARSHALL, physicist; 
born in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13, I83G; 
left coJJege and entered the draughting- 
room of a mechanical engineer. Later he 
took a laboratory course and made a 
spf'cialty of chemistry. He was appoint- 
ed Professor of Physics and Chemistry in 
the L"niYel"sity of Mar.r1and in I8.3ü, and 
three years later accepted the similar chair 
in 'Ypstminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
where lIP rpmained two years. In I8G7-7I 
he was Prof{'!-osor of Astronomy in Lehigh 
Cniversity, anù from ISïI till his death 
Professor of Physics in Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, K. J. In ISG!) he 
had charge of a party sent to Burlington, 
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MA YHEW-MAZZEI 


Mayhew, JONAI'HAN, clergyman; born a member of it, and Mazzei bought an 
in Martha's Vineyard, Mass., Oct. 8, 1720; estate adjoining that of Monticello to try 
graduated at Haryard in 1744, and 01'- the experiment. He persevered threp 
dainC'd minister of the \Vest Church, :rears, but the war and other causes made 
Boston, in 1 H 7, whie-h post he held until him relinquish his ùndertaking. Being 
his death, July Ü, 1 iUG. lIe was a zeal- an intelligent and educated man, he was 
ous republican in politics, and his preach- emplo,red by the State of Virginia to go to 
ing and writing were remarkable for their Europe to solicit a loan from the Tuscan 
controversial character. He warmly op- goyernment. He left his wife in Yirginia, 
posed the operations of the British Society _when he finally returned to Europe, in 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1783, where she soon afterwards die/I. 
:Foreign Parts, for he regarded it as an in- He revisited the United States in 1785, 
strument for the spread of Episcopacy. and in 1788 wrote a work on the History 
He became involved in a controversy with of Politics in the United Htatcs, in 4 
Dr. Seckel', Archbishop of Canterbury, be- volumes. In 17!)2 Mazzei was made privy 
cause the latter proposed thc introduction councillor to the King of Poland; and in 
of bishops into the colonies; co-operated. 1802 he received a pension from the Em- 
with Otis and others in their resistance to peror Alexander, of Russia. notwithstand- 
measures of the British Parliament con- ing he was an ardent republican. 
cerning the Americans; and was among During the debates on Jay's treaty, 
the boldest of the \Yhigs. His death de- Jefferson watched the course of events 
priyed the ('Ruse of a stanch champion. from his home at Monticello with great 
Maynard, HORACE, diplomatist; born interest. He was opposed to the treaty, 
in \Vaynesboro, Mass., Aug. 13, 1814; and, in his letters to his partisan friends, 
graduated at Amherst College in 1838; he commented freely upon the conduct 
l"cmoved to Tennessee in 183ü; admitted and character of \Vashington, regarding 
to the bar in 1843; elected to Congress him as honest but weak, the tool and dnpe 
in 1857 and 1865; attorney-general of of rogues. In one of these letters, ad- 
Tennessee in 1864; president of the Bor- dressed to Mazzei, he declared that "in 
del' State Convention in 186i; minister to place of that noble love of liberty and 
Uussia in 1875-80; appointed Postmaster- republican government" which carried 
General by President lIa
'es in 1880. He the Americans triumphantly through the 
died in Knoxville, Tenn., l\1ay 3, 1882. late struggle, "an Anglican, monarchical, 
Mayo, \\TILLIAU KE
NoN, naval officer; aristocratic party" had sprung up, re- 
born in Drummomlto"n, Ya., May 2ü, solved to model our form of government on 
182!1; entered the navy in 1841; and served that of Great Britain. He declared that 
in the :Mexican \Var. In July, 1861, when the great mass of citizens, the whole land- 
the Virginia convention met, he was de- ed interest, and the talent of the country, 
elared an alien enemy, and foreyer were republicans; but opposed to them 
banished from that State because of his were the ðpcutive <\Yashington), the ju- 
adhesion to the Lnion. His service dur- diciary, two out of three of the national 
ing the Civil \Var was marked with skill legislature," all the officers of the govern- 
and bra very. He was promoted com- mcnt, all who want to be officers, all timid 
mod ore in 1882, and retired aftcr forty- men who prefcr the calm despotism to 
five years' sen-ice in 1 H8G. He died in the boisterous sea of liberty, British mer- 
\\
ashington, D. C., April 10, lüOO. chants and Americans trading on British 
Mazzei, PIIILIP, patriot; born in capital, speculators and holders in the 
Tuscany in 1730; was a practising physi- banks and public funds-a contrivance 
cian at Smyrna for a while, and was en- invented for the purpose of corruption, 
gaged in mercantile business in London and for assimilating us in all things to 
in 1755-73. He came to America in De- the rotten as well as the sound parts of 
cember, 1773, with a few of his country- the British model." " It would give you a 
men, for the purpose of introducing into fever," he continued, "were I to name to 
Virginia the cultivation of the grape, you the apostates who have gone over 
olive, aUlI other fruits of Italy. He formed to these heresies - men "ho were Sarn- 
a company for the purpose. Jefferson was sons in the field and Solomons in the conn- 
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('it. Lut who have had their heads shorn 
L)' the harlot of England." 
This was used as political capital by 
the Federalists until the elf'ction of Jef- 
ferson to the Presidency. Mazzei died in 
Pisa, March 19, 18lG. 
Mead, EDWARD CA.
IPBELL, author; born 
in Kewton, Mass., Jan. 12, 1837; tranlled 
in the Orient in IS;;S-;m, and later en- 
gaged in farming. lIe is the author of 
(;nzcalogical History of the Lce Family of 
rir[linin and lIaryla/ld; Biographical 
Rkdeh of _l/llla .11. ChlllIlH'r.
; and lIis- 
tm'ie HOlllcs of the SouthzL"Cst JluU1ztaills 
of V irgi II ia. 
Mead, EDWIN DOAK. editor of the YPlV 
Eltgland Magn::::ille: hmn in Chesterfield, 
K. H., Sept. 29, IS.H); studied in English 
and German unÌ\'ersities, 1875-79: since 
then engaged in lccturing and literary 
wmk. lIe is the director of the Old 
South historical work in Boston, and has 
edited and annotated man
r of the OId 
South leaflets. 
Mead, LAltKIN GOLDS1[1TU, sculptor; 
horn in Che:-.tprfipld, X. II., .Tan. 3, 183;;; 
f'tudied drawing and !'l'ulpture with Henry 
K. Brown; and during the Cidl 'Yar was August, 18(îG, was in command of the 
eIllplo
'ed on Harper's n'cckly as a war Military Diyision of the Atlantic, and sub- 
artist. IIis works include the 
ational sequently of the Department of the East 
Lincoln }[onument in Springfield, III., and the military district comprising the 
Soldiers' :\Ionument in St. Johnslmry, Vt.: States of Florida, Geoiogia, and Alabama. 
statuP8 of Ethan Allen in the Xational In ISli5 he received the degree of LL.D. 
Art GaUery in Washington, D. C., and from Harvard Pniwrsity. He died in 
the State Capitol, Montpelier, Yt., etc. Philadelphia, Nov. G, IS7
. The citizens 
Meade, GEORGE GORDON, military offi- of Philadelphia presented to his wife the 
eer; born in Cadiz, Spain, Dec. 31, IS1;;: house in which he died, and $100,000 was 
gradnatpd at 'Vest Point in IS33, served afterwards raised for his family. See 
in the war with the 
eminoles, and re- ADAMS, CUARLES FRANCIS; EVERETT, EI)- 
8ign('d from the army in 183G. He prac- WARD; (iETTYSIWRG, BATTLE 01<'. 
tised civil engineering until May, 1842, Meade, RICHARD 'YORSA
I, 11aval om. 
when he was appointed a second Iieuten- cpr; born in :Ncw York City, O('t. 9, 1837; 
!Jnt of topographical enginecrs, serving entered the na",y as midshipman in 1850; 
through the war against :Mexico, attach- promoted passell midshipman, 18;;n; ma,,- 
ed to the staff, first of General Taylor, tel' amI lieutenant, IR.>8; lieutf'nant-com- 
and thcn of General Scott. The citizens mander, 18G
; commander, 180S; captain, 
of Philadelphia presented him with an 18RO; commodore, HHJ
; and rear-admiral, 
elegant sword on his return from :Mexico. IR!)4; and was retired in 
Iay, 18D5. Dur- 
In the summer of 18GI he was made a ing the Civil 'Var he served with much 
brigadier-general of volunteers, having distinction. In 18GI-G2 he was instructor 
bpen in charge of the surveys on the in gunnery on the receiving ship Ohio, 
northern lakes until that year as captain in Boston; in the latter half of 18G
 he 
of engineers. He was in the Army of the commanded the Louis1'ille, and was em- 
Potomac, active and efficient, from ISGI ployed in aiding the 'Vestern armies and 
until the close of the war. In June, IRG2, in checking guerilIa warfare between 
he was made major-general of volunteers, :Memphis and HcIena on the l\IississiVpi 
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anll was in command of the Army of the 
Potomac in the summer of 18G3. On July 
I, 2, and 3, of that year he fought the 
d('cisive battle of Gettysburg. In 18G..j, 
he was made major-general in the United 
States army; and from July, 18G3, to 
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I:EORGE GORDOX MEADE. 



l{,wr. :Prom September, 18G3, till :May, 
] Sfi-t, he eUlllnmnded the gunhoa t J1 arblc- 
1/1'(/11, of the :-';outh Atlantic hloekading 

qlladron. He took part in the battle of 

tono Hiver, S. C.. Dec. 2.3, 1803, whcn he 
rcsisted the Conf(.dprate attpmpts to sink 
his vessel, drin the :Kational transports 
out of the ri,-er, and turn the left flank 
of <1l'neral Gillmore. Later he landed and 
destruyed the battt'ries of the t'lwm,Y' In 
ISli-t-(i.), while wit h the WcstPnI Gulf 
hloekading squadron, he destroyed or 
captured seH'n blockade-runners. In 
IHj"O. in the international 
Tacht race in 
:Kew York Harbor, he pommamled the 
A mcrica. whit'll outsailed the English com- 
petitor. ('ombria. In 1893 he was naval 
commissioner to the \Y orld 's Columbian 
E),.hibition. His ntirement before the 
ngp limit resulted from a disagreement 
with the Xav
' ])ppartment coneerning tlw 
wa
' in which he had 1)('('n treated of1i- 
cia lly. 
-\n artic1(' which appeared in the 
:K l'W York Tribulle J't'pn'sl'nted Admiral 
l\Ieade as criticising tlH' administration. 
and using the sentence, " 1 am an Ameri- 
can and a "Cnion man-two things this 

dministration ('ant stand:' Subsequent- 
ly when Secretary Hl'rbprt asked him to 
affirm or dl'ny this critipism he returned a 
l
on-cunullittal answpr. Soon thl're were 
rumors that he would 11(' court-martialled 
for disrespect to the President, wlwreupon 
he requested his retirement. President 
Cleveland, in granting his request. cen- 
sured his conduct. He died in \Yashing- 
ton, D. C., Ma,y 4, 189ï. 
Meade, 'YILLlA
I. clerg,yman; born 
near Millwood, Frederick (now Clarke) 
co.. Va., Kov. ll, liS!!: son of Richard 
Kiddpr :\Ieade, one of \Yashington'i; con- 
fidcntial aides; graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1808, amI became a minister of 
the Protcstant Epi!'.copal Church. He 
was an earn(.:"t and actÏ\-e worker for his 
church and the bl'st interests of religion. 
In IS2D he was made assistant bishop (If 
the diocese of Yirginia, and became bishop 
on the death of Bishop :\Ioore in 1841. 
For scveral years he was tlw acknowl- 
edged head of the " e,-angelical " branch of 
the Church in the rnited States. In 183(; 
he puhlished Old (,1zllrch('.
, J[ini8t('r.
, and 
Families in 1"irginia. He died in Rich- 
mond. Ya., March 14. 1862. 
Meagher, TumlAS FRAXCIS, 


MEADE-MEAGHER 


ollìcer; born in "Taterford, IrelanJ, Au
. 
3, ] H
;
; was 
ducated in Ireland and in 
England. III IH.!(; he hecame one of the 
leaders of the Young [reland party. He 
was alrpady dit'tillguistled for his oratory, 
and was scnt to France to congra t nla te 
the French Hepublic ill IHlt3. Un his re- 
turn he was arrested on a charge of 
sedition and held to hail. Aftl'rwanis 
charged with tr
ason, he was again ar- 
resteù. tritd, found gnilt
T. anù sentenced 
to dt'ath. That senÌl'lH'e was commuÌl'd 
to hanishlllf'llt for life to Yan Diemen's 
Land, from which he es('al)('(l. and landed 
in X ew York in IH.)
. Led uring with suc- 
cess for a while, he studied law, entered 
upon its practice. and in lS.)(j edited the 
1ri.
h ".Yews. "'hen the Civil \Yar broke 
out he raised a company in the (j!)th Xew 
York \Yoluntecrs, and, as major of the 
rpgiment. fought brawly at Bull Run. 
Early in 18(i
 he was promoted hrigadipr- 
gl'neral of volunteers, and sprnd in the 
Army of the Potomac in tht' pampaign 
against Hidnnond that year. He was in 
Hiehanhwn's didsion in the Lattle of An- 
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THOMAS FRAXCIS MEAGHER. 


tietam. Engaged in the ùespcrate battle 
of Fredericksburg, he was hadly wounùed. 
Immediatel,y after the battle of CUAXCEL- 
LORSHLLE (q. v.) he resigned. He was 
reconuuÜ;sioned brigadicr-general of vol un- 
te
rs early in 186-t, and was assigned to 
the command of the district of Etowah. 
military In 18G3 he was appointed 8ccretar

, and 
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MECHANIC ARTS-MECHANICSVILLE 


in HW6 became acting governor of 
Ion- 
tana. While engaged in operations against 
hostile Indians, he wa.; drowned at Fort 
Benton. 1Iont.. Julv 1. 1867. 
Mechanic Arts. See AGRICULTL"RAL 
COLLEGES: SCHOOLS OF TECHXOLOGY; :1\L\
- 
,(;AL TRAIXI
G SCHOOLS. 
Mechanicsville, or Ellison's Mill, 
BATTLE OF. Gen. Robert E. Lee, who had 
been recalled from Georgia, was placed in 
command of the Confederate army led by 
Johnston, after the latter was wounded 
( see FAIR OAKS, BATTLE OF). He prc- 
pared to strike )IcCleIIan a fatal blow or 
to raise the siege of Richmond. He haJ 
quietly withdrawn .Jackson and his troops 
from the Shenandoah YaIIey, to have him 


On the right side of the Chickahominy 
General Porter was posted with 27,000 
men and ten heavy guns in battery. At 
3 P.U., on the 26th, Gen. A. P. Hill cross- 
ed the river and drove a regiment and a 
battery at MeehanicsviIIe ')ack to the 
main line near Ellison's ':\[ill, where the 

ationals were strongly posted. Ther
, 
on a hill, l\IcCaII's Penns,yhania Rescrns 
were posted, 8,500 strong, with five bat- 
teries. These, with a part of :\Ieade's bri- 
gade, were supported by regulars under 
Morell and Sykes. General Reynolds held 
the right, and General Seymour the left, 
and the brigades of :\Iartindale and Griffin 
were deployed on the right of :\IcCall. In 
the face of these formidable obstacles, and 
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lIECHA:oIICS\ ILLE, 1862. 


f'uddenly strike- the right flank of 1\Ic('1el- a heavy fire of infantr,}' and artillery, the 
lan's army at :\Iechanicsyille and unCOH'r leading brigades of Hill advanced, fol- 
th(' passage of that stream, when a heavy lowpd by Longstreet's. and moved to the 
force would join him, sweep down the left attack. They massed on the Xational 
sidp of the Chickahominy towards the right to turn it, expecting Jackson to fall 
York River, and seize the communications ppon the same wing at the same time; but 
of the Arm
. of the Potomac with thp this movement was foiled by Se:pnour. A 
\\ hite House. )lcClellan did not discover tprrific battle ensued. The Confederatps 
,Jaekson's moypment until he had reached were hurled back with fearful carnage. 
Hanoyer Court - house. He had already .A t 9 P.
1. the battle of :\lechanicsville, or 
maùe pro\-ision for a defeat by arrange- Ellison's :\[iJ], ceased. The loss of the 
ments for a chan
e of hase from the Xationals was about 400; that of the 
Pamunkey to the .Tames RiYer; and when, Confederates, bptween 3,000 and 4,000. 
on the morning of ,Tune 25, 186
, he heard B,r this vietory Richmond was placed 
of the advance of Jackson on his right, at the mercy of the National army; but 
Iw ahandoned all thought of mO\'ing on l\[eClelJan, considering his army and 
Hichmonll. took a defensive position. and stores in ppriL prC'pared to transfer both 
prepared for a retrcat to the James River. to the James River. 
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MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE-MEDALS 


Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde. 
pendence. I::;ee DECLARATIONS OF bIDE- 
PENDEKCE. 
Medal of Honor Legion, an organ- 
ization of officers and enlisted men of the 
Union army who, during the Civil 'Var, 
were awarded medals of honor for special 
acts of bravery and devotion under an act 


of Congress of 1862. Up to 1!)0l, 1,50 0 of 
these medals had been awarded to veterans 
of the army, and 600 to naval veterans, 
of which 69 were on account of the war 
with Spain. 
Medals. The following table is a list 
of the medals awarded by the Congress of 
the Lnited States. 


Gold. 
" 


Date of ResoJutiOTl 


:ll:lrch 2;;, 1776 
N'm'. 4,1777 
J

y 2,
, )
:9 


Sept. 2-1 " 
Nov. ;1,: ]

O 


:March 
,I

] 


Oct. 29, " 
Oct. 16, líR7 
:March 29, IHOO 
:March 3, IHO.; 
Jan. 

, I

:j 


March 3 " 
Jan. 
: 1

! 


Jan. 11 " 
O?,t. 

: u 


Oct. 21. " 
Nov. 
, u 


Feb. 27, Un5 
Feb. 
:' I

6 
" 
A r.ril 
l 1
 
8 


Feb. la. 18a" 
,Iuly 16, ]fWi 
:lIarch 2, IH!7 
r.Iarch 3, " 
'larch 9, IH!8 
:\lay 9 " 
Aug. 4: 18;;! 


May 11, 1858 


Dec. 21, 18ß1l 
July 16, 18(2) 


July 12 .. l 
III arch 3: 1863 í 


Dec. 17, " 
Jan. 28, 186! 


July 26, 1866 


To whom preseTlted. 


FOI what senice. 


Capture of Roston...................... 
Dcfeat 01 Burgoync.........,.......... 
Stor
ing 
f St
ny J'

nt ............... 


Gcn. Georgc Washington................ 
Brig.-Gen. Horatio Gatcs. . . . . . ...... . ... 
:Maj..Gen. Anthony Wayne............. 
Lieut.-Co!. De Fleury.................. 
:Maj. John Stcwart..................... 
Maj. Henry Lee..... ... .... .. ...... .... 
Juhn ]'auldillg.... ............... ...... 
David Williams........................ 
Isaac Van \Vart...... ................. 
Brig. .Gen. Dan iel :Morgan.............. 
Lieut.-Co!. William A. Washington...... 
Lieut.-Co!. JohnE. Howard............. 
:Maj.-Gen. !'>athanael Greene............ 
Capt. .Iohn Paul Jones.................. 
Capt. Thomas 'l'ruxton................. 
Com. Edward Preble................... 
Capt. Isaac Hull. . .. . . . .. . . . . . . . . .. . . .. . 
Capt. Jacob Jones.......... ........... 
Capt. Stephen Demlur.................. 
Capt. William Bainbridge............... 
Lieut. Edward R. :McCan............... 
Com. Oliver H. Perry................... 
Capt. .Jesse Ð. Elliott.,............. ... 
Capt. .Iames Lawrence................. 
Com. Thomas 
Iacdonough..... ........ 
Capt. Rohert Henley................... 
Lieut. Stephcn Cassin.................. 
Capt. Lewis Warrington. . .' . .... ... . ., 
Capt. .Johnston Blakely (to the widow).. 
Maj.-Gen. .Jacoh Brown................. 
Maj. -Gen. Peter B. Porter............... 
Brig. -Gen. E. \V. Ripley................ 
Brig. .Gen. .James l\liller.. . . ... . . ....... 
Maj. -Gen. Winfield Scott. . . .... ........ 
Maj. -Gen. Edmund P. Gaines. . .. .. .. .. . 
Maj.-Gen. Alexander Macomh. . . .. , .. . .. 
Maj. -Gen. Andrew Jae;kson . . . _ . .... . ... 
Capt. Charles Stewart.................. 
Capt. .James Riftdle. . . . . . .. . . . . .. .... .. . 
Maj.-Gen. \\rilliam H. Harrison......... 
Gov. Isaac Shelhy..... ..... ............ 
Col. George C;roghan (22 years after)..... 
Maj.;
en. Zacl::lry Ta

()r............... 


......... ....... 
{ Rr


h
r::




: . 


. .
I





. 
).
:.


 } 
Maj.-Gen. Winfield Seott. ..... .......... 
Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor......... ..... 
Capt. Duncan N. ]ngraham............. 
Dr. Frederick H. Ruse, of the Rritish navy 
{ Xa\.al, to be bestowed npon petty om. } 
cers, seamen. and. marines distin- 
gnishpd for gallantry in action, etc. ; 
200 issued... ....................... 

 Army, to non - commissioned OffiCerS } 
and private
 for gallantry in action. 
etc.; 2,000 Issued.................. 
Maj. -Gen. 1Jlysscs S. Grant. ........... 
Cornelius Yanderbilt................... 


Capts. Creighton, Low, and Stouffier. . . . 


................ 
Surprise of Paulus Hook................ 
Cap,l,ure 

 A

rt!. .. . . . ... . .. . . . . .. . . .. . 


........ ...... .. .... """ .. ........ .... .. 
Victory of Ihe Cowpens................. 
" u u 


Victory at Eutaw Springs.... ........... 
Capture of the Sempis, 1779............ 
Action with the Vengeance (Frcnch)..... 
Tripoli. . . . .. . . . . .. . . . . ... ............. 
Capture of the Guerrière............... 
" "Frolic. . ... .. .. .. ...... . 
Nacedonian ............ 
Java. ... . .... .... . . . . .. 
Boxer. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Vi

ory 
? L
,ke E
}e....... ........... 


.................... 
Capture of the Peacock.... .. ......... 
Vi

ory 

 L:I,ke Cha
plain............ 


............ 
Capture of the RpeTl.ier,............... 
" .. ReindeeJ..... . .. .. .. . .. 
Vi

ory ?.r Chil.'pewa, etc................ 


" Erie........................ 
" Plattsburg.................. 
" !'>ew Orleans................ 
Capture of the C./lane and Let'ant. . . '" . 
c, .. Perl!ll/in .. .. .... ....... 
n

ory of ,
he Th
:nes...... - .. . ..... . . 


.-.-.... ....-.... 
Defence of Fort Ste\'enson, 1813........ 
Victory on Rio Grande................. 
Capture of Monterey................... 
{ Rescuing crew ofU. S. brig of-war 80m- } 
eJ's heforc \rera Cruz, Dec. 7, 18!6... 
r.lexican campaign..................... 
\'ictory of Bncna \.isla................ 
Release of Martin Ko:::zta... . . . . .. .. . . . . 
{ For hnmanily-care of yellow - fe\'er } 
patients from .Jamaica to !'>ew York 
on the U. S. S. Susquehanna...... .., 


{ At Gettysburg. July 1, lR63, the 27th t 
Maine volunteered to remain for the 
battle, althongh its term had expired. 
All its membprs receivcd medals.... J 
{ Victories of Fort Donelson, ViCksbUrg, } 
f'ha Uanooga. . . . " ................ 
Gift of ship ).andeJ.hilt.......... ........ 
f Rescuing ;)00 pai'sengers from the S. S. l 
San FJ"am"Í8co. July 26, 1853. Creigh- 
ton. of the Three Bell!!, GIai'gow; 
 
Low. of the bark Kell!l, of Roston; I 
, and Stonffier, of the ship Antarctic, J 
l I,iverpool. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . .... . . . . . 
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MetnI. 


Silver. 


Gold. 
Sih'er. 
" 


Gold. 
Silver. 
" 


Gold. 
" 


{ Gold &, 
sil ver. 
Gold. 
" 


Bronze. 


Gold. 



MEDICAL SCHOOLS-MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN THE U. S. 


MEDALS AW -\RDED BY THE CO
GRESS OF THE U
ITED STATES-Contillued 


Date of Resolution. To Wb\.lffi presented. For what øervice. Metal 
March 2,18(;1 Cyrus W. Field........................ Laying the Atlantic cable............... Gold. 
l\Iarc1116, .. George Peabody. . . . . .. ., . . . . . . . . . . ., .. . Promotion of education. . . .. .. . .... . . . . 
t Saving William H. Seward from aSS3S-} 
'[arch 1, 18il George F. Robinson..... ....... ........ sinatioD, April U, 1865. Besides the " 
medal,$5,OUO ..... .......... _ ...... 
{ CaI?t. Crandall and others, Long ISland} {SaVing passengers from the ..}felis, o} 
Feb. 2!, 1873 the New York and Providence line, " 
light-house keeper and crew. ., . . . . . Aug. 31, 1872. . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
June 16, 1874 Centennial medals. ............... ..... 
f There have been presented as awards 1 
June 20, " Life-saving medals. 1st and 2d class... I for life-saving since the passage of { Gold &. 
1 the resolution 167 gold and 209 silver J silver. 
medals up to July 1,1892............ 


Medical Schools. Medical education 
in the United States at the clo
e of the. 
8chool rear IDOI-02 was promoted by 154 
schools, which had 5,02D professors and 
instructors, and a total of 2G,S
1 students. 
As far as reported the endowments of 
these schools aggregated $2,132.5GS. The 
value of the grounds and buildings was 
placed at $12.DSô.G-t2. and the libraries 
contained about 136,D2D volumes. 'I11ese 
!'chools included the regular medical, the 
homæopathic, the eclectic, and the ph:rsio- 
medical, and with few exceptions the prin- 
cipal ones were departments of large col- 
leges and universities. 
Medicine and Surgery in the United 
States. The position of ph,ysician - gen- 
eral of the colony of Virginia was held one 
year by Lawrence nohun, who arrived 
lIìlO; and afterwards by John Pot, the 
first permanent re
ident ph:rsician in the 
L"nited States. S<uuuel Fuller, first phy- 
sician of Kew England, arrived in thp 
Jfay(fou'cr in 1li20, and Johannes ]a :\lou- 
tague, first permanent medical settler in 
Xew Am<;terdam, a.rrived W:H, followed 
the next year by (
errit Sehult and Hans 
Kiersted, while Abraham Staab, settled at 
_\/hany prior to IG.30. Lambert Wilson, a 
., chirurgeon" or surgeon, \Va s sent to 
Xew England in }(j:!f) to serve the eolony 
three years, and" to educate and instruct 
in his art one or more youths." 


Anatomical lectures were delivered in 
Harvard 
ollege by Giles Firman be- 
fore............................ . 
Earliest law to reg-ulate practice of 
medicine in the colonies was passed 
in Massachusetts in IG.t!}: adopted 
by 
ew York. .. .. ... .... ... " . ., .. 
Ear"liest recorded autopsy and verdict 
of a coroner's jury was made In 


Maryland on a negro supposed to 
have been murdered by his master; 
surgeons received fees for .. dissect- 
ing and viewing the corpse," one 
hogshead of tobacco. . . . . . . . Sept. 24, 
'l'reatise on small-pox and measles pub- 
lished at Boston by Thomas Thacher: 
a sheet 1;) 1f2 X 10 1f2 inches-the 
first medical work published in 
America .......................... 
Fh'st fjuamntine act passed by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania." 
First general hospital chal.tered in the 
colonies - Pennsylvania hospital of 
Philadelphia-organized 17;)1, open- 
ed ........................... Dec., 

Iedical department, rnivprsity of 
Pennsylvania, founded.............. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
medical depal.tment of King's Col- 
lege, 
ew YOl"k, established........ 
.First c1inleal instruction in America 
g-iven by Thomas Bond in Penn- 
sylvania hospital. . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . 
Term .. doctor" fil'st applied to medi- 
cal pmctitionel"S or .C physitian8 .. 
In America (Toner)................ 
Medical department, IIarval'd L'niwr- 
Rity, founded. .. . .... .. .. . . . . . . . "., 
Philadelphia Dispensary for the g-ratui- 
tous treatment of the siek poor, fil"St 
in the United States, established. . . . . 
Earliest e"'{ample of a spedal American 
Pharmacopæia is a thil"ty-two-page 
wOl'k of William Brown, puhlished 
at Philadelphia. and designed e81)e- 
ria!ly for the army..... . . . . . . . . . . . 
.. Doctors' mob" in New york........ 
New York Dispensary organized Jan. 
4, 17!H: IllI'Ol.porated.............. 
Elisha Perkins, of Xorwich, Conn., 
patents his" metallic tractors." after- 
wards known as "pel'kinism". . . . 
First original Amerif'an medical jour- 
nal, the Medical Repo.'1ito/"y, appears. 
Medleal department of Dartmouth Col- 
lege established. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
First general quarantine act passes 
Cong-ress. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Feb. :!
, 
Fh'st vaccination in enited States per- 
formed by Benjamin "'aterhouse. pro- 
fessor in Harvard College, on his fOllr 
children ...................... July, 
133 


16:>7 


1677 


1700 


17:>6 


1763 


1767 


1769 


1769 


1783 


1786 


178S 
1788 


17!);} 


1706 


17n 


1647 


17f1R 


17f19 


IGG:> 


1800 



MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN THE U. S.-MEIGS 


First vaccine institute in the L'nited 
Htates organized by James Smith in 
Hal timore, :\Id. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
.-ill/eriefllt IJispclIsutory published by 
John Redman Coxe. . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . 
Ovariotomy performed incidentally by 
Hobert Houston in Glasgow (] 701) 
and by L'Aumonier, in Rouen (1781), 
is performed by Ephraim ::\IcDowell, 
of I
en tucky . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . 
L'nited Htates vaccine agency establish- 
ed by Congress (discontinued in 
182
) .................."......... 
Work on TlIerapClttics alld J/ateria 
Jft'dicu. the first in the rnited States 
and best in the English language 
at that time, published by Xatbaniel 
Chapman............... .......... 
John 
yng Dorsey, of Philadelphia. 
a"thol' of Elcmcnts of SIlI"[lCI"/I 
( 18] 4), and first. surgeon to tie the 
external iliac artery, died (aged 3;)). 
:Xew York E:re and Ear Infirmary 
founded ...................."..... 
Pennsy)vania E:re and Ear Infirmary, 
Philadelphia, founded.............. 
Benjamin W. Dudley, founder of the 
medical department, University of 
Trans
'lvania. Lexington. Ky., tre- 
phine.. tbe skull for epilepsy, prob- 
ably the first instance in the l"nited 
States .......... _ . . . . _ . . . . . . . . . . . 
:\IaRsachusetts Eye and Ear Inti.rmar
y, 
Roston. founded. . . . . . . . . ". . . . . . . . . 
DisJlc/l.'
(/torll of tlle "['nUnl states of 
.{mcrica. first published by .Franklin 
Rache and George B. Wood. .. .. .. .. . 
Oesophagotomy first performed by John 
Watson, of Xew York: ease reported. 
"'ater-cures introduced into the l"nited 
Rtates by n. T. Trail. who opened a 
hydropathic institute in Xew York in 
1844. and Joel Shew, at bebanon 
Springs. X. Y.... .. .. .... .. . .. .. ., . 
Left subelavian artery tied by J. 
Kearney Rodgers... ... .......... .. . 
Collm1Ïon first applied to surgical pur- 
poses by J. Parker ::\la
rnard in Bos- 
ton.......................... ... 
Elizabeth Blackwell graduated ::\I.n. 
at the medical school of Geneva. 
X. Y. (the first woman in the rnited 
States) ..........".,........ .Jan., 
Fil'st exC'Ìsion of the hip-joint in the 
rnited States performed by Henry 
.T. Bigelow, profeRsor in Han'ard Col- 
lege.. _ _.."......."... ............ 
Elkanah Williams, of Cin<'Ìnnati, earliest 
spP('ialist in ophthalmolog
', begins 
practice .............. " . . " . . . . . . . . 
Arteria innominata tied for the first 
time by Valentine :\Iott, of Xew York 
(l
Hì)': by H. W. Hall. of Daltimorp 
( U
:
O I; by E. S. ('OOpl'l', of San 
Francisco (IS;)!)); and again, heing 
the first case in which the patient's 
life was sa\Ted, by A. "T. Smyth, of 
New Orleans...................... 
Horace Oreen. said to have lwen the 
fi ,'!Ü speelalist in dÌ!.;pases of the 
tlu(Jat anù lungs, dieù. . . .. ...... .. . 


180
 


Centennial international medical con- 
gress held in Philadelphia.......... 1876 
Xew York Polyclinic organized 1880.81, 
opened ...................... _ . . .. 188
 
Valentine :\Iott, of Xew York, reports 
four apparently successful inocula- 
tions fur bydrophobia, pel"fol"med by 
himself .........."........... Oct., 1
8G 
The ninth international medical con- 
gress held in Washington. Sept. 5-10. 18Sti 
International medico - legal congl'ess 
opens in Stein way Hall. . . . . . June .... ISS
) 
.Fortieth meeting of American :\Iedical 
Association opens in Kewport, R. I.. 
June :!;), IS8!) 
Experiments with the Brown-Séquard 
life elixir cause the death of ten peo- 
ple in Shamokin, Pa.. . . , . . . .Aug. 16. 188!) 
The stetho-telephone is patented by 
. James Louth, Chicago. ... ,. .Jan. 
7, IS\111 
The twelfth annual congress of the 
American LaryngologÌl'al Assoeiation 
meets in Baltimore. . . . . . . .. . 
Iay :!U. IS!)O 

ew York Institution for the Diseases 
of the Eye and Ear opened. . Aug. lü, 18DO 
American Institution of Homæopathy 
meets In Washington, D. C.... June, 18!)2 
Pan-American medical congress In 
Washington opened......... Sept. 5, 18\13 
Fifteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
enn !\Iedico-Pf;)"chological Association 
in Philadelphia........... June U, 18!)4 
Triennial Congress of American Asso- 
ciation of Physicians and Surgeons 
opens in Washington, D. C. . . !'IIay 2!). 1 S!)4 
First visit of Prof. Adolph Lorenz to 
the Pnitcd 
tates to demonstrate 
bloodless operations .............. 1!)0
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1
13 


1817 


1818 


18:!o 


1
:.!
 


1828 


IS
!) 


1833 
18H 


Meigs, )Io
TGo.MERY CrXXIKGlIA:\I. mil- 
itary officer; born in _\ugusta. Ga., )lay 
:
, 1816; graduated at the l"nited 
tates 
184;) Military Academ
T, and cOIllmi

ioned 
18,1(; a second Jieutenant in the bt Artil- 
lery and a brevet second lieutenant of en- 
gineers, all on Jul
' 1, lS:lG; re,;:iglll'd 
1847 July 31. 1837; reappointed brevet second 
lieutenant of engineers on the following 
day; promoted first lieutpnant in lS:
R; 
18411 captain in 18.33: colonel of the 11th In- 
fantry and brigadier-general amI quartf'r- 
mast;r-general, in )Ia
.. ISO}; brpH'ttcd 
IS:):! major - general, U. S. A., July;). }8Ii-t; 
ane} was retired. Feb. Ii. 18S
. lIe was 
18:;:; considered the foremost scientific onïeer 
in the regular arm,Y, and di:-:tingui".hed 
him!"p]f as its quartf'rmaster-gellPral dur- 
ing the Civil \\Tar, and al
o as an f'J1ginppJ". 
\Yhile in the latter service he was em- 
ployed in the construction of a number of 
forts. and superintended the building of 
186'" 1 he Potomac aqueduct. of thf' wings and 
dome of the extension of the national 
18G':i Capitol, and of the extension of the PO!'t- 
154 



mander of the St. Charles district of 
Louisiana, with thp hre\"et of cc,lonel, 
U. K A. 1J(' was a l'J\ite'] f-itateð di
trict 
judge in 
lidtÎgan: l-nited 
tates Sen- 
ator from IHO
 to IHI!); and governor of 
Uhio from 1810 to IHI-t His fo>elTices 
during the "'ar of ISI
 were of incalcu- 
lable value. From IS1-1 to 18
3 he was 
Postmaster-General. He di
d in Marietta, 
0.. 
Iarch 29, 1823. 
Meigs, FOln'. 'Yh(']] , in 1813, General 
Harrison ]wanl of the adnmce of 'Yin- 
chester to the 
IaUlnee and the Raisin, he 
ordered aU of his available forC'e to push 
forward to reinforce that oflicer. The 
adnulcing column was soon met by fugi- 
ti'-es from Frenchtown, and thoughts of 
marching on 
Ialden were ahandoned for 
the time. The troops feU back to the 
rapids of the 
Iaumee, and tlH:'l"e huilt a 
fortitication which was called Fort 
Ieig", 
in honor of the gon'rnor of Ohio. Har- 
rison's troops there were ahout L
OO in 
numlwr, and were emplo
"ed under the 
dirpction of Captain ""om!. chief engineer 
"
oar, and Xa,'y Department buildings. and. of hi" army. The work was about 2,.")00 
after his retirement, was the architect of 
'anls in circumference, the whole of 
the new Pension building, all in 'Yal"hing- which, with the exception of senral small 
ton. He presented a remarkable collection intelTals left for block-houses, was to be 
of historical articles to the Cnited Rtate<; pil'keted with timber 15 feet long aUl] 
go'"ernment. for deposit in the National from 10 to 12 inclH's in diameter, set 3 
l\Iuseum. He died in 'Yashington, D. C., feet in the ground. 'Yhen the fort was 
Jan. 2, 1892. finished, 
Iarch. 1813, the general and 
Meigs, RETCRX JOXATIIAX, mi1itar.v engineer left the camp in the care of 
officer: born in 
Iiddletown, Conn., Dec. Captain Leftwich, who ceased work upon 
1ï, I i34; hastened with a compan
' to it, utterly neg-Ieeted the suffering garri- 
Cambridge after the affair at Lexington; son, and actually burned the pickets for 
accompanied _-\rnold to Quebec, with the fh'e-wood. On the return of 'Yood, work 
rank of major, where he was made pris- on the fort was resumed, and pushed 
oner; and having rah,ed a regiment in towards completion. 
1 ii7. wa" made a colonel, and performed Harrison had forwarded Kentucky 
a brilliant exploit at SAG HARBOR (q. v.). troops Íl"om Cincinnati, and on April 12 
He eommanded a regiment at STO
i" he himself arrived at Fort )Ieigs. He 
I'OIXT ('1. 't'.), and served faithfully to 11ad been informed on the way of the fre- 
the end of the war. He was one of the quent appearance of Indian scouts near 
first settlers of 
Iarietta, O. He died in the rapids, and little skirmi
hes with 
the Cherokee agency, Ga., ,Jan. 28, 182
. what he supposed to be the advance of a 
Meigs, RETLR
 JOXATIIA:V, jurist; more powerful force. Expccting to find 
born in 
Iiddletown, Conn., in XoYem- Fort 
[eig:; invested by the British and 
lIf'r. I i(j:>: SOli of the prf'eeding; gradu- Indians. he took with him all the troops 
ated at Yale ('one
e in I i85; and went on the Auglaize and St. 
IarY'8 Riwrs. 
with his father to 1Iarietta. 0.. in liS8. He was agreeably disappointed to find, 
'fhere he took a eonspicuous part in pub- on his arriyal, that no enem
' was near 
lie affairs, and was often engaged in Ind- in force. They soon appeared, howe,-er. 
ian fights. Tn 180
-4 he wa!': chief-ju!':tif'c Proctor, at Fort Malden. had formed plan" 
of Ohio; and for two years he was com- for an early invasion of the 
Iaulllee Y:lI- 
155 


(;1Iif'c Dppartment. Subsequently he was 
l'lIJployed in preparing plans for the 
1\ abollal 
hlðelllll, and the lIew 
tate, 
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ley. Ever since the massacre at French- which they were sheltered. Their ammuni- 
town he haù b

n <lcti...e in concentrating tion was scal'ce, and it was useù 
lJar- 
a large Indian force for the purpose at ingly; they had an abundant supply of 
Amherstburg. He so fired the zeal of food and water fur a long siege. Still 
Teculllseh and the Prophet by promises Harrison felt anxious. He looked hourly 
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lOOKING l'P Till!: MAlT""E VALLEY, FRO'\! FOIH 'IIEIGS. 


of future success in the schemes fm an up the Maumee for the appearance of Clay 
Indian confederation that, at the begin- with rí'inforccIllf'nts. The latter had he.ud 
ning of April, the great Shawnee warrior the cannonading at tllf' fort, and had 
was at Fort l\1alden with 1,300 Indian
. pres!';ed fonvard as rapidly a
 possible. 
Full GOO of them were drawn from the Proctor had thrown a for<
e of Briti
h awl 
country hetween Lake Michigan and the Indians across the river to gain the rear 
'Yabash. On April 23 Pl'Octo}", with of th
 fort, and these the ,-anguard of ('lay 
white and dusky soldiers, more than encountered. '''hen the 1atter officer drC'w 
2,000 in numher, left Amherstbnrg on a near he received e"\:p1icit orders from Har- 
ùrig and smaller vesse1s, and, accom- rison to detach 800 men from his brigade. 
panied by two gunboats and some artH- to he landed on the ]eft bank of the 1'Ì\'er, 
lery, arrived at the mouth of the l\Iaumee, a mile and a half a hove .Fort l\Ieigs, to 
I
 miles from .Fort Meigs, on the 2üth, attack the British batteries, 
pike their 
where they landed, One of the rova] guns, destroy their carriages, and then 
engilwers "(Captain Dixon) was sent 'up cro
s the river to the fort; the l'emainder 
with a party to construct works on the of C]ay's troops to fight their way to the 
left bank of the 
[aumee, opposite Fort fort. 
Meigs. These order'! met Clay as he was de- 
On April 28 Harrison was informed of scending the l\Iaumee in boats pray ;)). 
the mO\'emeut of Proetor and his forr:es. Colonel Dudley was appointed to lead t11P 
He klWW that Gen. Green Clay was on the expedition against the British batteries. 
march with Kentuckians, and he despateh- The work was successfully performed; but 
ed Capt. 'Yilliam Oliver with an oral mes- R band of riflemen. under Capt. LesJie 
sage urging him to pres!'; forward by Comb
. being attacked by some Indians in 
forced marches. l\1e,lIlwhi]e Proctor and ambush. Dud1ey led reinforcements to 
his forces had arrind, and on the morning them. The Indian
 were soon put to flight, 
of ::\Iay 1, 1813, he openpd a cannonade and hut Dudley. unmindful of hi
 instructions, 
bombardment from the site of :Uaumee pushed on in pursuit, leaving Col. IRaac 
City upon Fort Meigs, and continued, with Hhelby in charge of the batteries. Both 
s1ight intermission, for five days, but with- the British and Indians were reinforced: 
out much injury to the fort and garrison. the batteries were }"ctaken; and after a 
The fire wa
 returned occasionally by 18- s1larp fight. in which She]by's troops par- 
pounders. The Americans had huilt a ticipated. Dud]ey'
 who1e command was 
fotrong traverse athwart the fort, behind put to flight, and dispersed in great con- 
15G 
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fu!"ion. A great part of them were killed 
or captured. Dudlcy was slain and scalped, 
and Combs and many companions were 
marched to Fort l\Iiami below as prison- 
ers. Of the 800 who landed from the boats 
only 170 escaped to Fort l\Ieigs. 
'Yhile these scenes were occurring 011 
the left bank of the l\Iaumee, there was a 
de!;'perate struggle on the fort side. A part 
of the remainder of Clay's command, under 
Col. W. E. Boswell, having landed a short 
distance above the fort, were ordered to 
fight their way in. Tùey were soon at- 
tackC'd by a body of British and Indians, 
but were joined by a sallying party from 
the fort; and while a sharp struggle was 
going on there, Harrison ordereè a help- 
ful sOl"tie from the fort to attack some 
works cast up by the enemy near a deep 
ra,-ine. This was done by 330 men, under 
('01. John Miller, of the regulars.- They 
found a motley force there, 8.50 strong, 
hut they were soon driYen away and their 
cannon !;'piked. The fight was desperate, 
the Anwricans being surrounded at one 
point by four times their own number. 
The dctOTS returned to the fort with forty- 
three capthes. Boswell 
in the mean time had 
utterly routed the force 
before him at the point 
of the bayonet. Fort 
l\Ieigs was saved. The 
result of that day's 
fighting, and the ill- 
success of all efforts to 
reduce the fort, cau,.;cd 
ProctOl"':;; Indian allip., 
to desert him, and the 
Canadian militia to 
turn their faces home- 
\nu"d. The PropJwt 
had been promised by 
Proctor the whole Ter- 
ritory of l\Iichigan as 
his trophy, and Tecum- 
seh was to have the 
person of General Har- 
rison, whom he had in- 
tensely hated since the 
BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 
(q. v.), as his. These promises were un- 
fulfilled, and the Indians left in disgust. 
Only Tecumseh'., commission and pay of a 
brigadier-general in the British army se- 
cured his further serviccfò\. 


Melville, GEORGE \VALLACE, naval en. 
gineer; bmn in J\ew York, Jan. 10, 1841; 
was educated in the public schools and at 
the Brooklyn l
olyteclUlic Institute; enter- 
ed the U. S. N. as third assistant engineer 
on July:!!), 18tH; was promoted second 
assistant engineer, Dec. 18, 18G2; first as- 
sislant pngineer, Jan. 30, 18ü.5; pafò\sed as- 
sistant engineer, Feb. 24, ] 874; chief engi- 
neer, :1\[arch 4, 18RI; and was retircd .Jan. 
10, I!>03. On Aug. g, I8R7, Captain Mel- 
ville was appointed chief of the bureau of 
steam engineering in the navy with the 
l'elative rank of commodore, and on the 
abolition of the wade of commodore by 
the Navy Personnel Act in I8!}!) he wa., 
given the rank of rear-admiral during his 
occupancy of the office of chief engineer. 
In IS7!> he joined the Jeannette polar ex- 
pedition under the command of Lieut. 
George ,Yo De Long, and sailed from ::-5an 
Francisco .July 8. The ,'essel was crush- 
ed by the ice and sunk June 12, 1881. 
l\Ieldlle and De Long succeeded in reaching 
land };'j0 miles apart, with a pmtion of the 
crew. De Long and all but two of his men 
perished from cold and starvation on the 
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banks of the Lena. The ne
t spring 
Iel- 
"ille with his companions e"plored the 
delta for traces of the missing party. 

-\ Her finding the remains of De Long and 
his companions he returned to the L'nited 
I.jj 



MELYN-MEMMINGER 


volved in the same charges, received a 
somewhat less severe punishment. He and 
Melyn sailed for Holland in the same ship 
with Kieft, which was, lost on the coast 
of 'Yales, but both were saved, while 
eighty others were drowned. The au- 
thorities in Holland reversed the sentence, 
and l\Ielyn and Kuyter returned to :Man- 
hattan, when he demanded that his vin- 
dication should be made as public as had 
the sentence of diHgrace; but his redrcss 
was denied. l\Iplyn was persistently per- 
secuted by Stuyvesant, and at length, 
weary with suffering, he returned to Hol- 
land to seck justice there. He joined dele- 
gates of the commonalty of New Amster- 
dam. who wrote voluminous documents, 
fillf'd with complaints against Stuyvesant's 
administration. There were promises of 
relief, but their fulfilment was dela,yed, 
and when 
Iel,rn returned to New NetIlPr- 
land Rtu.Y'-esant renewed his persecutions. 
He made new charges against the patroon, 
C'onfisca ted his property in New Amster- 
dam. and compelled him to confine himself 
States. He haR contributC'd largely to to his manor on f;taten IRland. l\Ielyn 
the building up of the new navy; designed finaIIy abandoned Npw Netherland (lG37) 
the triple-sf'rew machinery for the two find went to Xew Haw'n, where he took 
swiftest cruiserR, Columbia and JIinnca]}o- the oath of fidelity; and in IG61 he sur- 
lis j and invented many mechanical ap- I emlerC'd his manor and patroonship to the 
pliances. He is president of the Ameri- \Yest India Company. Soon nfterwards 
can Socidy of 
If'C'hanical "Engineers and the whole of Staten Island became the 
author of In the Lena Delta. See ARCTIC property of the company. 
]
XPLORATIONS. Memminger, CHARLES GUSTAVUS, fin- 
Melyn, f'oRxELlrs, patroon; horn in ancier; born in \Yiirtemberg. Germany, 
Antwerp; came to ::\Ianhattan in lü3Ð, and Jan. 9, 1803; was taken to Charleston, 
was so pleased that he returned and S. C., in infancy; graduated at South 
hlought onr his family and began a Carolina CoIIege in 1820. and began to 
colony on Staten Island, under the au- practise law in 182G. In the nullifica- 
thority of the .-\msterdam directors. His tion movement in Routh Carolina (see 
domain was near the Xarrows. and he was NrLLlFIC'ATION) he was a leadcr of the 
vf'Hted with the privilege of a patroon. rnion men. In lRfiO he was a leacler of 
l\Jd
-n was active, and was chosen one of tlJ(> Conff'dcrates in that State, and on tllP 
the Eight 
len. under Kieft. He quarrelled formation of the f'onfedpratf' gOY<'rnmmt 
with Kieft, and. as president of the :Eight was made Secretary of the Treasury. 
::\[en, he wrote a vigorous If'tter to the He. had hpcn for nearly twpnty Yf'flrs 
States-General urging them to interfere in at the lwaò of tll(' finanpe f'ommittpf' of 
bf'ha If of the prm ince. On the accC'ssion the Routh Carolina legislature. lIe diC'd 
of Rblyvesant, lIP was falsely accuspd of March 7. 18R8. 
rebel1ious practices as one of Kieft's coun- In Jannary. 1860, as a rcprC'spntatíve 
cil of Eight l\Ien. and a prejudiced yerdict of the political Ipaders in Routh Carolina. 
was giwn against him. IIp was 8pn- he appeared he fore the lpgislature of Yir- 
tenced to spven ypars' hanishment from the ginia as a spPC'ial commissi011Pr to pnlist 
colony, to pay a heavy fine. and to "forfí'it the rpprf'Rentatives of the "Old Domin- 
all benefits to be derived from the com- ion" in a sC'heme to comhat the aholition- 
pany." Kuyter, another of the Eight in- ists. In the name of South Carolina, he 
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GEORGE WALLACE :MELVILLE. 



MEMORIAL DAY-MEMPHIS 


proposed a convention of the slave-labor 
t-:tates to consider their grievances and to 
.. take action for their defence." In an 
able plea he reminded the Yirginians úf 
their narrow escape from disaster by John 
Brown's mid, and the neeessit,y of a 
outh- 
ern union to provide against similar 
perils. He concluded by saying: "I have 
delivered into the keeping of Yirginia the 
mnse of the 
outh." He reported that he 
.. fuund it difficult to see through" the 
\ïrginia legislature, for they hesitated to 
I eceÏ\'e his gospel. The sla "e- holders of 
that State who were deri,Ting a princf'ly 
l'evenue from the inter-State slave-trade- 


"Memorial Day," when the graves nf 
Confcderate soldiers and sailors are also 
decorated with flowers, with imposin
 
ceremonies. In recent 
-ears there h"l
 
been a happy commingling of the Bo
's in 
Blue and the Boys in Gray on these re- 
spective occasions. 
Memphis, CAPTL'RE OF. After the 
capture of Island Xumber Ten, Commo- 
dore Foote went down the 2\Iississippi 
with his flotilla, and transports bearing 
Pope's army, to attempt the capture of 
'lemphis, but was confronted at Chick- 
asaw Bluffs. 80 miles above that city, by 
a Confederate flotilla undcr Capt. .J. S. 
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FORT PILLOW. 


from $12,000,000 to $
O,OOO,OOO a year- Hollins and 3,000 troops under Gen. Jeff. 
were averse to forming a part of a con. ::\1. Thompson, who occupied a military 
federaey in which the African slave-tradp work on the bluffs, called Fort Pillow, 
was to be reopened and encouraged. 2\1r. then in command of General \TiIlepigue, 
:;\Iemminger, in his repod. said: "I see no an accomplished engin
er. On April l-t, 
men, however, who would take the pORi- 1862, Foote began a siege of Fort Pillow 
tion of leaders in a revolution." with his mortar-boats, and soon dro\Te 
Memorial, or Decoration Day. The Hollins to the shelter of that work. Pope, 
30th day of l\Iay is generally observed as whose troops had landed on the Arkansas 
a holiday by the citizens of the United shore, was unable to co-operate, because 
foitates, when the touching ceremony I)f the country was flooded. and being soon 
df'corating the graves of Pnion soldier" ('aIled by Halleck to Shiloh, Foote was 
and sailors all over the land is performe:l. left to operate alone. He was finally cmH- 
in puhlic and private cemeteries, with ap- pelled to turn over the command to Capt. 
propriate f'eremonieiil. The 20th of 
Iay C. H. Davis on account of the painfulness 
is observed in the Southern States as of a wound he had received at Fort Donel- 
159 
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son. On -:\Iny 10 Hollins attacked Davi3, 
but was I'epulsed, notwithstanding he was 
aided by the heavy guns of Fort Pillow. 
For more than a fortnight afterwards the 
belligerent fleets watched each other, 
when a .. ram" squadron, commanded by 
Co1. Charles Ellet, Jr., joined Davi:,;'s flo- 
tilla and prepared to attack Hollins. 
The ('OJlfpderates, having just heard of 
the flight of Beauregard from Corinth, 
which uncovered }.Jemphi:-;, hastily evacu- 

 ted ]"O\.t 1) ill ow (.J une 4) and fled down 
tllf' rinr in transports to Memphis, fol- 
lowed by Hollins's flotilla. On .Tune ß 
the National flotilla won a victory onr 
the Confederate squadron in hont of :Mem- 
phis, when that eity was sunendered 
o 
the "Cnion for('es. It was speedily OCC\1- 
pied by troops under Gen. Lf'w. \Vallace, 
who were }"('cpiyed with joy by the Union 
citizens. All Kentucky, westprn Tennf's- 
see, nortlH'rn Mississippi, and Alabama 
we1"e then in possession of the Nation,ll 
authorities. The population of Memphis 
in ISflO was ü4,4f1;J; in If)OO, lO
,

O. 
Ménard, REXÉ. 
pe .TERUIT 
hSRTO
R. 
Menendez de Avi1és, PEDRO, nand offi- 
cer; born in Avilps, 
pain, in l;')]f); en- 
tered the Spanish naval sen'i('f' in hi" 
youth. After sl1e(:essfully battling with 


Frendl cor
airs, Philip II. of Spain ap- 
pointed him captain-general of the India 
fleet. l\Ienendez carried that monarch to 
England to marry Queen Mary, and took 
him back on his return. In 15ü.3 Philip 
made him gm'ernor of Florida; and just 
hdore he was to depart the King was in- 
formed of the Huguenot settlement there, 
and fitted out an e'i:pedition for their de- 
b1Tuction. l\Ienendez sailpd with thirt
.- 
four \"es:o;els, hearing- 2.fiOO persons-farm- 
ers, meehanics, soldiers, and priests. Ar- 
ri\'ing at Porto Rico with a small part of 
his force, l\Ienendez heard of the rein- 
forcements Rihault had taken to Florida, 
and he immediately went to the mouth of 
the St. John with Philip's cruel O1'dpr to 
I1mrder all the Huguenots. Failing to 
cateh the Freneh fleet that escaped from 
the 
t. John. Menf'ndez landed farther 
southward, built a fort, amI founded ST. 
ApO{;STlXE ('I. v.). Marching overland, 
he aUaekpd and captured the Frenc'h Fort 
Carolina, putting nparly the whole of tIle 
garrison to death. Only sewnty of the 
colonists escaped. and some of the prison- 
f'rs were hanged. Ribault's ships that 
wpnt out to drive l\[pnf'ndez from Rt. Au- 
gnstine were wreeked, and a portion of 
the crew, with Ribault, falling into the 
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DE GOURGUES AV
:"GIXG THE MASSACRE OF THE Hl:GCEXOTS BY M
::\EXDEZ. 


hands of the 
paniards, were nearly all church policy, which is still generally ad- 
put to death. These outrages were a,'enged hered to by them. Persecution in the 
by a Frenchman named De Gourgues. In se,-entef'nth and eighteenth centuries drove 
15ïO Menendez sent a colony of Jesuits many from other European countries to 
to establish a mission near Chesapeake take refuge in Holland. where the church 
Hay. They were massacred by Indians. became very strong. They established a 
In 13i2 he explored the Potomaf' and the theological seminary at Amsterdam in 
Chesapeake flay, and was preparing to 173.3. They are now one of the strongest 
coloniæ that region, when his King ap- }'eligious bodies in Holland. In the se,-en- 
pointed him commander of a fleet against teenth century many 
Iennonitps emi- 
the Low Countries. \Yhile preparing for grated to Russia, but a century later perse- 
this expedition he died, in Santander, Sept. cution drove them largely from that coun- 
17, lfii4. See FLORIDA; HrG"GENOTS. try. In 1 ïRG, howewr, Cathal"Íne II. 
Mennonites. This sect deriye... its name offered special privileges to the members 
from Simon 
[enno, the founder, who lh'ed of this religious body to persuade them 
early in the si'i:teenth century. He sepa- to settle in the kingdom. This induced a 
rated his followprs from the other bodies large emigration of them thither, where 
of Protf'stants in Holland and Germanv, by their diligence they gainpd great pros- 
and gave tlwm a systpm of church ord('or. pprity. They were always protected and 
Their peculiar lwlipfs consistpfl in con- fa"ored hy the goyernment until 18ïl, 
ùemning all war as sinful, also oaths and when thpir mo<;t vahH'd privil('ge-e
emp- 
lawsuit
, and in looking for the personal tion from military duty-was takpn from 
rpign of Christ in the millennium. An tIt em. This brought ahout the remond of 
immoral pracfic('s were condemned hy the larg('r part of the Russian 
lennonites 
thpm. and tIlf'ir own ('onduct IHis bpen ex- to t11f' Lnited States. 
emplary, prml('nt. amI devout. Historians The first members of thpse to come to 
rank them as among the hf'"t Christiam; this t:ountry was a ddegation that came 
of the Church. and tIlP l)pst citiz('ns any in Hi
:
, by in\"Ítation of \\ïIIiam Penn. 

taf(' e"er had. Towards the end of the Others followpd in suhspquent years. 8Pt- 
sÎ'i:feenth ('pnfm'y \Yilliam. Prince of tling in P('nns
'lvania and other 
tates. 
Orange. grant('d tlw )[pnnonites a spttle- l,ut their numbers were comparativcI
' few 
mpnt in thp Pnited Provinces. Tlwir con- hpre until the coming of the colonies from 
f('ssion of faith was made public in IG2fì. Russia. The;;p have generally settled in 
and in lü-tfJ they adopted a system of Kansas and Nebraska. There have been 
VI.-L IGI 



MEN OF THE WOODS-MERCER 


V.xs. 
Menomonee Indians, a famil;r of the 
Algonquian nation. rpsiding upon the :i\Ie- 
nomonpe Hh'pr, in \Yisconsin. Thev assert 
that tlwir ancestors emigrated fJ:om the 
East, but tlwy were found on their present 
domain in 1640 by the French. Jesuit where Braddock was defeated, and J'e- 
nlIssions were established among them in ceived a medal from the corporation of 
ItiiO by Alloupz and others. The Mf'nom- Philadelphia for his prowess in that e).pe- 
onees were fast friends of the French, dition. He was made lieutenant-colonel 
marched to the relief of Detroit in lil2 in li58; entered heartily into the militar,y 
and subsequently drove the Foxes frOl
 service when the Revolutionary \Yar broke 
Green Bay. Some of their warriors were out, and was made colonel of the :M Yir- 
with the French against Braddock in ginia Regiment in }'ebruary, li7ü. In 
1;55; also at the capture of Fort \Villiam June following Congress made him a briga- 
Henry, on Lake George, and on the Plains dier-general. He Ipd the column of attack 
of Abraham with 2\Iontcalm. In the Revo- at the BATTLE OF TRE
TOX (q. v.), and at 
lutionary \Var and the \Var of 1812 they the council of war there he suggested the 
were the friends of the English. They as- daring night march on Princeton. In the 
sisted in the capture of l\la.ckinaw in Lattle that ensued the following morning 
1812, and ,,"pre with Tecumseh at Fort he was mortally wounded, and died .Tan. 
Meigs and at Fort Stephenson in 1813. ]2, 17ii. See PRIXCETO
, BATTLE OF. 
After that they made several treaties with Mercer, FORT, a strong work on the 
the United States, and they served the Kew ,Tersey shore of the Delaware, not far 
government against the Sacs and Foxes in l}plow Philadelphia, which in 1777 had a 
1832 (see BLACK HAWK WAR). The re- garrison under the command of Co!. Chris- 
lG2 


several secessions from the main body of 
the Mennonites. The Reformed MennonÎtf>s 
seceded in ]811. Another branch, the 
!\ew :Mennonites, organized in ]847, and 
an offshoot fmm this, the Evangelical 
Mennonites, was formed in 18;)ü. The 
Amish Mennonites form still another with- 
drawa.l from the main body. These latter 
are often known as "Hookers," because 
thf-Y substitute hooks for buttons on their 
dothes. 
The Mennonites in the United States 
are di\'ided into twel\'e branches, as fol- 
lows: Mennonites proper, Amish, Reform- 
ed. General Conference, Bundes Conference, 
Defenceless, Brethren in Christ, Brueder- 
llOef, Old Amish, Apostolic, Church of 
God in Christ, and Old (Wisler). In 
1904 the principal bodies reported the 
following statistics: 



Iinistt'r
. C'hurche.. !If.mben. 
- - - - 

rennonite . . . . . . . . . . 
 . . . . 4:!.J 288 22.!174 
Amish ................... 2í! 124 1:1.413 
Heformed. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 43 34 1,1;80 
(;eneral Conference..... .. 135 76 10. Mil 
Hundes Conference. .... . . 44 16 :-\.0111) 
)lo:>fencelef<s.. . ..... .-. 20 11 1,126 
HrNhrcn in Cbrist........ 76 59 3,IU,3 
- - 
Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1. 017 608 :>5, H41 


Men of the Woods. 


See CAYUGA IXLI- 


ligion of the 1\Ienomonees was that of all 
the other tribes in the North. The,y are 
now about half pagans and half Roman 
Ca tholics. They refused to join the Sioux 
in their outbreak in 18ßl, and several of 
their warriors were yohmteers in the Ka- 
tinnal a.rmy. They are fading', like the 
other tribes. In 1822 they numbpred near- 
ly 4,000; in 1899, 1,375, all at the Green 
Day agency. 
Mercer, HUGH, military officer; born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, about 17
0; became a 
physician, and was assistant surgpon at 
the battle of Culloden, on the side of the 
Pretender, and was obliged to leave his 
country. He came to America in 1747, 
was a captain in the French and Indi
n 
',"ar, was severely wounded in the battle 
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MERCER-MERCHANT MARINE 


topher Greene, of Rhode Island. After 
Howe had taken possession of Philadel- 
phia, in September of that year, he felt 
the necessi ty of strengthening his position; 
so. in the middle of October, he ordered 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton to abandon the 
forts he had captured in the Hudson High- 
lands, and send 6,000 troops to Philadel- 
phia. He had just issued this order, when 
I'('WS of the surrender of Burgoyne and 
his army reached him. He then perceived 
that he must speedily open the way for 
his brother's fleet to ascend the Delaware 
to Philadelphia or all would be lost. He 
ordered Count Donop to take 1,200 picked 
Hessian soldiers, cross the Delaware at 
PhiladcJphia, march down the Kew Jersey 
shore, and take :Fort Mercer by storm. 
He obeyed, and at the same time the Brit- 
ish ,-es::,<,ls of war in the river opened a fu- 
rious cannonade on Fort l\Iiffiin, opposite. 
Already the works at Billingsport, below, 
had been captured, and a narrow channel 
had been opened through obstI'uctions 
above. This admitted British vessels to 
approach near enough to cannonade the 
two forts. 
On the approach of Donop (Oct. 22), 


non-shot of the fort, Donop planted a bat- 
tery of ten heavy guns, and la te in the 
afternoon demanded the instant surrender 
of the fort, threatening that, in case of 
refusal and resistanee, no quarter would 
be given. Colonel Greene had only 400 
men back of him, but he gave an instant 
and defiant refusal, saying, "\Ve ask no 
quarter, nor will we give any." Then the 
besiegers opened their hea \'y guns, and, 
under their fire, pl'essed up to storm the 
fort. They were recein'd by terrible vol- 
l(.ys of musketry and grape-shot from can- 
non, while two concealed American gal- 
leys smote them with a severe enfilading 
tire. The slaughter of the assaih:nts was 
fearful. COlInt Donop instantly feII, and 
many of his officers were "lain or mortally 
wounded. At twilight the invaders with- 
drf'w, after a loss of 208 l11('n. Tlw 
-\mer- 
ical1s lost thirty-seYf'n, killed and wound- 
ed. Donop died three days after the battle. 
He said, ., I die a victim to my ambition 
and the avarice of my sovereign." 
Merchant Marine. At the close of 
the 'Val' of 1812, the rnited 
tatl'S was 
noted throughout the world for the ex- 
cellence of it::; 8ailing-ves8els. As the U8e 
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LAU:'\If'H OF THE SHIP FAME, lR02. 


C:-rf'f'np ahanclonf'il the outworks of Fort of steamships increasf'ò, however. this 
:!\Tl'rcer, and rptired into the principal re- Rupremaey wa!" lost, and in uno. ",l1('n 
doubt. At the edge of a wood, within can- iron and steel vessels began to be needed, 
}63 



MERCHANT MARINE 


the ship-building industry in this coun- 
try had nearly vanished. In IS
IO almost 
the entire carrying trade of American 
ports "as done in British bottoms. Re- 
alizing that this was a serious condition, 
Congress in IS!I
 passed be\'eral acts for 
the encouragement of American ship- 
huilders, and admitted to American regis- 
try t.wo Inman Line stC'amcrs on condi- 
tion that the ownf'rs should huild at least 
t\\'o H'ssels of equal tonnage in 
\merican 


twice--in 1801, when 415,HO gross tons 
were built, and in 1874, when 432,725 
gross tons were built. 
The construction was classed according 
to the following t
'pcs: 
chooners, schoon- 
er-b:nges, und sloops, 4!J!I, of 10!1,00!í grobs 
tons; Great Lake steam-vessels, 2.), of H7,- 
847 gross tOlls; canul- boats and barges, 
52:.1, of 74,800 gross tOlls; ocea n screw 
steamships, 20, of ÜO,00U gro"s tons (of 
whieh all but one, the Jla/"acrtibo, 1,771 


THE AMERICAN STEAMER ST. LOGIS. 



'ards. On Nm'. 12, IWI-t, the St. Louis, gross tons, were built wholly or principal- 
the first-fruit of this law, was launched ly for trades rer-er\'ed by law to Amerieall 
at Philadelphia. The vessel was wholly ,c:-,scls); riYer - steamers, 37.), of 44.2R
 
American in build and material, and was gross tons; f,quare-rigged vesbels, 4, of 
the second largest merchant vessel afloat. G,20.) gross tons. 
Fuh
pqllf'ntly this fleet was increased, The steam - vessels built-4
0. of 20
,- 
and becume known as the 
-\merican Line. 498 gross tons-slll'passed the rccord, the 
In the 
\merican-
p:mish \rar of IHnR the nparf'st approach being 18!Jl, \\'11('n 488 
St. 1'0/11, Rt. Louis, ),-ew York, and Paris steam-vessels, of 183,037 gross ton
, were 
wpre 1Ise(1 as auxiliary cruisers. the first built. 
two under their own names, and the oth- The steel vessels huilt-nO, of Iflß,R!í1 
ers under those of the Yale and IlcuTard. gross tons-exceeded the previous record 
The official report of the Pnited 
tates year, UWfI. when 91 such HsselS, of 131,- 
commissioner of navigation for 111t' fiscal 379 gross tons, were huilt. Clcveland, 
)'ear ending June 30, InOO, showed that 0., ranked first aR buildf'r of steel n's- 
],446 wssels, of 3f13.16R gross ton
. wpre sels, with!) f'teamshipR, of 42.11f1 gross 
built amI docnmentpd in the Lnited Statps. to\lS, followed by 
f'\\'port NewR, 7 steam- 
Since 1836 this record was ðceeded only ships, of 28,202 gross tons; Chicago, 5 
lG4 



MEREDITH-MERRITT 


vessels, 24,.>04 tons; Detroit, 4 steamships, scheme, which he finally perfected. His mn- 
15,6
3 ton... chine was worked by a ke
'-boarù similar 
During the decade 1890-1900 the steel to that of a typewriter, and was capable 
steam-vessels built in the United States of setting a line of type or dies, adjusting 
aggregatpd 463, of 742,830 gross tons, of it to a desired width, and casting it into 
which H18, of 4;)0,089 gross tons, were a solid line of type-metal. He secured 
built on the Great Lakes. For comparison patents for his invention, hut it was not 
it may be noted that the British board a practical success until the Rogers spacer 
of trade reports that 727 stepl stC'am-ves- was purcha.sed by the linotype company 
sels, of 1,423,:344 gross tons, were built ,dlich he organized. He died in UaIti- 
in the rnited Kingdom during 189!). Dur- more, l\Id., Oct. 28, IR!)!). 
Ìng the ten 
'ears 69 steel steam-vessels, Merrimac. See MONITOR AND ]\fERRI- 
of 1!)4.0HO gross tons, were built at Cleve- MAC. 
land, and 1l0, of 138,5!)3 gross tons, at Merriman, TITUS 1\IOONEY, clergyman; 
Philadelphia. born in Charleston, P. Q., Canada. April 
The total tonnage built and documented 23, 18:!.:!.; graduatC'd at Canada Baptist Col- 
on the Great Lakes during the 
'ear-12;) lege, Montreal, in IS44; and ordained in 
vessels, of 130,611 gross tOllS -was the the Bapti!'<t Churf'h. He became a natural- 
largp<;t in the hi,>torr of that region. The i7etl citizf>n of the L"nitcd States in 1882. 
total for the ::\fiddle Atlantic and Gulf His publications include '['rail of History; 
coast<;-fiO.> ycssel
, of 135.473 tons-e'\:- ['ilgrims, Pm'it(/ns, ond RO(ler 1Villiams 
ceeded any ref'Ord since 1872. The total 1ïndicatcrl: Tf istoriral Hystr;n, etc. 
for the l\PW England coast-19!) ves,..,els, Merritt, 'YF.SLEY, military officer; born 
of 72.179 gross tons - had not been in l\ew York, June lG, 1836; gradu- 
equalled since 1891, while the product of ated at the L"nited States Military Acad- 
the Pacific coast-300 vessels, of 40.396 emy, and hrpntted second lieutenant ill 
tons-was surpassed only by the returns the 2d United States Dragoons 011 Jul,v I, 
of 1898 and 1899. Construction 011 the 1860; was promotcd succf>ssiwly to second 
Mississippi Rinr and tributaries-217 ves- and first lieutcnant in the 2d Cavalry in 
sels, 14,509 tons-was 9,000 less than 18!)9. lR61; captain, HW2; lieutenant-colonel of 
rIhe foregoing figures do not cover yachts the uth Cavalry in IS6G; colonel of the 
nor government vessels. famous 5th Cavalry in 1876; brigadier- 
Meredith, 'Yn,LLBI l\IORRIS, lawyer; g
neral, April 16, 1887; and major-gen- 
born in Philadelphia, June 8, 17!)!); gradu- eral, April 5, 1895; a,nd was retired June 
at-ed at the University of Pennsylvania in lG, 1900. In the volunteer sen-ice he was 
1812; elected to the State legislature in commissioned a brigadier-general, June 
1824; and appointed Sccretary of the 
!), 1863; brevetted major-geneml, Oct. 19, 
United States Treasury in IS.t-!). IIe died 1864; and promoted to major-general, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17, 1873. April 1, 1865. During the greater part 
Mergenthaler, OTTMAR, inventor; born of the Civil 'Var he served in the Army of 
in \Viit'temberg, Germany, ::\Iay 10, 18,")4; tll(' Potomac, taking part in all of its Lat- 
came to the United StateR friendlcss and tIes, and distinguishing himself at Gettys- 
penniless when eighteen years old; and hurg, Ye]]ow Ta:Vf'rn, Hawe's Shop, Five 
first secured emplo
'ment under the gov- !"orks, etc. From.J une, 186-1, to the cluse 
ernment in 'Vashington to look after the of the war, he accompanied Gpneral 
mecha.nism of elocks, bpns, and signal ser- Sheridan on his cavalry raids, commanded 
vice apparatus. In 1876 he was employed the cavalry diviRioll in tlle Shenandoah 
by a mechanical engineering firm in Halti- campaign, and the cavalry corpR in the 
more. Later, while in the employment of Appomatto
 campaign; was engaged in 
this firm, he made e'ì:periments that led the battles of TreviIlian Station, Winches- 
to the invention of a type-setting machine. . ter, Fi
her's Hill, etc., and was one of the 
For four years he spent all his leisure three commanders splected from the rnion 
time in perfecting his plans. He first a....ny to arrange with the Confederate 
conceived the idpa. of a rotary apparatus, commanders for the sunender of Gpneral 
?ut afterwards made a complete change LeI"!'; army. After the war he W.1S con- 
m his plan and adopted the linotype RpicuOUR ill a number of Inùian CaIU- 
IG3 
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ted to the Connecticut bar in the same 
year; later praetised in New York City 
and Ctica. and then remond to Oakland, 
Cal.; and was elected a member of Con- 
gn'8s from tlmt f'tate in' ISRD. In June, 
1!)(I4, he was appointed hy President Roose- 
nit secrctary of the Dcpartment of COIll 
nwrce and Lahor to succeed GEORGE B 
CORTELYOU (q. v.). 
Metcalfe, TH01IAS, legislator; born in 
Fauquier county, Ya., March 20, 1780: 
hecame a stone-cutter. In the 'Yar of 
1812-15 he commanded a company at 
the siege of FORT ::\TEIGS (q. v.), in 
1813. After serving in the Kentucky 
legislature, he was a member of Con- 
gress in 1819-29; governor of Kentucky 
in 1828-32; State Senator in 1834, and 
rnited States Senator in 1848-49. He 
died in Xicholas countJ", Ky., Aug. 18, 
18.).). 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a re- 
Jig-iolts denomination which dates its ori- 
gin in the rnitcd Rta tes back to 17üG. 
Ahout thirty ;wars prior thereto Johu 
and Charles Wesley visited America and 
labored in Georgia: It was reserved for 
Philip Embury and Robert Strawbridge 
to rea]])" organize the movement in Amer- 
ica. Embury began his work in Xf'''' 
York City. and in I 7G8 the first l\Iethodi:5t 
church in America was established on John 
cit,y, and afterwards l'f'linquished the mil- I:'treet. Strawbridge at about the same 
itary command to GE
. ELWELL S. OTIS time gathered about him a few. people in 
(q. 1'.), and assumf'd the duties of tllf' Frederick county. l\Id. The first annual con- 
first American military governor of the ference was held in Philadelphia in 1773. 
Philippines. In August he waS ordered but the l\Iethodist Episl:'opal Church was 
tn Paris as an ad ,'i"er to the American not formally establislled till Dec. 24. 1784. 
peace commissioners, and in December They were without an ordained mini:5try 
followinQ" he returned to the United States during the Reyolutionary War. When 
and was
 commandant of the ::\1ilitary De- this condition of affairs ,,'as reported tn 
partment of the East, with headquarters .Tohn \Vesley. he appointed Dr. Thoma'" 
011 Go\'ernor's Island. New York Harbor, Coke, a pre..byter of the Church of EnQ'- 
till his retirement. See l\IANILA. land. to organize the Methodists of Ken.tJ. 
Merry Mount. See SALEM. America into a reo-ular ecclesiastical bod,. 
Metcalf, HENRY BREWER, Prohibition- and to superintend the same. To aid hi);) 
ist; born iu Roston, Mass., April 2, 1829; in tllis work ::\[1'. "
esley sent with him 
removed to Rhode Island in 1872: was I.'rancis Ashurv and two others. Dr. Cokc 
elected to the State Senate as a Repub- ßnd Francis Asbury were elf'ctf'd as super- 
liean in 1885; and was the candidate for intendentR. or bishops, by the first general 
Yice-President on the Prohihition ticket conference above mentioned, which had 
in I!WO. met for the purpose of following Wesley's 
Metcalf, YrcToR HOWARD, lawyer; born plan. The constitution of the Church as 
in Utica, X. Y., Oct. 10, 1833; acquired t1wn adopted is held to consist of the Gen- 
an academic education; was graduated at eral Rules of Conduct recommended by 
the Yale Law School in 187û, and admit- Mr. Wesley, the Articles of Religion, and 
HìG 


paigns; was superintendent of tIle United 
States l\Iilitary Academy in lRH
-Hï; and 
commander of the Department of the At- 
lantic tiIJ May, 18\)8, when he was as- 
Rigned to the command of the Cnited 
States forces about to be sent to th(' Phil- 
ippine Islands. Hc reached :Manila Bay 
in July: had charge of the operations 
around \Janila and the capture of the 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH-METRIC SYSTEM 



ix rules to limit the power of the general reported 6.381 ministers, 14,920 churches, 
conference, which meets every four years, and 1.533,766 members. 
and is the supreme legislative court of the Methodist Protestant Church, a 
church. The growth of Methodism in the branch of ::\Iethodism established in 1830 
"Cnited :states has been very rapid. From by a number of ministers and members 
1!J5,000 communicants in IS12 the num- who had left or been expelled from the 
ber increased until in 1904 there were Methodist Episcopal Church. Prior to 
2,822,ï65, including 17,053 ministers. The their organization they had held the 
Ilumber of church edifices reported in the opinion that the laity should be per- 
l.. ttpr year was 27.021. mitted to share in the government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Church. To foster this opinion, a union 
a religious body organized at a conven- 
ociety was formed in Baltimore, in 
tion in Louis\"il1e, Ky., in 1845, by a num- 1824, which also published a periodical 
her of anllual :\Iethodist conferences in the called The JIllt llul Rights. The agitation 

outhern Stah's. The slavery agihltion 800n became so strong that a convention 
"as the 
ause of the separation of the was called in 1827, which presented 
Xorthern aud Southern :Methodists. As a petition to the general conference 
earh' as 1780 a conference held at Balti- of 1828, requcsting the representation 
mor
 adopted a resolution reqUIrmg of laymen. To this petition an unfavor- 
itinerant preachers who owned slaves to able reply was remitted, which greatly 
set them free, and urging lay slave-holders increased the disaft'ection. Another con- 
to do the same. In 17S!} the following vention met on Xov. 2, 1830, and the 
sentence appeared in the rules of disci- ::\Iethodist Vrotestant Church was found- 
plille which prohibited certain things: ed with 5,000 members and eighty-three 
.< The bu.ying or selling the bodies and clergymen. During the first four yea rs 
souls of men. women, or cllildren, with of its existcnce there was a rapid in- 
an intention to enslave them." In 1816 crease in membership. Their organiza- 
the gl'ncral conference passed an act tion was greatly affected by the anti- 
that no slave-holder could hold any office slavery agitation, and finally there was 
in the Church, ðcept in such States a division; but in 1877 the two branches 
where the laws did not "admit of rf'lmited under the old name. In doctrine 
emancipation and permit the liberated the .:\Iethodist Protestant Church does 
slave to enjoy freedom." The agitation 110t greatly differ from the Methodist 
caused by slavery which continually dis- Episcopal Church, save that it has 
turhed the Chur
h culminated in a serious twenty-nine instead of twenty-six articles 
condition in 1844, when Bishop Andrew. of l"eligion. In 1904 this denomination 
(,f the 
outh, becam.:: a slave - holder by reported 1.537 ministers, 2,390 churches, 
marriage. At the general conference and 184.040 members. 
IH'ld in Sew York, in :May, 1844, a reso- Metric System, a uniform deeimal sys- 
lution was adopted, by a vote of III to tem of weights and measures, originated 
tm, that Bishop Andrew "desist from in France with a committee of eminent 
the exercise of his office so long as he is scientists, named by the Academy of Sei- 
connected with slavery." The outcome of ences by order of the Constituent 
-\ssem- 
t he discussion was the report of a com- bly, :\Iay 8. 1790. The basi
 of the system 
llIittee that the tllirteen annual confer- is the metre, which is 3.3ï inches longer 
('nces in slave-holding States would" find than the American" yard." This base, de- 
it necpssary to unite in a distinct ecclesi- termined by Delambre and l\Iéchain, is the 
astical connection." In )Iay of the fol- 1-40,000,000 part of the circumterence ofthe 
lowing- year these f;outlwrn conferences earth on the meridian extending through 

('nt representatives to the convention in France from Dunkirk to Ran'clona. It 
T .oui!willp. Ky., whi('h formally organized was made the unit of length and the hase 
thr- ""Methodist Episcopal Church. of the systf'm by law, April 7, 1 ï95. A 
South." During and for some years after prototype metre was conshucted in plati- 
the Civil \Yar the growth of tllp South- num by an international commission, rep- 
fTll Church was slow, hut laUprl,\' it has resenting the governnlPnts of France, Hol- 
Lccn quite rapid. In 1904 this Church land, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
iti7 



METRIC SYSTEM-MEXICO 


Spain, Savoy, and the Roman, Cisalpine, 
and Ligurian republics, in Ii!)!). The unit 
oi wcight is the [Jramme, the wcight of a 
cubic centÏmetre of water at 4 0 centigrade 
(the tf>m!wrature of greatest density). 
The unit of measure of surface is the arc, 
whieh is the square of the decametre, or 
10 metres. The unit of measure of capac- 
ity is the stae, or cubic metre. The sys- 
tem i
 now in use in the Pnited States 
Marine Hospital s{'rvicc>, in the foreign 
lmsiness of the vost-olliee, in the United 
:-:tatcs coast and geodetic RUn"ey, and 
to some extcnt in the mint, L'nited States 
Rignal service, and United States ccnsus: 


Decimal system of money adopted by 
the l'nited Htates Congress, with the 
dollar as a unit............ July 6. 1785 
John Quincy Adams, United States 
H(,(,l'etary of Rtate, makes an elab- 
Ot'ate report on the metric system 
to Congress............... . Feb. :!;{, 
By kgislation of July 4, 1837, the use 
of the system in France is enforced, 
to tal;:e effect..... _. ........ .Jan. 1, 
Intel'llational Uecimal Association form- 
ed ............ ................... 
Canaf]a adopts the decimal currency 
used in lTnited Htates....... ..Tan. 1, 

Ietl"i(' weight of G grammes (77.16 
grains) and diameter of 
 centi- 
metres given to the :-i-cent copper 
nickel piece In the United States by 
act of Congress. . . . ... . . . . . . l\Iay 16. 
]Tse in the 1Tnited States authOl'ized 
by act of Congress, and table of 
el]uivalents approved. . . . . . . . .Tuly :!8, 
Convention establishing an internation- 
al bureau of weights and measures 
signed at Paris by representatives of 
Austria, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
I'ortugal, 'I'\1l'key. Switzerland. Bel- 
gium. Sweden, Denmark, rnited 
States. Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
and I'eru.................. :\Iay :!O. 
Intel'llational congress on weights and 
meaSlll'es meets at Paris.... .Sept. 4, 1878 


1IIETRIC SYSTEM. 


Un it of the measure of lCllgth. 
l\Ietre = 3!).37 inches. 
Decametre ..... 10 metres. 
IIe('tometre .... 100 
Kilometre ..... 1,000 

IYl'iamptre ... 10,000 
Dec\metre ..... 
Centimetre .... 
l\IiIlimetre .. . .. 


.1 
.01 
.001 


metre. 


Ullit of tlle mea'lflre of 8w'facc. 
Centarc = 1 Sf!. metre 1.5:-i0 Sf!. Inches. 
Are 100 cen tares. 
Hectare .......... 10,000 


Ullit of tile mcasure of ea]Jaeity and solidity. 
Litre = cuùe of .1 metre (dccimetre) = 
61.0:!:! cubic inl:hes or .!)08 qt. 
Decalitre ........ 10 litres. 
lIectolitl'e ....... 100 
Kilolitre or stereo 1,000 
Decilitre ........ 
Centilitre ....... 
l\Iillilitre 


.1 
.01 
.001 


litre. 


Unit of u"cigllt. 
Gramme = cube of .01 metre (centimetre) 
= .0610:!:! cubic inch or l;;.-ta
 
l'
. 
Ðecagl'ammc . . . . . . . ] 0 grammes. 
Ilectogmmme ...... 100 .. 
Kilogramme ....... 1,000 
!\Iyriagmmme ...... 10,000 
Quintal ........... 100,000 
l\Iillier or Tonneau. 1,000,000 
ÐeeÏgl'amme ............1 gram me. 
Centigram me .......... .01 " 
l\IilIlgramme ........... .001 
Mexico, REPrßLIC OF, when first dis- 
covered by the Spanish adventurers, was 
in the posbession of the Aztecs, a semi- 
18
1 civilized race of dark-hued people, who 
called their country 11 cxitli. Older oceu- 
1840 pants were the Toltecs, who came to the 
ya lley of :Mexico, about the sixth century, 
183:) Ðnd were the first known tribe on this 
18:)8 continent who left a written account of 
thcir nationality and polity. Their em- 
pire endcd in the twelfth century. The 
_\ztees al1pcared at the close of the thir- 
1866 teenth century, coming from Azatlan, an 
unknown region in the north. They seem 
18ü6 to have first halted in their migrations 
Houthwanl at the Grc>at Salt Lake in 
Utah; the neÜ on the Rh'er Gila; and 
thc last on the high plateau in the val- 
ley of l\Iexico, where they led a nomadic 
life until early in the fourteenth century, 
when they laid the foundation of a city 
1875 upon an iRland in I..ake Tezcuco, and call- 
ed it Tc>uochtitlan; afterwards l\fexit1i 
(
panish, l\Iexieo), after their supreme 
god. It was a large and prospcrous city 
when COUTEZ (q. v.) entered it on Nov. 
8, 15Iû. MONTEZUMA ('1. v.) was then 
emperor of the ext{'nded domain of the 
Aztecs. He liYed in a fine palace in the 
city. Another palace was assigned to the 
use of Cortez as a guest. large enough to 
hold his whole army. Ry treachery and 
violence that adventurer took possession 
of the city and empire, caused the death 
of Montezuma and his successor, and an- 
nexed l\fexico as a province to Spain. 
The l\Iexieans w{'re then "el'y much en- 
lightened. They worked mctals, practised 
1G8 



many of the useful arts, had a system of 
astronomy, kept their rf'cords in hiero- 
glyphics, and practised a rehitecture and 
sculpture in a remarkable degrec. They 
lmd a temple, pyramidal in shape, cun- 
structed solidly of earth and pebbles, and 
coated externally with hewn stoncs. The 
base was 300 feet 
square, and its top 
,,-as reached by 111 
steps spiraJly con- 
structed. The top 
\Va!'! a large area 
pa \"Cd wi th grea t 
lIat stones, and on 
it were two towers 
or sanctuaries, and 
before eac}. all altar 
 
on which fire was 
perpf'Ìually burn- 
ing. There they 
made human sacri- 
fices. The conquf'st 
hy Cortez was ac- 
complished by the 
aid of native allies 
who had been sub- 
jected by the Aztccs 
and hated them. He 
began to rebuild the 
city of )ff'xico on its 
present plan while 
he was guvernor, 
and it remained in 
posses!-.ion of the 
Rpanish government 
until 1821, or just 
300 yea rs. 
After )'f'ars of 
revolutiOTlßry IllO\'e- 
ments the Hpanish 
province of )Iexico 
was declarcd indf'- 
pendent, Feb. 24. 
1821, with Don Au- 
gustin !turbide, a 
native of Mexico, at 
the head of the gov.. 
ernment as a repub- 
lic. He a fterwa rds 
became emperor. In 
183ß it lost the fine 
province of Texas 
hy revolution, and ten JTears afterwards ahandoned l\Iaximilian, who was captured 
that portion of ancient Mexico was an- early in HHì7, and was shot on June W. 
nexed to the United States. In 18G4 Napo- The }'epublic was re-established. 
lG9 
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leon III. placed l\lAxDuLIAN (q. v.), arch. 
duke of Austria, on <t throne in 
Iexico, 
with the title of emperor. Juarez, the 
(h'posed President of the republic, strug- 
gled for power with the troopi> of the 
nsurpcr, alld succeeded. The Emperor of 
the French withdrew his troops and 
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MEXICO 


Mexico, 'YAR WITH. The annexation to the Rio Grande, opposite the Spanish 
of Texas caused an immediate rupture he- city of l\Iatamoras, because Mexican troops 
tween the. United States and :\Iexico, for were gathering in that direction. This 
the latter claimed Texas as a part of her was disputed territory between Texas anrl 
territory, notwithstanding its independence the neighboring provin
e of Tamaulipas. 
had been acknowlerlged by the United When he encamped at Point Isabel, March 
Sta tes, England, Fram'e, and other gov- 23, on the eoast, 28 miles from l\Iata
noras, 
ernnwnts. 'Yhen Congress had adopted Taylor was warned by the l\lðicans that 
the joint resolution for the annexation he was upon foreign soil. He left his 
of TEXAS (q. l".) to the Lnited States. stores at Point Isabel, under a guard of 
Gencral 
\.lmonte, the :Mexican minister 430 men, and with the remainder of his 
at 'Yashington, protested against the army advanced to the bank of the Hio 
mea 'HIre and dcmanded his passports. Grande, where he established a camp and 
On June 4 following the l)resirlent of lwgan the erection of a fort, which he 
:\Iexim (Herrara) issued a proclama- nanwd Fort Brown, in honor of Major 
tion declaring thc right of 
\Iexico to Brown, in command there. 
the Texan territory, and his determination The l\1exicans were so eager for war 
to defend it b
T arms, if necessary. .At the that, because President Herrera was anx- 
same time there existed another cause for ious for peace with the United States, 
serious dispute between the Pnited States they elected General Paredes to succeed 
and l\Iexico. The latter had been an un- him. The latter sent General Ampudia, 
JURt and injurious neighbor eyer sinee the with a large force, to dri,-e the American
 
estahlishment of republican government in beyond the Xueces. This otIicer demanded 
:\Iexico in 1824. Impoverished by civil of General Ta:rlor, April 12, the with- 
war, it did not hesitate to replenish its drawal of his troops within twenty-four 
treasury hy plundering .American vessels hours. Taylor refused, and eontinued to 
in the Gulf of .Mexico, or by confiscating strengthen Fort Brown. Ampudia hesi- 
the proper!:y of American merchants with- tated, when General Arista was put in his 
in its borders. The United States govern- place as commander-in-chief of the North- 
ment remonstrated in vain until 1831. ern Division of the .Army of :Mexico. He 
when a treaty was made and promises of was strongly reinforced, and the position 
redress were giyen. These promises were of the Army of Occupation became critical. 
never fulfilled. Robberies continued; and, Parties of armed :\Iexicans soon got he- 
in 1840, the aggregate yalue of property tween Point Isabel and 
"'ort Brown and 
belonging to Americans which had been cut off all intercommunication. A recon- 
appropriated by the :\Iðicans amounted b noitring party under Captain Thornton 
more than $ô.OOO.OOO. The claim for this was surprised and captured (.April 24) on 
amount was unsatisfied when the annexa- the Texas side of the Rio Grande. when 
tion of Texas took place in 1845. Lieutenant l\Iason was killed. Having 
Being fully aware of the hostile feel- completed his fort, Taylor hastened to thp 
ings of the l\1exicans, President Polk relief of Point Isabel, May 1, which was 
ordered (July, 1843) Gen. Zachary Tay- menaced by a l\Iexican force, 1.500 Rtnlllg. 
lor. then in command of the United States collected in the rear. He reached Point 
troops in the Southwest, to go to Texas Isabel the same day. This departure of 
and take a position as near the Rio Taylor from the Rio Grande emboldencd 
Grande as prudence would allow. This the :\Iexicans, who opened fire upon Fort 
force, about 1,300 strong, was called the Brown, May 3, from l\Iatamoras. and a 
.-\rmy of Occupation for the defence of large body crossed the river to attaek it 
Tðas. At the same time a strong naval in the rear. Taylor had left orders that 
force, under Commodore ConnC'r. Railpd to in casC' of an attack, if peril appeared im- 
t lw Gulf of .:\[cxico to protpet AHlPriean minpnt, signal guns must bp fired, and he 
interests therp.. In Septf'mLpl' Ta.,'lor would hastpn to the relief of the fort. 
formed a camp at f'orpus Christi, and On the 6th, when the l\Iexicans began 
there remained during the autumn and to plant cannon in thE' rear and Major 
winter. He was ordered, ,Tan. 13, 1846, Brown was mortal1y wounded, the signals 
to mon from his camp at Corpus Christi were given, and Taylor marçhed for the 
];0 
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Rio Graßf1e on the evening of the 7th, with drove the Mexican troops from ).[atamoras. 
a little more than 
,on() nlf'n, having h
en took possession of Ow town (May IH), and 
reinforced by Texan volunteers and ma- remained there until August, when he re- 
rines from the tleet. At noon the next <,eh-ed reinforcements and orders from his 
day he fought and defeated Arista, with government. Then, with more than 6,000 
ü,OOO troops, fit PALO ALTO (q. v.). At 2 troops, he 1ll0Vf'd on :Monterey, defended by 
A.
L the neÜ day his wearied army was General Ampudia, with more than 9.000 
summoned to renew its march, and, tow- troops. It was a very strongly built town, 
anls evening, fought a more sanguinary at the foot of the great Rierra-l\Iadre. A 
I,attlt' with the Rame l\[exicans, at RESACA siege commenced f'ept. 21 and f'nded with 
DE LA PAUlA (q. v.). Again the Ameri- the capture of the place on the 2.Hh. Gf'n- 
cans were vietorious. The l\Iexican army eral "'001 had been directed to muster and 
in Te....as was now completely broken up. prepare for sf'rVÍce the volunteers gathered 
AriRta saved himself by solitary flight at Bexar, in TexaR, and b)T the middle of 


GESF:RAL TAYLOR'S ATTACK OX 310XTF:REY. 


across the Rio Grande. The garrison at ,Tuly 12,000 of them had been mustered 
Fort Brown was reliend. In the mean into the sen-ice. Of these, 9.000 were sent 
while, Congress had declared, l\Iay II, to reinforce Ta;ylor. 'Vool went up tlu> 
18-16, that, " hy the act of the republic of Rio Grande with about 3.000 troops. cross- 
l\Iexieo, a state of war exists between that ed the river at Presidio. penetrated l\Iex- 
government and the United States," and ico, and, in the last of October, reached 
authorized the President to raise 50,000 Monclova, 'íO miles northwest of :\Iontere
-. 
volunteers. They also (l\Iay 13) appro- He pnshed on to Coahuila, where he ob- 
priated $10.000,000 for carrying on the tained ample supplies for his own anrl 
war. The Secretarv of 'Val' and General Taylor's troops. General Taylor had 
Scott planned a ;nagnificent campaign. agreed to an armistice at :\Ionterey. This 
On l\Iay 23 the l\Iexican government also was ended Nov. 13, by order of his govern- 
declared war. ment, when, leaving General Butler in 
General Taylor crossed the Rio Grande. command at l\Ionterey, he marched to Yic- 
IiI 
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aud there a severe 
h.lttle was fought, 
}i'eb. 23, resulting 
in victory for the 
Àmericans. 
GEN. STEPHEN 
W. KEARNY (q. v.) 
í""t
 wag placed in com- 
ma nd of the Army 
of the West, wi th 
ins t I' U c t i on s to 
conquer New )Jex- 
ico and California. 
He left Fort 
Leavenworth in 
J nne, 1846, and, 
after a journey of 
000 miles over the 
great plains and 
among mountain 
ranges, he arrived 
at Santa Fê, Aug. 
I 8, having met 
with no resist- 
ance. Appointing 
Charles Brent governor, he marched tow- 
ards California, and was soon met by an 
expr('ss from CO
DfODOP.E ROBERT F. STOCK- 
'l'ON (q. v.), and LIEUT-COL. JOlIN C. 
Fu610NT (q. v.), informing him that the 
conquest of California had been achieved. 
Frémont and a party of explorers, sixty in 
number, join('d by American settlers in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, had capt- 
ured a Mexican force at Sonoma paf:S, 
..Tune 15, 184G, with the garrison, nine 
cannon, and 2:>0 muskets. He then de- 
f('ated another force at Sonoma, auù drove 
the Me,ican authorities out of that re- 
gion of country. On July 5 the Ameri- 
cans in California declare.d themselves in- 
dcpendl'nt, and put Frt'>mont at the head 
of affairs. On the 7th Commodore f,:loat, 
with a squadron, l'ombanled and captured 
MontereJ', on the coast; on the 9th Com- 
modore l\Iontgomery took possession of 

an FrancÏf:co. Commodore Stockton and 
Colon('l Fr[.mont took possC'ssion of Los 
Angeles on Aug. 17, and there thf'Y were 
joined by Kearny, who had s('nt the main 
body of his troops back to 
anta Ft'>. 
l
rémont ""ent to Monterey, and there as- 
sunlf'd t1le office of governor, and pro- 
claimC'd, Feb. S, 1847, the annexation of 
California to thC' Vnitf'd Rtates. 
Me.lllwhile, Colonel Doniphan, detached 
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THE FIGHT IN THE STREETS OF MO
TEREY. 


toria, the capital of Tamalllipas, with the 
intention of attacking Tampico, on the 
coast. Meanwhile, GenC'ral Worth, with 
900 men, had taken possession of Saltil10 
(Nov. 15), the capital of Coahuila. 
Taylor, ascertaining that Tampico had 
already surrendered to the Americans 
(Nov. 14), and that Santa Ana was col- 
lecting a la1'ge force at San Luis Potosi, 
returned to Monterey to reinforce 'Yorth, 
if necessary. 'Vorth was joined at Saltil10 
by Wool's division (nec. 20), and Taylor 
again advanced to Yietoria (Dec. 20). 
Just as he was ahout to proceed to a vigor- 
ous campaign, Taylor received orders from 
G('neral Rcott, at Vf'ra Cruz, to send the 
latter a larg" portion of his (Taylor's) 
best officers and troops, and to act only 
on the defensiw. This was a severe trial 
for Taylor, hut he cheerfully ob('yf'(l. lIe 
and "'001 wpre left with an aggregate 
force of only a1l01lt 5.000 num, of whom 
only 500 were regulars, to oppose 20,000, 
t1wn gathcring at Ran Luis Potosi, under 
Santa Ana. Ta
'lor and 'Vool united their 
forces. Ff'b. 4, I S-H, on the San I...1Iis road, 
determined to fight the Mexicans, who 
were approaehing. The opportunity was 
not Ion!! d('laveil. The Americans fell 
baek to' Buena- Vista, within II miles of 
Sa1til1o, and encamped in a narrow defile. 
172 
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bJ Kearn.", with 1.000 Missouri volun- 
teers, marched towards Chihuahua to join 
General \\"001. In two engagements with 
Mexicans he was victorious, and entered 
the capital of Chihuahua in triumph, 
March 2, and took pu",,,t:'::.:;ion of the prov- 
ince. 
\.fter resting six wf'eks, he joined 
\,"001 at Saltillo, and thence returned to 
1'\ew Orleans, having made a perilous 
march from the )lississippi of about .3,000 
miles. 
The conquest of all northern :\lcxico 
was now complete, and General Scott 
was on his march for tlw capital. He had 
landed at Vera Cruz, )lareh 9, with an 
army of 13,000 men. It had been borne 
thither by a powerful squadron, COlIl- 
manded by Commodore Conner. He in- 
\'e!'o'ted the city of VERA Cm:z (q. v.) on 
the 13th, and on the 27th it was sur- 
nndered with the castle of f'h1ll .J uan de 
Ulloa. Scott took possession of the city 
two days afterwards, and, on 
\.pril S, 
the ad,-allce of his army, under General 
Twiggs, began its march for the capital, 
by way of Jalapa. Santa Ana had ad- 


vanced, with 12,000 men, to meet the in- 
vaders, and had taken post at Cerro 
Gordo, a difficult mountain pass at the 
foot of the Eastern Cordilleras. Scott 
had followed Twiggs with the rest of 
his army, and, on 
\..pril IS, defeated the 
Mexicans at that strong pass, and, push- 
ing forward, entf'red Jalapa on the 19th. 
On the 22d the American flag was un- 
furlf'd over the Castle of Fe rote, on the 
summit of the Eastern Cordilleras, ;;0 
miles from Jalapa. This was considered 
the 
tronge!',t fortress in :i\Iexico, except- 
ing \
(>ra Cruz. It was surrendered with- 
out resi
tance, and with it fifty-four pieces 
of cannon, some mortars, and a large 
amount of munitions of war. 
Onward the victorious army marched, 
and entered the fortified city of Puebla, 
l\lay 1.3, a city of 80,000 inhabitants; and 
there the army rested until August. Be- 
ing reinforced, Scott then pUi'hed on tow- 
anls the capital. From that very spot on 
the lofty Cordilleras, Cortez first looked 
down upon the quiet valley of l\Ie
ico, 
centuries before. Scott now beheld that 
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spacious panorama, the seat of the capital 
of the Aztecs-the "Halls of the Monte- 
zumas." He pushed cautiously forward, 
and approached the stronghold before the 
city. The fortified camp of Contreras 
was taken by the Americans on Aug. 20. 
Then the strong fortress of San Antonio 
yielded the same day. The heights of 
Churubusco were attacked. Santa Ana ad- 
yanced, and soon the whole region be- 
came one great battle-field. Churubusco 
was taken, and Santa Ana fled towards 
the capital. A l\Iexican army, 30,000 
strong, had in a single day been broken 
up by another less than one-third its 
strength in number, and at almost ey- 
ery step the Americans were success- 
ful. Full 4.000 l\Ie'(icans were killed and 
wounded, 3,000 were made prisoners, and 
thirty-se,'en piece!" of cannon were capt- 
ured on that memorable day. The Amer- 
icans had lost 1,100 in killed and 
wounded. 
They might now han entet"ed the city 
of Mexico in triumph, but General Scott 
preferred to bear the oliye-branch rather 
than the palm. As he advanced to Tacuba, 
Aug. 21, only 7 miles from the city, 
he met a deputation from Santa Ana 
to ask for an armistice, preparatory to 
negotiations for peace. It was granted. 
KICIIOLAS P. TRIST (q. v.), appointed by 
the Pnitcd States 
oycrnment to treat for 
peace, was present. The treacherous 
Ranta Ana had made this only a prete:Ü 
to gain time to strengthen the dcfcnccs 
of the city. 'Yhen the trick was dis- 
covered, Scott declared the armistice at an 
end, and ad\-anced upon the city. IÆ'ss 
than 4.000 Americans attacked Santa Ann 
with 14.000 l\[cxicans. Sept. 8, at l\Iolino 
del Rey (the King's Mill), near Chapul- 
tepec. 1'he combatants fouf!ht desperate- 
ly and suffered dreadfully. The Mexicans 
left almost 1.000 dead on the field; the 
Americans lost 800. The lofty battle- 
mented hill of Chapultepec was doomed. 
It was the last place to be defended out- 
side of the city. It was attackpd bv mor- 
tar and f'an
on !"hells and roun'd-shot, 
Sept. 12, and the assault continued until 
the next day, when the American fill" 
wayed in t'rimnph over its slmttered 
castle. The Mexicans fled into the city, 
pursued by the Americans to the very 
gates. 


That night Santa Ana and his troops, 
with the civil officers, fled from the city, 
and, at 4 A.M. the next day, a deputation 
from the municipal authorities waited 
npon Scott, begging him to spare the 
town and treat for peace. He would make 
no terms, but entered the city, Rept. 13, 
a conqueror; and from the grand plaza 
he proclaimed the conquest of the re- 
public of l\Iexico. Santa Ana made some 
feeble efforts to regain lost power, but 
failed. He was defeated in two slight 
ba ttles. Before the close of October he 
was stripped of every command, and fled 
for safety to the shores of the Gulf. The 
president of the l\Iexican Congress as- 
sumed provisional authority, and, on Feb. 
2, 1848, that body concluded a treaty of 
peace with the United States commission- 
ers at Guadalupe-Hidalgo. It was rati- 
fied by both governments, and, on July 4, 
184S, President Polk proclaimed it. It 
stipulated the evacuation of Mexico by the 
American troops within three months; the 
payment of $3,000,000 in hand, and $12,- 
000,000 in four annual instahnents, by the 
l'nited States to Mexico, for New Mexico 
and California, which had become tcrri- 
tory of the United States by f'onquest, 
and. in addition, to assume debts due 
certain citizens of the Lnited Statcs from 
::\Iexico to the amount of $3.500,000. It 
also fixed boundaries and othcrwise ad- 
justcd mattcrs in dispute. 
Pnfaithflll AmeTican citizens plotted 
Rf"hemes for the extinction of the l\Iexi- 
can RepubliC' (see KNIGHTS OF TIIE nOLDE
 
CmcLE). While the plots were fast rip- 
ening, the two governments successfully 
negotiated a treaty by which the hound- 
ary-line between the United States and 
:Mexico was defined and fixed. The treaty 
was ratified early in 1854, and it was 
agreed that the decisions of the commi:=;- 
sioners appointed under it to re\'ise the 
boundarv should be final. ßv that treatv 
the United States was to 
 be released 
from all obligations imposed by the 
treaty of peace with l\Iexico in 1848, and. 
:1S a f'Onsideration for this release, and 
for the territory ceded by l\Iexico, tl1p 
l
nited States ag-rc('d to pay the latter 

1O,000.000-$7,OOO.000 on tllP ratifiea- 
tion of the treaty, and tl1(' remainder 
as soon as the boundary-line should be 
('stablished. These conditions were com- 
174 
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plied with, and the peaceful relations Le- Miami, FORT, erected near the present 
twcen the two COlllltries have never 
incc eity of Fort \Vayne, Ind., was garrisoned 
been broken. by Ensign Holmes and ten men. On the 
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ta;:\lmAL :SCUTl"::! K
I'KY INTO I'HK CITY OF MEXICO. 


For document.. relating to the war, see 
POLK, .TAMES KNOX. See, also, the titles 
of the military and naval officers above 
mpntioned, and of the scenes of battles. 
See CUAPFLTEPEC, BATTLE OF; CHURU- 
llUSCO, BATTLE OF. 


morning of May 27, 17ô:1, he was in- 
formed that the fort at Detroit had been 
attacked, and be put his men on t11Pir 
guard. The same day an Indian woman 
eame to Holmes, saying a squaw in a 
cabin 300 yards off was iII, and wished 
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'him to bleed her. He went out, and was (qq. v.). As early as IG32 he visit- 
shot. The Rergeant followed, and was ed Boston with his wife and sta\'ed two 
made prisoner, when the rest of the gar- nights. He went to church with the Eng- 
1'ison surrendered to the Indians who lish. Governor "ïntln;op took l\Iiantono- 
swarmed in the foi'est nearby. See PON- moh and his attendants to his home and 
TIAC. made much of them. In W37 he as- 
Miami Indians, an Algonquian family sisted the English in the war with the 
that, when discovered by the Fr
nch in PEQUOD INDIANS (q. 'D.). At the be- 
W.")S, were seated nf'ar Green Bay, \Vis.; ginning of lß:
S he succeeded his uncle, 
and their chief, having a hody-guard, was Canonicus, as sachem or king of the 1\ar- 
treated with more reverence than was raganscts: and in March he granted lands 
usual among the Northern Indians. The on the island of Rhode Island to \YiIIiam 
English and the Five Nations called them Coddington and others to make a settle- 
Twightwees. In HiS3 they and their kin- ment. Entering into an agreement with 
dred (the Illinois) were attacked by the Cncas, sachem of the 
roheg-ans, not to 
IROQUOIS INDIANS (q. 'D.), whom they make war upon each other \vithout first 
drove back, though engaged at the same appealing to the English, he fell under 
time in war with the fiery Sioux. Act- the suspicions of the latter, and was cited 
ing alternately as friends and foes of the to appear lwfore the governor and council 
French, they were ruthless, and were not at Boston in lü42. Nothing being found 
trusted by Europpans. Some of them against him, he was dismissed with honor. 
were with De Nom'iIle in his expedition It was the policy of the English to fo- 
against the Five Nations in lü87; and nlPnt a rivahT between the Mohegans and 
they joined the Iroquois against tIle Hu- :K
rragansets. and Uncas was induced to 
rons and opened intercourse with the Eng- insult and injure Miantonomoh as much 
lish. In their wars with the French and as it was in his power to do. \Yhen 
the Sioux the Miamis lost heavily; and. Lncas pressf'd hard upon Miantonomoh, 
finally. in lï21, they were mostly seated the latter made war. The Narraganspts 
upon the St. .Joseph and the Maumee. wcre beaten and their sachem was made 
npar Fort \Yayne, Ind. Miami and Mau- prisoner. Lncas conveved him to the EII<T- 
mee are the same, the latter Rimply show- lish at Hartford, wher
, by the advice an
J 
ing the French pronunciation of the word. eonspnt of the magistrates and elders of 
\Yhen the struggle for dominion began the Church. this uniform friend of the 
between the .French and English the white people was put to dE'ath, in obe- 
Miamis hesitated; and wllPn the French dience to a policy that thus favored th'! 
power feII they would not aHow the Eng- Mohegans. His df'ath left an indelihle 
lish to pass through their country for a stain upon the Connecticut authorities. 
while, and joinpd PONTIAC (q. 'D.) in his The names of l\Iiantonomoh and Canon- 
operations. During the Hevolutionary icus have bef'll given to two vesspls in the 
\\'ar they weloe friends of the English; new navy of tIle United States. the first 
and wlH'n, in 1700. General Harmar was a doubl;-tnrrf't monitor, the seeond a 
sent against t hem, they put 1,500 warriors single-turret one. 
in the field, with the famons J
ittle Turt1e Michie, PETEI: S1>HTIL mi1it3ry offieer; 
at their head. TIH'y defeated Harmar. born in llredlin, Scotland, 
Iarch 24, 
but wprp crushed by \Yayne, and wpre par- lS39: came to the United Rtates in boy- 
ties to t11f' treaty at Greenvi1Ie in 1705. hood; grnduatf'd at \Vest Point and com- 
\Vhen Te('umseh conspired tlley refuspd to missioned a first lieutenant of enl!i- 
join him. hut favored the British in the neprs in 18G
. Hp was promotpd eaptain 
War of lS12. Rinee tlmt time thpv have on Nov. 2
, lSô5, and was appointpd Pro- 
rapidly declinpd. Tn lR
2 they nu
nbpred fE'
sor of Natural and E...::perimental Phi- 
about 2,500; in lROO. thc remnant on the losophy in the tTnitf'd Rtatps Military 
Quapaw resprvation. in the Indian Terri- Aeadpmy on Fpb. 14. ]R71. a post he IlPld 
tory, was only ninf'ty-two. ti1l his death. His puhIi{'ations include 
Miantonomoh, king of the Narragan- l.'h /tu,nf8 of lVo('e lIlotion Rf'7afiJlf] fo 
set Indians; born in RllOde I
land: NouJld and Light; TAfe and L('tfas of 
nephew of CANONICUS and NINEGRET .1fajor-General EJmory Upton; Pcrsonnel 
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support him was organized at Georgetown, 
Ky.; but before it had crossed the Ohio 
ncws of the surrender at Detroit reached 
them. That event stirred the patriotic 
zeal of the whole \Vestern <,ountry, and 
the greatest warlike enthusiasm prevailed. 
Volunt('ers gathered under local leaders in 
every llirection. Companies were formed 
and equippf'ù in a Ringle day, and were 
ready to march the next. They passed 
oyer the Ohio from Kentucky, Penns,yl- 
vania, and Yirginia; and the governor of 
Ohio sent forward 2,000 men under Gen- 
eral Tupper for the recovery of :Michigan. 
General Harrison was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the North- 
west. For several weeks volunteers found 
employment in driving the hostile Inùians 
from post to post, in Ohio and Indiana, 
on the borders of the extreme western 
settlements. They desolated their vil- 
lages and planhltions, aftpr the manner 
of Sullivan in 1779, and thereby in- 
curred the fiercest indignation of the 
tribes. 
Harrison took steps early to relieve 
the frontier posts - Fort Harrison, on 
the Wabash; Fort Wayne, at the head of 
the l\IaunlPe; Fort ÐpfianC'p, at tllP junction 
oi the Auglaize and l\Iaumee; and Fort 
Deposit. At Vincennes General Hopkins 
had assembled about 4,000 mounted Ken- 
tucky militia to chastise the Indians on 
the borders of Illinois. They penetrated 
the Indian country beyond the Wabash; 
but, becoming alarmed, returned to Vin- 
cennes, and left the honors of the cam- 
of the Cnited States. It came into pos- paign to be gathered by Ninian Edwards, 
sl'ssion of the English by the treaty of governor of the Territory of Illinois, who 
1763; suffered from the conspiracy of had advanced up the Illinois River with 
I'O:\'TIAC (q. v.); and it was some time about 400 men to co-operate with Hop- 
after the treaty of peace, in 1783, before kins. He succeeded in destroying several 
the British gave up the territory. The Indian villagps a.bove Peoria. Harrison, 
Americans did not take possession until mf'anwhile, was busily employed in push- 
1796. At first it was a part of the North- ing forward provisions to forts towards 
west Territory, and afterwards it formed the lake, whence his troops were to march 
a part of the Territory of Indiana. It for C'oncentration at the rapids of the 
was prected into an indeppndent Territory Maumee, where another depot was to be 
in 180!), with 'VTLLTAM HULL (q. v.) as established. 
its first governor. In August, 1812, it fell It was a miserable country to pass over 
into the hands of the British (see DE- -swampy, wooded, and made almost im- 
TROTT), and remained so until the fall of passable by heavy rains. The troops be- 
1813, when General Harrison reconquered came diRcontented and mutinous. Orders 
it (see TUA
IES, BATTLE OF THE). In given to Tupper's division to advance to 
consequence of alarming despatches from the Maumee Rapids were not, or could 
Hull, in Detroit, in July, 1812, a force to not be, obeyed; it fell back to Urbana. 
VI.-M 177 


of Sea-Coast Defence; Elements of Analyt- 
ical j[echanics
' Elements of Hydro-Me- 
chanics; and Pmctical A s tt"ono my. He 
died in West Point, N. Y., Feb. 16, 
1901. 
Michigan, STATE OF, was discovered and 
settled by .French missionaries and fur- 
traders. As early as HilO the site of De- 
troit was visited by Frenchmen, and in 
W-H some Jesuits reached the falls of St. 
Mary. The first European settlements with- 
in the present limits of Michigan were made 
there by the establishment of a mission 
by Father ,fACQUES MARQUETTE (q. v.) 
and others in }(j08. Three years later 
}'ort Mackinaw was established, and in 
1701 Detroit was foundeù. Michigan 
made slow progress in population from 
that time until it was made a Territory 
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Harrison had been yery anxious to re- 
take Detroit before winter; but the nat- 
ure of the country compelled ,him to 
wait for the freezing of the swamps. An- 
other e"-pedition, under Hopkins, marched 
up the 'Yabash to Tippecanoe, in NOH'Ill- 
LeI', 1812; but the approach of winter 

I nd insufficient clothing of his troops 
compelled him to return to Vincenncs 
after destroying one or two Indian vil- 
lages. So ended in failure the effort to 
l'eeover Michigan in the autumn of 1812. 
'1'0 this end Harrison had labored in- 
cessantly all through the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 
The lands of Michigan were first 
hrought into market for public sale in 
1818. and from that time it dates its 
prosperity. The Territory was author- 
ized in 1819 to send a delegate to Con- 
gress. and in the election the right of 
suffrage was extended to all taxable citi- 
zens. Afterwards the Indians madp im- 
pOl"taut territorial concessions, and in 
18:W all the lower peninsula and part of 
the upper were freed from Indian titles. 
The same JTear 'Yisconsin Territory was 
formed from the western portion of 1\lich- 
igan. The legislatiye power of :Michigan 
was Yested in the governor and judges 
until 18
3, when Congress transferred it 
to a council of nine persons, selected by 
the President of the rnited States from 
eighteen chosen by the citizens. The 
council was increased to thirteen in 18
5; 
hut two )Tears later the citizens were al- 
lowed to elect the councillors without the 
interference of the President or Congress. 
In 18:3.1-30 there was a territorial dispute William Hull........................... IHO" to IH13 
between Ohio and Michigan that, at one J,ewisCass... ......................... lKU .. IR3I 
time. threatened civil war: but it was George R. Porter....................... lR31 " 183-1 
Steven T. Mason........................ 1834 " 1535 
settled by Congress admitting the latter 
into the Union as a State, on condition STATE GOVERNORS. 
that it should relinquish its claim to the gteypn T. Mason....................... 
disputed territory and accept in its stead 
:


'
:w3

:

:
::::::::::::::::::: 
tIle upper peninsula. In January, 18
ï, ,TohnS. Barrv.......................... 
Michi g an was admitted. In 18..17 the spat AlpheuB Felèh...... ................. 
Will iam L. Grepn IP,T .... . .. . .. . . . . . . . . . . 
of government was removed from Detroit F.paphrodituB Ram'om.................. 
to Lansing. In 1850 a new constitution 
o

r
.M



h

d.....:.:.:::::::::::::::: 
was adopted, which. with subsequent Andrew Pnr;::ons.................. ...... 
amendments, is now in force. This State fr



IWi
p


:
J
I
::::::::::::::::::: 
took a decided stand for the '(Tnion in the Austin Blair.......... ................ 
anxious da y s of 1860. Its le!!islature met HenryH. f'rnpo........................ 

 Henry P. Baldwin ..................... 
at the beginning of January, 1861, whf'n .Tohn J. Ragley........ ............... 
its retiring governor (Moses Wisner) dp- 




esH
I:T
:


\\


I::::::::::::::::::: 
nounced the President of the Lnited JosiahW. Begole....................... 
li8 


States as a partisan, and the Democratic 
party as cause of the alarm, resentment, 
and discontent in the South, by }Jersh;tent 
misrepresentations of the principles and 
intentions of the Repuùli('an party. Hp 
dn'lared the personal liberty act of his 

tate to he right. "Let it stand," he 
said; "this is no time for timid and vaeil- 
lating counsels while the cry of treason 
is ringing in our ears." The new governor 
(Austin Blair), who was inaugurated Jan. 
3, took substantially the same ground. 
He recommended the legislature to take 
action for the support of the national 
government, and they responded by pass- 
ing resolutions, Feb. 2, pledging to that 
government all the military power and 
material resources of the State. They ex- 
pressed an unwillingness "to make <'Oln- 
promises with traitors," and refuspd to 
send delegates to the PEACE CO
GRERS 
(q. v.). The best men of the St<t te, sery- 
ing in tIle Union army, redeenlf'd this 
pledge. Michigan furnished to the 1\a- 
tional army, during the Civil War, fJO,74ï 
soldiers, of which number 14,823 perished. 
'The expenditures of the State for carry- 
ing on the war were $
.78-t.408; Lv coun- 
ties, cities, and townships for tI{e same 
purpose, $10.173.336: and for the relief 
of soldiers' families by counties. $3,5!H,- 
2-t8, or a total of nearly $17,fiOO.OOO. 
Population in 1890, 2.093,889; in 1900, 
2.4
0.982. See UNITED STATES, MICHIGAN, 
in vol. ix. 
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Rme. 


1...rm 


lR36 to IfHO 
18-10 c. lR-Il 
IRn 
IRt
 to lRI6 
IH4G " IR-I7 
18-17 
lR48 to IR.'iO 
IHIiO .. .lR52 
181i2 " 1853 
lRli3 .. IH!i!'i 
I81i1i " t81i9 
IRli9 " I81a 
1861 " 1865 
lRßIi .. I Rß9 
1869 " 1873 
1873 " IH77 
1877 " I8
1 
lRRI " IRH3 
1883 " 11;85 



STATE GOVERNORS-Continued. 


MICMAC INDIANS-MIFFLIN 


Name. 


Term. 


Russell A. Alger....................... 1885 to II-J87 
Cyrus G. Luce......................... 1881 .. 1891 
Edwin B. Winans...................... 1891 " 1893 
John T. Rich........................... IH93 " 11'96 
Hazell S. Pingree...................... 1896 " 1900 
Aaron .T. Bliss........................ . 1 I90() " I90! 
FrederICk 111. Warner................... 1904, " 1908 
tTXITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Congre... Term. 
LueiulS Lyoll..... . . .... . . 2!th to 25th 11)37 to 1839 
John Norvell............ 
4th .. 26th 1837 .. 18U 
.-\ ugustus S. Porter....... 26th " 28th 1839 .. II)!5 
William Woodbridge..... 27th " 29th 1841 " I8!7 
Lewis Cass.............. 29th " 30th 184,5 " 18!8 
Thomas Fitzgerald....... 30th 1849 
Alpheus Felch........... 30th to 32d 184,7 to 1853 
Le\\ is Cass.............. 31st .. 34th 1851 .. 1857 
Chal"les E. Stuart........ 33d " 35 th 1853 " 1859 
Zachariah Chandler. . . . . . 35th .. 43d 1857 " 1875 
Kinsley S. Billgham..... 36th 1859 " 1861 
.Jawb M. Howard........ 37th to 41st 11)62 " 1871 
Thomas \V. Ferry........ 42d 1871 
Isaac P. Christianr.y. ..... 44th ,. 4,6th 1875 to 1879 
Zachariah Chandler. . . .. . 46th 1879 
Henry P. Baldwin....... 411th 18T9 to 1881 
Omar D. Conger......... 47th to 50th 1881 " 11<87 
Thomas W. Palmer....... 4Rth .. 51st 1883 " 1889 
Francis B. Stockbridge... 50th " 5
d 188T " 1894 
James ?fc
IiIlan......... 51st .. 6õt hi'.... u I!J03 
John Patton, Jr......... 5:.1d .. 6!th 1894 .. 1895 
Julius C. Burrows....... Mth .. - 1895 " - 
RlIsf<ell A. Alger....... . . 5Hth "- 1903 " - 


Micmac Indians, the most ea
terly 
family of the Algonquian nation. They 
spread over New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Newfoundland, and Prince 
Edward Island, and were caUed by the 
neighboring tribes ,. Salt-water Indians," 
because they also inhabited the sea- 
coasts. They carried on wars with the 
Little Esquimaux, north of the St. Law- 
rence, at a very early period; and their 
chief busines!':, in peace. was fishing. 
'When De Monts attemptf.d settlements in 
that region and in Canada, the l\Iicmaes 
numhered fuUy 3,000. The French estab- 
]i!-'lwd mi!':
ions among them, and 

cured 
their frif'ndship; and they were a source 
of great anno
'ance to the English in 
tllf'ir wars in that region. The l\Iicmacs 
plundered English vessels in thf' Bay of 
:Fundy, and captured eighteen English 
vesspls in 1732. They actuaJly cruised 
in their prizes and atta('ked British armed 
vessels. From 1724 to 17GO they were 
thp active enpmies of the English in Nova 
Rc'otia; hut at the latter date, Canada 
having been captured by the English, thf' 
Hil:pibucto Mic-macs, the most formi- 
(Iah]e of the trihp, laid down their arms 
and suhmltted to English rule. The )Iic- 
macs were sun-worshippers. 


Middle Creek, KY., BATTLE OF, fought 
Jan. 10, 18ü2, in the vaney of the l3ig 
Sandy. Gen. James A. Garfield, with 
ahout 1,800 men, defeated Gen. Humphrey 
Marshall, commanding 2,500 Confederates. 
Middleton, ARTHUR, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born in Mid- 
dleton Place, on the Ashley River, S. C., 
June 26, 1742; was educated at Harrow 
and \Vestminster schools, England, grad- 
uating at Cambridge University in I ïü-t. 
After his marriage he became a planter, 
and in politics a leader of the patriots, 
and a. most efficient member of the coun- 
cil of safety. In 17iG he helped to frame 
the State constitution, and was sent to 
Congress, where he voted for and sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence. In 
li79 he took up arms in defence of 
Charleston, and was made a prisoner 
when it feJI, in 1780, when his estate 
was sequestered and he was sent a pris- 
oner, first to St. Augustine, and then to 
the prison-ship Jersey. In 1781 he W'19 
exchanged, and was a member of Congress 
from 1781 to 1783. He was a skilful 
stenographer, and took notes of the de- 
bates in which he was engaged. Mr. 
Middleton wrote some effective political 
f'gsays over the signature of A
J)B;EW 
l\IARVEL. He died on Goose Creek, S. C., 
Jan. I, 1787. His father, HENRY :\.110- 
DLETON, was president of Congress in 
1775; and his grandfather, ARTIlFR, who 
was born at Twickenham, England, was 
often in public affairs in South Carolina, 
as eadJ' as 1712. His influence WHiS al- 
ways on the side of the people. He was 
governor of the colony (l7
.)-31), and 
was afterwards in the council. 
Middleton, HENRY, author; born in 
Paris, France, March 16, 17fH; graduated 
at the Pnited States Military Academy in 
181.3; admitted to the bar in 182::!, but 
never practised. His publications include 
The Government and the Currency.; Eco- 
nomical Causes of Sla1-'ery in the Un.ïtrd 
States and Obstacles to Abolition; Pros- 
w'cts of Disunion, etc. He died in \Yash- 
ington, D. C., March lr" 18iG. 
Mifflin, TIImIAs, military officer; horn 
of Quaker parents, in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
174-t; was educatpd in tl}e ]
hiladplphia 
College; visited Europe in 17ü5, and, on 
his return, became a merchant. Having 
served in the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
117!) 
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THOMAS MIFFLIN. 


he was chosen a member of the first Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774; was appointed 
major of one of the first regiments raised 
in Philadelphia, and accompanied Wash- 
ington as aide-de-camp to Cambridge in 
the summer of 1775. All through the 
Revolutionary War :Mifflin was a faithful 
and efficient officer, rising to the rank of 
major-general in 1777. He was eloquent 
in speech, and waR efficient in rousing his 
countrymen to action when necessary. In 
this way, traversing Pennsylvania, he 
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caused large numbers of its citizens to 
flock to the standard of Washington before 
the attack on the enemy at Trenton. lIe 
was quartermaster-general, and, in 1777
 
was a member of the Board of war. l\1if- 
flin was one of "Conway's Cabal," a con- 
spiracy to put Gates in the place of Wash- 
ington. Late in 1782 he was elected to 
Congress, and was president of that body 
in the last month of that year, when 'Vash- 
ington resigned his commi!'sion into their 
hanùs. Gmeral 
Iiffiin was a delegate to 
the convention that framed the national 
Constitution ( 1787), and was president 
of the supreme executive council of Penn- 
sylvania (1788-g0). He was also presi- 
dent of the convention that framed his 
State c.onstitution (l7!JO), and was gov- 
ernor of the State from 17!H to 1800. He 
was very efficient in quelling the Whiskey 
Insurrection in 17g4. He died in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Jan. 20, 1800. 
Mifflin, FORT. The firing of the first 
gun upon FORT )IERCER (q. v.) was the 
signal for British vessels to approach and 
attaek Fort :L\Iifflin, opposite. They had 
made tlleir way through the obstructions 
near Billing!'port. 'The .41lgusta, ship-of- 
war, and other armed vessels, came up the 
river, but were kept at hay by American 
galleys and floating hatteries. The attack 
was deferred until the morning after (Oct. 
23, 1777) the assault on Fort Mercer. A 
beavy cannonade was brought to bear on 
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the British fleet by the American flotilla, Sept. 0, 18Gl; promoted lieutenant-colonel 
and at the same time an equally heavy GIst New York Infantry, May 31, 18ü2, 
fire was kept up by the ro;yal vessels on and colonel, Sept. 30 following; brigadier- 
Fort l\IifHin, the little I!arrison of which general, May 12, 18G4; major-general, Ocl 
was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 21, 18G5; and was mustered out of the 
Smith, of Maryland. Smith made a gal- volunteers, Sept. 1, 18G6. On July 28, 1866, 
lant defence. A hot shot from the fort he was commissioned colonel of the 40th 
set fire to the A1lgusta, and she blew up. United States Infantry; Dec. 15, 1880, 
After an engagement of sCYeral hours, the promoted brigadier-general; April 5, 
Briti"h fleet retired, and the Americans re- 1890, major-general; .Tune G, 1900, lieu- 
maincd ma!"ters of the Delaware a short tenant-general, under an act of Con- 
time longer. Finally the British erected gress of that date; Feb. 5, 1901, 
batteries on Province Island. that com- was appointed lieutenant - general under 
manded Fort Mifflin, and brought up a the law reorganizing the army: and 
large floating battery, and four G4-gun Aug. 8, 1903 was retired. During 
ships and two 40-gun ships to at- the Civil \Yar he di
tinguished himself 
tack the fort. On Kov. 10 the British at Fair Oaks (wounded), l\'Ialyern Hill, 
opened their batteries on land and water. :Fredericksburg, Chancellor<;ville (wound- 
Lieutf'nant-Colonel Smith, with his garri- ed), Ream's Station, and in the opera- 
son of 300 men, sustained the siege six tions against Richmond; and after the 
consecutive days. \Yhen every gun was war conduded a number of campaigns 
dismounted, and the fort was almost a against the hostile Indians, notahly 
ruin. the garrison left in the night (J\ov. against the Apaches under Geronimo and 
16), after firing the remains of the bar- Natchez, whose surrender he forced. He 
racks, and escaped to Fort :Mercer, which represented the army at the seat of the 
Colonel Greene, despairing of relief, eyac- war between Turkey and Greece, and also 
uated Nov. 20. During the siege of Fort Dt the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
Mifflin, about 250 men of the garrison were in 1897. In the war against Spain in 
killed and wounded. The British loss is 1898 he visited Cuba and commandpd the 
not known. See MERCER, FORT. expedition to PORTO RICO (q. v.). 
Milan Decree. See BERLIN DECREE, Milet, PIERRE. 
ee JESUIT 1\IISSIO
S. 
THE; E1.IßARGO ACTS; ORDERS I
 COUNCIL. Military Academy, UNITED STATES, 
Milburn, \YILLIA:M HEXRY, clergyman; a government institution at "
est Point, 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 26, 1823; N. Y.; established by act of Congress, 
was educated in Philadelphia, Pa., Jack- March 16, 1802, for the purpose of edu- 
sonville, Ill.. and at Illinois College. When eating and training young men in the 
fi,'e years old he lost the sight of one eye theory and practice of military science, 
by an accident. and subsequently became to become officer;;; in the Cnited States 
totally blind. He was licensed as a Meth- army. Attempts had been made by Wash- 
ûdist pn>acher in Illinois in 1843, and ington in 1793 and Iï96 to have Congreiìs 
LI .l\"elH:
U about 1,500,000 miles in Amer- establish an institution for this purpose. 
ica and Europe. He afterwards lectured Cadets are appointed, one from each con- 
and preached in the rnited States, Can- gressional district, Territory, and the 
ada, and Europe. After 1845 he was District of Columbia, by the Secretary of 
chaplain of each house of Congress sev- War, at the request of the Representa- 
eral times. His publications include Rifle, tive or Delegate in Congress of the dis- 
A xe, and Raddle-Bags: Ten rears of trict or Territory in which the applicant 
Preacher Life; Lance, ('ross, and Canoe; is an actual resident. There are also 
etc. He died ill Santa Barbara, Ca!., April thirty appointments at large, specially 
10, lU03. conferred bv the President of the Unit('d 
Miles, J\ET.SON ApPLETO
, military offi- States. In' 1901 there were three extra 
cer: horn in \Vestminster, 
Iass., Aug. 8, cadets at the Academy, who were author- 
18
Ç); was engaged in mercantile business ized by Congress to enter it at their o\\n 
in Boston till the outbreak of the Civil cxpense, from Venezuela, Costa Rica, and 
'Val'; entered the volunteer army as a Ecuador. The Representatiye may nomi- 
captain in the 22d l\Iassachusetts Infantry, nate a legally qualified second candiùate, to 
181 
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he designated the alternate. The alternate ties for offences is inflexible rather than 
will receive from the \Yar Department a severe. Examinations are held in each 
letter of appointment, and will be ex- January and June, and cadets deficient 
<1millcd with the regular appointf'e, and in either conduct or studies are dis- 
if duly qualified will bp admitted to the charged. From ahout thè middle of .Tune 
Academy, in the event of the failure of to the end of _\ugust cadets li\"{' in camp, 
the principal to pass the prescribed pre- engaged only in mi1itary duties and re- 
liminary eÅaminations. Appointees to the celving practical military instructions. 
Military Academy must be between seven- Cadets are aUowed but one leave of ab- 
tt>en and twenty-two )Tears of age, free sence during the course, and this is grant- 
from any infirmit), which nIa)' render them ed at the expiration of the first two 
unfit for military sprvicf', and able to )"ears. The pay of a cadet is $:>-!O per 
pa
s a careful eÅamination in nading, )'car. The number of students at the 
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writing, orthography, arithmetic, gram- acaùemy is usnaUy about 42,;. An an- 
mar, geography, and history of the United nual board of visitors is appointp(l, 
States. Hcven by the President of the rnited 
The course of instruction requires States. two by the president of the Sen- 
four ;\"ears. and is largely mathematical ate. and three by the speaker of the House 
and professional. The principal subjpcts of Representatins. They visit the acad- 
taught are mathematics, French, draw- emy in June, and are present at the con- 
ing, drill regulations of all arms of the eluding exercises of the graduating 
serYÏce, natural and exp('rimental philos- class of the )"ear. The superintpndpnt 
ophy, chemistr.r, chemical pllysics, min- in 1903 was COL. ALDERT L. J\hLLS, 
eralogy, geology, and electricity, history, U. S. A. (q. v.), and the militaQ" anù 
interna tional, constitutional, and mili- academic staff consisted of sennty-nine 
tary law, Spanish, civil and military engi- persons. 
neering, art and scicnce of war, and ord- Upon graduation, the class is dividpd 
nance and gumwry. The disciplinp is IJY the academic hoard into thrpp Sf'C- 
,err strict, and the enforcement of penal- tions of varying amI HllPqnal nllmlwrs, 
lR
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nr-cording to class rank; the highest, in-chief, Lieut.-Gen. John :i\I. ::;chofield; 
usually very small, is recommended for senior vice - commander - in - chief Acting 
appointment in any corps of the army; Yolunteer I.ieut. Charles P. Clark; junior 
the second in any corps, excepting the yice-commander-in-chief, Brig.-Gen. Henry 
engineers; and the third in any corps, C. )Ierriam; recorder-in-chief, Brev. Lieut.- 
ðcepting engineers and artiIIelT. Com- CoI. John P. Xicholson; registrar-in-chief 
missions for the rank of second lieutenant BrEv. l\Iaj. 'Villiam P. Huxford; treas- 
are then conferred by the President, in urer-in-chief, Paymaster George De F. 
accordance with these recommendations. Barton; chancellor-in-chief, Brev. Brig.- 

ee LEAVEXWORTH, FORT; l\IO
ROE, FORT; Gen. "ïIliam L. ,Tames; chaplain-in-chief, 
RILEY, FORT; and 'VILLETT'S POINT. Brev. :Maj. Henry S. Burrage. 
Military Departments. See AR)IY. Militia, LXITED STATES. The pressure 
Military, or Martial, Law is built on ('f wars with the Indians in the Korth- 
no settled principle, but is arbitrary, and, west forced Congress to undertake the or- 
in truth, no law; but E.ometimes indulged, ganization of the militia throughout the 
rather than allowed, as law.-Sir J[atthcw rnion. This was a di1lìcult task, for at 
Ilale. See HABEAS CORPUS; )IrLLIGAK, once there was a conflicting claim for au- 
CASE OF. thority in the matter between the national 
Military Order of Foreign Wars, and State governments. The Pre
ident 
an organization founded in Xew York caIled the attention of Congress to the sub- 
City, Dec. 2i, ISa4, by the veterans and ject on Aug. 7, liS!). Immediate action 
descendants of veterans of one or more was t.lkf'n. The matter was referred to a 
of the five wars waged between the rnit- committee. but they did not report that 
ed 
tates and foreign powers. The pur- se!'
ion, and a new committee was appoint- 
po!'e of this organization is "to perpetu- ed Jan. 15, li90. A plan was arranged 
ate the name,; amI memory of brave and by General Knox, Secretary of 'Yar. A 
ll'yal men who took part in establishing bill was offered on July 1, 17f10, but there 
and maintaining the principles of the were no further proceedings on thc sub- 
gm'ernment," and c'to preserve reeonls ject during that se
sion. Soon after the 
and documents relating to said wars, and assembling of the third ses
ion of the 
to celebrate the annivf>rsaries of historic first Congress, another committee was ap- 
(','cnts connected therewith." A C0111- pointed (Dec. 10, liaO) b.v the House of 
mandery ma;y be established in any State. Hepresentatives, and a bill reported, but 
A national commandery was instituted no result was reached at that session. 

Iarch 11, ISa6, with the following 01lì- The President, in his message at the opcn- 
cers: Commander - general, l\Iaj. - Gen. ing of the second Congress, called atten- 
Alexander S. 'Yebb, U. S. A.; secretary- tion to it. and another committee was ap- 
g<'lleral, James H. l\Iorgan, Kew York pointed (Oct. 31, lial). A bill for the 
City; treasurer - general, Edward S. organization of the militia passed the 
f'ayres; registrar-general, Rev. Henry N. House of Representatives, and the 
enate 
\\'a
 lIe; historian-general, Capt. Samuel made amendment,; wh.ich the House would 
E. Cross, U. S. V.; recording-general, 1I0t agree to. A committee of eOnff'relWe 
(,harIPs D. \Yalcott. was appointed, and the bill was pa
sl'd 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, )larch "!.i, lia"!.. 
ome amendments \\"Pre 
at
 organization founded by o1lìcers and made tIlf> next session, and the militia 
e
-omcers of the army, navy, and marine sYE.tem then adopted remained, with very 
corps of the 1:nited States, who were en- little alteration, until the breaking out 
gag('d in the Civil War of ISGI-G:>. Only of the Civil War in ISM. 
the eldest dirf'ct male lineal descendant, ft providf'd for :l geographical arrangc- 
according to the rules of pt"Ïmogf>niture, ment of the militia hy thf' State If>gislat- 
i:
 eligihlf' to mf>mlwrRhip. Tlwrf> are in ures into companies, battalions, reginJl-'nts, 
all twenty-one conllnanderif>s, one re1're- Lrigndes, and divisions; each company to 
s..nting the District of Columbia, and eaeh cllnsist of sb..ty-four men, each hattalion 
of tll<' others representing a State. Tn of five companies, each regiment of two 
Inoo the total membf>rship was 9,043. battalions, and each brigade of four rf'gi- 
The following were officers: Commallder- ments. Each çompallY, battalion, rcgi- 
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ment, and division was officered as now, the militia by the captain of the com- 
except tha.t the commander of a regiment pany within whose bounds he might re- 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This side; such citizen to arm and equip him, 
arrangement was long perpetuated in the self and appear for exenise when called. 
}'egular army, as well as in the militia. This law simply adopted the system as it 
The rank of colonel, however, had been stood in each State. By another act it 
established in both services. There was authorized the President, in caSe of in- 
provision made. for one company of light vasion by any foreign nation or Indian 
troops to ea('h battalion, and at least one tribe, or imminent danger thereof, or in 
company of artillery and one of horse to case of insurrection in any State, applica- 
each division, to be formed out of vol un- tion being made by its legislature or its 
teers, and to be clad in uniform at their executive, to call forth the militia of the 
own expense. Each State wa.s to appoint State or States most convenient to the 
an adjutant-general for the general super- scene of action. \Vhenever there should 
intendence of the whole militia system. be an invasion, or insurrection, or com- 
Every able-bodied male citizen between the bination to resist the laws too strong to 
ages of eighteen and forty-five years, with be suppressed by the civil authorities, the 
certain exceptions, was to be enrolled in President was authorized to call out the 
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Official DesiKDation of State Troopa. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE STATE MILITIA ON DEC. 1, 1900. 
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f.r..:: :::::: :::::::::: 
Arizona. ............. National Guard of Arizona ............. 
Arkan.... ....... ..... Arkau.... State Guard................... 
California............. National Guard of California. .... ....... 
Colorado............. Nntional Guard of Colorado. ............ 
Connecticut........... National Guard of Connecticut .......... 
Delaware.............. National Guard of Delaware... .., ....... 
Di.trict of Columbia. .. National Guard District of Columbia. . . " 


';,';.
i
::: :::::::::::. Ò


i:i
 

::I


r.'::.:::::::: ::::::::: 
GU81n _................. ......... Guam Volunteers................... .... ....... 
Hawaii. ................'" u Hawaiian National Guard................. 
Idaho. ..... .. . ... ..... ltIaho National Guard.. . . . .. .. ..... . .. . 
IIlioois................ IIlinoi. National Gunrd..... ..... ....... 
Indiana............... Indiana LeJ!ion .... ........... .......... 
Indian Territory. ..... lodian Territory Militia*................ 
IOwR.........__....... 10"'"8 Nationsl Guard................... 
Kans... .............. Knn.a. National Guard................. 
Kentucky............. Kentucky National Guard.............. 
Louisiana.... ........ LouiøianaState National Guard........... 
Maine................ National Guard State of Maine... ....... 
:l\Iaryland............. Maryland National Guard.............. 
ì\I...sachuselts......... !\Ia.s'\chu.etts Volunteer Militia......... 
:l\Iichigan.. ......._... !IlichiJ!an National fJuard............... 
Minne.ota ............ ;'\Iational Guard of :\Iinnesota............ 
M!ssis.ippL........... Mississippi National Guard....... ..... 
M..sourL............. National Guard of l\Ii.."uri............. 
Montana. .. ... . .. .. ... N alional Guard of Montana. . ... . ... .. .. 
Nebraska.............. N.bra.ka National Guard............... 
Nevada............... Nevarla National Guard................ 
New Hampshire....... New Hampshire National Guard........ 
New Jerlley........... National Guard of New Jersev.......... 
Npw Mt""xico............ NRtional Guard or New Mexi('o......... 
New York .......... National Guard State of New york...... 
North Carolina........ .....orth Carolina National fJuard.. ...... . 
North Dakota......... North Dakota Natiooal Guard.......... 
Ohio.................. Ohio National Guard. .................. 
Oklahoma............. Oklahoma National Guard.............. 
Ore,:ron... ...... u....... OreE'on National Guard................... 
::

oø){


i.
.:::;;:::: 
:::;n
:c


t
a




):



i
::::::::::: 
Rhode Island....... . .. Brigade of Rhode Island Militia......... 
Sl\moa.................. Samoan \Tolunteers........... .......... 
South Caro!ioa........ South Carolina Volunteer State Troop".. 
South Dakota......... South Dakota National Guard........... 
Teone..ee............. National Guard State of Tenn....ee...... 
Tex... .......... ....... Tex... Volunteer Guard................. 
Utah ................. National Guard of Utah................ 
Vermont.............. NaUonal Guard of Vermont............. 
Vir
ini&.................. Virginia Volunteers ..................... 
:ashinKton........... National Guard of Washington.......... 
w
s
o

r:.i
.I&
:::::::: 
f::o



i
:t
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d


::::::::::: 
Wyoming. ............ Wyoming National Guard....... ....... 


Grand a
reKateø.. 


The total orKanlzed force I. 105,845. 
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r Total Liable' State 
Infantry. Author- tos


:
:? APS



ia- 
t) -< \zed. 
- ---- 


24 
6 
17 
63 
55 
18 
15 
17 
14 
91 
I:' 
7 
6 
\113 
13 
26 
6 
7 
16 
6 
15 
38 
8 
20 
28 
. 
9 
I 
I 
15 
43 
3 
69 
17 
9 
21 
6 
7 
178 
19 
'9 
3 
2 
50 
U 
18 
2 
II 
20 
8 


911 


191 


99 
258 
181 
73 


390 


93 


36:' 


'4i 


39 


71 
246 


95 


63 
66 
130 
115 
343 


51 
.9 
'47 
240 
III 
865 
46 


191 
21 


50 
73 
20 
67 


4,576 


158 


140 
46 
37 
'43 
i42 


200 
121 


93 
678 


1,027 


138 
279 


60 
63 


73 
140 
II 
370 
23 
66 
200 
74 
284 
98 
96 


210 


76 
190 
64 
'69 


6,459 


1,949 
163 
382 
1,630 
2,991 
897 
2,168 
449 
1,213 
1,167 
3,416 
42 
790 
5116 
6,535 
739 


1,806 
1,0911 
1,762 
780 
1,252 
1.8n6 
3,874 
2,800 
23 0 2 
'9
8 
2,.41 


950 
1M 
1,
67 
3,397 
274 
13.448 
1,618 
557 
4,171 
498 
9')5 
9,3:J4 
6110 
786 
68 
2,05t1 
52 
1.480 
2,793 
286 
617 
80:' 
669 
945 
\!,t\9:l 
348 


96,899 


7,788 
t 
898 
t 
6,471 
t 
4,108 
750 
1I,3
'I) 
1,4,8 
12,344 


170,000 
12,oon 
17 ,200 
262,000 
260.000 
100.000 
107,000 
29,000 
50.000 
85,000 
290,000 
1"00 
4:ÕOO 
27,000 
800.000 
650,000 
5,000 
350,000 
110,000 
415.000 
140,000 
110,000 
210,000 
460,000 
280,00 0 
200.000 
235,000 
415,000 
34,000 
loo,OJI1 
6,600 
35,1100 
390,nOo 
.0,000 
950 000 
250.000 
37,000 
650,000 
62,0 0 0 
62,noO 
900.000 
170,000 
69,000 
4f1O 
1l0,OOO 
5:1,000 
165,000 
350.000 
40,000 
45,000 
300.000 
96,000 
130.000 
400,000 
180,000 


t 

 
.4,710 
t 
154,247 
37,000 
138,450 
5,000 
31,3
5 
16,OO(J 
25,000 
t 
t 
1,000 
205.000 
45,000 
1\ 
50,
00 

q,uo 
7,000 
21.0()() 
3:1,O()() 
50.1100 
323.P()() 
90,000 
61,000 
6,1100 
10,000 
1O.0()() 
15,000 
2,000 
30.000 
174.0110 
31.3"5 
575.0
0 
6.0no 
11.000 
191,000 
1\ 
30,000 
35 0 ,000 
t 
37,500 
t 
8.000 
6,700 
14.0nO 
5.000 
10.000 
9,5t10 
11,200 
t 
Ifi.700 
100,000 
5,000 


. None organized. t No limit. t Unknown. 'None. 


'3,282,407 
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2,0011 
21,11041 
IO,6
6 
4,601 
t 
3,694 
2,131 
3,500 
t 
2,051 
2,700 
6,592 
3,429 
3,729 
1,800 
3,000 
1,124 
2,113 
t 
l,fi99 

.:

 
18: n oo 
:',000 
933 
9,4
6 
2,164 
1,585 
11.103 
1,I1On 
1,030 
5,000 
1,000 
3,000 
t 
1,000 
t 
6,171 
1,877 
8,359 
3,122 
1,078 


199,694 


11,448,300 
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militia in such numbers as he might deem their camp at Beech Grove. They were 
necessary. hard pressed by the Nationals, who had 
The militia of the States and Terri- gained a position where their great guns 
tories constitute primarily an armed local commanded the Confederate works. The 
constabulary that may be called out by next morning the Confederates were gone. 
the governor as commander-in-chief on the The beleaguel'ed troops had escaped si- 
r('quest of a sheriff or other local author- lently across the river, under cover of 
ity to aid in the enforcement of law, pre- darkness, abandoning everything in their 
serve order, etc. In the Civil 'Val' as camp and destroying the Yessels that car- 
well a.s that against Spain the bulk of ried them oyer the stream. The Na- 
the ,"olunteer army of the United States tionals lost 247 men, of whom thirty-nine 
was drawn from the militia of the States, were killed; the Confederates lost 34D, of 
and in their more extended service these whom 19
 were killed and eighty-nine 
soldiers lose for the time being their State were made prisoners. 
organization and become subject wholly Millard, JOSEPH HOPKI
S, legislator; 
to the orders of the President. born in Hamilton, Canada, in April, 1836; 
The table on opposite page, compiled by removed to Omaha in 1856, where he en- 
Capt. 'V. R. Hamilton, U. S. A., shows the gaged in banking. He was the founder 
condition of the State militia on Dec. 1, and president of the Omaha National 
1900. Bank; maJ"or of Omaha for one term; 
Mill Spring, BATTLE OF. At Beech gonrnment director of the Union Pacific 
Groye and 
Iill Spring, Ky., there were railroad for six years and director for 
gathered by the middle of January, 1862, seven :rears; and a Republican United 
about 10,000 effective Confederate soldiers, States Senator in 1901-07. 
with twenty pieces of artillery, under the Milledge, JOH
, statesman; born in 
command of General Crittenden. Gen. Savannah, Ga., in 1757. He was active 
George II. Thomas was sent to attack in civil and military affairs in Georgia 
them, and, if successful, to push over the during the Revolutionary 'Val', and in 
Cumberland Mountains and liberate the li80 was appointed attorney-general of 
east Tennesseeans from Confederate rule. the State. From 1792 to 1802 he was a 
He di,"ided his forces, giving a smaller member of Congress, excepting one term, 
number to the command of General and from 1802 to 1806 was governor of 
SdlOepf, and leading the remainder him- the State. He founded the Univel"sity of 
self. Whm he was within 10 miles of Georgia, and the legislature gave his 
the Confederate camp the insurgents came name to the State capital. He died in 
out to meet him. At early dawn (Jan. Sand Hills, Ga., Feb. 9, 1818. 
I!)) the Confedpra tes. 5.000 strong, led by Miller, ADAl\[, clergyman; born in 
701licoffer, met the Union piC'kets-'Vool- "Maryland in 1810; ordained a Methodist 
ford's cavalry. A !,\pvere battle was soon minister in 1830; became a physician in 
aftprwanls begun on the siM of the Na- 1843. In connection with DR. 'VILLIA}[ 
tionals by the Kpntucky and Ohio regi- NAST (q. v.) he founded the German 
nlPnts and Captain Kinney's battery. It branch of the Methodist Church. At the 
was hecoming very warm, when Col. R. J.J. time of his death he was the oldest phy- 
McCook came up with Ohio and 
finne- sician in the Cnited States, with one ex- 
sot a troops. also a Tennessee brigade and ception. He died in Chicago, July 29, 
a section of artillery. For a time it was 1901. 
doubtful which side would prevail. They Miller, CINCINNATUS HEINE (better 
were hotly contesting the possession of a known as JOAQUIN 
lILLER), author; born 
commanding hill when Zollicoffer was in \Vabash district, Ind., Nov. 10, 1841; 
killed at the head of his column. General went with his parents to Oregon in 1850; 
Crittenden immediately took his place, 
ubsequently engaged in mining in Cali- 
and the struggle for the hill continued fomia, and studied law. In 1863 he edit- 
3 hout two hours. A galling fire from ed the Democratic Register, in Eugene, 
Minnesota troops and a charge of Ohio Ore., a weekly paper which was accused 
troops with bayonets compelled the Con- of disloyalty and suppressed; in lRß3-6ß 
federates to give way and retreat toward!'! practised law in Canton City, Ore.; and 
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lector of the port of Salem frmn 182.3 to 
1849. He died in Temple, N. H., July 7, 
1851. 
Miller, .ToAQrIx. 
CIXNATUS HEI:\"E. 
Miller, JOSEPH NELSOX, naval officer; 
born in Ohio, :Kov. 22, 1836; entered the 
navy in 18.)l; was promoted passed mid- 
shipman in lS56; master in 1838; lieuten- 
ant in 1860; lieutenant-commander in 
1862; commander in 1870; captain in 
1881; commodore in 18!)4; and rear-ad- 
miral, 
Iarch 
1, 1807; and was retired, 
Xov. 22, 18DS. During the Civil \Yar he 
served with distinction as executive offi- 
cer of the iron-clad Passaic in the attack 
upon Fort J\Ic_\.lIister and I.'ort Sumter, 
anù on the /Jlolladllock in the two engage- 
nlPnts with Fort Fisher. In IS75, while 
conunandcr of the 1'uscarora, he made 
deep-sea sounding-s in the Pacific Oeean 
behnen the Hawaiian aUll l<'iji I:-;lands. 
In 1897, with the Brooklyn, he represent- 
ed the "Cnited States at Queen Yic- 
toria's jubilee; in August of the 
same vear was made commander of 
the P.;cific station; and in _-\ugn..;t, 
] SqH. he raised and f-;aluted the 

\HlC'rj('an flag at Honolulu, the 
hlst act in the annexation of Ha- 
waii to the Fnited f'tates. During 
the war with Spain he org-anized 
the naval resenes on the Pacific 
coast. 
Miller, SAMUEL, I.I...D., theolo- 
gi:m; born in Dover, Del.. Oet. :H, 
171H1; graduated at the. rnin.rsity 
of Pelll1f-;vlYania in 17S!); ministcr 
of a Pr

byterian church in Xcw 
York Citr from 17D3 to 1813, and 
\\",IS notcd as a political and theo- 
logic-al writcr. }'rom Hn:J to 1849 
he was Profef-;!'or of Ecclesiaf-;tical 
II istory and Church Govcrnmcnt iu 
the Thcological Seminary at I>rinec- 
ton. His published works are quite 
numerous. Dr. )[iller was an early 
/}wmher of the American Philof-;oph- 
ical Socipty. He died in Princeton, 

. .T., .Tan. 7, lS.")O. 
Niagara frontier. especially in the hattle Miller, KnrrEL FREEMAN, juri:-;t; Lorn 
at Xiagara Falls. or Lundy's Lane, in .Tuly, in Riehmond, Ky., April fi, 1RHi; grad- 
1814. For his Rervices there he was hrev- uatcd at Tranf-;ylvania University in 1838; 
ctted brigadier-general, and received from )"f'1Iloypd to Iowa in ] 8:;0; a ppoint- 
Congress a gold medaJ. He was governor cd assoéÏate ,justice of the {Tnitpd St:Jtes 
of Arkansas from 1819 to 1823, and col- Rupreme Court by President Lincoln in 
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in 18ü6-70 was judge of Grant count
y, 
Ore. Later he went to London, where he 
published his first book of poems. Return- 
ing to the United States he spent sewral 
:rears in newspaper work in \\' ashington. 
Since 1887 he has resided in Oakland, Cal. 
In ]8!)7-t)S he was correspondent for the 
1\ew York .lournal in the Klondike. His 
publications indude Songs of the Hicrras; 
Song8 of the Sltnland.; J'he Ship of thc 
DC80"t; Life .Among the Jlod.ocs; The 
One Fair 1Yoman; Shadows of Shasta; 
Songs of Far - A. '/.cuy Lands 7. '49, or thc 
Gold-Rrd"crs of thc ,ç:icrJ'as; Thc Life 
of Christ, etc. He has also written plays, 
including Thc Hilcllt Jlall; '49; the Dan- 
ites; Tally-Ho, etc. 
Miller, J_UIES, military olIicer; Lorn in 
Peterboro, N. H., _\.pril 2;J, 1776: entered 
the army as major in IHOS, and waf-; lieu- 
tenant-colonel and leader of the 
\meri- 
cans in the battle at Brownstmrn in 1812. 
He was distinguished ill events 011 the 
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JAMES MIT.I.ER. 


See MILLER, CIN- 
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ISG
. He died in \Yashington, D. C., Oct. Vnion army; and after his discharge was 
1:3, 1800. admitted to the bar and practised law at 
Miller, \YALTER, philologist; born in Fort 'Ya,yne, Ind., in 18lHj-74. In the lat- 
.Ashland county, 0., .May 5, 18G4; grad- tel' rear he moved to Indianapolis and 
uatell at the University of Michigan became a law partner of BE
JA
nX H,AR- 
in 1884, and studied in the University of RISOX (q. l',), He was Attorney-General 
Leipsic in 1884-83 and 188!)-!H. He was of the Cnited States (188!)-!)3) in l"}resi- 
instructor of Latin and Sanskrit in 1887- dent Harrison's cabinet, and afterwards 
88 and acting assistant professor in 1888- resumed practice in Indianapolis. 
80. In 180
 he was called to the chair of Millet, FRAXCIS DAns, artist; born in 
C'lassical Philology in the Stanford Uni- Mattapoisett, Mass., Kov. 3, 184G; grad- 
nrsity. He is the author of Excal'atiolls uated at Harvard College in 1860; studiell 
upon the Akropolis at Athens; 'l'he 'l'he- at the Royal Aeademy of Fine Arts 
atre of 'l'horicus J ' Latin Prose Composi- in _-\.ntwerp in 1871-72, was secretar
- 

ion for College Use; Pronunciation of of the Massachusetts Commission to the 
Greek and Latin Proper 3.
ames; History Vienna Exposition in 1873, and art cor- 
of the Akropolis of Athens; Johan.ncs respondent for the London Daily Yell;
, 
Orcrbeek J' f{('icntific }.
amcs of Latin antI the London Graphic, and the New York 
Greek Derivation; 'l'he ROman Religioll,: lleralcl during the Russo-Turkish war of 
Steller's Great Sea Beasts, etc. 1877-78. In 18!J2-93 he was director of dec- 
Miller, \Yn,LIAM. founder of the sect pf orations and of functions at the "
orld's 
MILJ.ERITES, or ADYEXTISTS (q. v.); born Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and 
in Pittsfield, -:\Ia!'!<., Feb. 5, 1782; was in 18!J8 was art correspondent for the Lon- 
mainl.r self-taught during his leisure mo- don 1'imes and HQ1'per's lJ'eekly at Manila, 
menb;; while working on a farm. At the Philippine Islands. He designed the cos- 
bfginning of the \Yar of 1812 he was a. tumcs for the repre:;;entation of the Oedi- 
rccruiting officer. and later a captain in [Ius Tyral/lIlls of Sophocles bJ' Harvard 
the army. During 11Ïs early manhood he students in 1880; has executed a large 
lcad and advocated the teachinas of Vol- amount of decorative work; and received 
taire, Thomas Paine. and Hum
. Subse- numerous foreign war medals. 
quently he was converted to Christian- Milligan, CASE OF. On Oct. 5, 1864, 
itJ', and joined a Baptist church. He be- Lambdin P. -:\IiIligan, while at home in 
came a deep student of the Old Testament Indiana, was arrested, with others, for 
prophecies, which convinced him that treasonable designs, by order of Gen. AI- 
Christ would reappear to judge the ,vorlll vin P. Hovey, cOlllmanding the military 
between the years 1831 and lRH. Churches district of Indiana; on Oct. 21 brought 
were thrown open to him everywhere and before a military commission convened at 
multitudes flocked to hear hi; inter
reta.- Indianapolis by. General Hovey, tried on 
tion of prophecy. "
hen the time set by certain charges and specifications, found 
:Father ::\IiIler, as he was popularly called, guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, Friday, 
for the second advent of Christ had ex- 
Jay W, 18G5. The proceedings of the 
ph'ed, the majority of his followers, about military commission closed in JanuaQ', 
50,000, did not gh'e up their faith in the 1863. When the circuit court of the "Cnit- 
8peedy coming of the Saviour. On April ed States met at Indianapolis in Jan- 
25, 1845, a convention was called, which uary, 1865, the grand jury did not indid 
agreed upon a declaration of faith and Milligan, who then petitioned the court to 
the name Adventists. Father ::\IiIler's be brought before it and tried by jury or 
Dream of the Last Day was widely cireu- releaRed. \Yith the petition \Vas filed the 
lated. He died in Low Hampton, N. Y., order appointing the commission, the 
Dec. 20. 1849. cllarges, finding of the commission, with 
Miller, \YILLIA:\I HEXRY HARRISOX, law- the order from the "'ar Department re- 
yer; born in Augusta, X. Y., Sept. 6, 1840; citing that the sentence was approved by 
.spent his early life on a farm; and the PresidPTlt, and directing that the sen- 
graduated at Hamilton College in 18Gl. tence be carried out without dela.v. The 
He settled in :\Iaumee City, 0., where he judge!'! dif1'ered on three questions: ( I ) 
taught school a year; then entered the \Yhethcr on the facts submitted a writ of 
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habeas corpus should be issued; (2) 
Whether Milligan ought to be discha.rged; 
(3) Whether the military commission had 
acted within its jurisdiction; and these 
were submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The first two ques- 
tions were answered in the affirmative, the 
third in the negative, Justices Davis, 
Grier, Nelson, Clifford, and Fields holding 
that Congress had not the constitutional 
power to authorize such commission-that 
the Constitution forbids it, and is the su- 
preme law of the land, in war as in peace. 
Chief-Justice Chase, supported by Justices 
Wa
'ne, Swayne, and :Miller, held that Con- 
gress has the power to authorize military 
commissions in time of war; but aB con- 
curred in the answers given to the three 
questions submitted, and Milligan was 
released. "The decision of the court 
overthrew the whole doctrine of military 
arrest and tnal of private citizens in 
peaceful States."-Lalor's Cyclopædia of 
Polit-ical Sdence, vol. ii., p. 433. See 
HABEAS CORPUS. 
Milliken's Bend, a locality in Louisi- 
ana, attacked by Confederates under Gen. 
H. McCulloch; repulsed June G, 1863, by 
Union forces (mostly colored), aided by 
the gunboats Choctaw and Lexington. 
Union 10Rs, killed and woundpd, 404. 
Mills, ALBERT LEOPOLD, military officer; 
born in Kew York City, May 7, 1834; 
graduated at the United States Military 
Academy, and was commissioned a second 
]jputenant in the 1st United States 
Cavalry, and selected as military in- 
structor in 1879: Professor of Military 
Scipnce anù Tactics in the South Carolina 
Amdemy in 1886; promoted first lieu- 
tenant of 1st Cavalry in 1889; adjutant 
of 1 st Ca vaIry in 18DO-94; and promoted 
captain of the Gth Cavalry, Oct. 8, 18D8. 
In the war with Spain (1898) he was ap- 
pointed captain and assi
tant adjutant- 
general of volunteers May 12. He !'!ervf'd 
on the frontier during the war against the 
Sioux Indians in 1890; was engaged in 
the Santiago campaign at Las Guasimas 
and Santiago City, in 1898, where he was 
wounded; was brevetted major and pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel for gallantry; 
and was appointed superintpndent of the 
enited 
tates Military Academy, Aug. 8, 
ISD8. He is author of Campaigns in 1862 
in Yirginia. 


Mills, ANSON, military officer; born in 
Boone county, Ind., Aug. 31, 1834; studied 
in the Unitpd ::5tates Military Academy in 
1835-57; was surveyor of, the commission 
to determine the boundary lwtween New 
Mexico, Indian Territory, and Texas; 
served with distinction throughout the 
Civil 'Var. When peace was declared he 
was assigned to frontier duty and partic- 
ipated in nearly all of the Indian wars. 
He was promoted brigadier-general, June 
16,1897, and was retired six days later. He 
invented the woven cartridge belt, also the 
loom by which it is made, which the govem- 
ment adopted for use in the army and navy. 
Mills, CLARK, sculptor; born in Ononda- 
ga county, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1815; settled in 
Charleston, S. C., at an early age, and 
thpre discovered a method of taking a cast 
from a living face. In 1848 he complpted 
the equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson 
in 'Vashington, D. C.; later he made the 
colossal equestrian statue of George \\'ash- 
ington in the same city; and in 18íi3 
tìnished his statue of Freedom, which was 
placed above the dome of the Capitol. lIe 
died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 12, 18
3. 
Mills, HERBERT ELMER; horn in Salem, 
N. H., Aug. 8, 1861; graduated at Cni- 
versity of Rochester in 1883; appointed 
Professor of Economics in Vassar College 
in 1890. lIe is the author of Practir."l 
Economiral Problems; Labor Problem; The 
French Rf'volution in Han Domingo, e(C'. 
Mills, ROBERT, architect; born in 
Charleston, S. C., Aug. 12, 1781; studied 
architecture under Benjamin H. Latrobe; 
was made United States architpct in IR30; 
plann('d the construction of thf' Unitf'd 
F:tates Post-office, Patent Office, and Trf'as- 
ury huildings. He drew the original deRign 
of the 'Yashington Monument, on which 
work was hpgun in 18.18 on the site select- 
ed by 'VuRhington for a memorial of the 
Revolutionary 'Var. His publications in- 
clude Rtatistics of Routh rarolilla,o The 
.{rneTiean Pharos, or Light-house Guide.- 
and Guide to the National Executive Of- 
fices. He died in Washington, D. C., 
Ma.rch 3, 1855. 
Mills, ROGER QUARLES, lawyer; horn in 
Todd county. Va., March 30. 1832; beC'ame 
a lawyer in f'orsicana, Tex.; was colonel 
of the lOth Texas Regiment in the Con. 
federate army in th(' Civil 'Val"; and en- 
tered the national IIou:;;c of Representa- 
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tives in 1873 as a Democrat. Having 1813 they were led to expect an e"ter- 
given especial attention to revenue ques- minating blow. They knew that a British 
tions, he was appointed, in the Congress squadron was in the Gulf, and on friendly 
of 1887-8U, chairman of the ways and terms with the Spaniards at Pensacola. 
means committee, and reported in 1888 They prepared to defend themselves aq 
the so-called Mills bill. This measure, well as they might. They learned that 
prepared in the direction of tariff reform, British agents at Pensacola were distrib- 
passed the Democratic House and was de- uting supplies among the Creeks. Very 
feated in the Republican Senate. 
Ir. soon hostilities began here and there, and 
l\Iills was defeated by Mr. Crisp in the the white people fled to secret places for 
contest for speaker in 1891, and was a refuge-some in the thick swamps not far 
United States Senator in 18!)2-DD. above the junction of the Alabama and 
Mills, SAMlJEL JOliN, clergyman; born Tombigbee rivers. There they were joined 
in Torringford, Conn., April 21, 1783; by wealthy half-blood families, and the 
graduated at \\Ïlliams College in 180D; house of Samuel Mims, an old and wealthy 
was the originator of the American Bible inhabitant, was strongly stockaded with 
Society, founded in 1816; and was also heavy pickets. Several other buildings were 
instrumental in the formation of the enclosed within the acre of ground stock- 
A1IEIUCA
 COLOXIZATION SOCIETY (q. v.). aded, and the whole was known as Fort 
In behalf of the latter society he explored ::\Iims. 
Iajor Beasley was placed in com- 
the western coast of Africa for a suit- mand and authorized to receive any cit- 
able site for a colony, in 1818, and died izens who would assist in defence 
f the 
on his passage homeward, June 16, 1818. station, and issue soldiers' rations to them. 
Millspaugh, CHARLES FREDERIC, bota- Its dimensions were soon too small for the 
nist; born in Ithaca, N. Y., June 20, people who flocked to it for protection 
1834; graduated at Xew York Homæo- against the impending storm, and a new 
pathic 
Iedical College in 1881; appointed enclosure was built. At the close of Au- 
ProfÍ'
:;or of Botany in 'Yest Virginia Uni- gust Indians were seen prowling around 
versity in 18
n; Professor of )Iedical Fort l\Iims; but Major Beasley was con- 
Botany in the Chicago Homæopathic Medi- fident that he could "maintain the post 
cal College in 1897; lecturer on botany in against any number of Indians." 
the Fniversity of Chicago in 18D5. In Aug. 30 was a beautiful day, and no 
the interest of botanical science he has sense of danger was felt at the fort. It 
made explorations in the 'Vest Indies, contained 550 men, women, and children. 
:l\lexico, and Brazil. He is the author of The mid-da.y drum was beaten for dinner. 
Weeds of West Vir.qinia, Flora of West The soldiers' were loitering listlessly 
lïrginia, Llmerican Medical Plants, Flora around, or were playing cards; almost 100 
of Yucatan, etc. children were playing around, and young 
Milroy, ROBERT HUSTON, military offi- men and maidens were dancing. At that 
cer; born in 'Vashington county, Md., moment 1,000 almost naked Creek war- 
June II, 1816; became a lawyer; sprved riors lay in a ravine not more than 
in the 1st Indiana Volunteers in the Mexi- 440 yards from the fort, ready, like 
can War; hecame colonel of the Dth Indi- famished tigers, to spring upon their 
ana Volunteers, April 26. 1861; brigadier- prey. They were led by Weathers ford, 
general, Feb. 6, lR62; and major-general a famous Creek chief. The first tap 
in 1863; served principally in western Vir- of the dinner-drum was the signal for the 
ginia and the Shenandoah Valley. Indians to rise from their cover and rush 
Mims, FORT, l\fASRACRE AT. In the to the fort; and the first intimation of 
autumn of 1812, Tecumseh and his brother, their presence was a horrid yell, that 
the Prophet, went among the Creeks to fined the air as they came streaming over 
stir them up to make war upon the whites. a field towards an open gate of the fort. 
They were divided in sentiment, for many Eeasley flew to close it, and the soldiers 
of them preferred peaee and friendship rushed with their arms to the portholes. 
with the Americans. and eivil war was en- The unarmed men and the women and 
gendered. The white settlers among them children, pale with terror, huddled within 
were in great peril, and in the spring of the houses and cabins of the enclosure. 
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Beasley was too late. He was felled by and Martin in 1835, the first salc of lots 
clubs and tomahawks, and over his dead taking place in August of that year. In 
Lody the terrible torrent rushed into the 1838 the population of Milwaukee was 
new enclosure. 700; 1840, 1,700; and bJY decades since, 
The soldiers made a gallant fight for 18.30, 20.061; 1860, 43,246; 1870, 71,440; 
three hours. They were nearly all slain. 1880, 115,:>87; ISBO, 204,468; 1000, 285.- 
The unarmed people were in the old 313; by thi8 census the fourteenth city in 
enclosure, with a picket between them the United States in point of population. 
and the slaughter. The Indians became Mine Explosion. See PETERSBURG. 
weary, and slackened their fire. The peo- Mine Run, OPERATIONS NEAR. Early in 
pIe in the main fort hoped the savages Kovember, 1863, General Lee was pre- 
were about to depart. They were dis- paring to go into winter quarters near 
appointed. \Yeathersford was not a man Culpeper Court-house when the National 
to accept half a victory when a whole victory at Rappahannock Station and the 
one was attainable. His people, who had crossing of that stream by Meade, Nov. 8, 
bpgun to carry away plunder, were re- <;aused him, under cover of darkness, to 
buked by him, and exhorted to complete withdraw beJyond the Rapidan, and - in- 
the work. The horrid task was resumed. trench his army on Mine Run and its 
The few soldiers left made stout resist- vicinity, a strong defensive position. 
filice, when the Indians sent fire on the Meade lay quietly between the Rappahan- 
wings of arrows to the roof of 1\Iims's nock and Rapidan, until late in Novem- 
house, and it burst into a flame. Very bel', when, his communications being per- 
soon the whole "fort" was in flames. fect with his supplies and the capital, he 
The Indians pressed into the main fort. undertook a bold movement. He proceed- 
With the most horrible cruelties they ed to attempt to turn the right of the 
murdered the defenceless. \Yeathersford Confederates, and, sweeping round tow- 
begged the warriors to spare the women ard-s Orange Court-house,overwhehn Ewell, 
and children, but they refused. He had turn the works on Mine Run, and ef- 
raised the storm, but was not :tble to fect a lodgment at Orange and Gordons- 
control it. At sunset 400 of the inmates ville. This would involve the perilous 
of Fort Mims lay dead. Kct a white measure of cutting loose from his supplies, 
woman or child eRcaped. Twelve of the but he took the risk. He left his trains 
soldiers cut their way through the cor- parked at Richanlsville, on the north side 
don of Indians and escaped. Most of the of the Rapidan, and moved on the morn- 
negroes were spared, and were made ing of Nov. 26; but instead of crossing 
E\laves of the Indians. A negro woman, that stream in a Rhort time, so as to 
who had received a ball in her breast, march rapidly and surprise the Confed- 
escaped to the river, seized a canoe, and, crates, the whole day was consumed in 
paddling down to Fort Stoddart, gave to the pasRage. It was 10 A.M. the next 
General Claiborne there the first tidings day before any of the troops reached the 
of the horrible tragedJ'. The contest last- designated point, when the movement had 
cd from 12 M. until 5 P.1\I. The Ind- become known to the Confederates. 
ians had suffered severely, for not less 'Va1'1'en, with 10,000 men, followed by 
than 400 Creek warriors' were killed or an nrtilJery reserve, was confronted hy a 
wounded, as the victims had sold their large portion of Ewell's corps, and briRk 
lives as dearly as possible. skirmishing began. French's troops. that 
Milwaukee, known as the .. Cream were to support '''a1'1'en, did not, for 
City," the metropolis of \Visconsin, Ritu- various causes, come up until night, when 
ated on the western shore of 1..ake :\Iichi- the latter was so hard pressed that Meade 
gan. was founded by Solomon JU1wau. who waR compelJ<,d to send troop!'! from his 
arrived there Rept. 14, 18IS. The placc left to 'Varren's assistance. These vari- 
a.nd name were known as early as Nov. 10, ons delays had given T
ee ample time to 
If;!}!), as .Tohn Buisson de St. ('omes 1I1<,n- prepare to meet his antagonist, and 
tions being storm-bound at 1rilwu1"ck on :1\Imde's plans, so well laid, were fnrs- 
that date. The east side was first platted trated. lIe concentrated his whole army 
and named Milwaukee by Messrs. Juneau on the west bank of Mine Run, and eÀ- 
1!)0 
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tentlcd his fortifications along the line 
of that stream until they cro
scd the two 
highways on which )[eaùc's army lay. In 
front of all was a strong abllti8. Meade, 
howeyer, resoh-ed to attack Lee, alii I to 
"'arren was intrusted the task of opening 
the assault, his whole force being ahout 
2(i,OOO men. lIe was to make the attack 
at H A.:M., Xov. :
(). 
At that hour )[cade's batteries on the 
left and centre were opened, and skirmish- 
ers of the latter daRhed across )Iine Bun 
and drove back tllO!"e of the Confederates. 
But \Yarren's guns were not heard. He 
had found the Confederates much stronger 
than he expected, and prudentlJ' refrained 
from attacking. Satisfied that \Yarren 
had done wisely, :l\Ieade ordered a general 
suspf'n!'!ion of operations. Lee's defences 
were growing stronger eyery hour, while 
Meade's strength \Va!" diminishing. His 
rations were nearly e"\.haustcd, amI his 

uppl.v-train!'! werf' hf'yond the Rapidan. 
To ,lttempt to hring them over might e"\.- 
ru",e thEm to disaster, for winter was at 


between that stream and the Rappahan- 
nock. 
Miner, JA
IES G., military oflìcer; l)orn 
in New England in ISl!J; graduated at the 
CI
iversity of Edinhurgh; later remO\-ed 
to Texas. During the l\lexiean \Y ar he 
scrvcd under General Taylor. Prior to the 
Cidl \\'ar he was a partner in the famous 
Tredegar Iron \\" orks in Richmond, Ya., 
and during that war was assistant Secre- 
tary of the Confederate Navy. Later 11C 
invented a high-pressure engine, but it 
did not prove a financial success. He died 
in Milford, 0., May 28, 1901. 
Mingoes, the Algonquian name for the 
Indians of the Five Nations or Iroquois, 
cspecially of the )lohawk tribe. 
Minisink, DESOLATIO
 OF. On the night 
of July 19, 1 jj9, Joseph Brant, the Mo- 
hawk chief, at the head of sixty Indians 
:Jnd twcllt
'-Se\'en Tories disguised as sa v- 
agf'S, stole upon the little town of )lini- 
sink, Orange co., N. Y., which was wholly 
unprotected, and, before the people ,,"pre 
aroused from their slumbers, set on fire 
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THE ABATIS 1:S FRO:ST OF LEE'S FORTIFICATIO:SS. 


l]am1 and rain might suddf'nlJY RWPll the Re\'eral houses. The inhabitants fled to 
streams and m.lke them impassable. the mountains. Their small stockade fort, 
.Meade therefore (tetermined to sacrifice mill. and twelve housps and bal'ns were 
himself, if nece
5ary, rather than his burned; their orchards and plantations 
army. He ahandoned the enterprise, re- were laid waste; their cattle were driven 
cros!'!f'd the TIapidan, and went into win- :1wa:,', and booty of every kind was borne 
ter quarters on his old camping - ground to the banks of the Delaware, where the 
1!1l 



MINISINK-MINNESOTA 


Sullivan's men. who, a few weeks after- 
\\ards, desolated the beautiful land of the 
Cayugas and Senecas. In 1822 the citi- 
zens of Orange county collected the bones 
of the slain, and caused tJ.1em to be buried 
near the centre of the gref'n at the foot 
of the main street of the village of Goshen. 
There was a great mu1titude of citizens 
present. O'"er their remains a new marble 
monument was erected the same year, the 
('orner-:;;tone of whieh was laid by General 
Hathorn, then over pighty years of age, 
and one of the survivors of the massacre. 
The monument bears the names of the 
sl ain. 
Minnesota, STATE OF. The first Eu- 
ropeans who trod its soil were two Hugue- 
nots, Sieur Groselliers and Sieur Radisson, 
who, in search of a northwest pa,,;sagf' to 
China, passed through this region in IIi;)!!. 
Returning to Montreal in IGGO with six.ty 
canoes laden with skins, tlwy ("Xcited 
others to go in :;;eareh of peltries, aud this 
was the beginning of the Freneh fur- 
trade which afterwards interfered with 
the Hudson Ray Company. To secure this 
trade, which the English were grasping, 
Daniel Greysolon du IÆth, a nati,'e of 
Lyons, left Quehec in Septemlwr, WiS, 
with twenty men, and entered :Minnesota. 
TIle next J'ear Father Hennepin and two 
other:;;, who were a part of La Salle's P'\:- 
pedition, penetrated the country far above 
the falls of St. Anthony. The territory 
was forma.11y taken possession of in the 
name of the French monarch, by Perrot 
and his associates, in 1G89. They huilt 
a fort on the west shore of Lake pppin; 
and Le Seur built another fort, in Hifl;), 
on an island in the 
Iississippi, just be- 
low the mouth of the St. Croix River, af- 
ter which the fur-traders flocked into that 
region. In 1 iG3, .Jonathan Carver visited 
Minnesota and published a description of 
the country. In 1800, a part of )Iimwsota 
lying west of the i\Iississippi 
was included in the Territory of 
Indiana. 
The purchase of Louisiana, in 
1803, gave the Pnited StateR pos- 
session of the whole country west 
of the Missis!'!ippi, and in 1816 
Congress passed a law excludin).! 
The event made thirty-three widows in foreigners from the fur-trade> in that 
the congregation of the Presbyterian region. Fort RnelIil1g was built and 
church at Goshen. It gave firmness to garrisoned in 1819, and active trade with 
19
 


chief had left the main bodJ' of his war- 
riors. Seycral of the inhabitants were 
killed, and some were made prisoners. 
\Vhen news of this invasion reached 
Goshen, Dr. Tusten, colonel of the local 
militia, ordf'red the officers of his regilJlent 
to meet him at 1\Iinisink the next day, 
with as many volunteers as they could 
muster. They promptly responded, and 
140 hanly men were gathered around Tus- 
ten the next morning, many of them the 
most respected ci ti7.ens. They pursued the 
inyaders, under Colonel Hathorn, who 
joined Tllsten with a small reinforcement, 
and, being senior officer, took chief com- 
mand. The more prudent officers coun- 
selled against pursuit when the great 
number of Indians at Brant's command be- 
came known. But hot-heads ruled, and 
the expedition soon became im'olved in a 
desperate fight with the Indians on July 
22. The Indians preRsed upon the white 
people on eyery side, until they were 
hemmed within the circumference of one 
acre, 011 a rocky hill that sloped on all 
sides. The conflict began at 11 A.M., and 
lasted WI sunRet. Into that hollow square 
the Indians broke. The survivors of the 
conflict attempted to 
escape. Behind 
\ 
ledge of rocks Dr. 
Tusten had been 
dressing the wounds 
of his companions 
all day. When the 
retreat began he lU1Ù 
seventeen under his 
care. The Indians 
fell upon these wi th 
fury, and all, with 
the doctor, were 
slain. The flower of 
the youth and ma- 
ture manhood of tlw t 
l
r.gion bad perisbro. 
}
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MOYUMJi;NT AT GOSHEN. 



MINNESOTA, STATE OF 


the Indians was carried on there. In 
1820 that region' wa!'. explored by a party 
under Gen. Lewis Cass, and by ::\Iajor 


STATE SEAL OF 1dIXXESOTA. 


Long in 1821. A third exploring part
. 
went there in 1832, led by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, who discovered the main 
source of the )[ississippi River. In 1837, 
some lumbering operations began in ltIinne- 
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vnd at the end of eight years (1857) the 
number was 150,000. In 1851 the Sioux 
ceded to the United States all their lands 
in )[innesota. In 1857 application was 
made by the people for the admission of 
.Jlinnesota into the Union as a State. 
This was effected May 11, 1858. Min- 
nesota furnished to the National army 
and navy during the Civil War 25,OÙ 
soldiers. The population in 1890, a 
little more than fifty years after the 
first settlement, was 1,301,826; in 1900, 
1,751,394. 
The people of the State were faithful 
to the old flag in 1861; so was the 
governor, .Alexander Ramsey. The legis- 
lature that assembled Jan. 2G passed a 
series of loyal resolutions, in which se- 
cession was denounced as revolution, and 
the acts of the South Carolinians in 
Charleston Harbor as treasonable; and 
said that the full strength of the national 
authority under the national flag should be 
put forth. It gave assurance that the peo- 
ple of Minnesota would never consent to 
the obstruction of the free navigation of 
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A Y1KW OF ST. PAUL. 
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sota, upon the St. Croix River. The town the Mississippi River" from its source to 
oÌ St. Paul was founded in 1842, and in its mouth by any power hostile to the fed- 
184
} the Territory of Minnesota was cre- eral government." 
ated. At that time one-half the lands in- At midsummer, in lSG2, Little ('row. a 
cluded in the Territory belonged to t}IC saintly luoking savage in civilized costume, 
Indians, and the white population was leader of Siou"'( waniors, began war on 
less than 5,000. Emigrants flocked in, the white peuple, and ill August anù 
n.-N 193 



MINNESOTA, STATE OF 
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A SlUlX M.A8S.ACltl>. 


September butcllered inhabitflnts at three 
lìuints in Minnesota, and at posts he
'ond 
the boundary of the State. For nine days 
the Sioux besieged Fort H.idgely. Fort 
Ahercrombie was also bf'sieged. and twice 
assaulted; and in that region the Indians 
murdered about 500 white inhabitants. 
mostly defenceless women and children. 
Gen. H. H. Sibley was sent with a body 
ùf militia to crush the Indians. He at- 
tacked a large force under Little Cl'O
V at 
\\-ood Lake. and droye them into Dflkota, Alex. Ramspy. of l'enn
ylmniu. .appUiliLeU April 2, 1
49 
making 500 of thcir number prisoners. Wiilis A (;uru...n, ufllluiana.... .. March 4, Itjf>a 
r l . t I tl Samuel ;\Icuary. ... .... ... . ... .. Ih57 
lned by cour -martia , 300 of }em were 
sf'ntenced to be hanged. The President 
interfered, and only thirty-seyen of the HenryH. Sibley............. elected ..........1857 
worst offenders were executed , Feb. 28 , Alexander Itamscy... ....... .. .....Oct..I859 
Henry A. Swift.............. ... ..July, 1863 
lSG3. The" Sibux \Yflr" was not ended f:tephen !\Iiller... ....... .. ... . Oct.. 18ü3 
until the summer of 18G3 , when General William R. "Iarshall, It{'p.... .. .Xov. 7. 1865 
Horace Austin," .. ...Nov., 1869 
}>ope took command of that department, Cushman K. Davis, ... ..
uv., 1873 
I "cketed the line of settlements in the far John S. Pillsbury, ...Xov. 2, 1875 
J,ucius F. Hubbard .....Xov., 1881 
Korthwest with 2,000 !"oldiers, and took Andrew R. 
[cGiII. .... ...Xov.2, I!ì86 
yi!!orous measures to dis p erse the hostile William R. Merriam, .. ... .term begins.. ...Tan. 9, 1889 

. Knute Nelson, .. ...... .... . .Jan. 4, 1893 
bands. Generals Sibley and Sully mOYed David!!l. Clough.............. .. ...Jan.31, 1895 
against them in June, 18()3, fought the 
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Indians at different places, and finally John A. Johnson ............. .. ....Jan.2, 1905 
l!)--l 


scattered them among the wilds of the 
castern slopes of the spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains. An outbreak by the Pillager 
band of Chippewas at Leech Lake occurred 
in October, 18!)8, because of contimwd im- 
positions by the whites; but it WflS quid.;:- 
ly suppressed by a detachmcnt of Hle regu- 
lar army. See UNITED STATES, )IIXXE- 
SOTA, in yol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


ETATE GOVERNORS. 



UNITEII STATES SENATORS 


MINOT-MINT 



ame. 


No. of Congress. 
35th to 3'jth 
35th 
36th to 38th 
38th 
39th to ,Ul't 
41st " 4:;t h 
.ust "4:1<1 
44th " 4!1th 
4ith " 4!lth 
50th " 5mh 
51;tlJ 
51st to Mth 
f)4th " 
51ith ., - 


T
rm. 


James 
I. Rice.......... 
William W. Phelps...... 
)!orton S. Wilkinson.... 
Alc"{ander Ramsey. . . . . . 
Daniel S. r\ortoll........ 
William Winòom........ 
Ozora P. Steal.lls........ 
:;:amnel .J. R. "C \I illil II. .. 
II" ight n. Sahin ...... .. 
Cnsllman K. !lavis...... 
Charles A. Tr'wlle...... . . 
William n. WaslJbll1"11 ... 
Kllllte :\plson........... 
\luse" E I'lapp.. ....... 


1858 to 181i3 
1858 " 11':;9 
1859 " 1
65 
1863 
1865 to IR'jO 
I8'j0 " I8Hl 
11;71 " IX'j5 
1875 " 1887 
ISHI " IHR7 
lRS7 " I !IOO 
1 !IOO " I!JOI 
IHH!) " 1895 
IH9;) " 
HIOI " 
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side with X. E., and on the other side 
with XIId, YId, and IUd," according to 
the value of each piece. These coins were 
to he of the fineness of "new sterling 
English money," and every shilling was to 
.. weigh three penny Troy weight, and 
lesser peeces proportionably." It was 
found, as soon as they were in circulation, 
that, owing to the excessive plainness of 
their finish, they were exposed to "wash- 
ing anù clipping." To remedy this evil, 
the GeI1f'ral Court, on Oct. !) of the same 
ypar, orùered a new die, and required that 
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Minot, GEORGE RICHARDS, jurist; born 
in Boston, Mass., Dec. 22, 1738; graduated 
at Harvard College in 1778; began law 
practice in Boston; became probate judge 
for Suffolk county in 17!J2; and was secre- 
tary of the convention which adopted the 
national Constitution. His publications 
include Eulogy on lIYa.shington; History of 
the Insurrection in JIassachw
etts in 1ì86; 
and Continuation of the (Hutchinson's) 
History of JIass(l('hw
('tts Bay from the 
Year 1118, u:ith an Introductory Sketch 
of F:t'ents from its Oriflinal J'1ettlement. 
He died in Bo"ton, 
Iass., Jan. 2, lR02. 
Mint, FmsT 
-\
lERH'A:'i. The eal'1ie>'t 
colonial ('oinage was in 
Iassachwwtts. in 
pursuance of an order of the Gt'nf'ral 
Cuurt, lmsseù May 27, Hî.i2, which e...tah- 
li",lH'd n, "mint - hou>'e" at Boston. The and lGG2. the original die:. having ùone 
onh'r requirí'd the coinage of "12-pen('{', service throughout the whole period 
Ii-pence, and 3-pence peeces, which shall :l:-; .. pine-tree 
hillings:' 
l'e C01:\fAUE; 
be for forme flatt, and stamped on one Cnnm.xcy; {;l\ITED 
TAfES 
II:\T. 
195 


"henceforth hoth shilling::, and smaller 
peeces shall have a double ring on either 
side, with this inscription: 
Iassachu- 
setts, and a tree in the centre, on the one 
siùe, and Xew England and the date of 
the ;year on the other side." In lUli2 a 
two-penny piece was added to the series. 
This mint e:\isted thirtr-four years, but 
the coins issued ba ve onlr the dates 16;)2 


TilE PI:\E-TK"E SHII.LI:'iG. 
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Minty, RODERT HORATIO GEORGE, mili- 
tary officcr; born in County :\Iayo, Ire- 
land, Dcc. 4, 18
H; served in the British 
army from 184\J to 1853; remond to 
Michigan; and was made lieutenant-colonel 
of the 3d ::\Iichigan Cavalry in 1861. He 
distinO"uished himself in battles in the 
\Vest 
nd South, notably at Stone River, 
Chickamauga, and in the AtJanta cmn- 
paign, raiding with Kilpatrick in Georgia; 
was promoted brigadier-general of vohm- 
teen'! in 18ß4; and at the dose of the war 
was brevetted major-general. 
Minuit, PETER. colonist; born in \Vesel, 
Gcrmany, about I:JRO; appointcd dircctor, 
or go,'cI'nor, of Xcw Netherland, 102.3- 
31; entered the servicc of the Swedish 
\\'cst India Company in lG33; led a 
hody of settlers to KE\V SWEDEN (q. v.) 
in 10:31. He died in Fort Christiania, 
VeL, in 1641. 
Minute-men. In Kovember, lii4, the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts au- 
thorized the enrolment of 12,000 men in 
the province, who should be prepared to 
take the field at a minute's warning. Dea- 
cons of churches, and even pastors, became 
captains of companies, and magistrates led 
the people. This armJT was. from the con- 
dition"- of its enlistment, caned" l\Iinute- 
mcn:' There were similar organizations 
in oth('r colonies, especially in Virginia. 
Miranda, FRA
CISCO, military om- 
eel'; born in Caracas, Venezuela, June 
9, 17.36; became a t:aptain in the 
Spanish army; and served in the 
United States in lï7!) and liS!. He 
was a born agitator and revolution- 
ist, and tried to free 
panish-Ameri- 
can colonies from the Spanish J"ok p , 
pI"esenting his projects to val"Ìons Eu- 
ropean courts. In the French Rev- 
olution he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a military leader, especially 
as an engineer and tactician, and be- 
came a general of division. Twice he 
was expelled from France as a dan- 
gerous intriguer. 
About the beginning of I80ß he 
was again in the United States, for 
the purpose of fitting out an expedi- 
tion having for its object the rev- 
olutionizing of the Spanish province 
of Caracas, which now constitutes 
the republic of Venezuela. At that 
time there was much irritation of 


feeling between the Unitcd Statcs and 
f'pain, and the government officers avert- 
í'd their eyes from Miranda's doings. His 
preparations for the expedition were 
made at Kew York, while he resided at 
\Yashington, D. C., and was on intimate 
social relations with President Jeffel'son 
and Secretary :\Iadison. He chartered the 
ship Leander at New York, and she sailed 
from that port (February) with arms 
and abont 2.30 men. He was joincd by 
ot her vesspls. The expedition reached 
Caracas in safetr, and, with the help of 
the English in that qual.ter, l\Iiranda took 
possession of two or threc towns on the 
coast. The people would not listen to his 
ofl'ers of liberty. The Spaniards captured 
two transports, with ahout sixty Ameri- 
cans, and the expedition ended in failure 
al'ont three months aftpr the L('(lUfz"r left 
Kew York. ::\Iiranda e,",('ap\'d to Cartha- 
gena, when Bolivar dcliyelwl him to the 
Spaniards, who ('onfÌ1IPd him in a dUll- 
geon in Cadiz till his death, July 14, 
1816. 
Mischianza, TIlE. Before :"ir William 
Howc's departure from Philadelphia, May 
2-1, 1 ïift he and his hrother, the admiral, 
were honored by a grand complimentary 
entertainment, Co the most splendid," the 
accomplished Major André wrote, "cver 
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MISSIONARY RIDGE 


gÌ\'en by an army to their commander." It a. considerable distance in advance of 
was given at the "'harton Mansion and the former. 'Vood'g division of Granger's 
lawns on the present Fifth Street. André corps led the left, and Shel'idan's the 
was thc chief inH'ntor of the pageant, right. General Palmer supported Gran- 
which was called, in the Ita]ian tongue, ger's right, Johnson's division remained in 
lI,ischian:::'a, a medley, and the ticket of the trenches, and Howard's corps was in 
admission was designed by him. It began resenTe. The Nationals soon dro"e the 
with a grand regatta on the Delaware, in Confederates from Orchard Knob by a vig- 
the presence of thousands of spectators, orous charge, carrying the rifle-pits on 
amI accompanied by martial music and that eminence and taking 200 prisoners. 
the flutter of banners. This over, the \Yood immediately intrenched; HowaTd 
scene changed to a tournament on 'Yh.ar- moved up and took position on the ]I:'ft. 
ton's ]a wn, in which JTOlmg ladies of Tory and Bridge's (Illinois) battery was placed 
families in Philadelphia joined in a spec- iu position on the crest. Bragg had 
'lade imitating the noted military pas- been fatally outgeneralled. To get Sher- 
times of the J\Iidd]e Ages. There were man's troops across the Tennessee with- 
knights and ladies, a queen of beauty, out discovery, Hooker was ordered to 
and all the paraphernalia of a scene of divert the attention of the Confederates 
ancient chivalry. Then there was a grand by an attack on Bragg's left on LOOKOUT 
ball and supper in a temporary hall, deco- J\IOU
'l'AIN (q. v.). The troops had all 
rated by the skilful hand of André, with crossed before noon of the 24th, aud pro- 
painted scenery, and with evergreens, lus- ceeded to attack the Confederates on the 
trous mirrors, and a host of chandeliers. northern end of Missionary Ridge, and 
The entertainment was concluded by a secured an important point. The night 
grand display of fireworks. It was an ap- of the 24th was spent in important prep- 
propriate closing of a round of dissipation arations for battle the next day. Bragg 
in which thc British army had indulged in drew all his troops aNOSS Chattanooga 
l>hilade]phia for six months, where profli- Creek and concentrated them on Mission- 
gacy among the officers became so conspic- ary Ridge on the morning of the 25th. 
uous that many of the Tory families who Hooker moved down to the Chattanooga 
had welcomed the invaders had prayed for Valley from Lookout 
[ountain. and, in 
their departure. the afternoon, drove the Confederatcs out 
Missionary Ridge, BATTLE OF. Gen. of Ross's Gap, capturing a large quanti- 
,Yo T. Sherman was lying, with his corps, ty of artillery, small-arms, ammunition, 
along the line of the Big Black River, in wagons, and stores. He then attempted to 
Mississippi, when General Grant called clear the ridge of Confederates, but foum} 
him, Sept. 2
, 18G
, and a greater portion them strongly fortified behind the in- 
of his command to Chattanooga. Sherman trenchments cast up there hy Thoma!'! at 
fought his way eastward. He crossed the the time of the battle of ('HICKA
[AUGA 
Tennesspe Rin'r to the north side, at East- (q. v.). Osterhaus was leading the Na- 
port (Nov. 1), under cover of gunboats, tionals parallel with the ridge on its 
and, pushinp- on. rcported to Grant in per- eastern side, while Cruft was ordered to 
f;on on Nov. 13. Sherman's eOl"ps was then move along its crest, and Gear
T, with the 
in command of Gpn. Frank B]air, and, on batteries, marclted up the valIey on the 
the aftprnoon of 
ov. 23, it was ready to western side. 
cross the Tennessee aboye Chattanooga. on This dangP1"Ous movement in the valley 
a pontoon bridge which it had stealthilr Bragg's skirmishers attempted to meet, 
brought with them, at tlw moment when hut were drivcn back upon their main line 
neJlf>ral Thomas was moving the centre of by a part of Cruft"s forces. l\Ieanwhile, 
the XationalR towards the Conf<>dprates on the remainder of Cruft's column fonned 
::\fisRionary Ridge, to ascertain whether in battle-line. and moving at a charging 
Bragg was preparing to flee or to fight. pace, steadily pushed the Confederates 
He was ready for the latter act. 'Yhpn hack. their front line, under General Stew- 
Thomas moved, the heavy guns at Fort art, retreating, while fighting, upon the 
"'ood, Chattanooga, played upon 
[jssion- speond line, nnder General Bate, while 
ary Ridge and Orehard Knob, a lower hill Geary and Osterlwus wcre poul"Ïng mur- 
HJ1' 
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dHOUS fires upon their flanks. So the 
half-running fight continued until Iwar 

lInset, when the Confederatcs broke into 
confusion and tied, and fully 2.000 of them 
were made prisoners. Hooker's victory 
in that part of the field was complete at 
twilight. 
l\[canwhile, Sherman had been busy 
clearing the ridge at the other extremit,y 


tional centre. The divisions of \Yoml, 
Baird, Sheridan, and .Johnson II 10 \"ed 
steadily forward. They created such a 
panic among the occupan
s of the rifle- 
pits at the base of the ridge that they 
fled in great haste towards the crest. 
The 1'\ationals stopped but for a moment 
to rpform, when, by an irresistible im- 
pulse. the troops, without orders from 
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BATTLE OF !IIISSIO
ARY RIDGE. 


of the battle-line, where Hardee was in their commanders, l)('gan to follow the 
command. His order of battle was similar fugitin>s. The nlf'n of "'illich's and Ha- 
to that of Hooker, and his troops were :.':en's brigade had commenced running for- 
roused at sunrise. The grounð to be ward for security under the ridgf'. but 
tI awrsed was very difficult; instead of as they reached it they comn1f'nced its 
a continuous ridge, it was a chain of ascent: Hazen then ga\'
 the OI"dcr " For- 
hms, each wooded and fortified. General ward!" amI sent his staff-officers to urge 
Corse led the way. Ha,ving gained the everybody fOI"ward up the declivity. The 
second crest from his point of df'parture, fire they passed through was dreadful, 
Corse, in moving forward, had a severe hut the men, without preserving lines, 
l)and-to-hand struggle for an hour, hut formed into groups, wherevf'r the ground 
could not carry the works, nor could the gavf' cover; and each group, led bJ' a color, 
Confederates repulse him. At the same steadily made its way up. Their colors 
time, Gen. Morgan L. Smith and Colonel were often shot down, but they were at 
Loomis were advancing on both sidf's of once seized and borne along. The men 
the ridge, fighting their way to the Con- pressed vigorously on, in the face of a 
federate flanks. Up to 3 P.
I. Sherman terrible storm of grape and canister shot 
had not been able to gain much advantage. from about thirty guns on the summit, 
General Grant, from his post on Orchard and murderous volleys of musketry from 
Knoh, had been watching all t}wse mow- the well-fillf'd rifle-pits on the crest. The 
111ents. Early in the afternoon he ordered Xationals did not waver for a moment, 
General Thomas to advance with the Na- but pressed forward, when LieutenaJJt. 
I !)S 
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Colonel Langdon, with Ohio volunteers, 
sprang forward and made a lodgment on 
the hill-top, within 500 yards of Bragg's 
headquarters. With shouts the remainder 
of the Nationals pushed upward, and 
very speedily the whole battle-line of the 
Confederates on :Missionary Ridge was in 
their posse
sion, with all the Confederate 
cannon and ammunition. Sherman soon 
drove the Confederates from the front, 
and the battle ceased at that end of the 
line. The divisions of "Tood and Baird 
were obstinately resisted until dark, 
when, at the edge of the evening, the 
C'onfederates fled. General Breckinridge 
barely escaped capture. Grant reported 
the Union loss in the series of struggles 
which ended in victory at 
Iissionary 
Ridge at 5,286, of whom 757 were killed 

nd 330 missing. Bragg's loss was about 
3,000 in killed and wounded and 6.000 
made prisoners. The 
ationals captured 
forty pieces of artillery and 7,000 small- who ordered an election of delegates to a 
arms. convention which met _-\ug. 1-1. By that 
Mississippi, STATE OF. The :first conycntion the constitution of the Statp 
Europeans who traversed this region were was so aUlf'nded as to abolish slaverv. 
De Soto and his companions. TheJT made Aug. 21, 1865, and the ordinance of 8ece
- 
no settlements. I..a Salle discovered the sion was repealed. In October Benjannn 
river in lGS2, and took formal possession G. HumphreJ"s was elected governor, snll 
of the country it watered in the name Congressmen were also chosen. The lat- 
of his King-. In 1716 the French erected tel' were not admitted to seats, for Con- 
a fort on the site of Xatchez. The colonies gress had its own plan for reorganizing 
planted there grew slowly until Kew 01'- the Lnion. By that plan 
Iississippi an.l 
leans was founded, when many settlers Arkansas constituted one military dis- 
were attracted to the 
Iissis8ippi River; trict, and military rule took the place of 
but hostile Indians suppressed rapid civil government. Early in JanuarJ', 1868, 
growth, and it was not until after the a convention as
emhled to adopt a con- 
creation of the Territory of Mississippi, stitution, and }"emained in session until 
April 7, 17ÐS, that the population be- l\Iay 18. GE
. AOELßERT A
[ES (q. v.) 
came numerous. The boundaries of the was appointed governor, .June 16, in place 
Territory at first included all of Alabama of Governor Humphreys, and, at an elec- 
north of the 31st parallel. In 1817 tion held .Tune 22, the constitution was 
)Jississippi was admitted into the Union re,jpcted. On April 10, 186Ð, Congress 
as a State. A new constitution was authorized the President to submit the 
adopted in 1832. In Xovember, 1860, the constitution again to a vote of the peo- 
legislature, in extraordinary session, pro- pIe, with such clauses separate as he might 
vided for an election of delegates to a con- deem proper. The constitution was al- 
venti on to be held on Jan. 7, 1861. to m08t unanimously ratified at an election 
consider the subject of secession. That in Xovember. Objectionable clauses. such 
convention passed an ordinance of spces- a!" those disfranchising and disqualifying 
sinn on the !Jth. and, on 
rarch :
O, rati- persons who had taken part against the 
fif'd the constitution of the C'onfedf-'rate gOYf'rnnH'nt in the Civil \Yar. being voted 
:-:tates. upon separately, were rejected. A Repuh- 
The northern portion of the State was lican governor (.James I.... Alcorn) wa
 
the theatre of military operations in 1862, elected. Tn January, 1870, the legislatme 
but the mo,;t important ones were in 1863, ratified the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
HW 


in movements connected with the siege and 
capture of VICKSßGRG (q. v.). On June 
13, 1805, President Johnson appointed 
a provisional governor (W. L. Sharkey), 
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Mississippi Company. 
JOHN. 
Mississippi River. Indian namp 
l\fiche-sepé, meaning "Great 'Vater," or 
" Father of "-aters"; was first discovered 
by Europeans with De Soto, in June, 1541, 
not far from the site of Helena, Ark., it is 
supposed. De Soto died on its banks. .A 
London physician named Coxe purchased 
the old patent for Carolina granted to Sir 
Robert Heath (see NORTH CAROLINA) in 
1630, and put forward pretensions to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which two 
armed English vessels were sent to ex- 
plore. Bienville, exploring the Mississippi 
at a point some 50 miles from its mouth, 
unexpectedly encountered one of Coxe's 
vessels coming up. Assured that this was 
not the Mississippi, but a dependency of 
Canada, already occupied by the French, 
the English commander turned about and 
left the river; and that point has ever 
since been known as "the English Turn." 
In 1673 Joliet and Marquette descended 
the river to a point within three days' 
journey of its mouth. Father Hennepin 
explored it from the mouth of the Illinois 
River up to the falls of St. Anthony in 
1680, and in HìR2 La RaIle descended it to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and took possession of 
the country drained by it and its tribu- 
taries in the name of the French King, 
and named the g-reat stream River Col- 
bert. In 16D!I Then-ille built Fort Riloxi 
near its mouth. and in 1703 the :first settle- 
Jl1Pnt of Europeans in that region was 
made at 81. Peter's. on the Yawo branph. 
New OrleanR waR laid out in 1708. and tIle 
building of levees was eommenred there. 
In f1il'il 1Va,. Timr.-The gunboats of 
Commodore Farragut and the mortar-flept 
of Commodore Porter attaeked Fort Jack- 
son. 60 miles helow NEW ORLEANS (q. v.). 
on April lR. 1862. Fort .Jackson opened 
[37t h, 38th, 3!Jth, 40th Congresf'l's vacant) fI h b b d 
^'1PIhPrtAmeS........... 1 4Ist to 4:Jd 1 1 1;7f1 to 1874 the con iet by a Rhot, W en a om ar - 
Hiram R. Revels (colored). 41st , 1870 .. 1871 ment was commenced by twenty mortar- 
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'ln1C'ndmcnts to the national Constitution. 
By act of Congress, Feb. 23, 187U, l\Iissis- 
sippi was readmitted into the Union, and 
on March 10 Gm-ernor Alcorn was in- 
augurated, and the civil authority as- 
sumed rightful control. Population in 
lS!)û, 1,280,600; in 1900, 1,5.31,270. See 
UNITED STATES, MISSISSIPPI, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOYERXORS. 
Winthrop Sargent...... _.. .appointed.... .May 10, 17!!R 
William C. C. ChlilJorne. . ... " .. . .. ..July 10, 1801 
Robert Williams........... ............. lA04 
David Holmes.............. ...... 
Iarch, 1809 
STATE GOVERXORS. 
David Holmes.... .. . .. .. . .. .. . . term begins Nov. 1817 
George Poindexter.............. c. 1819 
Walter Leake................... " 1821 
Lieut.-Gov. Gerard C. Brandon.. acting 1825 
David Holmes......... ........term lJegins 
Gerard C. Brandon.. . . . . . . . . . . . ." 1827 
Abram M. Scott................ 1831 
Lieut.-Gov. Fountain Winston... acting 1833 
Hiram G. Runnels..... ........ .term begins Jan. 1834 
Charles Lynch.. . .. . . .. . . ... . ., ." "1836 
Alexander G. McXutt, Democrat " 1838 
Tilgham M. Tucker," " 1842 
Albert G. Brown, 'c 1844 
Joseph W. Matthews, .. 1848 
John A. Quitman, 1850 
John Isaac Guion. pres. of the Senate, acting, Feb. 3, 1851 
.James Whitefield," .. .. .. Nov. 25, " 
Henry S. Foote, Union.......... term begins Jan. 1852 
.Iohn J MeRae.................... .. 1854 
William McWillie............... Nov. 16. 1857 
.John J. Pettus, Democrat....... Jan. 1860 
.1 acolJ Thorn pson. .. . . .. . .. . .. .. . .. 1862 
Charles Clarke.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1864 
W. I.. Sharkey, provisionaL.... . appointed June 13, 1866 
Benjamin G. Humphreys...... . term begins Oct. 16, .. 
Gen. Adelbert Ames, provisional, appointed June 15,1868 
James L. Alcorn, Republican... . term begins Jan. 1870 
R. C. Powers.................... acting Dec." 
Adelbert A mes, Republican.. .... term begins Jan. 1874 
John 
1. Stone.................. aeting. 
Iarch 2!J, 1876 
Hobert Lowry................. . term lJegins Jan. 1882 
John !II. Stone.. ..... ........ ..... .. 18!J0 
A. J. McLaurin................. .. 1896 
A. H. Longino.................. .. 1900 
James K. Vardaman............ .. 1904- 
USITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Conl!:reee. rerm. 
- 
Walter Leake............ 15th to 16th 1817 to 1820 
Thomll.S H. Williams...... l:;th 1817 
Uavifl Holmes............ 16th to lAth 1820 to IR25 
Powhatan Ellis........... Hllh .. 2:!d IH25 .. 1R:J2 
Thomas B. Reed. . . . . . . . . . HJth .. 20th 1826 .. 182\1 
Rol)prt H. Adams......... 21st 1830 
George Poi ndexter.. . . .. . . 21st to 2:Jd IR:JO to 18:J6 
.Iohn Black.............. 22d .. 25th 18:J2 " IH38 
Robert J. Walker. . ....... 24th " 29th 1836 " 1845 
James F. Trotter......... 2:;th lR:JR 
Thomas H. Williams...... 2:ith 18:J8 
John Hendf'rson.......... 26th to 28th lR39 to 1845 
Joseph W. Chalmers. ... . . 2!Jth 1R45 
JpsRe Speight............ 29th to :JOth 1845 to 1847 
Jf'lferson Davis........... 30th .. :J211. 1Rt7 ,. IH51 
Henry S. Foote........ ... 30th .. 3211. 18!7 " 1H51 
John I. McR-le........... 32d IR:;2 
Stephen Adams.... ...... 3211. to :J4th 1H:;2 to 1857 
Walter Brooke.. ., . .... . . :J2d 11;:;2 " 1853 
Albert G. Brown.......... 3:!d to 3M h 11;5( " 1RI\1 
Jefferson Davis.. . .. .... . 35th ,. 3ßth 1857 .. 1861 
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Name. 


"0. of Conl(1'ees. 


Term. 


James "usk Alcorn...... 
Hl'nry R. Peasl'.......... 
Rlanche K. Bruce{eolorf'd 
Lncius Q. C. Lamar...... 
.James Z. George. .... . ... 
Edward C. Walthall..... 
Anselm .T. 
'cLaurin..... 
Will "an Amhprg Sullivan 
Hl'rnanl1.o De Soto Money. 
Anselm J. McLaurin..... 


!:!d to 41th 
43d 
44th te 4Mh 
45th " 4Rth 
47th .. 54th 
49th .. ó:M 
5:Jd "54th 
55th c. 57th 
54th .. 
57th " 


1871 to IR77 
1874 
1875 to lRRI 
1R77 " 18R!; 
1881 " 1897 
IRR5 " 189! 
11;94 " 18!!5 
1R!!R " 1!IfIl 
1897 .. 
1901 .. 


See 
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vessels. Porter, on the Harriet Lallc, 
directed the firing. This conllict was con- 
tinued 6C\ eral da
's, a
:si:-;tcd by the gun- 
boats, when, perceÏ\ ing little chance for 
reducing the forts, Farragut prepared to 
run by them. In the intense darkness of 
the night of the 20th five of the gunboats 
ran up and de:-;tro,yed the boom below the 
forts. The Kationals were di,.;eovered, and 
a heavy fire from the forts was opened 
upon them; and two hours later a blaz- 
ing fire-raft came roaring down the river, 
but did no damage. Night after night 
these fire-rafts were sent 
down. During the bom- 
bardment 1,000 shells fell 
within the fort. At sun- 
f'et on the 23d Farragut 
was prepared for the 
perilous feat of running 
past the forts. The mor- 
tar-boats, keeping their 
position, were to cover the 
advance of the fleet. At 
2 A.M. the next day the 
fleet moved. Farragut, 
with his wooden flag-ship 
Hartford and the large 
s hip sRi c h 1n 0 n d a n (I 
Brooklyn, that formed the 
first didsion, was to keep 
near the right bank and 
fight Fort Jackson; while 
CAPT. THEODORU"S RAILEY (q. v.) with the ThTee of his vessels had passed the forts, 
second di\ ision, composed of eight gun- when a fourth was disahled by a storm of 
boats, was to keep close to tIle left bank Ehot, one of which pierced her boiler, and 
and fight Fort St. I>hilip. To Captain she drifted down the river. Another vcs- 
H('H, with six gunboats, was as
igned the sel recoiled, and J'et another, cntangled 
duty of attacking th(' Confederate fleet among obc;tructions, could go no farther. 
H how the forts. Keeping in the channel, Refore the fleet had fairly passerl the 
11c was to push on to his assiO'ned work forts the Confederate gl1nhoats and rams, 
without regard. to thp forts. l'"> commanded by Captain 
Iitdll'l1. had at- 
The
e were 
nent until the Cayuga. Cap- tacked the National vessels. The scen(' 
i<lin Railey's c;hip. pa

ed the hoom, when was then awfu1Jy grand. The noise of 
IlPavy guns were brought to bear upon twenty mortars and 
60 great guns, afloat 
!wr. She did not r('ply until slle was and a
hore, was terrific. Added to these 
close to Fort 
t. Philip. when Rlw gave were blazing fire-rflft
. lightÏ11g up the 
it tremendous broadsides of grape and 
('ene with their lurid hlaze. (Tron the 
canic;ter a"l she passpd h
T. Four oUlPr ('(I,1/1I[la (Captain Raile
v) and the ral"/UHl 
gunhoat;; were close in her wake and imi- (Captain Roggs) tJ1{' chief wrath of the 
tated her example. amI the whole of TI;li- Confederates seen1Pd to he dirpded. The
e 
ley's dh-ision pas!'led the forts almost un- commanders perfornwd wonders of valor. 
harmed. The Hartfnrd and her con''IOrts Railey's vessel escaped up the river after 
had a trt"mpndous strug
lp with Fort Jack- having been Atruck forty-two times. The 
son. Thp RronT.-l.1ln had h{'('ome enbngled rarllua had rushed into the midst of the 
with a sunken hulk, and just as she had Confederate fleet to assif't the f'a!l"ga. 
201 


L
collle free she was furiously attacked 
Ly the ram JlanassCls, Lut without being 
much injured. t;he bad jn:-:it escaped the 
ram, when a large Confederate steamer 
af'-sailed her. I:;he gave it a broadside, 
which set it on fire, and its swift de- 
struction ensued. Then she brought her 
guns to bear upon Fort S1. I>hilip anù 
silenced that work. 
leanwhiJe the Hart- 
ford was batUing with Fort Jackson and 
encountering a fire-raft that :-;et her ablaze, 
but thp flames were !'oon e
tinguished. 
Captain BeJI made his wa.y up the channel. 
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ing from every opening, for she was on 
fire. At length, giving a plunge like some 
huge monster, she went hissing to the 
Lot tom of the l\Iississipp'i. 
The river was well blockaded at Vick5ì- 
burg and Port Hudson. Between these 
points Confederate transports were sup- 
pI,ring the troops at both places. It was 
dptermined by the federal authorities to 
destroy them; aud for this purpose the 
ram Queen of the West ran by the bat- 
teries at Vicksburg before daylight, Fcb. 
2, 1863, destroJ'ed some vessels near 
1\atchez, ran a few miles up the Red 
!liver, and, returning, repassed the 
Vicksburg batteries. On Feb. 10 she 
started on another raid down the river, 
accompanied by a gunboat and coal-barge. 
They passed the batteries at Vicksburg, 
WE-nt up the Red River to the Atchafa- 
laya, captured a train of al"my-wagons 
and a quantity of stores on that stream, 
and also a smaIl steamer (the Era) 
laden with corn and Texas soldiers. 
Captain Ellet compelled the pilot of the 
Era to serve the Qu,ecn of the 1Vest in 
the same capacity, when he purposely 
ran her ashore near Fort Taylor, where 
lwavy guns soon disahled her. C'aptclin 
:Ellet and his crew abandoned her, and 
l'ptreated on floating bales of cotton. The 
accompanying gunboat (De Sofo) picked 
them up, when the f'ame pilot ran her 
ashore, and the vessel and coal-barge were 
seuttleù and sunk. 
The little Era was now EIIet's last 
refuge. Casting her corn o,'e1'- 
board (her Texan soldiers had 
been paroled), he went as Iight1y 
and rapidly as possible down to 
the Mississippi. when the salllc 
Confederate pilot ran her ashon>, 
while four arnwd hoats were close 
in chase. The Rrn was extricatf>d, 
amI. going slowly up the :Mis
is- 
sippi. met the powerful National 
iron-clad lndianola coming down 
in a fog. She rescued the Era 
from her pursuers (among which 
was thp powerful ram lrcbb, which 
lwd COUIP out of thp Rt'ù Riwr), 
these vessels opeIwd firf' upon her; but flDd she rcadwd a point b('low Vicks- 
it was soon ppreeived that shp was harm- burg in safety. The [mlianola hlock- 
]pf's. Her pipes ",el'e all twi:-;teù and aded the mouth of the Red River a few 
riddled by shot, and her hull was well days, and then ascending the :Mississippi 
hattered and pierced. Smoke was issu- to enter the Big Black River, she \Va:,; as- 
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and delivered her broadsides right and 
left with destructive effect. She was 
1
nally attacked by a ram, which she 
drove ashore in flames, when Boggs, find- 
ing his own vessel sinking, let go her 
anchor and tied her bow up to the shore, 
at the f'ame time firing upon an antago- 
nist. This was kept up until the water 
was over the gun-trucks, when Boggs got 
1. is crew on shore. The ranma had 
driven four Confederate gunboats ashore 
in flames. 
Thus ended one of the most desperate 
conflicts of the war. \nthin the space 
of an hour and a half after the National 
,essels left their anchorage the forts 
were passed, and eleven of the Confeder- 
ate vessels-nearly the whole of their fleet 
-were destroJ'ed. The National loss was 
thirty kiIIed and 125 wounded. All of 
Jo'arragut's vessels-twelve in number- 
joined the Cayuga at quarantine aboye 
the forts, when the dead were carried 
ashore and buried. The forts were sur- 
rendered, and the lower :Mississippi was 
opened as far as New Orleans. 
In this desperate engagement the ram 
Mallassas lwd taken a conspicuous part 
in the ftotiIIa fight above the forts. She 
was a peculiar-shaped iron-clad yessel, 
with a powerful iron beak; but in this 
engagement she was so dreadfully pound- 
ed and shattPred hy the shot of the Na- 
tional gunboats that she was at length 

('Jlt adrift, in a helpless condition, going 
towards Porter's mortar-fleet. Some of 
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sailed near Grand Gulf, at 9 P.1-L, by pow- 
erful Confederate gunboats (among them 
the lJ't'bb and the captured QU(Æ/t of the 
n-est), and was compelled to surrender. 
The Confederates now believed they had 
nothing to fear between Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, when they were alarmed and 
disconcerted b:r a trick. Admiral Porter 
fitted up a worthle<;s flat-boat in imitation 
of a ram, with smoke-stacks made of pork- 
barrels, and set it afloat one night with- 
out a. man on board. \Yhen the Confed- 
eratcs disco\"ered it they bc1ie'-ed it to 
be a terrible iron-clad monster. As it 
passed sullenly by it drew a tremendous 
fire from the batteries at Vicksburg. It 
spemed to defy shot and shell. "-ord was 
quickly sent to the gunboats below. The 
Qucen of the 1J'cst fled in great haste. 
1 he I ndiallola was dC'stroyed to prevent 
her being captured by tIle awful ram, and 
her great guns went to the bottom of the 
rin'r. 
Modern Irnprovcments.-It has been 
ofliciallr estimated that during the period 
of 1830-90 something like $33,000,000 was 
spent on the levees of the Mississippi, and 
that nearly or quite one-half of this sum 
was contributed by the taxpayers of the 
localities directly benefited. The engi- 
neers of the 1Iississippi River commis- 
sion, authorized by act of Congress, re- 
ported in HW7 that a further sum of about 
U8,000,000 would be required to complete 
the work of construction and improve- 
ment, after which the chief expf'nse would 
be confined to maintenance. The impor- 
ancf' of the rinr to navigation and the 
great dn.mage its banks 11ave sustained 
from floods (see IXU
DA TIOXS) induced 
Congress in I sn
 to take a la.rger share 
in the work of constructing and strength- 
ening the levees than previously, and to 
tll11s relipve the peoplp of 
Iissouri. Ar- 
kansas, Tf'nnf'ssee. 1lississippi. and Louisi- 
ana. Hence, of the allotment to the com- 
mission, averaging $2,500,000 per annum, 
usually onf'-half, and sometimes three- 
fifths, is used for this purpose. The fol- 
lowing apportionment of the congression- 
al appropriation of $2,2.")0,000 for the 
improvement of the ri\'er in 1900-1 gives 
an idea of the character and costliness of 
the work: 
("pper Rt. Francis Levee District... $
O.OOO 
Lower St. Francis Levee District.. 114,300 
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White Rivet' Levee District........ 
I"pper Yazoo Levee District. . . . . . . . 
Lower Yazoo Le\"ce Distri..t. . . . . . . . 
Cpper Tansas Lcvee District...... 
Lower Tansas Levee District... . . . . 
Atcbafa Levee District............ 
La Fourche Levee Distt'ict. . . . . . . . . . 
Barataria Levee District.......... 
Lake ßorgne Levee District........ 
Dredges and dredging. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Surveys and obsen"ations.......... 
Plum Point Reach........... .... 
IIopefield Point .................. 
Ashbrook Xeck .......... . . . . . . . . . 
Lake Providence Revetment........ 
Kemple Bend Revetment. . . ., .. . ... 
Giles Bend Revetment............ 
For surveys ...................... 
Plant ........................... 



:>O. 01111 
!)4,OOO 
1 ;jO.UOO 
;WU,UIJU 
110,0(1) 
53.000 

8.000 
14,000 
14.300 
400,000 
40,000 
80,000 
30.000 
ïO.OOO 
ï3,UOO 
130,000 
130,OUU 
1;;.000 
ï3.000 


The Eads jetties at the mouth of the 
river form one of the gl'anùest and most 
successful triumphs of engineering skill 
in the interest of inland na viga tion to be 
found anywhere. 
Mississippi Valley, THE. See HART. 
.ALBERT BCSIIXELL. 
Missouri, STATE OF, was a part of what 
was originally known as L'pper Louisiana. 
By the grant of I.ouis XIV. to Cl"Ozat, 
Sept. 14, 1712, "all the country drained 
by the waters emptying, directly or inùi- 
rectly, into the Mississippi River," is in- 
cluded in the houndaries of Louisiana. In 
northern Louisiana were included Arkan- 
Ras, :r..lis<;ouri, Iowa, Kansas, and K ebras- 
ka. Below thf' Missouri the settlements 
were more rapid. In 17
0 the disco\"pry of 
lead-mines within its present borders drew 
adyenturers there. Its oldest town, St. 
Geilevieve, was founded in I ï ;);j, and. bv 
the treaty of Paris, in 1763, that whol
 
r(.gion passf'd into the possession of the 
English. Already many of the Canadian 
French had settled on the borders of the 
)Iississippi. Lands were liberally granted 
to the colonists by the English. Emigrants 
from Spain flocked in. In 1775 St. Louis. 
which had been first a fur-trading estah- 
lis]mlent, contained 800 inhabitants, and 

t. Genevieve about 460. In the region of 
Missouri there were soon stirring eYf'nts; 
for Spain, taking sides with the Ameri- 
cans, made war on the English, and that 
country became master of lower Louisian:t 
and Florida. In 1780 the British from 
Hie Lakf's attacked St. Louis, but the time- 
ly arrival of COL. GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE 
(q. v.) in Illinois saved it from capture. 
Aftpr the war Spain retained Louisiana, 
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the Union; and the gl'ea t body of the peo- 
ple deprecated the teaehings of the dis- 
loyal politicians, and determined to stand 
IJY the national governmen,t. Claibonle }<'. 
Jackson was inaugurated governor of Mis- 
sonri, Jan. 4, 180!. In his message to the 
legislature he recommended the people to 
stand by their sister slave-labor States in 
whatever course they might pursue. He 
rpcommended the calling of a convention. 
This the legislature authorized (Jan. 16), 
but decreed that its action on the subject 
of sec('ssion should be submitted to the 
people before it should be valid. 
The convention assembled in Jefferson 
City, Feb. 28. On the second day of the 
session it adjourned to St. I
ouis, where 
it reassembled, March 4, with Sterling 
Price as president, and Samuel A. Lowe 
as secretary. Price profpssed to be a 
Unionist, and so obtained his election. 
He soon afterwards became one of the 
most active Confederate military leaders 
in that region. Luther J. Glenn, an ac- 
eredited commissioner from Georgia, was 
Ðllowed to address the convention on the 
first day of the session at St. Louis. He 
strongly urged Missouri to join the 
H Southern Confederacy"; but it was 
found that the atmosphere of St. Louis, 
in and out of the convention, was not con- 
genial to the nourishment of such an idea. 
The population of that city was made up 
largely of New-Enp-landers and Germans, 
who were loyal; while ('migrants from 
slave-labor States, especially Virginia, 
('ompospd the great hody of the Confed- 
prat<,s. Glenn's remarks were greeted with 
hisses by spectators at the COnVf'l1tion. 
The convention its('lf officially assured him 
that his views were not acc('pta,ble to that 
body, and its proceedings throughout were 
marked by a great dignity and propriety. 
The report of a committee on federal 
relations. submitted to the convention on 
Missouri was admitted to the Union, Aug. March 9, d('plored the off('nsi\'e language 
]0, 1821. }<'rom that time the material us<,d towards the slave-labor States and 
prosperity of t11C State rapidly increased. the institution of slavery by the anti- 
It was checked somewhat by the Civil slavery speakers and writers in the free- 
',"ar. labor States; but dpc1ared that "hereto- 
The inhabitants of the State were mudI fore there has bepn no complaint against 
agitated by tl1(' political events in KAX- the actions of the federal government, 
"'AS (q. v.). They had pretty well learned in any of its departments, as designed to 
ill<' merits of the question at issu<" and violate the rights of the Southern States." 
wlwn th('y wer<, called upon to act tIwy did T1J(' ('ommittee concluded that, while the 
so intellig('ntly. Tlwy kn('w tIle value of pos:-iession of the government by a sec- 
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and the country on the east bank of the 
:Missif'sippi became the property of the 
Vnited :States. American settlers crossed 
the Mississippi, and collisions with the 
Spanish authorities ensued. Diplomacy 
settled the disputes, and the navigation of 
the Mississippi was made free to both par- 
ties. The purchase of LOUISIANA (q. v.) 
made a final settlement. It was divided 
into the Territory of New Orleans and the 
DiRtrict of Louisiana. The latter was ad- 
mitted into the Union as the State of 
Louisiana in 1812. The name of the Dis- 
h ict of Louisiana was c1mnged to J\Iis- 
spuri, and at that time the population was 
full 22,000. In IS17 it had inc}'eased to 
GO,OOO, and application was made to Con- 
gress for p<,nnission to frame a State con- 
E>titution. It was framed, and application 
was made for the admission of Missouri 
as a Statp. Then cam<, the struggle be- 
tween the fri<,nds and foes of the slave- 
labor system, which ended in the famous 
compromise (see J\IIssorRI CO
IPRO:UISE), 
in accordance with the provisions of which 
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A VIEW O}' :>T. LOUIS. 


tional party might lead to dangerous drawnl of the Kational trool)5 from the 

trife, the history of the country taught forts within the borders of the seceding 
that there was not much to be feared from States where there is danger of collision 
political parties in power. The report between the State and National troops. 
dosf'd with seven l'esolutions evincing After appointing delegates to a BonIer 
attachment to the enion; declaring the State convention, and giving power to a 
('rittenden Compromise (see CRITTEN"DEY, committee to call another session when 
JOII:.'i .TORDAN) to be a proper basis for it might seem necessary, the convention 
Hn adjustment; that a convention of the adjourned to the third 1Ionday in De- 
States to propose amendnwnts to the Con- cember. 
stitution would be useful in restoring A Union convention. which had be<,n 
peace and quid to the country; that an lwld in February, ISGI, and adjourll<,d, 
att<,mpt to "coerce the suhmi!'sion of the rf'assemhlf'd at .Tf'fferson City, on .Tuly 
sf'ceding States, or tlw employment of 22, and proceeded to reorganize the civil 
military force by the seceding Statf's to govf'rnment of th<, State, whieh had hf'en 
assail the government of the Lnitpd broken up by the flig-ht of the governor 
States," would inevitably lead to civil and other officers and the dispersion of 
war; and earnestly entreated the national the legislature, many of whom were now 
gOYernnlf'nt and the Confpderates to "stay Confederate soldiers. By a vote of ;jG to 25 
the arms of military power." the com'ention declareù t!1(' various f'tate 
The convention suhstantially adopted olficf's yacant; also that thf' seat:..', of the 
this report, March In: and an amendment membel's of the Genf'ral Assembly were 
was agreed to recommending the with- vacant; and the
' proceeded to fill the ex. 
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ecutive offices to carryon a provisional 
government, and appointed the first Mon- 
day in Xovember as the time for the 
pEOple to elect all the State officers and 
a new Assembly. The convention issued 
an address to the people, in which they 
r,et forth the dangers with which the 
commonwealth was menaced by the acts 
of the Confederates, and exposed the trea- 
sona,ble acts of the governor and his as- 
sociates. H. R. Gamble was appointed 
provisional governor; 'V. P. Hall, lieu- 
tenant-governor; and M. Oliver, secretary 
of state. 
On July 31, 18m, Thomas C. Reynolds, 
liEutenant-govemor of Missouri, issued a 
proclamation at New Madrid, as acting 
(.hief-magistrate in the "temporary ab- 
sence," he said, " of Governor Jackson," in 
which he declared the ab<;olute severance 
(jf Missouri from the Union. "Disregard- 
ing forms," he said, "and looking to 
nalities, I view any ordinance for the 
st'paration from the North and union with 
th(' Confederate States as a mere outward 
ceremony to give notice to others of an 
act already consummated in the hearts of 
the people; consequently, no authority of 
the "Cnited States wiI] hereafter be per- 
mitted in Missouri." This short way of 
transferring the allegiance of the people 
of a State from one power to another was 
followed by the announcement, in the same 
IHoc1amation, that thcy were placed under 


!!!!!!!!!!!
;;:;: 


the military rule of the Confederacy, and 
that by invitation of Govemor Jack
on, 
GEN. GIDEON J. PILLOW (q. v.), of Ten- 
nessee, had already entered Missouri with 
troops. The fugitive gov'emor (Jackson) 
had been to Richmond to prepare the way 
for the admission of Missouri into the 
Confí'deracy. From Kew 1Iadrid he pro- 
claimed, Aug. 5, 18tH, that Missouri was 
"a sovereign, free, and independent re- 
public." On the 20th of the same month 
the Confederate Congrcss at Richmond 
passed an act to "aid the State of 
Iis- 
souri in repelling invasion by the United 
States, and to authoriæ the admission of 
said State as a member of the Confederate 
States of America." Measures were speed- 
By adopted for the consummation of 
the alliance, and during a greater por- 
tion of the war men claiming to repre- 
spnt the people of 11issouri occupied seats 
in the Confederate Congress at Rich- 
mond. The old legislature of Missouri 
met at Neosho, Oct. 21. and on the 28th 
passed an ordinance of secession. An act 
to provide for the defence of the State of 
:Missouri was adopted Nov. 1, in whieh 
provision was made for the issue of what 
wel'e called .. defence bonds" to the 
amount of $10,000,000, paJ'able in three, 
five, and seven years. 
As before indicated, popular feeling in 
!\[issouri was oppos('d to ,.,ece
"ioll, but 
the State authoritie
 favored it. Ci\'il 
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;RAL LYON'S MARCH TO ßOOX
:nLl.E. 


"oar was begun Ulf're by the governor (C. Lea ving Boernstein to hold the capital, 
F. Jackson), who, on June 12, UHil, issued L;yon foHowed, June lG. He overtook the 
a call for the actin service of ;)0,000 of fugitives not far from Booneville. I.yon 
the State militia, "for the purpose of re- landed his men ar.d attacked the camp of 
pdling innlsion, and for the protection 1 he Confederates, commanded by Colonel 
of the lives, liberty, and property of the l\Iarmaduke, of the State forces, some of 
citizens." GE
. 
ATIIANIEL I..YON (q. v.), ,,,hose troops had made a citadel of a brick 
in command of the Depm.tment of l\Iis- house. The camp was on an eminence. 
soud, mm'ed ag'ainst Oo...ernor Jackson I,yon ascended this and opened a battle 
as soon as the latter had raised the stand- by firing into the midst of the Confeder- 
anI of revolt at .Jefferson City. He sent ates. A sharp fight ensued. Two of 
(.Tuly 12, 181il) a regiment of Missouri Lyon's shells entered the brick house and 
volunteers, under COL. FRANZ SIGEL (q. drove out the inmates. Finally th
 Con- 
v.) to occupy anù protect the Pacific Rail- federates fled. They lost a battery, 
way from 131. Louis to the Gasconade twenty prisoners, several horses, and a 
River, preparatory to a mm'ement south- considerable amount of military stores. 
,mrd to oppose an invasion bJ' Gen. Ben- Leaving a company to hold the deserted 
jamin McCulloch, a Texan ranger, who camp, Lyon pushed on to Booneville. The 
had c\'ossed the Arkansas frontier fugitives scattered, some going westward 
with about 800 men, and was mareh- and some southward. 'Vith the latter 
ing on Rpringfield. Lyon left St. went Governor Jackson. At 'Varsaw, on 
Louis (June 13) with 2,000 men, on t.he Osage, he was joined (June 20) by 
two steamboats, for Jefferson City, to 400 men under Colonel O'Kane, who had 
drive Jackson and Price out of it. The just captured anù dispersed about the 
Missouri troops were commanded by Col- same number of the loyal Missouri Home 
onels Blair and Boernstein, the regular
 Guards. 
by Captain Lathrop, and the artillery by The governor and his fol1owers contin- 
Capt. J. Totten. The Confederates fled ued their flight to the extreme south- 
westward to a point near Booneville. western corner of :l\Iissouri, where he was 
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joined by f:enpral Price, when the whole scrved. The loyal people were alarmed, 
Confedemte fOl"ee amounted to full 3,000 for they weU knew the governor would 
men. At the same time Gen. J. G. Rains, violate his pledge. The national govern- 
a graduate of 'Vest Point, was hurrying ment did not sanction the compact. Gen- 
forward to join Jackson with a consider- eral Harney was relievË'd of his com- 
able force, ('losely pursued by Major Stur- mand, and on :May 2!) Lyon, who had 
gifl, with a body of Kansas volunteers. bcen commissioned (:May Hi) a briga- 
Jackson was now satisfied that the whole dier-general, was put in his place and 
of northern 
Iissouri was lost to the cause made commander of the Department of 
of secession, and he endeavored to concen- Missouri. The purse and sWOl.d of Mis- 
trate aU the armed disloyal citizens, with souri were in the hands of the governor, 
]\[cCuIIoch's men, in the southwestern part and he defied the national government. 
of the commonwealth. Assured by the as- He determined to wield the power of the 
pect of affairs, and conciliatory and as- State in favor of the Confederacy. Final- 
suring proclamations from both Generally General Lyon and others held a con- 
Lyon and Colonel Boernstein, the people ference (June II) with Governor Jaek- 
became quieted, and the loyal State con- 80n. He demanded, as a vital condition 
vention was called to assemble at Jeffer- of pacification, the disbanding of the 
son City on July 22, I80!. General Lyon Home Guards-loyal citizens-through- 
remained at BoonevilIe about a fortnight, out the State, and that no National troops 
preparing for a vigorous campaign in the should be aUowed to set foot on the soil 
southwest. He then held military con- of Missouri. I..yon refused compliance, 
trol over the whole region northward of and on the following day the governor 
the Missouri River, and on July I there raised the standard of revolt, as before 
were at least 10,000 loyal troops in Mis- narrated. 
souri, and 10,000 more might have been Strengthened by the successes of Pope 
there within forty-eight hours from camps (see BLACKWATER, BATTLE AT THE), Gen. 
in neighboring States. Sigel was push- Henry 'V. HaIIeck, who had succeeded to 
ing forward towards the borders of Kan- the command of the Department of Mis- 
sas and Arkansas to open the campaign. souri, prepared to put forth more vigor- 
The capture of the Confederate troops at ous efforts to purge the State of Confed- 
ST. LoUIS (q. v.) produced consternation erates. On Dec. 3, 1861, he declared 
among their friends in Jefferson City, martial law in St. Louis, and afterwards 
where the Missouri legislature was in ses- extended it to aU railroads and their 
sion. A bilI was immediately passed by "\ il'Ìnities. Meanwhile Price, being prom- 
which the governor was authorized to re- ised reinforcements from Arkansas, moved 
ceive a loan of $500,000 from the banks back to Springfield, where he concentrated 
and to issue $1,000,000 in State bonds for about 12,000 men, and prepared to spend 
war purposes. He was also authorized to the winter there. HaUeek sent Gen. 
purchase arms, and the whole military S. R. Curtis to drive him out of the 
power of the State was placed under his State. Curtis was assisted by Generals 
control. Meanwhile General Harney had Davis, Sigel, Asboth, and Prentiss. They 
issued a proclamation denouncing the bilI moved in three columns. Early in Feh- 
as an indirect secession ordinance, and ruary, 1862, Price fled into Kansas, 
null; yet, anxious for peace, he was ready wl1ither he was pursued by Curtis; and 
to pursue a conciliatory policy. He en- HaIIeck wrote to his government, late in 
tereel into a compact (:May 21) with Ji'ebruary, that he had "purged Mis- 
RTERLING PRICE (q. v.), a general of the souri," and that the flag of the Union 
State militia, which had for its object the \\as" waving in triumph over the soil of 
securing of the neutrality of l\fissouri .Arkansas." In accomplishing this work 
in the impending conflict. Price, in no less than sixty battles-most of them 
the name of the governor, pledged the skh"mishes-had been fought on Missouri 
power of the State to the maintenance soil, beginning with 13ooneviUe, at the 
of order. Harney, in the name of his middle of June, 1861, and ending at the 
government, agreed to make no military middle of February, 18G2. These con- 
mo'"ements as long as order was pre- fliets resulted in the loss, to both par- 
'W8 
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ties, in killC'd, wounded, and prisoners, of 3,106,G(j.). See UNITED STATES, l\lIssoum, 
about 11,000 Ill('n. ill yol. ix. 
Emboldened by the failure of the RED TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR. 
RIVER EXPEDITION (q. v.), the Confed- William Clark.............assumesduties....July, 1813 
('rates, by raiding bands, awed the Union- 
ists in Arkansas into inactivity, and STATE GOVERNORS. 
gave General Price an opportunity, Ale'{ander "cXair......... .term begins..Sept. 19, 1820 
I . tl f I f t . d Frederick Hates............ .. .....Nov. 1824 
ear y In Ie a] 0 1864, 0 Inva I' Abraham J. Williams...... acting .. .Aug. 1: 1825 
:l\Iissouri again, this time chiefly for Gen.. .John 1tli.lIer........... term begins..... Xov., .. 
I 1 S . DameIDunkhu............... " 18:
2 
a po i tica purpose. . ecret socIeties Lilburn W. Buggs.......... 183f> 
in sympathy with the KNIGHTS OF THE Thomas Reynolds (Oem.)... ..... If<-1ú 
M. M. Marmaduke... ....... acting .. ..Feb. 9, 18H 
GOLDEè'i CIRCLE (q. v.) had been formed John. C. Ed\\ards (Oem,).... terlll begins..... Kov., .. 
in Missouri and neighboring Southern AustIll A. KllIg (Dem.)..... '.' ....... 1848 
S t t h b . t t . . d t Sterling Price IDem.)....... . .... D , e , c.. 1852 
.
 aI's, w ose 0 Jec was 0 gIve al 0 Trusten Polk (Dem.)........ IBM 
the Confederate cause. Price had been Hancock Jackson..... ...... acting '" Marcb, 1857 
l ,romised 20 , 000 recruits if he should enter Robert M. Ste\\art (Oem.). .term begins..... Dec., co 
Claiborne F. Jack
ull (Dem.1 .. . ..Jan.4, 18ûl 
Missouri with a respectable military force. H..R. Gamble (provisional).. elected ...July31, .. 
]1 d ( ' ] Sh lb d h 1\' Willard P. Hall............. Rctill/{ . ..Jan. 31, IBM 
e an ...-enera e y crosse t I' .1\IIS- Thomas C. I'\ekher (Rep.).. term begillS... .. 11;65 
souri border early in September with .Joseph W. McClurg (Rep.).... lRW 
:W,OOO followers, and P ushed on to Pilot R. Gratz Brown (Lib.)..... 1871 
Silas Woodson (Dem.)...... 1873 
Krlob, half-way to Rt. Louis. But the Charlt'
 H. Hardiu {Dem.)... 11;7fi 
. d . d ' d John S. Phelps (Hem.)..... 1877 
promIse recrmts I not appear. The Thos. T. Crittenden (D,'m.) . 1881 
vigilant Rosecrans, then in command of John S. Marmaduke (Dem.). lR85 
tl D t t f th 1\ [ ' . h d d . Alb
rt G. More
ousl'. ..... Iwting . ..Dec. 28, I8R7 
Ie epar men 0 I' 
\ Issoun, a IS- DavId R. FrancIS (IJem.)...term begins......Jan., 18R9 
covered Price's plans and, by some arrests, Wi1\iam J. 
toDe (nero.)...... .. 1893 
I f . Lou V. Stephens (Dem.).... " 18il7 
tad so rIghtened the remainder that tlley A. hI. Dockery (Dem.) ...... " I!JOI 
prudentJy remained in concealment. Price Joseph W. Folk (Dem.)..... " HJ05 
was disappointed; and he soon perceived ("SITED S TATES SEXATORS. 
that a web of great peril was gathering Name. No.oCCongres8. Term. 
around him. General Ewing, with a bri- David Barton............ 17th to 21st IS:.!I to IH31 
gade of National troops struck him an ;S




. :





.::.:: 17th 2
'd 31st 


l:: 



 
astounding blow at Pilot Knob. Soon af- Lewis F. Linn..... ...... 23d to 27th 1833" 184:
 
tprwards these and other troops under David R Atchison....... 3 2
 2d th:: , . 

d th IH43 " IH56 
Henry S. (
eyer.......... ".. 1851" 1857 
Cen. A. J. Smith and General l\lower sent James Stephen Green.... 3-1th" 3lith 1857" 18lìl 
Price flying westward towards Kansas, 
;


n/J

;D

D:::::::: 35th 3 ;;h 37th 


I:: 



 
c1()sely pursued. This chase was enlivened John B. Henderson...... 37th to 40th 1862" 1869 
hy several skirmishes, and late in Novem- 


e;
t:


I

::::.:::: 3Hth3

h3!Jth 18(i31

21H67 
lwr Price was a fugitive in western Ar- Charles D. I1mke........ 40th .. 41st 1867" 1870 
kansas with a broken and dispirited army. 
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This was the last invasion of 1\Iissouri by Lewis F. Bogy........... 43d .. 4:;tll 1873" 1817 
the Confpderates. In the ex p ulsion of Fr.lncisl\1. Cockrel1...... 44thA . 
 )t . h - 1 1 8 87 7 5 7 " 
David H. Armstrong....... " 1879 
Price from "Missouri GEN. ALFRED PLEAS- George G. Vesl.......... 4-lith" 5.th I I87!J .. I!/O::J 
O,TON (q. v.) bore a conspicuous part. \VilJiam J. Stone........ 58th" -- 1903 " 
The total loss of the Kationals during Missouri Compromise, TIlE. In 1817 
the invasion was 346 killed and wounded. the inhabitants of the Territory of Missouri 
Price left :Missouri much weaker than petitioned Congress for admission into tllP 
when he entered it. Union as a State. A bill wa-s introduced 
On .Tan. 6, lRß5, another convention as- into Congress (Feb. 13, 1819) for that 
sf'mbled at St. Louis and framed a new purpose, when James Tallmadge, Jr., of 
constitution, which wa-s ratified by a pop- New York, moved to insert a clause pro- 
ular vote in June following. During the hibiting any further introduction of 
war 
lissouri furnishec1 to the National slaves within its domains, and granting 
army 108,773 troops. In 186D the legis- freedom to the children of those already 
lature of 
fi!'souri ratified the Fifteenth there, on their attaining the age of tw('n. 
Ampndnwnt to the national Constitution. ty-five years. This motion brought the 
Population in 1890, 2,679,184; in 1900, slavery question again before ('ongre
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most conspicuously. After a three days' against admitting 
Iissouri as a slaw- 
vehement debate, it was carried, 87 to 76. labor State. President l\Ionroe commlterl 
As a companion to the 
Iissouri bill, an- his cabinet concerning the constitutional- 
other to organize the Territory of Arkan- iiy of the act. The matter was allowed to 
sas was introduced (Feb. lü). 'Vhen it go over until the next se
sion, and it occu- 
was taken up, ,Tohn ,Yo Taylor, of New pied much time during that session. At 
York, moved to add a provision that length Henry Clay moved a joint commit- 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude iee (February, 1821) to consider whether 
should hereafter be introduced into any or not it was expedient to admit Missouri 
part of the Territories of the United States into the Pnion; and if not, what proYision 
north of lat. 36 0 30' N., the northern adapted to her actual condition ought to 
boundary of the proposcd new Territory be made. The motion prevailed-lOl to 
of Arkansas. Arthur Livermore, of New 5f1-all of the Southern members, except- 
Hampshire, who had been zealous for the ing Randolph and two or three followers, 
Missouri restrictions, conceived that this voting for it. The committee was appoint- 
proposition had been made "in the true ed, and soon reported. The closing de- 
spirit of compl'Omise," but thought tllat ('iRion on the :Missouri question was finally 
line of division not sufficiently favorable reached by the adoption of a compromise, 
to freedom. Gen. ,V. H. Harrison agreed Feb. 27, 1821, substantially as proposed 
to the necpssity of some such partition, by Taylor, of New York, in 18lg-namely, 
but he proposed a Jine due west from the that in all territory north of lat. 36 0 ;
O' 
mouth of the Des 
[oines River, thus giv- X. (outside the boundary of the state of 
ing up to slavel'y the State of Missouri Missouri) slavery should not exist, but 
and all territory south of that latitude. should be forever prohibited in the region 
'This partition policy was warmly op- north of that line. But :Missouri was ad- 
posed by a large number of members of mitted as a slave-labor State. In the 
Congress from the North and the South, course of the later debates there was much 
d(.c]aring themselves hostile to any com- angry feeling displayed, and unwise men. 
promise whatever. Slavery was either North and South, uttered the cry of dis- 
right or wrong, and there could be no com- union. A member from Georgia Raid, 
promise. Taylor withdrew his motion. rathetically, in the course of the debate: 
The proposition for a compromise which .. A fire has been kindled wllich all the 
was finally agrepd to was originated by a watprs of the ocean cannot put out, and 
:Northern member, and not by Henry Clay, which only spas of blood can extinguish." 
of Kpntucky, as is generally supposed. The" seas of blood" shed in the Civil 'Val' 
This 
fisf;ouri bill caused one of the most did alone extinguish it. 
cxciting debates on the slavery question 'Yhen Pl"esident 
Ionroe hesitated about 
ever before known in the national legis- signing the 
[issouri Compromise act, and 
lature. Extreme doctrines and fooliRh laid the matter before his cabinet, he sub- 
threats were uttered on both sides. South- mitted two questions to his adYisers: Has 
ern members threatened a dissolution of Congress the power to prohibit slavery in 
the Union. There was much adroit man- a Territory? and \Vas the term" foreyer," 
agement by the party leaders, who used in the prohibitive clause in the biJ], to be 
great dexterity in trying to avoid a com- understood as referring only to the tf'rri- 
promise-for one party insisÌ<>d upon l\Iis- torial condition of the district to which it 
souri entering, if at all, as a free-labor related, or was it an attempt to extend 
State. and the other party insisted that it the prohibition of slavery to su('h States 
should entpr as a slave-labor State. But as might be erected therefrom? TIle cabi- 
comp1'Omise seemed to be the only door net was unanimous in the affirmative on 
through which l\Iissouri might enter; and, the first question. On the second ques- 
by adroit management, a compromise bill tion, ,Tohn Quincy Adams (Secretary of 
was carried, 
Iarch 2, 1820, by a vote of State) thought the term meant forever, 
] 34. against 42. John Randolph denounced and not to be limited to the existence of 
it as "a dirty bargain," and the eighteen the territorial condition of the district. 
Korthern men who voted for it as "dough- Others limited it to the territorial con- 
faces." There was an almost solid North dition-a territorial "forpver "-and not 
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interfering with the right of any State 
formed from it to establish or prohibit 
slavery. Calhoun wished not to have this 
question mooted, and at his suggestion the 
second question was modified into the 
mere inquiry, Is the provision, as it stands 
in the bill, constitutional or not? This 
was essentially a dift'erent question. To 
it all could answer yes, and did so an- 
l',wer in writing. This writing was ordel"ed 
to be deposited in the archins of state, 
but it afterwards mysteriously disappear- 
ed. The act was then signed by the Presi- 
dent, but with a different understanding 
from that which had been adopted by Con- 
gress. 
Missouri River, TIlE. Recent investi- 
gations seem to make it certain that the 
::\Iississippi River, from its confluence with 
the l\Ii::isouri, should be called the :Mis- 
souri; and that the l\Iississippi proper, 
above that confluence, is a branch of the 
l\Iissouri. Above their confhwnce the 
Mississippi drains 160,000 square miles, 
and the l\Iissouri drains 518.000 square 
miles. From that point to Lake Hasca 
the length of the 
Iississippi is 1,330 a brigadier-general of volunteers and 01'- 
miles; while that of the Missouri, from dereù to the Department of the Ohio. 
its sources in l\Iadison, Red Rock, and The Confedprate forces umler Gen. A. 
GalIatin lakes, is about 3,047 miles. At S. .Johnston, when they passed through 
the confluence of the rivers the Mississippi NASHYIU,E (q. v.) pusherl on to l\Iur- 
has a mean discharge of 103,000 cubic freesboro, and there, taking a south- 
feet of water a second, and the Missouri westerly course, joined the forces under 
120,000 cubic feet a second. Above that Beauregard at Corinth, in northern 
Iis- 
confluence the l\[issouri is navigable to sissippi. Gen. Ormshy 1\1. l\Iitchel was sent 
:Fort Renton, :Mont., by good-sized steam- by G(>neral Budl, with a part of his force, 
boats, a distance of 2,682 miles, or more in the direction of Huntsville, Ala., to 
than twice the length of the Mississippi seize and hold the l\Iemphis and Charles- 
fmm Lake Uasca to its confluence with ton Railway at that place. He performed 
the Missouri. Reckoning the Mississippi this task with most wonderful ,'ig-or. 
below the confluence as the l\Iissouri "ïth engines and cars captured at B
wl- 
makes the latter, to the Gulf-4,3-17 miles ing Green he entered Nashville, and push- 
-the longest river in the world. I'd on southward. He reached the south- 
Mitchel, OIUIHBY l\fCK
IGHT, astrono- ern boundary of Tennessee on April 10, 
mer and soldier; horn in "Cninn county, crossed the State-line the same day, and 
Ky., Aug. 28, 1810; graduated at West entered northern Alabama. He had pass- 
Point in 1829, and was assistant Professor cd through a very hostile region, but now 
of Mathematics there until 1831. He saw signs of 10J'alty. Pushing on to 
became a lawyer, and for ten years Huntsville, before dawn, April II, while 
(lR34-44) was Professor of l\Iathematic,>. t.he unsuspecting inhabitants were sound- 
Philo<;ophy, and Astronomy in Cincinnati ly slmnhering, lu' surprised and capturf'd 
('ollf'ge. \Vhf'n an oh
f'rYatory waR ('stab- the place. He did not tarry long tllPre. 
li,.,lH'd at Cinf'innati he became its director. Finding himself in possession of an ample 
f.ioon aftf'rwanls he h(>camc engineer of supply of rolling-stock, he speedily or- 
a railroad, anù from IS;)!) to 1801 he was gani7.ed two expeditions to operate along 
director of the Dudley Observatory at AI- the line of the railway each way from 
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bany, N. Y. Professor l\Iitchel was a very 
popular lecturer on astronomy, but the 
breaking out of the Civil War turned his 
extraordinary energies into another field 
of effort. In 
\.ugust, 1801, he was made 
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MITCHELL 


lIunt
ville. Colonel 
ill led the ðpedi- 
tion eastward to Stevenson. and Colonel 
Turchin the other westward to Tuscum- 
bia. l\Iitchell was promoted major-gen- 
eral in April, 18G2. In September he was 
made commander of the Department of 
the South, with his headquarters at Hil- 
ton Head, where he was working with his 
u
ual energJ' h l preparations for a vigor- 
ous campaign, "hen he died with yellow 
fe\"er, Oct. 30, ISG
. 
Mitchell, DOXALU GRANT (pen-name 
IK J\1AHVEL), author; born in Norwich, 
Conn., Apl'il 12, IS
2; studied at Judrre 
H a II's Ellington School in 1830-37, a
d 
graduated at Yale College in 18.H. After 

pending thrce :years in farm-work he 
studied law in Kew York in 184G. He 
was rnited States consul in Venice in 
1833-33. Returning to the United States, 
he settled on his fal'm at Edgewood and 
devoted himself to literature. 
Mitchell, JOIl
, physician: born in 
England; came to America and settled in 
Crbana, Ya., in I iOO; devoted much time 
to botanical researches and made valuable 
contributions to the knowled<Te of that 
seience. His publications relating to the 
history of the Cnited States include A. 
Jlap of the British alld Prench Dominions 
i,
 -Xo1"th A.merica: The Contest in .1I1ler- 
iCl
 betzceen Great Britain and Prance; 
and The Present State of Great Britain 
alld -Xorth A.mer-ica. He died in England 
in 1\larch, l7G8. 
Mitchell, JOII
, labor leader; born in 
Braidwood, Ill., Feb. 4, 18GÐ; worked in 
coal mines in 1882; joined the Knights of 
Labor in 1885; travelled in the West, 
where he mined coal till 18!}O; became 
secretarJ'-treasurer of the sub-district of 
t.he rnited Mine Workers of .-\.merica in 
IS!J3, and its president in 18\)8; vice- 
president of the .\.merican Federation of 
Labor in 1898; and took personal charge 
of the great strike in the anthracite-coal 
mines in In02. 
Mitchell, JOlIN HIPPLE, legislator; 
born in \Vashington county, Pa., June 
2, 
1833; removed to Portland, Or., in 18GO; 
State Senator, 18G2-GG (president, 18ü4) ; 
professor of medical jurisprudence. \Yil- 
liamette University, 186i-71; United 
States Senator, 18i3-í!J, 1885-97, and 
1 nOI-Oi. 
Mitchell, 
IARIA, astronomer; born 


Kantucket, :Mass., Aug. I, IRIS; inherited 
from her fathcr, William Mitchell (who 
died in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in April, 
IS6Ð), a fondness for astronomical studies 
and became a valuable åssistant to him 
in the study of astronomy when she was 
quite J'olmg. Examining nebulæ and 
E-t'arching for comets, her industry and 
efl'Ol'ts were rewarded when, on Oct. I, 
18.H, she discovered a telescopic conH't, 
for which she received a gold medal from 
the King of Denmark. She was after- 
wards employed in making observations 
connected with the United States coast 
surveJT, and for many years assisted in the 
compilation of the Nautical Almanac. In 
the spring of ISf,5 she was appointed 
Professor of Astronomy and superintend- 
(.nt of the observatory at Yaf:sar College, 
and entered upon her dutiC's in Septem- 
ber. She resigned in 1888. Professor 
l\Iitehell was a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
pnce, being the first woman admitted to 
that bod)T. She received the honorary de- 
gref's of Ph.D. and IÆJ.D. She died in 
Lynn. Mass., .June 28, 18RD. 
Mitchell, NAHrM, jurist; born in East 
Bridgewater, 1\1ass., Feb. 12, Iï()!); grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1789; ad- 
mitted to the bar in líD
; member of 
Congress in ]803-5, and attained prom- 
inence as a jurist in his native StatC'. 
He published a Hist01'y of the Em'ly F:rt- 
tlemcnts of Bridgewate1', a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of New England. 
He died in East Bridgewater, 1\1ass., Aug. 
I, IS5
. 
Mitchell, SILAS \VEIR, physician and 
author: born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feh. 
15. 1830; was educated at the rniversitv 
of Pennsylvania. and graduated at the 
.Jefferson :Medical College in 1850. He 
began practice in Philadelphia, and later 
became renowned as a physiologist, but 
more espf'cially as a neurologist. In 
1865 he was elected a nwmher of the Na- 
t.ional Academy of Sciences, and for many 
years was identified with the leading 
scientific societies of the United States 
and Europe. Dr. .Mitchell was also wide- 
1,\' known as a poet and novelist. His 
publications include Tr('atises on Neurol- 
orm; Se1"pent Poison.
; Com parati1,e Phys- 
iology; man." papers on neurological sub- 
in jects; H epzibah Guinnes
' Far in the 
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Forest
. f'haracterisl ics; Hugh 1Vynne, 
Free Quaker; .Lldventures of François, 
etc. 
Mitchill, SA
n
EL LATHA"U, scientist; 
born in .xorth Hempstead, Long Island, 
K. Y., Aug. 20, 176-1; studied medicine 
\\ :th Dr. Samuel Bard, but turned his 
attention to law, and began a public 
(':treer by Rerving as commissioner (1788) 
to treat with the IROQUOIS I
DlANS 

q. v.) in Kew York State for the pur- 
chase of their lands. In 1790 he was in 
the legislature, and at the age of twenty- 
eight became Professor of Chemistry, 
Xatural History, and Philosophy in Co- 
lumbia College. Dr. 1\Iitchill was eV('r 
ready to labor for the enlargement of the 
bounds of human knowledge, and to ad- 


and was vice-president of the Rutgers 
:Medical SchooL With Drs. Hosack and 
Williamson he founded the New York 
Litcrary and Philosophical Society. Dr. 
:MitchiIJ possessed a very retentive mem- 
ory, and acquired vaRt f\tores of learning. 
He believed in Fulton's ability to estab- 
lish navigation by steam, promoted his 
interests in the legislature, and was on(' 
of the friends who accompanied him on 
his experimental vo;rage from New York 
to Albany in September, 1807. He dicd 
in Kew York City, Sept. 7, 1831. 
Mobile, CITY OF. rnder the act of 
cession of Louisiana from France the 
lInited States claimed alJ of west Florida, 
including Mobile. A large portion of that 
territor,)' had been anne
ed to tlH' Terri- 


'...../ 


OPE:-illoti u.' THE BATTLE OF MOlllLE BAY. 


"\-:tnce the interests of mankind. He was tory of .Mississippi, and in the winter and 
one of the founders of the Societv for the spring of 181
, when war had been deter- 
Promotion of Agriculture, l\fam;factures, mined upou, the imporbmce to the United 
and Useful Arts, and his scientific labors States of possessing l\lobile was very ap- 
made him famous at home and abroad parent. In l\Iarch General \Vilkinson, in 
when he was Jittle past thirty 
,'ears of command of the Cnited States troops in 
ap-e. In 1797 he assisted in establishing the Southwest, was ordered to take pos- 
the Uediral Rppository, a magazine session of it. \Vilkinson sent Commodor(' 
which he edited sixteen years. He Was Shaw, with gunboats, to occupy Mobile 
a member of the national House of Repre- Bav and cut off communications with Pen- 
sentatives from 1801 to 1804, and a rnit- sa
o]a. Lieutenant-Colonel Bowyer, OW11 
cd States Renator from 1804 to I80!). with troops at Fort Stoddart, was ordere(] 
From 1808 to 1820 he was ProfesRor of to be prepared to march on :Mohile at a 
Natural History in the Xew York College moment's notice for the purpose of inwst- 
of l"}hysicians and Surgeons; of Rotany ing tIle fort there. Wilkin
on left Mo- 
and Materia Medica from 1820 to 182G; bile March 29 on the sloop A.lligutor, and, 
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after a perilous voyage, reached Petit 
Coquille, when he sent a courier with 
orders to Bowyer to march immediately. 
\\ïlkinson's troops arrived in Mobile nay 
April 12, landed the next morning, and 
at noon (JOO men appeared before Fort 
Chnrlotte, commanded by Capt. Cayetano 
Pprez, and demanded its surrender. On 
the 13th the Spaniards evacuated the fort 
and retired to Pensacola, and the Amer- 
icans took possession. Placing nine can- 
non in battery on l\Iobile Point, \Vilkinson 
marched to the Perdido. There he began 
the erection of a fort, but the place was 
soon abandoned and another was begun 
and finished on Mobile Point and called 
Fort Bowyer, in honor of the brave lieu- 
tenant-colonel of that name. Such was 
the beginning of a movement which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of all Florida by 
the Americans. 
In 18G4, after the destruction of the 
ALAßA
[A (q. v.), it was determined to 
seal up the ports of :Mobile and Wilming- 
ton agai
t English blockade-runners. 
These were the only ports then open to 
them. Admiral Farragut was sent for thnt 
purpose to the entrance of l\1obile Bay, ;:W 
miles below the city of Mobile, with a fleet 
of eighteen vessels, four of them iron-f'lad. 
while a co-operating land force, 5,000 
strong, under GEN. GORDO
 GRANGER 
(q. 17.), was sent from New Orleans to 
Dauphin Island. Farragut entered the bay 
Aug. 3, HW-1. That entrance is divided into 
two passages by Dauphin Island. On the 
eastern side of this island was Fort Gaines, 
commanding the main entrance; and south- 
easterly from it was Fort Morgan, a still 
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stronger work, with a light-house near it. 
These forts the Confederates had wPlI 
armed and manned, and within the bay 
lay a Confederate flotilla under Ådmin;l 
Buchanan. 
His lIag-ship was the Tennessee, a pow- 
erful ram, and it was accompanied by 
three ordinary gunboats. Farragut lashed 
his wooden ships together in couples, his 
own flag-ship, the Hartford, being tethered 
to the ßlf'tacomet. Wishing to have a 
general oversight of the battle, he ascended 
the rigging. when Captnin Drayton, fear- 
ing he might be dislodged by a sudllen 
shock, sent up a man with a line, which he 
passed around the admiral and made it 
fast. In this position he went into the 
hattIe, boldly sailing in betwe'eu the forts, 
and delivering terrific hroa(1:,;ides of grape- 
shot, first upon Fort l\1organ. The mon- 
itor Tecumseh, which led the National 
vessels, was struck by the explo!'ion of it 
torpedo directly under her turret, ca1Tyin
 
down with her Commander Cra,-en :1Ilt! 
nearly all of his officers and crew-only 
s('yenteen of 130 being saved. Fan-agut 
ordered the II artford to push on and the 
others to follow, unmindful of torpedoes. 
The forts were silenced by the storm of 
grape-shot poureù upon them, but as the 
National fleet entered the bay the Confed- 
erate vessels opened upon them. The ram 
Tennessee rushed at the Hartford, but 
missed her. The fire of the three gun- 
boats was concentrated on the flag-ship. 
The fight was short. One of the Confed- 
l'rate gunhoats was captured, and the other 
two sought safety under the guns of the 
fort. Lnder cover of night one of them 
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escaped to l\Iobile. Believing the battle to 30,000 troops, including cavalry; and 
over at dusk, Farragut had anchored his the 'Yest Gulf Squadron, under Admiral 
vessels, when, at nearly 9 P.M., the ram Thatcher, was ready to co-operate. It 
Tcnnessee came rushing at the Hartford WflS so strongly fortified by three lines of 
under a full head of steam. The other works on its land side that it was de- 
Kational vessels were ordered to close upon termined to flank the post by a movement 
her. A tremendous fight with the monster of the main army up the eastern side of 
at short range occurred, and very soon the the bay. The 13th Army Corps began a 
Tcnncssee, badly injured, surrendered. Her march on the 17th from Fort Morgan oYer 
commander was severely wounded. The a swampy region in heavy rain, and the 
Cunfederate squadron was destroyed. The l(3th Corps crossed the bay from Fort 
forts were assailed by land and water the Gaines and joined the other. At the same 
next day, and the three were surrendered, time a feint was made on l\Iobile to at- 
the last (Fort l\Iorgan) on the morning tract attention from this movement. 
of Aug. 23. With this victory the govern- General Steele, with Hawkins's division 
went came into possession of 104 guns and of negro troops and some cavalry, had 
l.4G4 men, and effectually closed the port been marching from Pensacola to Blake- 
oi Mohile to blockade-runners. This vic- ly, 10 miles north of ::\Iobile, to induce 
tory, and that at Atlanta, soon afterwards, the belief that l\Iontgomery was Canby's 
together with the hearty response given real objective point. On l\Iarch 25 this 
by the people of the free-labor States to force encountered and defeated 800 Ala- 
the call of the President (July 18. 1864; bama cavalry umler General Clanton. 
for 300.000 men, ga,Te assurance that the The Confederates lost about 200 men 
Civil \Yar was nearly ended. killed and wounded, aml 275 made pris- 
Capture of JIobile. Gen. J. E. John- OI1('rs. Steele found Yery little opposition 
ston said :Mobile was the bpst - fortified afterwards until he reached the front of 
plaee in the Confederacy. It was-garrison- n1akely. The Nationals on the east side 
ed by 15,000 nH'n, including troops on the of the ba.y pushed on to Spanish Fort, 7 
east side of the bay and l.000 npgro labor- miles east of Mobile. It was inYested, 
ers suhJect to the command of the engin- 1\1arch 27, but its garrison of nearly 3,000 
el'rs. The department was then (1865) in of Hooel's late army, with its neighbors, 
C'ommand of Gen. Richard Taylor, son of made it a stout antagonist, willing to ghTe 
President Taylor. For several months after blow for blow. \Varmer and warmer 
the harbor of Mobile was sealed there was waxed the fight on that day, and before 
comparative quiet in that region; but sunset a tremendous artillery duel was 
when Sherman had finished his triumphal in progress, in which gunboats of both 
march from Atlanta to the sea the gowrn- parties joined, and kept it up all night. 
ment determined to repossess Alabama, be.- Then a siege was formally begun plarch 
I!inning with a movement against 
Iobile, 28). The Kationals finally brought to 
and by other operations in the interior. hmr upon the fort sixteen mortars, 
GE
. EUWAHD R. K CANBY (q. v.), com- twenty heavy guns, and six field-pieces. 
man ding the 'Vest :\fississippi Army, was Towards sunset, April 8, Canby began a 
charged with the conduct of the expedi- gpneral assault by a consecuthTe fire from 
tion against )[obile, and the co-operating all his heavy guns, his field-pieces, and his 
force was that of Gen. J. H. "TILSON, the gunboats. An Iowa rcgiment, encoun- 
cminent cavalry leader, under the direc- tering some Texas sharp-shooters, charged 
tion of General Thomas. Early in lR6!J upon and overpowered them. Sweeping 
G{'n. A. J. Smith's corps joined Canby at along the rear of the intrenchments, they 
New Orleans, Feh. 21. That corps wpnt to c
ptured 300 yards of them, with 3:>0 
Dauphin Island, at the entrance to Mobile prisoners and three battle-flags. This C'x- 
Bav, where a siege-train was organized, ploit made the f'onfedprates evacuate the 
(,Ol
si
ting of ten hatteries. Knipe's cav- fort, and hy 2 A.
r. tlle next day it was 
alry. attae.hed to the C'Orps, mar('hed over- in possession of the Nationals. The gar- 
land from Xew Orleans. Everything was rison, excepting 600 made prisOllPrs, es- 
in readiness for an attack on "Mohile by caped. It had expected assistanee from 
the middle of 
Iarch, with from 25,000 Forrest, but Wilson was keeping him 
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But the army found no 
enemy to fight, for 
Gen. D. H. :Maury, in 
command there, had 
ordered the evacuation 
of the city; and on the 
II th, after sinking two 
powerful rams, he fled 
up the Alabama River 
with 9,000 men on gun- 
boats and transports. 
On the 12th Gcneral 
Granger and Rear-Arl- 
miral Thatcher de- 
manded the surrender 
of the city. This was 
formally done the same 
evening by the civil an- 
thorities, and on the 
following day Veatch's 
division entered thc 
city and hoisted the 
National flag on the 
public buildings. Gpn- 
erals Granger and 
Canby entered the city 
soon afterwards. A 
large amount of cotton 
and sevcral steamboats 
were burned by order 
of the military authorities, before the city 
was given up. The" repossession" of 
Mobile cost the national government 2,000 
men and much treasure. Seven vessels of 
war had been destroyed by torpedoes. 
During this campaign of about three 
weeks the army and navy captured about 
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awa
'. The spoils were thirty heavy 
guns and a large quantity of munitions 
of war. Forts Huger and Tracy were also 
captured, April II. The kcy to Mobile 
was now in the hands of the Nationals. 
Torpedoes were fished up, and the Na- 
tional squadron approached the city. The 
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Drmy moved on B1akely, and on April 9 5,000 men, nearly 400 cannon, anù a vast 
the works there were attacked and car- amount of public property. The value of 
}"ied. Meanwhile the 13th Corps had been ammunition and commissary stores found 
taken across the bay to attack Mobile. in l\Iobilc was valued at $2,000,000. 
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MOBILIAN INDIANS-MORA WK INDIANS 


MobiIian, or Floridian, Indians, a na
 reservation. A clan known as Captain 
tion composed of a large number of tribes; Jack's band were uneasy and turbulent. 
ranking next to the Algonquians in the ex- Their tribe complained of them, and in 
tent of their domain and power when Euro- th(> spring of 18i2 they were ordered back 
peans discovered them. They were supe- to the Klamath reservation. They refused 
riOT to most of the Algonquians in the at- to go, and late in November (1872) United 
tainments which lead to civilization, and States troops and citizens of Oregon at- 
they were evidently related to the inhab- tacked their two camps on opposite sides 
itants of Central and South America. The of a river. The people were repulsed with 
domain of the l\Iobilians extended along loss, and the united l\Iodocs, retreating, 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico from the massacred some white settlers on the way, 
Atlantic to the Mississippi River, more and took refuge in the Lava. Beds, a vol- 
t}1an 600 miles. It stretched northward canic region difficult for a foe to enter 
along the Atlantic coast to the mouth of if moderately defended. In June, 1873, 
the Cape Fear River, and up the l\Iissis- General vVheaton attempted to drive the 
sippi to the mouth of the Ohio, comprising Modocs from their stronghold, but could 
a large portion of the present cotton-grow- not penetrate within 3 miles of them, after 
ing States. A greater portion of Georgia, the loss of several men. General Gillem 
the whole of Florida, Alabama, and l\Iis- made an equa.Jly unsuccessful attempt to 
sissippi, and parts of South Carolina, Ten- dislodge them. In the mean time the gov- 
J1essee, and Kentucky were included in crnment had appointed a commission of 
their territory. The nation was dividcd inquiry, and clothed it with power to ad- 
into three grand confederacies-viz., l\Ius- just all difficulties. It met the l\fodoes 
coghees, or Creeks, Choctaws, and Chicka- in conference on April 11, 1873, when the 
saws. See these titles respectively. Indians killed GEN. EDWARD R. S. CANBY 
Modoc Indians, a tribe that originally (q. v.) and Dr. Thomas, two of the com- 
formed a part of the Klamath nation. missioners, and wounded Mr. Meacham, 
Their name means "enemies," and was another commissioner. After this act of 
given to them by others. The l\Iodocs were treachery, operations against the ::\Iodocs 
first found on the south shore of Lake were pressed with vigor. A long and stub- 
Klamath, in California, when both sexes born resistance ensued, but finally Captain 
were clothed in skins. In their wars they Jack and his band were compelled to sur- 
held capth"es as slaves, and traded in render. The chief and three of his promi- 
them. The early emigrants to California nent associates were tried by a military 
encountered them as hostiles, and they commission and executed at Fort Kla- 
massacred many white people. In 18;)2 math, Oct. 3, 1873. The remainder were 
nen 'Vright, who sought revenge, invited placeJ on the Quapaw reservation, in 
a b
md of l\Iodocs to a peaceful feast, when the Indian Territory. Jack's band nUI1l- 
he and his men murdered forty-one out of bered 148; those left at the Klamath 
forty-six Indians who were there. The agency, and who took no part in hostili- 
1\lodocs never forgave the outrage, and ties, numbered about 100. 
war with them was kept up at intervals Moffet, SA
IUEJ, ERAS
fus, journalist; 
until lRfì-t, when, by a treaty, they ceded born in St. Louis, :\10., Nov. 5, 1860; edu- 
their lanJs to the United States, and cated at the universities of California 
agreed to go on a reservation. The treaty and Columbia. In 1885 he became an 
was not ratified by the government until editorial writer; and was connected at 
18iO, nor the resprvation set apa.rt until different times with the San Francisco 
lR71. The ::\fodocs meanwhile had gone Post, San Francisco Examiner, and the 
upon the Klamath reservation, but it was New York Journal. His publications in- 
so sterile that they could not live there. elude 'l'hc Tariff: What It Is and 1Vhat It 
They were cheated by the government and Does,. Chapters on Silver,. and Rltggestio1ts 
harassed by the Klamaths, who were an- on Government. 
ciently their enemies, and some went to Mohawk Indians, the most celebrated 
another reservation. Unfortunately some of the Five Nations (see IROQUOIS CO
- 
Klamatlls were put with them, and trouble FEDERACY). Their proper name was Ag- 
continued, when two Modoc bands left the megue, and they called themselves, 8R 
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n tribe, She-bears. That animal was their into the forest with their women and chil- 
totemic symbol. The neighboring tribes dren, and all the invaders accomplished 
called them 1\1ahaqua, which name the was to burn several villages and murder 
English pronounced Mohawk. Champlain some sachems. 
and his followers, French and Indians In the spring of I6G7 lhe exasperated 
from Canada, fought them in northern Canadians resolved to chastise them for 
New York in !GOf). At Norman's Kill, their perfidy. De Tracy again set out in 
below the site of Albany, the Dutch made person at the head of ] ,200 white soldier" 
a treaty with them in 1698, which was and 100 Indian allies, passed down Lake 
lasting; and the English, also, after the Champlain in boats and canoes, and in Oc- 
conquest of Ncw Netherland. gained their tober marched through the 
Iohawk coun- 
friendship. The French Jesuits gained try, burning the villages and setting up 
many converts among them, and three the arms of France at conspicuous placcs. 
villages of Roman Catholics on the St. On his return to Quebec De Tracy sent 
Lawrence were largely filled with the ::\10- back prisoners with terms of peace for the 
hawks. They served the English against Mohawks to consider. The English, made 
the Canadians in the French and Indian anxious by these events, tried to persuade 
'''aI', and in the Revolutionary 'Val', in- the Mohawks to remain faithful to them; 
fiuenced by Sir 'Yilliam Johnson and his but the latter, remembering how well the 
brother-in-law Brant, they made savage :French could fight, and also the fearful 
war on the patriots, causing the valleys sight of their burning villages, their 
in central Kew York to be caned the women and children hiding in the woods, 
"Dark and Bloody Ground." After that and their dead warriors, would not listf>n 
struggle, the greater portion of them re- to the appeals of the English. When the 
moved to Grand River, 50 or 60 miles warm weather came deputations from tlH' 
west of the Kiagara River, where they Mohawks and Oneidas appeared in Quebec 
still are. Many of them are Christians. and promised submission. The Indians 
The Common Prayer-book has been trans- brought their families with thcm to attest 
lated into U1eir language, one edition by thcir sincerity, and a trcaty was made by 
ELEAZAR 'YnuAMs (q. v.), the "Lost which the Mohawks promiscd allegianc
 
Prince." Tradition says that at the for- to the French monarch. They also COll- 
mation of the confederacy Hiawatha said, sented to listcn to the teaehings of the 
"You, the Mohawks, sitting under the Jesuit missionaries. This treaty left the 
shadow of the' Great Tree,' whose roots whole northern frontier expof;ed to incur- 
sink deep into the earth, and whose sions by the French and Indians. 
branches spread over a vast country, shan In IG!J3 Count Frontenac, governor of 
be the first nation, becausc you are war- Canada, unable to effect a treaty of peaee 
like and mighty." The confederacy being with the Five Nations, meditated a blow 
caned "the long house," the Mohawks on the Mohawks. In midwinter he col- 
were denominated the" eastern door." lected an army of about 700 French and 
The Mohawks in eastern New York Indians, well supplied with everything for 
made frequent incursions into Canada. a campaign at that sem,on. They If>ft 
Finally, in I6GI, 1\1. de Tracy, French Montreal Jan. 15, and after sewral harll- 
viceroy of New France, although over ships reached the Mo11awk Valley early in 
sf'Yenty years of age, led a military expe- February, and captured three castles. At 
dition against them. He was aceompanied the third castle they found some Indians 
hy 1\1. de Courcelles. governor of Canada. engaged in a war-dance. Thcre a severe 
A regiment had lately been sent to Canada conflict ensuf'd, in which the French lost 
from I,'rance. 'Yith twenty-eight com- about thirty men. In the e'i:pedition tlwy 
panies of foot. and an the militia of the captured ahout 300 Indians in the English 
colony of Quebec, he marehed 700 miles interest, and were making their way hack 
into the Mohawk eountry in the dead of to C'anada when they were pursued by 
"inter, easily erossing HIe swamps and Colonel Rclmylt>r and several skirmishes 
streams on hddges of ice. and hurrowing ensued. In the Searron (Schroon) Vaney 
in the snow at night. The Mohawks, on the pursuit ended. The Freneh had de- 
the approach of the French, retired deeper sired to kill their prisoners to facilitate 
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Colond 
chu
"ler "On'at Swift Hero," be- 
cause of his promptness in coming to their 
r(-'lief. The l\Iohawks, discouraged by 
their hea\"y loss, were disposed to make a 
treaty of peace with the French. but 
Schuyl('r prevented it. 
The governors of Canada during 
the Re,'olutionary 'Var promised 
those of the Six Xations who joinel] 
the British in that war that they 
sllOuld be well provided for at it's 
dose. In the treaty of peace (1 ï83) 
no such promise was kept. At that 
time the l\Ioha\Ü:s, with Brant at 
tlwir head, were temporarily residing 
on the American side of the Niagara 
Rh'er, below Lewiston. The Senecas 
offered them a home in the Genesce 
Yalley, but Brant and his followers 
had resolved not to reside within the Vnit- tradition, was formed the powerful IRO- 
ed States. He went to Quebec to claim Ql'ors COXFEDERACY (q. 'V.), the members 
fr0m Governor Haldimand a fulfilment of which have been called" The Romans of 
of his and Carleton's promises. The 1\10- the 'Vestern 'Vorld." French mission- 
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their retreat, but their Indian allies would 
not e()ßsent. Of these Schuyler recapt- 
ureù ahout fifty. The l\Iohawks called 
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MOHAWK CHl"RCH. 


hawks chose a la.rge tract of land, COI11- 
pI ising 200 s uare miles on the Ouise 01' 
Grand River, or 6 miles on each side of 
that stream hom its source to its 
mouth. It is chiefly a beautiful 
and fertile region. Of all tktt 
splendid domain, the Mohawks 
now retain only a comparatiwly 
small tract in the vicinity of 
BrantfOl"d, on the Grand River. 
In 1830 they surrendered to the 
goyernment the town - plot of 
llrantford, when it was sun"e
"('d 
and sold to actual settlers. On 

 their present reservation is a 
church built of wood in 1783, a 
plain. unpretending structure. It 
is furnished with a. silver com- 
munion service which Queen Anne 
presented to the Mohawks in I ï 12. 
rpon each pieee is engraved the 
f" rOJ"al arms of England and the 
monogram of the Queen, "A. R."' 
-.Anna Regina-with the follow- 
ing inscription: "The Gift of her 
l\rajf'sty, Anne, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, and of her Planta- 
tions in Korth 
\.merica, Queen, to 
her Indian Chapel of the Mo- 
ha wks." 
Mohawk Valley, TilE. The 
,"alley of the )Iohawk Rh'er, ex- 
tf.nding from near the middle of the State 
of Xf'W York to the Hudson River, is one 
of the most interesting historical regions 
in the republic. 'Vithin it, according to 
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MOHEGAN INDIANS-MOLLY MAGUIRES 


aries spread through the valley a knowl- the meaning of Mohegan. When the Eng- 
edge of the Christian religion, and 100 lish and French began their great struggle 
)-ears before the Revolutionary War it for the mastery in Anwrica (about WHO), 
was the scene of sharp conflicts between the Hudson l\fohpgans made peace with 
the natives and intruding Europeans. the Mohawks and joined the English, but 
\nthin its borders, before that time, its were soon reduced to 200 warriors, and 
ehief inhabitant (William Johnson) re- the Connecticut Mohegans to about 1;)0. 
ceived the honors of knighthood, and Some of the latter were collected at Stock- 
ruled not only over a vast private mano- bridge, Mass.; and from 1740 to I ï44 the 
rial domain, but also over lndian tribes l\Ioravians had a flourishing mission among 
of the confederacy, as their official super- them at Shekomeco, in Dutchess county, 
intendent. \Vhen thc Revolution broke out 1'\. Y. Some of these went to Pennsyh-ania 
his family were the leaders of the ad- under the care of the l\Ioravians. In the 
llCrents to t:.c crown in the northern re- Hevolution they join{'d the Americans, anll 
gions of Nev; York; and his son, Sir were found in the ranks at Bunker Hill, 
John, who inherited his title and his pos- White Plains, and other fields. After the 
seEsions, with a large number of Scotch war some of the Mohegans emigrated to 
retainers and other white people, organ- Oneida, under the Hev. Samson Occum, n. 
ized a corps of loyalists caIled "Johnson native preacher, and others, and before 
Greens," which, with Indians under 1830 they had emigrated to Green Bay, 
Brant, his kinsman by marriage, carried \Yis., where they abandoned their tribal 
on a distreEsing warfare against the relationR and became citizf'ns. They have 
patriots. Later, the Erie Canal, the most almost given up their o"...n language for 
gigantic single work of internal improve- the English, and are nearly extinct. Those 
ment in the United States, was dug the who remained in Connecticut took up their 
whole length of the valley, and became abode near Norwich, at a place known as 
the highway for a vast commerce between l\Iollegan Plains, and also near the viI- 
the \Vestern States and the Atlantic lage of Kent, in western Connecticut. 
Ocean. At the latter place they have intennin- 
Mohegan, or Mohican, Indians, an gled with other races, until now, among 
Algonquian family found by the Dutch on less than a hundred, not one of pure 
the Hudson River above the Highlands. blood remains. The last surviving Pequod 
The name was also given to several inde- of pure blood was Eunice l\Iauwee, who 
pendent tribes on Long Island, and in the died near Kent in 18GO, aged about 100 
country between the Lenni-Lenapes, or years. The last lineal descendant of 
Dela wares (see DELAWARE INDIAXS), and e ncas, the "rebel," was buried at N or- 
the New England Indians. Of this family wich in 1827. The tribe in Connecticut is 
the Pequods, who inhabited eastern Con- extinct. 
ll('(.ticut, were the most powerful, and ex- Molino del Bey. See EL :MOLIXO DEL 
prcised authority over thirteen cantons on REY. 
J..ong Island. They received the Dutch Molly Maguires, THE. There are sev- 
kindly, and gave them lands on which they eral stories related in regard to the origin 
erected Fort Orange, now Albany. They of the name of the" Molly ::\Iaguires," all 
wpre then at war with the Mohawks, and of which seem to come from one parent 
when furiously attacked by the latter the tradition. One which has gained some- 
Mohegans fled to the valley of the Connect- what general currency is that an old 
icut, whither a part of the nation had woman named Maguire was murdered in 
gone before, and settled on the Thames. Ireland, many years ago, at the hands of 
This portion was the Pequods (see PEQUOD a land agent, who, in company with his 
JXDIAXS). A part of them, led by Uncas, followers, seized on her property for rent. 
seceded, and these "rebels" aided the The sons of the woman and their friendR 
English in their war with the Pequods in formed a society, to whiC'h the name of the 
Hi37. The bulk of the nation finally re- deceased was given. Another story run!" 
turned to the Hudson, and kept up a com- that tIle society was fornwd under the aus- 
munication with tIle Freneh in Canada, pices of an old woman, Maguire by name, 
who called thcm Loups (wolveR), which is and that the first meetings were held at 
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her house. Still another is to the effect shot" was exercising an unwholesome in- 
that there was a .. sort of Amazon of that fluence in Schuyler and Luzerne counties. 
name, who not only planned deviltry, but Both these organizations bave had laid at 
also was foremost in assisting to execute their doors crimes of various kinds as- 
it." It is, however, believed by many who 
aults, arson, and even murder. It' was 
have given the origin and history of the in the midst of such lawlessness that the 
organization careful attention that the Molly Maguires grew rapidly, and in such 
best-authenticated explanati.on of the name communities that their deeds of darkness 
is that the members were stout, active and bloodshed were perpetrated. To give 
young men, dressed up in women's clothes, even a record of the murders and outrarres 
with their faces blackened and otherwise they committed would take a large vt:>ol_ 
disguised, with crape or fantastic masks, ume. Those which are known are nUIn- 
01" with burnt cork about their eyes, mouths, bered by the hundred, and the unfortunate 
and cheeks. In this condition they would victims in most cases were gentlemen well 
pounce upon process-servers and others known and highly respected in the eom- 
engaged in the prosecutions and pvictions munity in which they lived. However, in 
of tenants, duck them in bog-holes, beat, 18ï3, a young detective named James 
and otherwise misuse them. The custom McParlan, attached to the Pinkerton de- 
of wearing women's clothes does not ap- teetive agency of Chicago, was detailed 
pear to have been observed in all localities, to investigate the 
Iolly Maguires, and 
and it is noticed that there is no recorded learn their character and .purposes. He 
instance of this disguise ever having been did so, and the secrets of the order were 
J'Csorted to in the rnited States. To the revealed, the sanguinary work of its mem- 
discriminating reader it is scarcely neces- bel's shown to the public, many of its 
sary to suggest that, whatever may have perpetrators brought to justice, and the 
been the causes for the organization of the strength and terrorism of its lawless lead- 
Molly 
Iagllires in Ireland, no such reasons ers and tools broken. 
warranted their existence in this country. Mompesson, ROGER, jurist; born in 
Here 'H'rp no oppressive land laws, here England; ",as appointed judge of the vice- 
no landed proprietors who ground down a,dmiralty for Massachusetts, Rhode [sl- 
their struggling tenants, here no alien and, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
monopolir"ts of the soil to grow richer and and Pennsylvania in April, 1703; and 
richer while the peasantry grew poorer settled in Pennsylvania in 1704. Though 
and poorer; so that whatever may be urged highly spoken of as a man and a lawyer, 
in extenuation of the offences of the Molly he was a mere tool in the hands of Lord 
l\Iaguires in Ireland, on account of their Cornbury, the governor of New York and 
wrongs and temptations, their race and New Jersey. He died in March, 1715, 
their history must not be confounded with some authorities say in New Jersey, others 
the deeds of violence committed by the in New York. 
iHegitimate offspring of the order which Monckton, ROBERT, colonial governor; 
terrorized whole counties in Pennsyl- born in England; was son of the first Vis- 
vania, and left a blood-red trail behind ('(lunt Galway, and began his milital'y 
it in the coal regions of the Keystone life in Flanders in 1742. In 1754 he \Va" 
Sta te. governor of Anna polis (Port Royal) , Nova 
"'hen tho coal-ficlds began to be opened Scotia; assisted in the reduction of the 
up in Pennsylvania there was a large de- French power in that peninsula, and was 
mand for laborers, and many of the best lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia in 
of the working-classes answered the calI; 1756. He commanded a battalion at the 
but with these were numbers of the float- sipge of Louisburg in 1758, and the next 
ing, drifting. unstable. In early war year he was second in command under 
times vague rumors wpre abroad that these Gf>neral W.oIfe at the capture of Quebec, 
restIe
s elements in the neighborhood of where he actf>d as hrigadier-genpral, and 
Pottsville had cr
'stamzed, and that an was sp,-erely wounded. In 1761 he waH 
order called the "Blaek Spots" was in made major-general. and the next year 
existence there. In 1862 it was rumored governor of New York. He commandpd 
that a powerful society called the" Buck- the expedition against Martinique in 1762; 
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was a member of Parliament in 1768; in America in 177.3, but he declined to 
made lieutenant-general in 1770, and was draw his sword against British subjects. 
offered the command of the British forces He died in England, l\Iay 3, 1782. 


MONETARY REFORM 


Monetary Reform. A national mone- 
tary conference, called at the request of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, and com- 
posed of representatives of similar organ- 
izations in all parts of the United Statcs, 
was held in Indianapolis, Ind., in January, 
1807. Nearly 300 delegates were pres- 
ent. Among the points made in the ad- 
dresses and papers were: That the green- 
backs should be retired; that national 
banks should be permitted to issue notes 
up to the par value of bonds deposited to 
secure their payment; that the country 
needed a stable tariff, stable government, 

Jl1d stable curreney; that prosperity 
could only be restored by the establish- 
ment of a sound monetary system; that 
the government should base all its issues 
on the gold standard and replace all notes 
by coin certificates protected by a 25 
per cent. gold reserve; that the gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the bank- 
ing business; that postal savings-banks I.-METALLIC CURREXCY AXD DE
IAND OB- 
should be established; and that legisla- 
tion was necessary for the maintenance 
of the gold standard, cancellation of 1. The existing gold standard shall be 
United States legal-tender notes, and the maintained; and to this end the standard 
creation of a safe and expansive cur- unit of value shall continue, as now, to 
rency on the basis of the plan followed in consist of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
Baltimore, where there had been no bank fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold, as now 
failure in sixty years. Under a resolu- l'epresented by the one-tenth part of the 
tinn, the conference appointed a monetary Nlgle. All obligations for the payment of 
commission, and charged it with the duty money shall be performed in conformity 
of making a comprehensive innstigation to the standard aforesaid; but tllÎs pro- 
of the existing currency system with a vision shall not be deemed to affect the 
view to urging a currency reform meas- present legal-tender quality of tIle silver 
ure on Congress at its session of 1807-08. coinage of the United States or of their 
The commission consisted of ex - Senator paper currency having the quality of legal 
}:dmunds, of Vermont; ex - Secretary tC'nder. All obligations of the -enited 
Charles S. Fairfield, of New York; C. States for tIle payment of money now ex- 
Stuart Patterson, of Philadelphia; Jolll1 isting, or hereafter entered into. shall, 
\V. Fries, of North Carolina; T. G. l
ush, unless otherwise expressly provided, be 
of 
\labama; G. E. J
eighton, of St. Louis; deemed, and held, to be payahle in gold 
\V. B. Dean, of St. Paul; Prof. ,J. Laurence min of tl)(> United RtatC's as defined in 
Laughlin, of Chicago; L. A. Garnett, of the standard afol't'
aid. 
San I.'ranciseo; Rtuyvesant Fish, of New 2. There shaH eontinue to be free ('oin- 
York; H. II. Hanna, of Indianapolis. and age of gold into coins of the denomina- 
Robert S. Taylor, of Indiana. At a session tions. weights. fineness. and legal-tender 
of the commission, Sept. 28, President quality prescribed by existing laws. 
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Edmunds announced the following Com- 
wittees: On l\Ietallie Currency-C. Stuart 
Patterson, of Pennsylvania; Louis A. Gar- 
rett, of California; and J. Laurence 
Laughlin, of Illinois. On Demand Obli- 
gations of the Government - Robert S. 
Taylor, of Indiana; 
tuyvesant Fish, of 
New York; J. W. Fries, of North Caro- 
lina, and George Edmunds, of Vermont. 
On the Banking System-Charles S. Fair- 
child, of New York; T. G. Bush, of 
\Ia- 
bama; \V. B. Dean, of Minnesota, and 
George E. Leighton, of Missouri. 
In January, 1808, a second conference 
was held in Indianapolis, during which 
the report of the commission was unan- 
imously adopted. The report, after recit- 
ing the facts as to the currency, the de- 
mand obligations of the government, and 
the banking system, gave the following 
plan of currency reform: 
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3. No silver dollars shall be hereafter 
coined. 
4. Silver coins of denominations less 
than $1 shall be coined upon government 
account, of the denominations, weight, 
fi.neness, and legal - tender quality pre- 
scribed by existing laws. 
5. l\Iinor coins shall continue to be 
coined upon government account, of the 
denominations, weight, fineness, and legal- 
tf'llder quality prescribed by existing laws. 
6. Subsidiary and minor coins shall be 
issued and exchanged as prescribed by ex- 
isting laws, except as hereinafter other- 
"ise provided. 
7. There shall be created a separate di- 
vision in the Treasury Department, to be 
known as the Division of Issue and Re- 
demption, under the charge of an assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, who 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
wi th the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 
s. To this division shall be committed 
nIl functions of the Treasury Department 
pertaining to the issue and redemption 
üf notes or certificates, and to the ex- 
change of coins, and this division shall 
have the custody of the guarantee and re- 
demption funds of the national banks, 
and shall conduct all the operations of 
redeeming national bank notes, as pre- 
scribed by law, and to this division shall 
be transferred all gold coin held against 
outstanding gold certificates, all United 
States notes held against üutstanding cur- 
rency certificates, all silver dollars held 
against outstanding silver certificates, and 
an silver dollars and silver bullion held 
against outstanding treasury notes of 
1890, and all subsidiary and minor coins 
needed for the issue and exchange of such 
coins, and the funds deposited with the 
treasury for tlw liquidation of national 
bank notes. All accounts relating to the 
business of this division shall be kept en- 
tin-Iy apart and distinct from those of the 
fiscal departments of the treasury, and 
the accounts relating to the national banks 
shan be kept separate and apart from all 
other accounts. 
9. A reserve shall be established in this 
division by the transfer to it by the treas- 
urer of the United States from the gen- 
eral funds of the treasury of an amount of 
gold in coin and bullion equal to 25 per on 
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cent. of the aggregate amount of both the 
Cnited States notes and treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, 
outstanding, and a further sum in gold 
equal to 5 per cent. of the aggregate 
amount of the coinage of silver dollars. 
This reserve shall be held as a common 
fund, and used solely for the redemption 
of such notes and in exchange for such 
notes, and for silver and subsidiary and 
minor coins. 
10. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to maintain the gold 
l"eSerVe in the division of issue and re- 
demption at such sum as shall secure the 
certain and immediate resumption of all 
notes and silver dollars presented, and 
the preservation of public confidence; and 
for this purpose he shall from time to 
time as needed transfer from the general 
fund of the treasury to the division of 
issue and redemption any surplus revenue 
Jlot otherwise appropriated, and in addi- 
tion thereto he shall be authorized to 
issue and sell, whenever it is, in his 
judgment, necessary for that purpose, 
bonds of the United States bearing inter- 
est not exceeding 3 per cent., running 
twenty years, but redeemable in gold coin, 
at the option of the United States, after 
one year; and the proceeds of all such 
sales shall be paid into the division of 
issue and redemption for the purposes 
pforesaid. 
II. To provide for any temporary de- 
ficiency which may at any time exist in 
the fiscal department of the treasury of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be authorized, at his dis- 
cretion, to issue certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States, payable in 
from one to five years after their date, 
to the bparer, of the denominations of $50, 
or multiples thereof, with interest at a 
rate not to exceed 3 per cent. per an- 
num, and to sell and dispose of the same 
for lawful money at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and at the sub-treasuries and des- 
ig-nated depositories of the United States, 
and at such post-offices as he may select. 
And such certificates shall have the like 
privileges and exemptions provided in the 
act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt, approved July 14, 1870. 
12. Whenever money is to be borrowed 
the credit of the United States the 
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ecretary of tIle Treasury shaH be author- 
ized, instead of issuing the usual forms of 
engraved bonds, upon receiving lawful 
money of the United States in sums of 
not less than fifty dollars ($50) in any sin- 
gl(> pa
'ment, to cause a record of all such 
I'a
'ments to be made in books to be kept 
for that purpose in \Vashington, and there- 
after, from time to time, to pay to those 
so registered on such books interest not 
exceeding 3 per cent. per annum in gold 
coin on the amount with which they shall 
severally stand credited on such books, 
in the same manner and at the same dates 
as if they were the holders and owners of 
rpgistered bonds of the United States; and 
J}C shaH also pay to those so registered 
the principal sum originally deposited, in 
gold coin, at the date of maturity of such 
inscribed loans. Suitable arrangements 
shall be made at each and every money- 
order post-office in the United States for 
receiving such payments into the treas- 
ury on like terms, as well as for the trans- 
fer, on proper identification, of any in- 
scription on the book!;, in Washington, or 
of any part thereof not less than fifty 
dollars ($50). No interest shall accrue 
()r be paid on inscriptions which shall 
have been reduced below fifty doH aI'S 
($50) . No cJlarge of any kind shall be 
made by any department or officer of the 
:government for any service in connec- 
tion with the receipt or transmission of 
the lawful money, nor in the transfer of 
'inscriptions on the books at Washing- 
ton. 
13. The division of issue and redemp- 
tion shall on demand at \Vashington, and 
at such sub-treasuries of the United States 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may from 
time to time designate: 
(a) Payout gold coin for gold certifi- 
ca tes. 
(b) Payout gold coin in redemption 
of United States notes or treasury notes 
of 1890. 
(c) Payout silver dollars for silver 
CHtificates of any denomination. 
( d) Issue silver certificates of denomi- 
nations of $1, $2, and $5 in exchange for 
silver dollars. and silver certificates in 
denominations above $5. 
(e) Payout gold coin in exchange for 
silver dollar"s. 
(f) Pa)' out silver dollars in 


for gold coin, United States notes, or 
treasury notes. 
(g) Payout Vnited States notes or 
treasury notes, not subject to immediate 
cancellation, in exchange for gold coin. 
(h) Payout and redeem subsidiary and 
minor coins as provided by existing laws. 
(i) Payout United States notes in eÀ- 
change for currency certificates. 
14. United States notes or treasury 
notes once redeemed shall 110t be pai
l 
out again except for gold, unless there 
shall be an accumulation of such notes 
in the division of issue and redemption 
which cannot then be cancelled under the 
provisions of the act, in which case the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have au- 
thority, if, in his judgment, that course 
is necessary for the public welfare, to 
invest the same or any portion thereof 
in bonds of the United States for the ben- 
('fit of the redemption fund, such bonds 
to be held in the division of issue and re- 
demption, subject to sale at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the benefit of the division of issue and re- 
demption, and not for any other purpose. 
15. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be authorized to sell from time to time, 
in his discretion, any silver bullion in the 
division of issue and redemption; and the 
proceeds in gold of such sales shall be 
placed to the account of the gold reserve 
in the division of issue and redemption. 
16. The gold certificates and the cur- 
rency certificates shan, whenever present- 
ed and paid or received in the treasury, 
be retired and not reissued. 
17. No United States note or treasury 
note of 18
0 of a denomination less than 
$10 shall hereafter be issued; and silver" 
certificates shall hereafter be issued or 
}laid out only in denominations of $1, $
, 
and $5 against silver dollars heJd by or 
deposited in the treasury. 
18. The assistant treaSUl"er in charge 
of the division of issue and redemption 
shaH, on demand. pay in gold coin all 
United States notes and treasury notes 
pr"esented for p,tyment. and as paid cancel 
the same up to the amount of $50,000.- 
000. After that amonnt shall have been 
paid and cancelled, he shall then, from 
time to time, cancel snch further amounts 
of notes so paid as shall equal, but not ex- 
exchange ceed, the increase of national bank notes 
2
-t 
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taking effpct whole of its capital bein
 unimpaired), 
the notes issued by it shaH not exceed the 
value of United States bonds, to be fixed 
as hereinafter provided, deposited with 
the treasurer of the United States. The 
a(lditional notes authorized may be issued 
without further deposit of bonds. 
Beginning five years aftcr the passa
e 
of the proposed act, the amount of bonds 
required to be deposited before issuing 
notes in excess thereof shall be reduced 
each year by one-fifth of the 2.3 per cent. 
of capital herein provided for, and there- 
after any bank may at any time withdraw 
any bonds dpposited in excess of the re- 
quirements hereof. 
2-1. Every national hank shall pay a ta'{ 
at the rate of 2 per cpnt. per annum pay- 
ablp monthly upon the amount of its notes 
outstamling in p'{eess of GO per cent., and 
Hilt in e
('ess of 80 per cent. f)f its capital, 
and a tax at the rate of G per cent. per 
aJ1lJUIU payable monthly upon the amount 
of its notes outstanding in excess of 80 
per cent. of its capital. 
25. Any bank may deposit any lawful 
moncy with the treasurer of the United 
States for the retirement of any of its 
notcs; and pvery !'mch deposit shall be 
treated as a. reduction of its outstanding 
notes to that extent; and the ta'{ above 
provided for shall cease as of the 1st of 
the following month on an equal amonnt 
of its notes. 
2G. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
annually fix the value of each series of 
bonds of the lì'nited States bearing a rate 
of interest exceeding 3 per cent. as equal- 
ized upon the rate of interest of 3 per 
cent. per annum, and such valuation as 
fixed by the Secretary on this basis shall 
be the valuation at which the honds will 
be receivable upon deposit. Bonds paya- 
H.-RANKING SYSTEM. ble at the option of the government shall 
22. The total issues of any national hank be receivable at !J5 per cent. of their then 
shall not e'-cped the amount of its paid- market value as determined by the Seere- 
up and unimpaired capital, e'{clusive of tary of the Treasury. If any honds shall 
so much thereof as is invested in real es- be issued hereafter payable at date named 
tate. All Buch notes shall be of uniform and bearing interest at 3 per cent. or less, 
design and quality, and shall be made a they shaH be receivable at par. 
first lien upon all the assets of the issuing 27. The comptroller of the currency shall 
1Jank, including the personal liabi1ity of from time to time, as called for, issue to 
the stockholdcrs. No such notes shall be any bank the capital of which is full paid 
of less dpnomination than $10. and unimpaired any of the notes herein 
23. Up to an amount equal to 25 per elsewhere provided for, on the payment 
cent. of the capital stock of the bank (the to the treasurer of the United States in 
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issued subsequent to the 
of the proposed act. 
19. If at the end of five years next 
fifter the taking effect of the proposed 
act any United States notes or treasury 
notes shall be outstanding, a sum not ex- 
ceeding one - fifth of such outstanding 
amount shall be retired, and cancelled each 
year thereafter; and at the end of tpn 
years after tlw passage of the proposed act 
the United States notes and treasury notes 
then outstanding shall cease to be legal 
tf-uder for all debts, public and private, ex- 
cppt for dues to the United :'\tates. 
20. The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
in his discrption, transfer from surplus 
rpv('nue in the general trea!'ury to the di- 
,ision of i!'sue and redemption any rnit- 
ed ðtates notes or treasm"y notes which 
on such transfpr could then lawfully he 
canl'plled nnder Uw provisions of the pro- 
posed act if they had bepn rf'depl11f'd on 
presentation; and when so transfcrred the 
same shall be cancelled. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his discretion, whcn- 
ever there may be United States notes 
or treasury notes in the general trpas- 
ury, which are not available as Rurplus 
re\'enue, and which, upon transfcr to the 
division of issue and redcmption, could 
then lawfully be cancelled under the pro- 
vi
ions of the act, may exchange such 
notes with the division of issue and re- 
demption for gold coin, and such note::; 
shall thereupon he cancelled. 
21. An vested rights of property or C011- 
tract, and all penalties incurred before 
the taking effect of the proposed act or 
any part of it, shall not be affected by the 
passage thereof, and an provisions of law 
inconsistent with any of the provisions 
of the proposed act should be repealed. 
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gold coin, of 5 per cent. of the amount þaragraph 24, as well as the interest 
of notes thus called for, which payments accruing from investment of any part 
shall go into the common guarantee fund, of the guarantee fund, shall be held in 
for the prompt payment of the notes of the division of issue and redemption in 
any defaulted national bank. Upon the gold coin or in United. States bonds, in 
failure of any bank to redeem its notes, the discretion of thè Secretary of the 
they shall be paid from the said guarantee Treasury, and shall be a fund supple- 
fund, and forthwith proceedings shall be mentary anù in aùdition to the guarantC'e 
taken to collect from the assets of the fuud to be used in case said guarantee 
bank and from the stockholders thereof, fund slutlI ewr become insufficient to re- 
if necessary, a sum sufficient to repay to deem any bank notes issued hereunder, 
said guarantee fund the amount thereof and it shall not be taken into account in 
that shall have been used to redeem said estimating the amount of assessments 
notes; and also such further sums as neecssar.r to replenish said guarantee fun.l 
shall be adequate to the redemption of all or in payments to banks of their contribu- 
the unpaid notes of said banks outstand- tions to the guarantee fund. 
ÍIJg. 30. The present system of national bank- 
28. Persons who, having been stockhold- note redemption should be continued, with 
ers of the bank, have transferred their a constantly maintained redemption fund 
shares, or any of them, to others, or regis- of 5 per cent. in gold coin, and with 
tered the transfer thereof within sixty power conferred on the comptroller of the 
days before the commencement of the sus- currency, with the approval of the Secre- 
pension of pa
'ment by the bank, shall be tary of the Treasury, to establish addi- 
liable to all calls on the shares held or tional redemption agencies at any or all 
subscribed for by them, as if they held of the sub-treasuries of the United States, 
such shares at the time of suspension of as he may determine. 
payment, saving their recourse against 31. So much of the provisions of exist- 
those by whom such shares were then ing law as require each national bank to 
actually held. So long as any obligation receive at par in payment of debts to it 
of the bank shall remain unsatisfied, the the notes of other national banks, amI 
liability of each stockholder shall extend making such notes receivable at par in 
to, but not exceed in the whole, an amount payment of all dues to the United States 
equal to the par of his stock. except duties on imports, shall be e'i:- 
29. If the haid guarantee fund of 5 per tcudpd to cover notes issued under the 
cent. of all the notes outstanding shall be- proposed plan. 
come impaired by reason of payment made 32. National banks shall hold reserves 
to redeem the said notes as herein pro- in lawful money against their dt'posits 
vided, the comptroller of the currency shaH of not less than 25 per cent. and 15 per 
make an assessment upon all the banks in cent. for the respective classes, as nOw 
proportion to their notes then outstanding provided by law, at least one-fourth of 
suiJicient to make said funds equal to 5 which reserve shall be in coin, and held 
per cent. of said outstanding notes. in the vaults of the bank. Neither the 
Any bank may deposit any lawful money 5 per cent. redemption fund nor the 5 
with the treasurer of the United States per cent. guarantee fund shall be count- 
for the retirement of any of its notes, or ed as part of the reserve required. No 
return its own notes for cancellation, bank shall count or report any of its 
whereupon the comptroller shall direct the own notes as a part of its cash or cash 
repayment to such bank of whatever sum assets on hand. 
may be the unimpaired portion of said 33. Permit the organiz,!!-tion of national 
bank's contribution to the guarantee fund banks with a capital stock of $25,000 in 
on account of said notes. places of 4,000 population or less. 
Any portion of the guarantee fund may 34. Provision should be made whereby 
be invested in United States bonds in branch banks may he established. with 
the discretion of the Secretary of the the consent of the comptroller of the cnr- 
Treasury. rency and approval of the Secretary of 
The taxes on circulation, provided for in the Treasury. 
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35. For. the purpose of meeting the cx- paired capital sufHcient to cntitlc it to 
pcnses of the trcasury in connection with become a national banking association un- 
the .national-bank system, a tax of one- der the provisions of the proposed act, 
eighth of I per cent. per annum upon its may, by the consent in writing of the 
franchise, as measureù by the amount of sha.reholders owning not less than two- 
its capital, surplus, and undivided profits, thirds of the capital stock of such bank 
shall be imposed upon each bank. or banking association, and with the ap- 
3(;. To so amend existing la" s as to proval of the comptroller of the currency, 
providc: become a national bank under this s
'stem, 
(a) For more frequent and thorough 1.æder its former name or by any name 
examinations of banks. approved by the comptroller. The directors 
(b) For fixed salaries for bank ex- thereof may continue to be the directors 
aminers. of the association so organized until oth- 
(c) To provide for rotation of exam- crf:; are elected or appointed in accordance 
iners. with the provisions of the law. When the 
(d) For public reports, regular or spe- comptroHer of the currency has given to 
cial, at the call of the comptroller of the such bank or banking association a ccrtifi- 
currency. cate that the provisions of this act have 
(e) To make it penal for any bank to bEen complieù with, such bank or banking 
loan money, or grant any gratuity, to an af>sociation, and all its stockholders, om- 
examincr of that bank, and penal for cers, and employés shall have the same 
such examiner to receive it. powers and privileges, and shall be subjcct 
3i. Any national banking association t(o the same duties, liabilities, and regula- 
herC'tofore organized may at any time tiens, in all respects, as shall have been 
,vi thin one year from the passage of the prescribed for as:->oeiations originally 01'- 
propospd act, and with the approval of thc ganized as national banking associations 
cumptruller of the currency, be granted, under the proposed act. 
as herein provided, all the rights, and be At the adjourned se'ision of the confer- 

ub.i('ct to all the liabilities, of natural ence in Indianapolis, in I8DS, after the re- 
banking associations organized hereunder: port of the commission was adopted, a sub- 
Provided, that - such action on the part committee of the commission, consisting of 
of such associations shall be authorized ex-Senator Edmunds, ex-Secretary Fair- 
by the consent in writing of shareholders child, and C. f;tuart Patterson, pI'epared a 
owning not less than two-thirds of the bill for introduction in Congress, based on 
capital stock of the as!"ociation. the conclusions of the commission. This 
38. Any national banking association bill was introduced into the House of Rf'p- 
now organized which shall not, within one resentatives by Representative Overstreet, 
year after the pas!"age of the proposed of Indiana, on Dec. 4, I8
m. On Dec. 18, 
act, become a national banking asso- following, the measure was passed by the 
ciation ullller t11C provisions hereinbefore House by a vote of IHO yeas to 150 nays. 
s1 a ted, and which shall not place in the On Dee. 9 the bill wa.s laid before the 
hands of the treasurer of the Cnited Senate, referred to the committee on 
:-;tates the sums hereinbefore provided for finance, and, after being considerably 
the redC'mption and guarantee of the cÏr- amended, was passed on Feb. 15, 1900, by 
('ulating notes, or which shall fail to compl.v a vote of -!!) J'cas to 4G nays. The House 
y,:ith any otlwr prodsion of the proposed T!'fnsed to concllr in the Senate amcnd- 
3('t, slla]] he dissolvNl, hut s\H.h (lissolu- ments. whC'reupon a committee of confer- 
tion 
ha]] not takf' away or impair any pnC'C' was appointC'd, which agrC'C'd upon 
1"1 1IIf'lly a!!ainst such f'orporation. its stoek- a substitute, and its 1"f'}lo1't was adoptf'd, 
holllf'r<; or offif'('rs, for :my liability or l)('n- Man'h 13, 1f100, and rf'c('ived tIle ])resi- 
fllty wllich shall have !'f'f'n prC'violIsly in- d('n1's upp1'oval on the following day. 
('Ul red. Till' provisions of the measure as finally 
3!). .Any hank or Imnking afìso(.iatioll adopted arc as follows: 
incorporated hy spPC'ia 1 !a w of any State, That the dollar consisting of 2;).8 graIns 
or organized under the gC'neralla.....s of any of gold ninp-tenths fine, as estahlished by 
State, and having a. paid-up and unim- fo'cction 3,511 of the Revised Statutes of 
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the United States, shall be the t;tandard "Cnited States, as well as from ta
ation in 
unit of value, and all forms of mOJH'Y an

 form by or under :-;tate, municipal, or 
issued or coined by the tTniteù :statcs shall local authority; and the gold coin re- 
be maintained at a parity of value with ceind from the sale of 
a.jd bonds Hhall 
this standard, and it shan he the duty oÎ first be covere'd into the general fund of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the treilHUl"y and then exchangcd, in the 
s1lch parity. manner hereinbefore provided, for an 
SEC. 
. That Pnited States notes, and equal aIUount of thc notes redecmed and 
trmsury notcs i
H1Ied under thc act of lleld for exdlangc, awl the :Secretary of the 
.J uly 1.1, 18!10. when prcsented to the TreaHury may, in hiH diHcretion, w'Óe sa.i.l 
trca
lIry for rcdcmption, shall be fixed in notes in e
change for gold, or to pllrehase 
the first Hection of this act, and in order or redeem any bmlll::; of the Pnited :-;tat(';.;. 
to secure the prompt and certain r{'demp- vr for an
' other lawful purpuHe the puhlic 
tion of such notes as herein provided it hitl'reHtH may require, e
cel't that tI1l'Y 
Hhall be the duty uf the :Seeretary of the Hhall nut be uHeù to llwet dpfiei('nt'ÌcH in 
'l'Icasury to set apart in the treasury a the current rev{'nueH. That Pnited States 
rc
en-e fund of $1;;O,(JOO,OOO in gold coin notes when redc{'med in accordance with 
and bullion, which fund Hhall hc u
ed for th(' provisions of this section shall be re- 
f;uch redemption puq)()o.;cs unly, and when- i
Hued, but shaH be held in thc rc!o;erve 
e, pr and as often a
 any of said notes fund until e
dmnged for gold, as herein 
81m II be red{'emed fwm said fund it shall provided; and thc gold coin and bulliun in 
be tlw duty of the' :Secretary of the Treas- the reserve fund, together with thc redeem- 
ury to use said notes so redcemed to re- ell notes held for use as pro' idcd in this 
store and maintain such reserve fund in section, Hhall at no time excced the maxi- 
the manner following, to wit: First, by mum sum of $1.')0,000,000. 
exchanging the notes 
o redecmed for any SEC. 3. That nothing contained in this 
gold coin in the general fund of the treas- act shall be conHtrued to affect the legal- 
ury; second, by accepting depoHits of gold tender quality as now providcd by law of 
coin at the treasury or at any suh-treas- the silver dollar, or of any other money 
ury in exchange for the United :States coined or issHed by the United State's. 
notes so redeemed; third, by procuring :SEC. 4. That there be established in the 
gold coin by the use of said notes, in ac- Treasury De'partnwnt, as a part of the 
cOl'dance with the provÎHions of Section úfiice of the treasurer of the United 
3,700 of the Reviscd Statutes of the Unit- States, divisions to he designated and 
ed States. If the Secretary of the Treas- known as the division of issue and tlw 
ury is unable to restore and maintain the diYÎ
ion of redemption, to which t;lmll be 
gold coin in the rcserve fund by the fore- fi!'>signed, respectively, under such regula- 
going methods, and the amount of such tions as the 
ecretary of the Treasury may 
gold coin and bullion in said fund shall at approve, all records and accuunts rda.ting 
any time fall below $100,000,000, then it to the issue and redemption of United 
shall be his duty to restore the same to States notes, gold certificates, silver cer- 
the maximum sum of $150,000,000 by bor- tificates, and currency certificates. There 
rowing money on the credit of the United shall be transferred from the accounts of 
States, and for the debt thus incurred to the general fund of the treasury of the 
issue and sell coupon or registered bonds Vnited States, aud taken up on the books 
of the Lnited States, in such form as he of said divisions, respectively, aecuunts 
lUay prescribe, in denominations of $.30 or relating to the reserve fund for the re- 
any multiple thereof, bearing interest at dcmption of United States notes and 
the rate oi not exceeding 3 per cent. per treasury notes, the gold coin held against 
aJlllUm, payable quarterly, such bonds to outstanding 
old certificates, the United 
be payable at the pleasure of the United fo;tates notes lwld against out"tanding cur- 
States after one year from the date of rency certificates, am] the silwr dol1an'l 
their issue, and to be payable, principal held against outstanding silwr eertin- 
and interest, in gold coin of the present cates, and each of the funds representt'd 
sta.ndard value, and to be exempt from by these accounts sh:tll be used for the r"c- 
the payment of aU taxes or duties of the demption of the notes and certificates for 
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wldch they are re
peetin']Y pledged, 
shall he used for no oUlPr pnrpose, 
samc being held as trust funds. 
SEC'. 5. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as fast as 
standard silver" dollars are coined under 
the provisions of the acts of ,1uly 14, 
HmO, and June 13, Isns, from bullion pur- 
chased undl'l" the act of July 14, ISBO, 
to retire and cancel an equal amount of 
treasury notes whene'"er received into the 
treasury, either by exchange in accord- 
aHce with the provisions of this act or in 
the ordinarv course of husiness, and upon 
the caneell;tion of trcasur"y notes silver 
ccrtificates shan be issued against the sil- 
ver dollars so coined. 
f';EC. G. That UlP Sccn'tary of the Treml- 
ury is ]wreby authorized and directed to 
rpcei,-e deposits of gold coin with the 
trea
urer or anv assistant treasurer of the 
Fnited States 'in sums of not less than 
$20, and to issue gold certificates there- 
tor in denominations of not less than $20, 
and the coin so deposited shall be retaincd 
in the treasury and held for the payment 
of such certificates on demand, and used 
for no other purpose. Such certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and 
all public dues, and when so received may 
be rdssupd, and when held by any na- 
tional banking association may be counted 
as part of its lawful reserve: Provided. 
that whenever and so long as the gold 
coin held in the reserve fund in the treas- 
llry for the redemption of United States 
notes and treasury notes shall fall and 
remain helow $100,000,000, the authority 
to issue cprtifieates, as herein provided, 
shall be suspended: And provided further, 
that whenever and so long as the aggre- 
gate amount of United States notes and 
!'.ih'er certificates in the genpral fund of 
the tr('Usury shall excepd $GO,OOO,OOO the 

ppretary of the Treasury may, in hi!'! dis- 
cl"ption, su
pend the issue of the certifi- 
cates herein provided for: 
\nd provided 
fnrUwr, that of the amount of such out- 
Rtanding certificates one-fourth at least 
Rhall he in denominations of $1)0 Or Jess: 
And provided fUl"Ìher, that the Secre- 
tary of the Trpasury may, in his disf'Te- 
tion, issup RIH'h certificates in d('nomina- 
tions of $10,000, payahle to order. And 
fiection 5,l
:1 of the Revised StahItps of 
the United Htates is hereby repealed. 


and SEC. 7. That hereafter silver certin- 
tlw cates shall be is:o.llPd only of denomina- 
tions of $10 and under, except that not 
exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent. 
of the total volume of said certificates, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may be issued in denominations 
of $
O, $,30, and $100; and Rilver certifi- 
cates of higher denominations than $10, 
except as herein provided, shall, when- 
ever received at the treasury or redeemed, 
be retired and cancelled, and certificatf's 
of dpnominations of $10 or less shall he 
substituted t}wrefor, and after su('h sub- 
Rtitution, in whole or in part, a like vo]- 
ump of Unitetl Statps notes of less denOlni- 
nation than $10 shall from time to time 
be retir('d and cancelled, and notes of dc- 
nominations of $10 and upward shaH he 
reissued in suh
titntion therefor, with 
like qualities and restrictions as tho
e re- 
tired and cancelled. 
SEC. 8. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is 11Cl'eby authorized to use, at his 
discretion, any silver bullion in the treas- 
ury of the United Rtates purehased under 
the act of .Tuly 14, IS!)O, for coinage into 
such denominations of subsidiary sih'er 
coin as may be necessary to meet the pub- 
lic requirements for such coin: Provide,l, 
that the amount of subsidiary silver coin 
outstanding shall not at any time exceed 
in the aggregate $100,000,000. Whenewr 
any silver bullion purchased under the 
act of Ju]y 14, 18!)0, shall be used in the 
coinage of subsidiary silver coin, an 
aJlIount of trea
ury nohls issucd under 
Raid act equal to t11f' cost of the bullion 
f'ontained in such coin shall be cancelled 

md not reissued. 
SEC. !). That the RpcretaQT of the Treas- 
ury is herehJ' authorized and direetpd to 
e
lUse all worn and uncurrpnt subsidiary 
fiihTer coin of the Pnited Statps now in 
the treaRury, and hereafter reeeÌ\'ed, to lip 
recoined, and to reimhurse the treasurer 
of the "Cnited States for the difTprenee be- 
tween the nomina] or face value of such 
coin amI the amount the same will pro- 
duce in new coin from any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwisp appropriatpd. 
SEC'. 10. That Section 1),1:18 of the Rp- 
vised f';tatutes is hereby amended so as to 
rpad as follows: 
.. SEC. 5,138. No association shall he or- 
ganizpd with a Ips!'! capital than $100,000, 
2
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except that banks with a capital of not and they shall be numbered consecutively 
less than $.30,000 ma
', with the approval in the orùer of their i
sue, and when pay- 
oÎ the Secretary of the Treasury, be 01'- ment is made the last number issued shall 
ganized in any place the population of be first paid, and this Ol"der shall be foJ- 
which does not e
ceed G,OOO inhabitants, lowed until all the bonds. are paid, and 
and e
cept that banks with a capital of whenenr any of the outstanding hotHls 
not less than $
.3,000 may, with the sanc- arc called for paJ"Jllf'nt interest therpon 
tion of the 
eeretary of the Treasury, be shaH cease three months aftel" sueh call; 
<JTf!'anized in any plaee the population of and there is hereby appropriated out of 
"hich does not exccf'd 3,000 inhabitants. any mOll('y in the treasur.r not otherwise 
Xo association shall be organized in a city appropriated, to effect the exchanges of 
the population of which exceeds 50,00 per- honùs provided for in this act, a sum not 
sons with a capital of less than $
OO.OOO." exceeding one-fifteenth of 1 per cent. of 
SEC. II. That the Secretary of the the face value of said bonds, to pay the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to receive e
peuse of preparing and issuing the same 
at the treasury an
r of the outstanding and other e
pen:;es incident thereto. 
bonds of the United States bearing iutel'- SEC. 12. That upou the deposit with the 
est at 5 per cent. per annum, pa
rable treasurer of the United States, bv any 
Feb. 1, If104, and any bonds of the Cnited national banking association, of any' bond
'i 
States bearing interest at 3 per ceut. per of the United t5tates in the manner pro- 
annum, paJ"able Aug. 1, 1908. and to issue vided L;r existing law, such as
oeiation 
in exchange therefor an equal amount of shall be entitled to receive from the comp- 
coupon or registered bonds of the United troller of the currency circulating notes 
States in suel) form as he may prescribe, in blank, registered and countel'signed as 
in denominations of $.30, or any multiple provided by law, eqnal in amount to the 
thereof, bearing interest at the rate of par value of the bonds so deposited; and 
2 per cent. per annum, payable quartel"ly, any national banking association now 
such bonds to be payable at the pleasure having bonds on df'posit for the security 
of the United States after thirty 
rears of circulating notes, and upon which an 
from the date of their issue, and said amount of circulating notes has been 
bonds to be payable, principal and interest, issued less than the p<u vahle of the bonds, 
in gold coin of the present standard value, shall he entitled, upon due application to 
and to be exempt from the payment of the comptroller of the currency. to receive 
all taxes or duties of the L'nited States, additional circulating notes in blank to an 
as well as from taxation in any form by amount which will increase the circulating 
or under State, municipal, or local au- notes held by such association to the par 
thorit;y: Provided, that such outstanding value of the bonds deposited, such ad- 
bonds may be received in exchange at a ditional notes to be held and treated in 
valuation not greater than their present the same way as circulating notes of na- 
worth to yield an income of 2%, per cent. tional banking associations heretofore 
per annum; and in consideration of the re- is
ued, and subject to all the provisions 
duction of interest effected, the Secretary of Jaw affecting such notes: Pr
'idf'd. 
of the Treasury is authorized to pay to that nothing her{>in containpd shall ))(' 
the holders of the outstanding bonds sur- construed to modify or repeal tIle pro- 
rendered for exchange, out of any money visions of Section 5.Hii of the Revised 
in the treasury not otherwise appro- Rtatutes of the United States, authol"izing 
priated, a sum not greater than the differ- tlle comptroller of the currency to require 
ence he tween their present worth, ('om- additional deposits of bonds or of lawful 
puted as aforesaid, and their par value, money in case the market value of the 
and the payments to be made hereunder bonds held to Securf' the circulating notes 
shall be held to be payments on account shall fa)] below the par value of the cir- 
of the sinking-fund created bv Section culating notes outstanding for which sueh 
3,6f14 of the Revised Statutes: . And PI"O- honds may be deposited as security: And 
vided further. that the 2-per-c('nt. bonds, prodded further, tllat tl1f' circulating' 
to be issued under the provisions of this notes furnished to the national banking 
act shall be issued at not less than par, associations under the provisions of this 
230 
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act shall be of the denominations pre. 
scribed by law, cxcept that nO nation
 1 
banking association shall, after the pas- 
sage of this act, bc entitled to recei\-e from 
the comptroller of the currency, or to 
i
sue or reissue or place in circw.lation, 
more than one-third in amount of its cir- 
culating notes of the denomination of $.3: 
.And provided fmther, that the total 
amount of such notes issued to any such 
association may equal at any time, but 
shall not exceed, the amount at such time 
of its capital stock actually paid in: And 
provided further, that under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury any national banking association 
may suhstitute the 2 per cent. bonds is
 

ucd unrler the provisions of this act for 
any of the bonds deposited with the 
treasurer to secure circulation or to se- 
cure deposits of public money; and so 
much of an act entitled " .An act to en- 
able national banking associations to ex- 
tend their corporate existence, and for 
other purposcs, approved July 12, 1882," 
as prohibits any national bank which 
makes any deposit of lawful money in 
order to withdr"aw its circulating notes 
from receiving any increase of its cir- 
culation for the period of six months 
from the time it made such deposit of 
lawful money for the purpose aforesairl, 
is hereby repealed, and all other acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this section are hereby re- 
pealed. 
SEC. 13. That every national ba.uking 
a!'!'oeiation having on deposit, as pro- 
vided by law, bonds of the United States 
bearing interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum, issucd under the pro- 
visions of this act, to secure its circulating ing frigates Congress and ('umberland, at 
notes, shall pay to the treasurer of the the mouth of the James River, and it was 
United States, in the months of January expected she would annihilate other ships 
and July, a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. OH're the next morning. Anxiously the 
each half-year upon the average amount army and navy officers of that vicinity 
of such of its notes in circ'ulation as arc pas!,-,pd t}w night of the 8th, for tlwre ap- 
based upon the deposit of said 2 per cent. rcared no competpnt human agency near 
bonds; and such taxes shaH be in lieu of to avert the threatened dÍ::;aster. Mean- 
e
isting taxes on its notes in circulation while another vpssel of novel farm amI 
imposp(l hy Section 5,214 of the Revispt! aspel't had been ('Onstructed at Green- 
Statutes. point. L. I., N. Y., under the direction 
SEC. 14. That the provisions of this act of CAPT. JOHN ERICSSON (q. v.), who 
are not intended to preclude the accom- used Theodore R. Timbv's invention of 
plishment of international bimetallism a reyoh-ing turret. It presented to tll(' 
whenever conditions shaH make it expcdi- e;re, when afloat, a simple platform. 
231 


ent and practicable to secure the same 
by concurrent action of the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world and at a 
ratio which shan insure permanence of 
relatiye value between gold and silver. 
Monitor and Merrimac. At the mo- 
ment when the Confederates evacuated 

Ianassas a strange naval battle occurred 
in Hampton Roads. The Confederates 
had raised the sunken M errimac in the 
Gosport naVY-Jrard and converted it into 
an iron-clad ram, which they caned the 
l'il'ginia, commanded by Captain Buchan- 
an, late of the Cnited States navy. Rhe 
had gone down to Hampton Roads and de- 
stroyed (l\Iarch 8, 1862) the wooden sail- 
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guarded by a wan of white oak, :lO in
hes 
in thickness. on w hi
h wa.s laid iron 
armor (j inches in thi
kness. A shot to 
strike the lower hull would 
have to pasS'through 25 feet 
of water, and then strike an 
inclined plane of iron at an 
angle of about 10 0 . The 
deck was wen armed alf-\o. 
Such was the f;trange 
craft that entered Hampton 
Roads from the sea, under" 
the command of LIEUT. 
JOliN L. WORDE!'l (q. v.), 
unheraldC'd and unknown, 
at a little past midnight, 
March 9, on its trial trip. 
It had been named Monitor. 
It had been towed to the 
Roads by steamers, outrid- 
ing a tremendous gale. 
\Vorden reported to the 
1lag-oliicer of the fleet in the 
Roads, and was ordered to aid the 111 Ù,- 
tlcsota in the expected encounter with the 
.11 errimac in the morning. It was a bright 
Sabbath morning. Before sUllrisethe dread- 
ed Jlcrrimuc and hcr company came down 
from Norfolk. The stern guns of the J[ in- 
'lIcsota opened upon the formidable iron- 
clad, when the little ][onitor, which the 
Confpdera tes called in df'rif-\ion a " cheese- 
box," ran out and placed herself by the 
side of the huge mOlH;ter. She was like 11 
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sharp at both ends, and bearing in its 
cl'ntre a round Martello tower 20 feet in 
diameter anù 10 feet in height, made, as 
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INTt:RJOR OF TilE MONITOR'S TURRE'r. 


was the rest of the vessel. of heavy iron. 
It presented a bomb-proof fort, in which 
werp mounted two ll-ineh Dahlgren guns. 
The hull of this vessel was only 8% feet 
in ùepth, with a flat bottom, and was 124 
fect in length, and 34 feet the greateHt 
width at top. On this hull rested an- 
other, 5 feet in height, that extended over 
the lower one 3 feet 7 inches nIl around. 
excepting at the ends, where it projcctcd 
25 feet, by which protection was afforded 
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IIATTLE BETWI
E:I/ TilE 310:SITOK AND 31EKIUMAC, IN JlAMPTO:l/ ROADS. 


the anchor, propeller, and rudder. The pigmy hy the side of a. giant. Suddenly 
whole was huilt of 3-inch iron, and was her mysterious citad('l hpgan to revolv(', 
very buoyant. ItH exposed parts were and from it her guns hurled ponderous 
2:32 
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shot in quick succession. The.JI errilllac 
answered by heavy broadsides, and so 
thcy struggled for some time without in- 
juring each othcr. Then the Monitor 
withdrew a little to seek a vulnerable part 
of her antagonist, while the 111 crrimac 
pounded her awfully, sometimes sending 
upon her masses of iron weighing 200 
pounds at a velocity of 200 feet per sec- 
ond. Thcse struck hcr deck and 
tower without harming them, and coni- 
l'ill bolts that struck the latter glanced 
off as pcbbles would fly from solid 
granite. The J[crrimac drew 01T and at- 
tackcd the .11 inncsota. SecÌng the latter 
in great peril, the .Uonitur l'an between 


nishcd with sails. -\t her bow was a for- 
midable wrought-iron ram or beak. She 
was accidentally set on fire and destroyed 
at hcr moorings at League Island, below 
Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 18üü. 
Monk's Corner, the scene of a notable 
surprise of American cavalry. While the 
British were besicging Charleston in 1780 
General Lincoln endeavored to keep an 
opcn communication with the country, 
across the Cooper River, so as to recei\e 
reinforcements, and, if necessary, to make 
a retreat. To close that communication 
Sir Henry Clinton detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel \Vebster, with 1,400 men. The 
advanced guard, composed of Tarleton's 
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tlH'm. A most scvcre duel ensueJ, and l(.gion and Ferguson's corps, surpriscd the 
as a result the J[rrrilllac '\as so much 
\meriean cavalry (about 300 mcn), with 
di!->abled that she fled up to Norfolk, amI militia aUachcd to them, under the eom- 
did not again invite hcr little antagonist manu of Gen. ] ::,aac Hugcr, who were sta- 
to combat. "'ordcn was severely injurcd tioned at Biggin's Bridge, 11l'ar 
lonk's 
by concussion in the towcr of the ,Uonitor, Corner. The Americans were attacked 
HJlII for a fcw days his life was in periJ. just at dawn (April 14) and were scat- 
This class of vcssels was multiplicd in the {I'red. Twenty-five of thc Americans were 
National navy, and did good service. A killed; the remainder flcd to the swamps. 
comparison of the appearance of the h'lO Tarleton secured nearly 300 horses, and, 
vcssels may be made in looking at the en- after closing Lincoln's communications 
graving of the -KclV IronsÍflcs and ][onitor. with the country, he r('turneù to the Brit- 
The New Irom;idrs was a powerful vessel ish camp in triumph. 
lmilt in ]
llÌladl'lphia. It had a wooden Monmouth, BATTLE OF. Just before 
huH covered with iron platcs four inchl'!'j the dawn of June 18, 1778, the British bf'- 
in thicknl'Hs. Hcr aggregate weight of {.!an their evacuation of Philadelphia. 
gum; was 
R-LnoO Ib8., two of th(,1Il 
oo- TIll'Y crossed the Delaware to Glonecst('r 
poundcr Parrott gUlls. She had two Point, and that evening encamp('d around 
horizontal steam-engines, and was fur- IIaddonfield, a few miles southcast from 
233 
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Camden. X. .J. The news of this eyacua- 
tion rcached \Vashington, at Yalley Forge, 
before morning. He immediately sent 
Gencral Maxwell, with his brigade, to co- 
opf'rate with the New Jersey militia undl"'r 
Gencral Dickinson in retarding the march 
of the British, who, when they crossed the 
river, were 17,000 strong in effective Blell. 
They marched in two divisions, one under 
Cornwa1lis and the other led hy Knyphau- 
sen. General Arnold, whose WOUlllls kept 
him from the field, entered Philadelphia 
with a detachment before the I'ear-guard 
of the British had left it. The remaindf'r 
of the army, under the immediate com- 
mand of \Vashington, crossed the Dela- 
ware above Trenton and pursued. GE
. 
CHARLES LEE (q. v.), who had been ex- 
changed, was now with the army, and per- 
sistently opposed all interference with 
Clinton's march across New Jersey, and 
found fault with everything. 
Clinton had intended to maTch to New 
Hrunswick and embark his army on Rad- 
tnn Bay for New York; but, finding Wash- 
ington in his path, he turned, at 
\llen- 
town, towal'ds l\Ionmouth, to make his 
way to Sandy Hook, and thence to K ew 
York by water. Washington followed him 
in a parallel line, prepared to strike him 
whenever an opportunity should offer, 
while Clinton wished to avoid a hattle, 
for he was encumbered with baggage- 
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wagons and a host of camp-followcrs, 
making his line 12 miles in length. He 
encampcd near the court-house in Free- 
hold, l\Ionmouth eo., X. J., on June 27, 
and there \ r ashington n'Ro]yed to strike 
him if he should move the next morning, 
for it was important to prevent his reach- 
ing the admntageous position of l\Iiddle- 
town Heights. General Lee was now in 
command of the advanced corps. \\-ash- 
ington ordered him to fOl'm a plan of at- 
tack, but he omitted to do so, or to give 
any orders to \Yayne, Lafayette, or 
Iax- 
well, who ealled upon him. And when, 
the next morning (June 28)-a hot Sab- 
bath-\Vashington was told Clinton was 
about to move, and Ol'dered Lee to fall 
upon the British rear, unlcss there sllOuld 
be grave reasons for not doing so. that 
officer so tardily obeyed that he allowed 
his antagonist ample time to prepare for 
battle. 
\Vhen J
ee did move, he seemed to have 
no plan, and hy his orders and counter- 
orders so perplcxed his generals that they 
sent 3. request to \Yashington to appcar 
on the field with the main army immedi- 
ately. And while \Yayne was attacking 
with vigor, with a sure prospect of vic- 
tory, I.ee ordered him to make only a 
feint. At that moment CJinton changed 
front. and sent a large force, horse and 
foot, to attack \Yayne, I
afayette, believ- 
ing tIlf'rf' was now a good opportunity to 
gain the rear of the British, rode quickly 
up to Lee and asked pel'mission to at- 
tempt the movement. He at first refused, 
but, seeing thc earnestness of the mal'quis, 
he yic1dl"'d a little, and ordercd him to 
whcel his column hy the right and attack 
Clinton's left. At the same time he weak- 
f'Tied \Vaynp's deta.chmcnt by taking thrce 
]"('ginwnts from it to support the right. 
Thf'n, ùeing apparently diseoncel"ted hy a 
))JoYf'lI1ent of the British, he orrlered his 
right to fall hack; and Generals Rcott and 
:;\laxwel1. \\ ho were then ahout to attack, 
Wl"'rf' onl<>rf'{l to rl"'treat. At the same time 
f.afaVf'ttf' received a similar ordf'r, a gen- 
eral'retrf'a.t hf'gan, anrl the Briti
h pur- 
sHed. In tllis fli.g11t and punmit Lee 
showed no dispo<;ition to ell('ek eit1lf'r 
part.\., and the retreat becamp a disorder- 
ly flight. \Vashington was then pressing 
forward to the support of Lee, w1wn he 
was met by the astounding inte1ligence 
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that the advance division was in full re- 
trcat. J"ee had scnt him no word of this 
dl>'astrous mo, ement. 
The fugitives, falling hack upon the 
main army, might ('ndanger the whole. 
\Yashington's indi
nation was fearfully 
fI rou:-;ed, and "hen IJ(> met Lee, at the 


TIU' two armies now confronted each 
other. The British, a hout ï .000 strong, 
were upon a narrow road, bound('d by 
11ìorasses. Their c
n'alry attempted to 
turn the Anwrican leit flank, but were re. 
pulsed and di>,appointed. The regiments 
of foot came up, when a He, ere ba ttlf' 
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head of the second retreating column, he 
l'ode up to him, and, in a tone of wither- 
ing reproof, he exclaimed, "Sir, I desire 
to know what is the reason and wlH'nce 
comes this disorder and confusion?" 
l..ee replied sharply, "You know the at- 
tack was contrary to my advice and opin- 
ion." The chief replied in a tone that 
indicated the depth of his indignation, 
"You should not have undertaken the 
command unless you intended to earry 
it out." There was no time for alterca- 
tion, and, wheeling his horse, he hastened 
to Ramsay and Stewart, in the rpar, and 
soon rallied a greater portion of their 
regiments, and ordered Oswald to take 
post on an eminence near, ,,,ith two guns. 
These pieces, skiIfully handled, soon 
cheeked the enemy. \Yashin
ton's pres- 
ence inspired the troops with eoump-E', 
and ten minutes after he appear('(l the re- 
hl'at was ended. The troops. lately a 
fup-itive mob, wpre soon in orderly battle 
array on an eminence on which Gen. Lord 
Stirling placed some batteries. The line, 
t1wn, was eommanded on the rÌQht bv 
Gencral Creme, and on the left hy Slirlin
. 


occurred with musketry and cannon. The 
American artillery, under the general di- 
rection of Knox, did great execution. 
For a while the result seemed doubtful, 
when General \\
ayne came up with a 
body of troops and gaye vietory to the 
Americans. Colonel 1fonckton, pereeiy- 
ing that thp fate of the conflict depend- 
f'd upon drivinp- \Vayne away or captur- 
ing him, led his tJ'Oops to a bayonet 
charge. So terrible was \Ya.nle's storm 
of bullets upon them that almost every 
British oftìcer was slain. Their brave 
leader was among the killed, as he was 
pre<;sing forward, waying his sword and 
shouting to his men. His veterans then 
rf'treated, and fell back to the hcights oe- 
cupied by Lee in the morning.' The battle 
ended at twilight, wll('n the wearied 
armies rested on their weapons, prepared 
for another conflict at dawn. 
Through the dec.p sands of the roads, 
Clinton withdrew his army so silently 
towards midnight that he was far on his 
,,-ay towards Sandy Hook when the 
American senti]}('ls di<;coYerE'd his flight 
in the morning (,Tune 
!)). \Yashington 
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RELICS OF THF. BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


did not pursue, and the British escaped 
to 
f'W York. They had lost 1,000 nwn by 
dl'seTtion while croHHing Kew .Tersey, and 
they left four officers and 243 non-conuuis- 
siOJled officers and privates on the field, 
taking with t]wm many of the wounded. 
They lost fifty-nine by the terrible heat 
of the day. l\Iore tlJan fifty Americans 
died from the bame cause. The loss of 
the Americans was 228, killed, wounded, 
and missing. Many of the latter after- 
wards returned to the army. 'Yashing- 
ton marched northward, croi'sl'd the Hud- 
son Riwr, and encamlwd in "'estehester 
county, N. Y., until late in the autumn. 
See PITCHER, l\IOLLY. 
MOllocacy, BA'ITLE OF. On July 5, lRfi4, 
GE
. LEW. \YALLACE (q. v.), in command 
of the Middle Department, with his 
llf'adquartl'rs at Baltimore, rpcpived in- 
formation that GE
. JpßAL A. EARLY (q. 
v.), with 1:>,000 or 20,OUO Confl'dpratl'>;, 
who had invalll'd l\farylaml, was march- 
ing on Baltimore. Alrmdv Gpneral 
Grant had hf'f'n infornwd of tl;e invasion, 
and had Sf'nt Gpneral \Yright, with the 
(ith ('orp>;, to prot('('t the capital. Gen. 
E. B. Tyler was at Fl'ederiek with about 
1,000 troops, and \Yallace gathered tlwre, 
on the Gth, all the available troops in his 
d('partn1Pnt that could be sparl'd from tll(' 
duties of watching the railways lpading 
into Baltimorp from t}1(' North. Ifp !'mt 
Colonel Clendennin to search for positivp 
23G 


information with 400 nwn and a sed ion 
of artillery. amI at l\liddktown hp en- 
countpred 1,00U ('onf,_'dl'ratp>; under Brad- 
lpy Johnson, a l\Iarylander, who pushed 
him steadily back towards Frederick. 
There was a sharp fight near Frederick 
that dar (Julr 7, IRG.!), and, at G P.1\[. 
Gilpin's regiment charged the Confeder- 
ates and drove them hack to the moun- 
tains. Sati>;fied that the dl'stination of 
the invaders was 'Yashington, and know- 
ing it was then too weak in troops to re- 
sist the Confpdf'rates sue('e>;sfully, \Yal- 
lace thrpw his little force in front of 
them to imlwdp tlwir march. He with- 
drew his troops from }'rpderick to a 
chosen pOHition on the left hank of the 
.M()nol'ac
.. and on the Dth fought the in- 
vadl'rs dl'speratel
' for I'ight hours. "'al- 
laee had heen joilwd hy the hrigade of 
Ricketts. the advance of the oncmnin cr fith 
('orps. Although finally dpfp:lÍpd. thisJitUe 
band of Nationals had kcpt the invading 
host at hay long enough to allow the 1'('- 
mainder of tlw íìth Corps to reach \Yash- 
ington. 'Yallaee's trOOpH had thus gained 
a real vidory that saved tl1(' capital. Ho 
({f'l'lared the Sl'crpb.ry of "'ar and the 
lieutenant-gpní'ral. The check to tlH> Con- 
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federate!', altogether, was o,-er thirty 
hours. The number of Natiunal troops en- 
".I"'ed in the battle was auuut 5,;;UO; the 
t'u
tfedcrates numbered about 20,UOO. The 
Xationah; lost I,!I.')!) men, of whom DS were 
killed, ;;7U wounded, and 1,
S2 mi:;;'Hing'. 
Monongahela, BATTLE 01<'. See HUAD- 
DOCK, EDWAIW. 
Monroe, .A
nI:EW, clergyman; born in 
\ïrginia, oct. :!!I, 1 7!1
; he('ame a 
Ietho- 
eli,;t preacher in IS!.,), joining the (Ihiu 
l:(luferenl:e. He was Sl'ut as a circuit rider 
to the outline settlements in Uhiu, Ken- 
tucky, Tt'lllll'HSCe, and ';\Iissouri, the grcat- 
er portion of his lahul's being in ::\Iissuuri, 
where he was known as the patriot of 


1\1ethodi
JIl. He died in J\Inico, Mo., 
Xov. 18, 1871. 
Monroe, ELIZAllETII KOHTWlUGlIT, wife 
of PrcHident James :\Iunroe; hurn in K ew 
York City in I 71iS; married ::\Ionroe in 
I 78G; accompanied her husband abroad in 
] 7!J4 and 1803. She "as iw..trulllental in 
uhtainiug the release of )[adallle Lafay- 
ette during the French l:evolution. She 
died in LOlhlon county, Va., in IS:W. 
Monroe, lIATIlUET. poet: born in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 2:J, UHiO. She was the au- 
thor of the Columbian oùe which was read 
and sung at the opening ceremonies of 
the 400th anni\'ersary of the discovery of 

\.merica, Oct. 21, UHJ
. 
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Monroe, .JA
IES, fifth Presidcnt of the The ne
t year he was l'nited States min- 
Unit cd Statcs; born in Wcstmoreland ister at the Court of St. James. In I
O.3 
('ounly, Ya., 
\pril 
H, I 7;;!); graùuated he \Vat; associated with CIIAHLES C. PIXCK- 
at the Collf'gc of William and .Mary ]\"EY (q. 'v.) in a negotiation with f;pain, 
in 177û; immediately joined the patriot and, with William Pinkney, he negotiatetl 
army mj a cadet in 
Iercer's regiment; and a treaty with Enl..dand in 1807, whieh .Jet- 
"as in the engagcmcnb; at Harlem Plains, ferson rejected because it did not provide 
\Yhite Plains, and Trenton. He was againHt impressments. Serving in his 
woundcd in the latter engagement, and State Asscmbly, he was again elected g'o'''- 
was promoted to a captaincy for his ernor in 1811, and was Madison's Secre- 
hranry. In 1777-78 he was aide to tary of State during a large portion of 
Lord Stirling, and was distillguiHhed that Presidents administration. :Frum Sep- 
at the battles of Brandywine, German- tember, 1814, to 
Iar('h, 181;5, he performed 
town, and ::\Ionmouth. After the latter the duties of Sccretary of \\'ar. 
hattle he left the army, studied law un- Bpforc the close of ::\Iadison's adminis- 
df'r JeI}"erson, and again took up arms tration the Fedcral party had so much de- 
"hpn Virginia was invaded hy Cornwallis. clined in strength that a nomination for 
In 17S0 hc visited the ::4outhern army un- oflice hy the Democratic party \Va:" equi,-a- 
del' De Kalb as military conlluissioner lent to an election. On 
Iarch !G, 18lG, a 
from Yirginia, and was a mcmber of the congresbional Democratic caucus was held, 
Virginia Assembly in 1782. He soon be- at which the names of .Tames :Monrue 
came a member of the executiye council, and \\'ILLLUI H. CHAWFORD (q. v.) wcre 
a delep-ate in Congress, and in his State }H"esf'nted for nomination. There wcre 
com'ention in 1788 hp opposed the ratifica- many who did not like 1\Ionrue who were 
tion of the national Constitution. :FrolU rf'ady to press the nomination of Craw- 
1790 to 17D4 he was United States Sen- ford, and, had lle been inclined for a 
ator. Tn ::\Iay of the latter 
'ear he was ap- struggle, he might have reeei,"ed the votes 
pointed minister to }'rance, though an op- of the caucus. There had been much in- 
ponent of \\'a!'hington's administration. but triguing before the caucus. At that gath- 
was recalled in 17!JG, because of his oppo- ering Henry Clay and .Tohn Taylor, of 
sition to .Tay's trcaty (see .rAY, .TOIIX). Xew York, moved that congre
sional cau- 
In dpfpnce of his conduct, he puhlislwd the cus nominations for the Presidency were 
whole cliplomatic correspondence with his inexpedient and ought not to be continued. 
government while he was in Faris. From These motions haying failed, ::\Ionroe re- 
liDD to 1802 he was go\"('rnor of Virginia. cpived ß5 votes to 5-! for Crawford. Dan- 
and in 1802 was sent as envoy to France. iel D. Tompkins received 85 votes of the 
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caucus for Yiee-l're:;;ident to 30 for Gov
 
ernnr Sn
,.der. After the election in the 
autumn it was found, when the votes of 
the electoral colleges were counted, that 
Monroe had receiyed the votes of al1 the 
States exccpting :Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Delaware, which gaye Rufus King 
34 electoral yotes. Three federal electors 
chosen in :Maryland and one in Delaware 
did not \-ote at all. 
:Monroe receind 183 of the 221 yotps, 
and Tompkins the same number for Yice- 
l
rcsident. :Monroe was inaugurated on 
)Iarch 4, 1817, and entered upon the duties 
of his office under the most favorable cir- 
cnmstances. His inaugural address was 
libcral in its tonp and gave general satis- 
faction; and the beginning of his admin- 
istration was regarded as the dawning of 
an " era of good feeling:' Prcsidf'nt :Mon- 
roe had becn urged hy Gencral Jackson, 
with whom he was on terms of grcat inti- 
macy, to disregard fornlf'r party divi
ions 
in the formation of his cahinpt, and to use 
his influence and power to destroy party 
spirit by appointing the best men to oflìce 
without regard to their political prefer- 
ences. He prpfencd to follow the e
ample 
of .Jeffcrson and :ì\Iadi
on, and appoint only 


those of his own political faith. lIe chose 
John (
uincy 
\dams, of )Iassachusetts. for 
::;ecretary of ::;tate; William H. Crawford, 
of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury; and 
,101m C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, for 
Secretary of \Var. These were all aspir- 
ants for the Presidential chair. B. \V. 
Crowninshield was continued Sccretary of 
the Navy, to which office )Iadison had ap- 
pointed him in December, 1814, and Rich- 
ard Hush continued in the office of 
\ttOl'- 
ney-General until succeeded, X ov. 13, 1817, 
by William \\ïrt. Return J. Meigs' was 
continued Postmastcr-General, to whicll 
office )Iadison had appointcd him in 1817. 
After his first term, so fiÜthfully had 
President 
\Ionroe adhered to the promises 
of his inaugural address, that he was not 
only renominated, with Tompkins as Yice- 
President, but was c1ecÌf'd hy an almo:;t 
unanimous yote in the electoral college. 
Onl
T one elector voh'd agilinHt )lunroe, and 
but fourteen against Tumpkins. . That re- 
election was at the commf'ncement of a 
new political era. The reannexatiou of 
Florida to the Pnited States, the recug- 
nized extension of the domain of the re- 
public to the Pacific Ocean, and the parti- 
tion of those ncw acquisitiuns hehwf'n 
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present session, of which I shall endeavor 
tù give, in aid of your deliberations, a just 
iùea in this communication. I undertake 
this duty with diftidence, from the vast 
eJ\.tent of the interests on which I have to 
treat and of their great importance to ev- 
ery portion of our LInion. I entcr on it 
with zeal, from thorough conviction that 
there ne\"er was a period >;ince the estab- 
lishment of our Revolution when, regard- 
ing the condition of the civilized ,\ orld 
and its bearing on us, there was greater 
necessity for devotion in the public ser- 
vants to their respective duties, or for 
virtue, patriotism, and union in our con- 
stitucnts. 
:Ueeting in you a new Congress, I deem 
it proper to present this view of public 
affairs in greater detail than might other- 
wise be necebsary. I do it, however, with 
peculiar satisfaetion. from a knowledge 
that in this respect I shall comply more 
fully with the sound principles of our 
government. The people being with us 
exclusively the sovereign, it is indis- 
pensable that full information be laid 
before them on all important subjects to 
enable them to exercise that high powl'r 
with complete effect. If kept in the dark, 
they must be incompetent to it. "-e are 
all liable to error, and those who are cn- 
gaged in the managcment of public affairs 
a.re more subject to excitement, and to 
be led astray by their particular inter- 
ests and passions, than the great body 
of our constitul'nts, who. being at home 
in the pursuit of their ordinary avocations, 
are ealm but dpeply interested spectators 
of eVQnts, and of the conduct of those 
wJIO are pa.rties to them. To the people, 
eVtry department of the government and 
every individual in each are responsible, 
and tIle more full their information the 
bet ter they ran judge of the wisdom of 
the policy punmed, and of the conduct 
of each in regard to it. From their dis- 
passionate judgment much aid may ahvays 
be obtained. whill' their approbation will 
form the grcatcst incentive and most 
gratifying reward for virtuous actions, 
and the dread of their censure the best 
sceurity against the abuse of their con- 
fidence. Their inter
sts in all vital que>;- 
Fl'llow-eitizens of the Senate and House tions are the same, and the bond by 
of Reprpsentatives,-Many important suh- sentiment as well as by interest will be 
jects will elaim your attention during the pnlportimJately strengthcned as they are 
239 
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freedom and slavery mal'ked a new depart- 
ure. All the old landmarks of party had 
bcen uprooted by embargoes and the war, 
and, by the question of the "Cnited States 
Bank, internal improvements, and thp 
tariff, had been almost completely swept 
away. During his administration he rec- 
ognized the independence of senral of the 
South American states, and promulgated 
the" 1\Ionroe Doctrine" (see below). He 
retired to private life in 1825, and in 1831, 
after the dpath of his wife, he left Vir- 
ginia and made his residence with hi" 
son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, in the 
city of K ew York, "here he died, July 
4, 1831. 
'l'/w Jlonroe Doct1"'Ïne.-This great na- 
tional principle, which the United States 
has most strenuously maintained ever 
5ince its enunciation, was proclaimed by 
President Monroe in his message to Con- 
gre>;s on Dec. 2, 1823. The declara tiùn 
itsplf consists of but few words and is 
here printed in italics; but to afford a 
fullf'r view of its far-reaching import, as 
well as to show the national conditicns 
which called it forth, the entire mes8age 
is reproduced as follows: 
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better informed of the real state of pub1ic e
ts of hoth parties, a negotiation has 
atrairs, especially in diflieult conjunctures. heen olwned with Ow British goyernnwnt 
It is by such knowledge that loml preju- which, it is hoped, will ha,"e a satisfactory 
dices and jea]ouRies are surmounted, and result. 
that a national policy, extt'nding its fos- The commissioners under the sixth and 
tpring care and protection to all the great seventh articles of the treaty of G]wnt. 
interests of our Union, is formed and haying sucee>;>;fully dosed their labors in 
stpadi]y adhf'red to. r(']ation to the sixth, have proceeded to 
A precise knowledge of our relations the discharge of those relating to the 
with foreign powers, as respects our nego- sP\"enth. Tlwir progress in tIle extensiye 
tiations and tral1Ractions with each, is !'.uryey required for the performance of 
thought to he particularly necpssary. their duties, justifies the prPBlIInption that 
Equally nece"sary is it that we should it wiII be completed in UJ{' en>;uing year. 
form a JURt estimate of our resources, The negotiation wllich had bpen long 
r,.,'enue, and progrpss in every kind of depending with the 1"renph goyernnwnt 
improy('ment mmwcted with the national on f\pypral important suhjepts, and par- 
prosperity and public defencf'. It is by tieularly for a just indemnity for ]o
>;f's 
relHlering ju>;tice to ot her nations that snstainpd in the la tp wars by UIP citizcns 
wp may expect it from them. It is by fI[ the rnited 
tate>;. nnder unjustifiab](' 
our alH]ity to respnt injuries and redre"s seizures and confiscations of tlleir pro]}('1'- 
\\"Iongs Lha,t Wf' may avoid them. ty, 11:1$ not as )'('t had tllf' dp>;Ï1"('(l effect. 
The commi>;sioners under the fifth ar- A>; this claim rp:,;ts on the same prin('ipì(' 
ti(']e of the treaty of Glwnt, having dis- with others whidl have b('pn admitted 
af!reed in their opinions rf'specting that hy the Frpneh gonrnnwnt. it i!'! not I)('r- 
portion of the boundary between the tpr- epivpd on what just ground!'! it can he 
ritories of thc United States and of Great rp.1('etpd. A mini>;tpr will bp imnwdiately 
Britain, the establishment of which had 11. ppointed to proeepd to :Frnnce and rPRUmf' 
bepn snbmittpd to them, have mad(l Uwir the npgotiations on this and other suhjects 
re>;pective rpports in complianpe with that wlliph may al'i>;p bctw('('n the two nations. 
article, that the same might be rdprred At tlw proposal of the Rus>;ian in1{wrial 
to the decision of a frip])(Il,\' power. It gOYf'rnnwnt, made through the mini>;tpr of 
'wing manife>;t, however, tl1:1t it would the Emp(>ror re>;iding hpre, a full power 
he difficult, if not impossible, for any and ÎnRtnIPtions haye bpf'n tran>;mitted 
IJuwer to perform that oflìep without grpat to the ministpr of the Pniteù 
Hates at 
tit-lay and much inconvenience to itsf'lf, Rt. Pptprsbnrg, to alTangf', by amieab]e 
a proposal haR been made by this govern- ncgotiations, the respective rights and 
1IIpnt, and aeecded to by that of Great interests of the two nations on the 110rth- 
Britain, to endeavor to establish that west eoa>;t of this eontinpnt. A similar 
bùundary hy amicable negotiation. It ap- proposal has been made by his Imperial 
p(-aring. from long expprienee, that no 1\1a.1('>;ty to the government of Great 
sati>;factory arrangpment could be formed nritain, wlliph I13S likewise hepn accedpd 
of th(> eommprcial intprconrse between to. The gmT(>rnmpnt of th(' United Statps 
the Unitpò 
tateR and the British polo- has bpen desirous. hy this fripndly pro- 
nies in this hpmisphere by legislative acts, cep(ling, of manifeRting the grpat vahw 
whil(' pach party pursued its own ('our>;e which thpy have inyariahly attaplwd to 
without agrepment or concert with the the friend>;hip of the F.mperor, and their 
other, a proposal lIas been made to the f;olicitude to pultiyatc the beRt undprstand- 
British government to regulate this com- ing with his goyprmnent. In the diseus- 
mcrce hy trpaty, as it has been to arrange sions to which this interest has gÎvf'n rise, 
in like manner the just claim of the and in the arrangements by which Ow,\' 
citizens of the United States inhahiting may terminate. the o('casion has hef'n 
tile Rtatf's and Territories bordering on judged proper for asserting, as a prineipll
 
thp Jakes and rinrs which empty into the in which the rights and interests of th(l 

t. I,awr('}1c(> to 111(' navigation of that Lnited States are involved, that tIw Ampr- 
river to the o('(>an. For these and other iean continents, by the free and indp])('n- 
objects of high importance to the inter- dpnt condition which they ha't'e assumed 
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amI maintain, are IH'ncC'forth not to he 11:1(1 arrin'd wlwn the proposal for adopt- 
considered as subjects for futUl'e colo- ing it as a perman
nt and invariable rule 
nization by any European powers. in all future maritime wars might meet 
Since the close of the last session of the favora.ble consideration of the great 
Congress, the commissioners and arbitra- European powers. Instructions have ac- 
tors for ascertaining amI determining the eordingly been given to our ministers with 
amount of indemnification which may be France, nu
sia, alul Great Britain, to 
due to citizens of the {-nited States under make these proposals to their respective 
the decision of his Imperial 
Iajesty the gO\'ermnents; and when the friends of 
Emperor of TIussia, in conformity to the humanity ret1eet on the essential ameIio- 
com ention concluded at St. pcten..burg, ration to the condition of the human race 
on Jul;y 12, 1S22, have as;:;embled in this which would result from the abolition of 
city and organized themselvcs as a bonrd prÎ\Tate war on the sea, and on the great 
for the pC'rformance of the duties assigned f.tcility by which it might be accom- 
to them by that treaty. The commission plished, requiring only the consent of a few 
con!'-tituted under the eleventh articlc of sovereigns, an earnest hope is indulged 
the treaty of Feb. 22, ISH), bctwcC'n the that these onrtures will nwct with an at- 
{;nited RtatC's amI Spain, is also in session tf'ntion animated hy tile spirit in which 
here; and as the term of three rears lim- tlwy were made, and that they will uIti- 
i1ed by the treaty for the execution of the matf'ly he f;uccC'ssfnl. 
trust will expire lwfore tll(' pel'iod of the The ministC'rs who were appointed to 
next regular mceting of Congress, the at- the repuhlies of Colomhia amI nuenos 
tention of the Iegif;lature will be drawn to Xvrf's during tlw last session of C'onn'}"C'ss 
the measures which may be necessary to pl:oecf'ded, shortI." afterwards, to thei; des- 
accomplish the objects for which the com- tin:1tion
. Of their arrival thC're official 
mission was instituted. intelligence has not ).et heen receind. The 
In compliance with a resolution of the minister appointC'd to the republic of Chile 
House of Hepresentatins adoptf'd at their will sail in a few days. An earl.'T ap- 
last session, instructions ha\Te been given pointment will also be made to :Mexico. 
10 all the miniRters of the "Cnited States A minister has heen receind from Co- 
a('crpdited to the powers of Europe amI 10mbia; and the other governments have 
America to proposf' the proscription of the been informed tIwt ministers, or diplo- 
African slave-trade by classing it under matic agents of inferior grade, would be 
the denomination. and inflicting on its recpived from each accordingly, as they 
perpetrators the punishment, of piracy. might prefer the one or the othpr. 

hould this proposal he aef'C'dC'd to, it is The minister appointed to Spain 1'1'0- 
not douhted that this odious and criminal cecdC'd, soon after his appointment, for 
practice wiH he promptly and entirely Cadiz, the residence of the sovereign to 
Fuppressed. It is earnC'stly hoped that whom he was accredit('(l. In approach- 
it will be aeccded to from a firm bc1ief in
 that port. the frigatC' whidl com-eyed 
t1lat it is the most effC'ctual expedient that him was warnC'd ofT by the commandcr of 
can he arlopted for tl1<' purpose. the French Rquadron hy which it wa!'l 
At the f'ommpncemC'nt of tlle recent hloekac1f'd, ami not pf'rmittr'rl to entC'r, al- 
war hf'twf'en France and 
pain it was ò<'- thou:.!h a ppris('(l hy the (':l pta in of tlle 
clarf'd by the French goycrnment that it frigate of the public character of the 
would grant no commissions to privateers, person whom he had on board, the land- 
that ncither tl1C' commerce of Spain h('r- ing of whom was the sole ohjeet of his 
self nor of the npufral nations should he proposed entry. This act, hf'ing eonsi<<l- 
molested hy the naval foref' of France, f'red an infringement of the rights of am- 
excC'pt in thC' breach of a In wfnl hlock- la!"sador!'l and of nations. will form a 
adC'. This declaration, which appf'ars to just causl:' of complaint to the government 
havC' 1)('C'n faithfully carried into effC'ct. of France against tlle OffiCPT by whom it 
c("lncurring with principles proc1aimC'd was emnmittf'(l. 
and chf'rishC'd by the United 
tatC's from The actual condition of tIle public 
tlI(' first estahlishment of thC'Îr indepen- finances mf)}'e than reali7.es t1lf' fa\Torab1e 
dence. suggeRtC'd the 110pe that the time anticipations that were entertainC'd of it 
YT.-Q 
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at the opening of the last session of Con- 
gress. On Jan. 1 there was a balance in 
the treasury of $4,237,427.55. }'rom that 
time to Sept. 30 the receipts amounted to 
upward of $16,100,000, and the expendi- 
tures to $1l,400,000. During the fourth 
quarter of the year it is estimated that the 
J'('ceipts will at least equal the expendi- 
tures, and that there will remain in the 
treasury on Jan. 1 next a surplus of 
nearly $D,OOO,OOO. 
On Jan. 1, 1825, a large amount of the 
war debt and a part of the Revolutionary 
debt will become redeemable. Additional 
portions of the fonner will continue to 
Lecome redeemable annually until the year 
1835. It is believed, however, that, if the 
enited States remain at peace, the whole 
of that debt may be redeemed by the ordi- 
nary revenue of those 
Tears, during that 
pe>riod, under the provisions of the act of 
::\Iarch 3, 1817, creating the sinking fund; 
and in that case the only part of the debt 
that will remain after the year 1835 will 
be the $7,000,000 of 5 per cent. stock sub- 
scribed to the Bank of the United States, 
and the 3 per cent. Revolutionary debt, 
amounting to $13,2D6,09D.06, both of 
.which are redeemable at the pleasure of 
the government. 
The state of the army and its organi- 
zation and discipline has been gradually 
improving for several years, and has now 
attained a high degree of perfection. The 
military disbursements have been regu- 
larly made, and the accounts regularly 
and promptly rendered for settlempnt. 
The supplies of various descriptions have 
been of good quality, and regulady is- 
sued at all of the posts. A system of 
economy and accountability has been 
introduced into every branch of the 
service, which admits of little additional 
improvement. This desirable state has 
been attained by the act reorganizing 
the staff of the army, passed on April 
14, lRIR. 
The moneys appropriated for fortifica- 
tions have been regularly and economi- 
cally applied, and all the works advanced 
as rapidly as the amount appropriated 
would admit. Three important works 
will b{' completed in the course of this 
year-that is, Fort \Vashingi.on, Fort 
Delaware, and the fort at the Rigolets in 
J.ouisiana. 


The board of engineers and the topo- 
graphical corps ha'"e been in constant 
and acti,"e service, in surveying the coast, 
and projecting the works necessary for 
its defence. 
The Military Academy has attained a 
degree of perfection in its discip1ine and 
instruction equal, as is belieyed, to any 
institution of its kind in any country. 
The money appropriatcd for the use 
of the ordnance department has been 
rcgularly and economically applied. The 
fabrication of arms at the national 
armories, and by contract with the de- 
partment, has been gradually improving 
in quality and cheapness. It is believed 
that their quality is now such as to admit 
of but little improvement. 
The completion of the fortifications 
renders it necessary that there shouIll 
be a suitable appropriation for the pur- 
pose of fabricating the cannon and car- 
riages necessary for those works. 
Under the appropriation of $5,000 for 
exploring the \Vestern waters for the loca- 
tion of a site for a \Vestern armory, a 
commission was constituted, consisting of 
Colonel :McRee, Colonel Lee, and Captain 
Talcott, who have been engaged in ex- 
ploring the country. They have not yet 
rcported the result of their labors, but 
it is believed that they will be prepared 
to do it at an eady part of the session 
of Congress. 
During the month of June last, Gen- 
eral Ashley and his party, who were trad- 
ing under a license from the government, 
wpre attacked by the Ricarees while 
pcaceably trading with the Indians at 
their request. Several of the party were 
killed or wounded, and their property 
taken or destroyed. 
Colon{'l Leavenworth, who commandpd 
}'ort Atkinson, at the Council Bluffs, the> 
most western post, apprehending that the 
hostile spirit of the Ricarees would ex- 
tend to other tribes in that quarter, and 
that thereby the lives of the traders on 
the Missou;i, and the peace of the fron- 
tier, would be endangered, took imme- 
diate measures to check the evil. 
\Vith a detachment of the regiment sta- 
tioned at the Bluffs, he successfully at- 
tacked the Ricaree village, and it is 
llOped that such an impression has been 
made on them, as well as on the other 
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tribes on the Missouri, as will prevent a 
recurrence of future hostility. 
The report of the Secretary of \Var, 
which is herewith transmitted, will ex- 
hibit in greater detail the condition of 
the department in its various branches, 
and the progress which has been made in 
its ::tdministration during the first three 
quarters of the year. 
I transmit a return of the militia of 
the several States, according to the last 
reports which have been made by the 
proper officers in each to the Department 
of \Yar. By reference to this return, it 
will be seen that it is not complete, al- 
though great exertions have been made to 
make it so. As the defence, and even the 
liberties, of the country must depend, in 
times of imminent danger, on the militia, 
it is of the highest importance that it be 
well organized, armed, and disciplined, 
tluoughout the Union. The report of the 
Secretary of \Var shows the progress made 
during the first three quarters of the pres- 
ent year, by the application of the fund 
appropriated for anning the militia. :Much 
difficulty is found in distributing the arms 
according to the act of Congress provid- 
ing for it, from the failure of the proper 
dcpartments in many of the States to 
make regular returns. The act of :\Iay 
12, 1820, provides that the system of 
tactics and regulations of the various 
corps in the regular army shall be ex- 
tended to the militia. This act has been 
\ery imperfectly executed, from the want 
. of uniformity in the organization of the 
militia, proceeding from the defects of 
the system itself, and especially in its ap- 
plication to that main arm of the public 
defence. It is thought that this important 
subject, in all its branches, merits the at- 
tf'ntion of Congress. 
The report of the Secretary of the :Navy. 
. which is now communicated, furnishes aD 
account of the administration of that de- 
partment for the first three quarters of 
the present year, with the progress made 
in augmenting the navy, and the manner 
in which the vessels in commission have 
bf'pn employed. 
The usual force has been maintained in 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Pacific Ocean. 
and along the Atlantic coast, and has af- 
forded the necessary protection to our 
commerce in those seas. 


In the 'Vest Indies and the Gulf of 
l\1exico our naval force has been augment- 
ed by the addition of several small vessels, 
provided for by the "act authorizing an 
additional naval force for the suppression 
of piracy," passed by Congress at their 
last session. That armament has been emi- 
nently successful in the accomplishment of 
its object. The piracies by which our com- 
merce in the neighborhood of the island of 
Cuba had been afflicted have been rf'press- 
ed, and the confidence of our merchants, in 
a great measure, restored. 
The patriotic zeal and enterprise of 
Commodore Porter, to whom the command 
of the expf'dition was confided, has been 
fully seconded by the officers and men un- 
der his command; and, in reflecting with 
high satisfaction on the honorable manner 
in which they have sustained the reputa- 
tion of their country and its na\-Y, the 
sf'ntiment is alloyed only by a concern 
that, in the fulfilment of that arduous 
spryice, the diseases incident to the sea- 
son and to the climate in which it wa" 
discharged ha\'e deprived the nation of 
many useful lives, and among them of sev- 
eral officers of great promise. 
In the month of August a very malig- 
nant fever made its appearance at Thomp- 
son's Island, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of our station there. 
Iany perished, 
and the commanding officer was severely 
attacked. Uncertain as to his fate. and 
knowing that most of the medical officers 
had been rendered incapable of discharging 
their duties, it was thought expedient to 
sf>nd to that post an officer of rank and 
experience, with several skilful surgeons. 
to ascertain the origin of the fever, and 
the probability of its recurrence there in 
future seasons; to furnish e\'ery assistance 
to those who were suffering, and, if prac- 
ticablf', to avoid the nf'cessity of abandon- 
ing so important a station. Commodorp 
Rodgers, with a promptitude which did 
him honor, cheerfully accepted that trust, 
and has discharged it in the manner an- 
ticipated from his skill and patriotism. 
Before his arrival, Commodore Porter, 
with the greater part of the squadron, 
had rf'moved from the island, and rpturn- 
f'd to the United States, in consequmce 
of the prf'vailing sickness. Much useful 
information has, however, been obtained 
as to the state of the island, and great 
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relief atforded to those who had bcen efficient and equally economical organiza- 
neeeH8arily left there. tion of it might not, in several respects, be 
Althuugh uur expedition, co-operating effected. It is sU}Jþo15ed that higher 
with an invigorated admini8tratiun of the grades than nuw eÀiHt by law would be 
governmcnt of the island of Cuba, and useful. They would atFord well-merited 
witIl the eorreHpomling active eÀertions rewards to th08e who have long and faith- 
of a British naval force in the same seas, fully served their country; present the 
have almost entirely destroyed the un- beHt inccntives to good conduct, and the 
licensed piracie8 from that island, the suc- best means of insuring a proper discipline; 
('l'SS of our eÀertions has not been equally destroy the inequality in that respect be- 
eJrectual to SUl'prl'8S the 8tlllle crime, undcr tween the military and naval services, and 
other pretences and colors, in the neigh- relieve our officers from many inconven- 
boring island of Porto Rico. Thcy have icnces and mortifications which occur 
been committed there under the abu8ive when our vcssels meet those of other 
i8sue of Spanish commissions. At an nations-Gurs being the only service in 
early pcriod of the pre8cnt 
'ear rcmon- which such grades do not exist. 
strances were made to the govcrnor of that A report of the Postmaster-General, 
island by an agent, whu was sent for the which accompanies this communication, 
purpose, again8t those outrages on the will show the present state of the Pust- 
peaceful commerce of the United States, oflice Department, and its general opera- 
of which many had occurred. That om- tiuns for some 
Tears past. 
cer, professing his own want of authority There is established by law 88,600 miles 
to make satisfaction for our just com- of pOHt-roads, on which the mail is now 
plaints, answered only by a reference of tnmsported 83,70U miles; and contracts 
them to the government of Rpain. The have been made for its transportation on 
ministcr of the "Unitcd Statcs to that Court all the cstablished routes, with one or two 
was specially in8tructed to urge the neces- eÀeeptions. There are 5,240 post-offices in 
sity of the immediate and effectual inter- the Union, and as many postmasters. The 
position of that government, directing gr08s alUount of postage which accrued 
restitution and indemnity for wrongs al- from July 1, 18

, to July 1, 1823, was 
ready committed amI interdicting thc repe- $1,114,3-13.12. During the same period 
tition of them. The minister, as has bl>en the expenditures of the Post-office Dc- 
8een, was debarred acee8S to the Spanish partment amounted to $1,16n,885.50, and 
government, and, in the mean time, several consiHted of the following items: Compen- 
new cases of flagrant outrage have oc- sation to postmasters, $353,DD5.D8; inci- 
curred, and citizens of the United States dental expenses, $30,866.37; transportation 
in the island of Porto Rico have suffeH'd. of the mail, $784,600.08; payments into the 
and others been threatened with assassina- treaHury, $423.08. On July 1 last there 
tion, for asserting their unquestionable was due to the department, from post- 
rights, enn before the lawful tribunals of masters, $135,245.28; from late postmas- 
the country. ters and contractors, $2.36,740.31, making 
The usual orders have bcen given to an a total amount of balances due to the de- 
our puhlic ships to seize American vessels partment of $3Dl,9D4.5D. These balances 
engaged in the slave-trade, and bring embrace all delinquencies of postmasters 
them in for adjudication; and I have the and contractors which have taken place 
gratification to state that not one so em- since the organimtion of the department. 
ployed has been discovered, and there is There was due by the department to con- 
good reilson to believe that our flag is now tractors, on July 1 last, $
6,548.64. 
sc1dom, if at an, disgraced by tlJat traffie. TIle transportation of the mail within 
It is a source of great satisfaction that fiye years past has been greatly extended, 
we are alwars enabled to recur to the con- and tl1f' e'\.penditures of the department 
duct of our navy with pride and COP1- proportionately increased. Although the 
mendation. As a means of national dc- postage which has accrued within the last 
fence, it enjoys the public f'Onfi(Ipnee, aUf I three ;years has fallen short of the expendi- 
is steadily assuming additional impor- tures $
(j2.841.46, it appears that eollec- 
tance. It is submitted, whether a more tions have been made from the outstand- 
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ing balances to meet the principal part Ucment, the difficulty of sf>tUing the resi- 
of the current demands. due is increased from the consideration 
It is estimated that not more than that, in many instances, it can be obtained 
$2.30,000 of the above balances can be only by a legal process. For more precise 
col1ected, and that a considerable part of details on this subject, I refer to a re- 
this sum can only be realized by a resort port from the fhst eomptrol1er of the 
to legal process. Some improvement in treasury. 
tIJl> receipts for postage is expected. A The sum which was appropriated at thf' 
prompt attention to the col1ection of last session for the repair of the Cumbcr- 
moneys received by postma.sters, it is be- land road has been applied with good 
lieved, wiIl enable the departmcnt to con- effect to that object. A final report has 
tinue its operations without aid from the 110t )'et been received from the agent who 
treasury, unless the expenditure shal1 be .was appointcd to superintend it. As soon 
increased by the establishmcnt of new as it is received it shall be communicated 
mail-routes. to Cong-ress. 
A revision of some parts of the post- Many patriotic and enlightened citizens, 
office law may be necessary; and it is who have made the subject an object of 
submitted whether it would not be propcr particular innstigation, have suggested 
to provide for the appointment of post- an impronment of stm greater impor- 
masters, where the compensation e"\:ceeds tance. They are of opinion that the waters 
a certain amount, by nomination to the of the Chcsapeake and Ohio may be con- 
Senate, as other officers of the general nected together by one continucd canal, 
government are appointed. Hud at an e"\:pcnse far short of the value 
Having communicated my views to Con- and importance of the object to be ob- 
gress at the conunenecmcnt of the last tained. If this could be accQmplished, it 
session respecting the encouragement which is impossible to calculate the beneficial 
ought to be given to our manufadures, consequences which would result from it. 
and the principle on which it should be A great portion of the produce of the 
founded, J have only to add that those very fertile country through which it 
views remain unchanged, and that the would pass would find a market through 
present state of those countries with which that channcl. Troops might be mOYf'd 
we: have the most immediate political re- with great facility in war, with cannon 
lations and greatest commercial inter- and every kind of munition, and in either 
course tends to confirm them. Under direction. Connecting the Atlantic with 
this impression, I recommend a review the \Vestern country, in a line passing- 
of the tariff, for the purpose of affording through the seat of the national gOYf'rn- 
RuC'h additional protection to those arti- mC'nt, it wou1cl contribute essentially to 
clcs whir-h we are prepared to manufaet- strengthen the bond of Union itself. Be- 
ure, or which are more immediately con- lieving, as I do, that Congress possess the 
l1ectC'd with the defence and indcpendence right to appropriate monpy for such a 
of thf> country. national object (the jurisdiction remain- 
The adual state of the public accounts ing to the Rtates through w}1Íeh the canal 
furnishes af1ditional evidpnce of the effi- would pass), I submit it to your considpr- 
ciency of thp prf'sC'nt system of account- ation whether it may not be advisahlp to 
ability in relation to the pllhlie p"\:peßf1Ï- authorize, by an adequate a.ppropriation. 
ture. Of t}1f' monpy drawn from the trea<!- the employment of a suitable numher of 
ury since 1\1arch 4, 1817, the sum rf'main- the offif'ers of the corps of engineers to 
ing unaccounted for on Sept. 
o last is examine the une"\:p10red ground during 
more than $l,fiOO,OOO 1f'sS than on Sf'pt. 
o t1H' nf'xt season, n..nd to report their opin- 
prf'ceding; and during the !'lame ppriod a ion thf'reon. It will likewise he proper 
n.duC'tion of nearly $1.000.000 has l)(>en to f'xtpnd thf'ir examination to thf> s(>vera} 
made in the amOlmt of t1w unsf'tt1f'd ac- routes through which tIw waters of the 
counts for moneys advancNl previously to 011io may hf' POnnf'C'ted, by canal, with 

lar('h 4, 1R17. It will he oll\'ious t1ulÌ. those of Lake Erif'. 
in proportion as the ma.ss of a('C'ounts of As t11f' Cumberland road will rpquìrp 
thf' lattpr df'scription i!'l diminishpd hy set- 3nIl1wl rf'pair, and Congrpss hav(> not 
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thought it expedient to recommend to the taken part against them. Their cause and 
States an amendment to the Constitution, their name have protf'cted them from dan- 
for the purpose of vesting in the United gel's which might ere this have oH'rwhelm- 
States a power to adopt and execute a ed any other people. The ,ordinary calcu- 
system of internal improvement, it is also lations of interest and of acquisition, with 
submitted to your consideration whether a view to aggrandizement, whid. mingle 
it may not be e::\.pedient to authorize the 
o mlIl'h in the transactions of nations, 
executive to enter into an anangement seem to have had no effect in recrarù to 
with the several States through which the them. From the facts which have 
ome to 
road passes to establish tolls each within our knowledge, there is good caw:;e to b{'- 
its limits, for the purpose of defraying lieve that their enemy has lost forewr 
the expense of future repairs, and of pro- all dominion over them; that Greece will 
viding also, by suitable penalties, for its hecome again an inde}Jt'mlent nation. That 
protection against future injuries. she may ohtain that rank is the object of 
The act of Congress of May 7, 1822, ap- our most ardent wishes. 
propriated the sum of $22,700 for the pur- It was stated at the commencement of 
pose of erecting two piers as a shelter for the last session that a great e!Tort was 
vessels from ice near Cape Henlopen, Del a- then making in Spain and Portugal to 
ware Ray. To effect the object of the act, improve the condition of the people of 
the officers of the board of engineers, those countries, and that it appeared to 
with Commodore Bainbridge, were direct- be conducted with extraordinary modpra- 
ed to prepare plans and estimates of tion. It need scarcely be remarked that 
piers sufficient to answer the purpose in- the result has been, so far, very different 
tended by the act. It appears by their re- from what was then anticipated. Of 
port, which accompanies the documents events in that quarter of the globe with 
from the 'War Department, that the ap- which we have so mueh intercourse, and 
propriation i" not adequate to the pur- from which we derive our origin, we 
pose intended; and, as the piers would be have always 1)pen anxious and interested 
of great service, both to the navigation spectators. The citizens of the Lnit{'ù 
of the Delaware Bay and the protection States cherish sentiments the most friend- 
of vessels on the adjacent parts of the ly in favor of the liberty and happiness 
coast, I submit for the consideration of of their fellow-men on that side of the 
Congress whether additional and sufficient A tIantic. In the 'WU1'S of the fillrojJmn 
appropriation should not be made. powers in matters relating to them.cwlves 
The board of engineers were also di- u:e hare net'er taken any part, nor dol's 
rected to examine and survey the entrance it comport 1rith our policy so to do. It 
of the harbor of the port of Presque Isle is only when our rights arc invaded or 
in Pennsylvania, in order to make an es- seriou.CJly menaced that 'lCC rescnt injuries 
timate of the expense of removing the or make preparation for our defencp. 
ohstructions to the entrance, with a plan lnth the m017ements in this hemisplH're 
of the best mode of effecting the same, we are, of necessity, more im mediatdy 
under the appropriation for that purpose connected, and by causes 'Lchieh must be 
by act of Congress passed March 3 last. obrious to all enlightened and impartial 
The report of the board accompanies the observers. The political system of the 
papers from the 'Val' Dppartment, and allied powers is essentially different in 
is submitted for the consideration of Con- this respect from that of _{merica. This 
gress. difference proceeds from that which exists 
A strong hope has been long entertained, in theír respcctive governments. And to 
founded on the heroic struggJe of the the defence of our own, 1chich has been 
Greeks, that they would succeed in their achieved by the loss of .<10 'n11tch blood 
contest, and resume their equal station and treas1tre, and matured by the 'lcisdom 
among the nations of the earth. It is be- of their most enlightened citizen.c:, and 
lieved that the whole civilized worJd takes U1!der which we have enjoyed unexampled 
a deep interest in their welfare. Although felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
no power has declared in their favor, yet lVe owe it, therefore, to candor, and to 
none, according to our information, has tlte amicable relations existing brtween 
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the United States and those powers, to in regard to these continents, circum- 
declare that we should consider any at- stances are eminently and conspicuously 
tempt on their part to extend their sys- different. It is impossible that the allied 
tem to any pm.tion of this hemisphae powers should extend their political sys- 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. tern to any portion of either continent 
"With the existing colonics or dependen- without endangering our peace and hap- 
cies of GUY Huropean power we have not piness; nor can anyone believe that our 
interfered, and shall not interfe1'c. But southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
'Leith the governments who have declared would adopt it of their own accord. It 
their independence, and maintained it, is equaÌl y impossible, therefore, that we 
and whose independence we have, on great should behold such interposition, in an:r 
consideration and on just principles, form, with indifference. If we look to 
acknowledged, we could not viet!; any in- the comparative strength and resources 
tcrposition for the purpose of opp1'essing of Spain and those new governments, and 
them, or controlling in any other man- their distance from each other, it must 
ner their destiny, b1j any European power, b(' obvious that she can never subdue 
in any other light B1rzn as the manifesta- them. It is still the true policy of the 
tion of an unfrienaly disposition towards United States to leave the parties to 
the United States. In the war between themselves, in the hope that other powers 
these new governments and Spain we de- will pursue the same course. 
clared our neutra.lity at the time of their If we compare the present condition of 
l'ecognition, and to this we have ad- our Union with its actual state at the 
hered, and shall continue to adhere, pro- close of our Revolution, the history of the 
vided no change shall occur which, in the world furnishes no example of a progress 
judgment of the competent authorities in improvement in all the important cir- 
of this government, shall make a COHe- cumstanees which constitute the happiness 
sponding change on the part of the of a nation which bears any resemblance 
rnited States indispensable to their se- to it. At the first epoch our population 
curity. did not exceed 3,000,000. By the last 
The late events in Spain and Portu- census it amounted to about 10,000,000, 
gal show that Europe is still unsettled. and, whilt is more eÜraordinary, it is al- 
Of this important fact no stronger proof most altogether native, for the emigration 
can be adduced than that the allied from other countries has been inconsider- 
powers should have thought it proper, on able. At the first epoch half the terri- 
any principle satisfactory to themselves, tory within our acknowledged limits was 
to have interposed, by foree, in the inter- uninhabited and a wilderness. Since then 
nal concerns of Spain. To what extent new territory has been acquired of vast ex- 
such interposition may be carried, on the tent, comprising within it many rivers, 
same principle, is a question in which all particularly the Mississippi, the naviga- 
independent powers whose governments tion of which to the ocean was of the 
differ from theirs are interested, even highest importance to the original Statps. 
those most remote, and surely none more Over this territory onr population has 
so than the United States. Our policy expanded in every direction, and npw 
in regard to Europe, which was adopted States have been established almost equal 
at an early stage of the wars which have in number to those which formed the first 
so long agitated that quarter of the bond of our "Cnion. This expansion of our 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, population and accession of new Statf's 
which is, not to interfere in the internal to our Union have had the happiest effect 
concerns of any of its powers; to con- on all its highest. interests. That it has 
sider the government de facto as the eminpntly augmented our rpsources and 
lep'itimate government for us; to culti- added to our strength and respectability 
vate friendly relations with it, and to as a power is admitted hy all. But it is 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, not in these important circumstances only 
and manly policy, meeting, in all in- thfit thi<; happy effect is felt. It is mani- 
stances, the .lust claims of evpry power; f('st that, by enlarging the basis of our 
submitting 'to injuries from none. But srstem and increasing the number of 
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States, the sJ'stem itself has been greatly 
strengthened in both its branches. Consoli- 
dation and disunion have thereby been 
rellllcH
d equally impracticable. Each 
government, confiding in Its own strength, 
has less to apprehend from the other; and 
in consf'quence, each enjoying a greater 
freedom of action, is rendered more effi- 
cient for all the purposes for whieh it was 
instituted. It is unnecessary to treat 
here of the vast improvement made in the 
system itself hy the adoption of thi8 Con- 
stitution, and of its happy eirect in ele- 
vating' the character and in protecting" the 
rights of the nation as well as of indi,'id- 
ual
. To what, then, do we owe these 
blessings? It is known to all that we de- 
ri,-e them from the excellence of our in- 
stitutions. Ought we not, then, to adopt 
cvery measure which may be necessary to 
perpetuate them? 
Monroe, JA
lES, military officer; born 
in Albemarle county, Ya., Sept. 10, 17tm; 
graduated at 'Vest Point in 1815; partie i- 
}la ted in the \Va r with Algiers; was 
wounded in an action with the lIaslwltda 
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oJf the coast of Spain. He resigned from 
the army in lR3
 and settled in Kew 
York City, where he became an alderman in 
1833. He was elected to Congress in 183!)' 
lIe died in Orange, N. J:, Sept. 7, 1870. 
Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine that has 
bf'en repeatedly reaffirmed as the settled 
policy of the people and government of 
the Vnited ::-:tates. f'\ee l\I01'mOE, JAMES, 
for President's lUes8age in which the state- 
ment of this .. doctrinc" first appeare
; 
\T ENEZGELA. 
Monroe, FOBT (oflicial form), planned 
to be the most eÜensi,-e military work in 
the United States. Its con8truction was 
begun in 181!), and P'lS completed at a 
cost of $
,.)OO.OO(). :;l-lf\\_as named in honor 
of President l\lonroe. Its walls, faced 
with he
l\-Y blocks of granite, were 35 fect 
in thickness and casemated below, and 
were entirely surrounded by a deep moat 
filled with water. It stands upon a pen- 
insula known as Old Point Comfort, 
which is connected with the main by a 
narrow isthmus of sand and by a bridge in 
the direction of the village of Hampton. 
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There were sixty-five acres of land within 
its walls, and it was armed with almost 
400 great guns when the Civil War broke 
out. It had at that time a garrison of 
only 300 men, under Col. Justin Dimick, 
U. S. A. Its possession was coveted by the 
Confederates, but Dimick had turned some 
of its cannon landward. These taught 
the Confederates, civil and military, pru- 
dence, wisdom, and discretion. Gen. B. 
Ii'. Butler, having been appointed com- 
mander of the Department of Virginia, 
with his headquarters at Fort Monroe, 
arrived there on 
Iay 22, 1861, and took 
the chief command, with troops sufficient 
to insure its safety against any attacks of 
the Confederates. Butler's first care was 
to ascertain the practicability of a march 
upon and seizure of Richmond, then the 
seat of the Confederate government. Its 
capture was desired by the national gov- 
ernment, but no troops could then be 
spared from \Vashington. Fort :Monroe 
was firmly held by the Nationals during 
the war. It was then as now an impor- 
tant post, for it is the key to the principal 
waters of Virginia. Since the close of the 
Civil War the War Department has main- 
tained a noteworthy artillery school at 
this post. See also LEA VE
WORTH, FORT; 
RILEY, FORT; and \VILLETI'S POl
T. 
Montagu, CnABLEs, first Earl of Hali- 
fax, statesman; born April 16, 1661; 
appointed a lord of the heasury in 1692; 
induced Parliament to raise a large loan, 
which was the be
inning of the national 
debt of -England. Hp became chancellor of 
the exchequer in l(;U4; Baron of Halifax 
in 1700: Earl of Halifax in 1714. He died 
May In, 1715. 
Montague, \YILLlA:U LEWIS, linguist; 
born in Belchertown, Mass., April 6, 1831; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1855; 
instructor in Tßtin and Greek in Williston 
Seminary; Professor of ::\lodern Lan- 
guages in 
\mherst College in 18G4-94; 
and in 18UG removed to Paris, where he 
has since residf'd. His publication include 
Spanish and Italian Grammars; Intro- 
dllction to Italian Literature, etc. He also 
eùited Biographicfll Records of the Alumni 
and Xon-Oraduofc Members of Amherst 
College, 1821-71, etc. 
Montana, STATE OF, is hounded on tlw 
north by British Columbia and the Korth- Montcalm, GOZON HE ST. VÉRA
, LOUIS 
wt'st Territol".}'; on the east by North amI JOSEPH, 
lARqUIS HE, military officer; born 
2-19 


South Dakota; on the south by \Vyoming 
and Idaho; and on the west by Idaho; 
area, 146,080 square miles; capital, He- 
lena; admitted to the Union Nov. 8, 1889. 


STATE SEAL OF MOYTANA. 


By act of Congress in May, lRû4, Montana 
was taken from the eastern portion of 
Idaho and organized as a separate Terri- 
tory. The State is exceedingly rich in min- 
eral productions, especially gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and coal. There are also 
ycry large and excellent tracts of grazing 
land. The population in 1890 was 132,1.3t); 
in 1900, 243,320. Sce U:VITED STATES, 
l\Io
TANA, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 
Sydney Edgerton...... term begins....... June 22, HIM 
Thos. Francis Meagher. acting ............... 1
lj5 
Green Clay Smith. .... . term begins..... ., .July 13, 1861) 
James 1\1. Ashley...... co ...... ..April 9, IHfi!J 
Benjamin F. Potts..... ........July 13, 1
70 
John Schuyler Crosby.. .... .... ....... 1883 
B. Platt Carpenter...... ............... 1884 
Samuel T. Hauser.. .... ............... 1885 
Preston H. Leslie...... ......... ...... 1887 
Benjamin F. White..... ............... 1889 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
Joseph K. Toole...... . term begins........ Nov. 8, lRR9 
.John E. Rickards...... co ... ....... . .Jan. I8ml 
Rubert B. Smith........ .... ... ..... IH91 
Josel)h K. Toole........ ........... 1901 


UNITED STATES SE
ATORS. 


Name. 


No. of Congre... 


Term. 


Wilbur F. Sanders. .... .. 
Thomas C. Power.... .... 
Vacant...... ............ 
Lee Mantle.....:........ 
Thomas H. Carter. .. . . . . 
William A. Clark........ 
Paris Hibson............ 


r>Ist 
51st to 54th 
53d 
54th to 56th 
54th .. - 
51)th " - 
56th .. - 


1890 to 1893 
1890 .. 1895 


1895 .. 1899 
lR95 .. 1901 
1901 " 1907 
1901 " 1905 
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broidered with gold lace, is preserved in 
the Ursuline convent at Quebec. See 
QUEßEC; \VOLFE, JAMES. 
Monterey, CAPTURE OF. After General 
Taylor had entered :Mex
o at ::\latamo- 
ras, he remained there until September, 
waiting for further instructions from his 
government and reinforcements for his 
army. Early in September the first divi- 
sion of his army, under Gen. \Y. J. \Yorth, 
moved towards Monterey, the capital of 
Kew Leon, which was strongly fortified, 
and then defended by General Ampudia 
with about 9,000 Mexican troops. Tay- 
lor soon joined \Yorth, and they en- 
camped within 3 miles of the cit
T, on 
Sept. 19, with about 7,000 men, and on 
the morning of the 21st attacked the 
stronghold. Joined by other divisions of 
the army, the assault became general on 
the 23d, and the conflict in the streets 
was dreadful. The l\Ipxicans fired yolleys 
of musketry from the windows of the 
strong f'tore-houses upon the invadprs, anù 
the carnage was terrible. Finally, on the 
fourth day of the siege, Ampudia askNI 
for a truce. It was granted, and he pre- 
pared to evacuate the city. Ta.ylor de- 
manded absolute surrender, whieh wa!f 
made on the 24th, when General ',"orth's 
ùivi!"ion was quartered in the city, and 
General Taylor, granting an armisticp for 
eight weeks if permitted by his gO\"ern- 
ment, encamped with the remainder of his 
foreí's at "'alnut 
prin
s, a few miles 
from )Ionterey. Tn the siege of that city 
the Americans lost over ;;00 men. The 
Mexican loss was allout double that uum- 
bel'. See ::\1 EXICO, 'YAR WITH. 
r('
oh"ed, he !"aid, .. to find his grave under Montezuma, the last Aztpc emperor of 
the ruins of the colon
,," and such was his :Mexico; born about 14;0. Beeaus(' of his 
fate. The Engli!"h had spared nothing to merits as a warrior and priest. he was 
make the campaign a deci!"ive one. The elected emperor in 1302. He was in the 
final struggle occulTed in Qupbpc, and act of sweeping the stairs of the great 
there, on Sept. 13, 1739, he was mortaII
T temple-tpocaUe at Mexico when his ele\'a- 
\;'oumled, and dicd the next day. 'Yolfe, tion was announced to him. His sumptu- 
the commander of the I
nglish, was mor- ous style of living and great public ex- 
t.dl
' w01mdpd at the same time. \Yhen penses caused a grievous imposition of 
:\Iontealm was told that his death was taxes. This, with his haughty deport- 
lwar, he l'almly replied. "So much the nwnt, made many of his subjects di!"eon- 
bpttl'r; 1 flhall not live to see the 8ur- tpnted. His empire was invaded by Cor- 
n-ndpr of Quebec." A fine monument tez in ]'")If1. whpn he gave the audacious 
stands on Cape Diamond, at Quebec, erect- Spaniard. at first, great advantagf's hy 
ed to the memory of hoth Montcalm and a temporizing policy. Cortez seized him 
'VolfE'. The skuìl of l\fouteahll, with a and held him as a hostage. IIí' would not 
military coat-coUar of Llue velvet em- accept Christianity in excllange for his 
250 


at the Chfì.teau Candiac, near 
ismes, 
I"rance, Feb. 28, 1712. \Yell educated, he 
entered the French army at the age of 
fourteen years, distinguished himself in 
Germany in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and gained the rank of colo- 
nel for his conduct in the disastrous bat- 
tle of Piacenza, in Italy, in 1746. In 
1;56 he was appointed to the command of 
the French troops in Canada, where, in the 
three campaigns which he conducted, he 
displayed skill, courage, and humanity. 
\Veakly seconded by his government, he 
did not accomplish what he might haye 
done. He prepared, with all the means at 
his command, for the struggle for the su- 
Iwemacy of French dominion in America, 
in 1739, in which he lost his life. He had 
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own religion, but he formalIy recognized 
the supremacy of the crown of 
pain, to 
whom he sent an immense quantity of 
gold as tribute. While Cortez was about 
to a:;sail a force sent against him by 
Velasquez, the :Mexicans re\'olted against 
the Hpaniards. Cortez either persuaded or 
compelled 
lontezUuHt to address his tur- 
bulent subjects and try to appease the 
I'ising tumult; but the latter, having lost 
respect for their emperor, assailed and 
wounded him with missiles. From the in- 
juries thus received he died in June, 1320. 
See CORTEZ, HERNANDO; Y ELASQUE7., 
DIEGO. 
Montgomerie, JOlIN, colonial govern- 
or; born in Ayrshirè, Scotland; was 
ofiicially attached to the person of King 
Gf'orge II.; served several years in Par- 
liament; and came to }..mel"ica in the 
capacity of governor of 
ew York in 
1728. He died in Xew York City, July 1, 
Ii31. 
Montgomery, .TOIIN nERRIE
, naval 
officer; horn in Al1entown, N. J., Kov. Ii, 
I i94; entered the navy as midshipman in 
1812; passed through the various grades 
until, in July, I8G2, he became commo- 
dore, and in July, I8üü, rear-admiral on 
the retired list. He served on Lake On- 
tario under Chauncey. and was in the 
Xiagara with Perry at the battle on Lake 
Erie, and received a sword and thanks 
from Congress for his gallantry. He was 
with Decatur in the 
lediterranean in 
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1815. In command of the sloop Ports- 
mouth in thf' Pacific squadron (1845-48), 
he established the auUwrity of the Lnited 
States at various places along the coast 
of California. In 18ül he was in command 
of the Pacific squadron. He died in Car- 
lisle, Pa., March 2.'), 18i:3. 
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Montgomery, RICHARD, military officer; 
born in Swords County, Dublin, Ireland, 
Dec. 2, 1 i3G; was educated at Tl'inity Co 1- 
leg-e, Dublin, and entered the arm)' at the 
agf' of eighteen. Fighting under \Y olfe 
a t the siege of Louisbu rg (I ï .')ü ), he won 
the approval of that l'ommander. After 
its surrender his regiment formed a part 
of Amherst"s force, sent to reduce the 
:French forts on Lake Champlain. in Ii3Ð. 
Montgomery became adjutant of his regi- 
ment in IiGO, and was under Colonel Havi- 
land in his march upon Montreal when 
that city was surrendered. In Ii()
, :\lont- 
gomery was promoted to captain, and 
served in the campaign against Havana. 
in the same year. After that he resided 
in this country awhile, but revisited Eng- 
land. In I ii
 he sold his commission and 
came to America, and the following year 
he bought an estate at Rhinebeck, on the 
Hudson, and married a daughter of R. R. 
Livingston. He was chosen represpnta- 
tive in the Colonial 
\s"emblv, and was a 
member of the Provincial èonvention in 
1 ïï5. In June following he was appointed 
2.31 
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been called' rebels.' \Ve owe the constitu- 
tion which enables us to sit in this House 
to a rebellion." Montgomery was buried 
at Quebec. In 1818 his remains were re- 
moved to the city of Ne\v York, at the 
e"pense of the State, and they were de- 
posited near the monument which the 
United Rtates government had erected to 
his memory in the front of St. Paul's 
Church, New York. 
Montgomery, ALA., the first capital 
of the Confederate States in 18Gl. 
Montgomery, FORT. See CLINTON, 
FORT. 
Montreal, MASSACRE AT. On July 12, 
IG89, about 1,200 of the Five Nations (see 
IIWQUOIS CONFEDERACY) invaded the isl- 
mul of Montreal, burned all the planta- 
tions, and murdered men, women, and 
children. This event threw the whole 
French colony into consternation. It was 
reported that 1,000 of the French were 
slain during the invasion, besides twenty- 
six carried into captivity and burned alive. 
It was this massacre that the French 
Rought to avenge the ne"t year, when 
Frontenac sent into the Mohawk country 
the mongrel party that destroyed Schenec- 
tady, and two others which attacked 
Salmon Falls and Casco, in ::\faine. Sir 
\Villiam Phipps having been Ruccessful 
in an expedition against Port Royal, 
Acadia, in HmO, a plan for the eon quest 
of Canacla was speedily Hrrang('(l. A fleet 
undpr Phipps proceeded against Quel)('e, 
and colonial land forces were placed un- 
der the supreme command of Fitz-.Tohn 
\Vinthrop, son of Governor \Vinthrop, of 
Connecticut. Milborne, son - in - law of 
I"eisler, undertook, as commissary, to pro- 
vid{' and forward suhsistem>p for tIu> 
mareh. Colonpl Schuyler with a party 
of Mohawks, tIle van of thp expedition, 
pushed forward towards the Rt. I..Jawrence, 
hut was repulsed by Frontenac (Aug-ust). 
The remainder of the troops did not pro- 
ceed farther than T"ake George, where 
they were Rtopped by a deficipney of pro- 
visions and the prevalence of tlw small- 
pox. Mutual reeriminations followed. and 
I.pislpr actually eaused \Vinthrop's arrest. 
country." To this remark Fox retortcd: The lattpT charged the failuTP to Mil- 
"The term 'rehel' is no certain mark bornp, who, it was alleged, had failed 
of disgrace. All thp great assertors of to furnish needpd provisions and trans- 
lihprty, the Raviors of their eountTY, the portation. In l7ll. within a fortnight 
benefactors of mankind in all ages, have after Colonel Nicholson had given notice 
2;)2 


by the Continental Congress one of the 
eight brigadier - generals for the Conti- 
nental army. Appointed second in com- 
mand, under Schuyler, in the Northern 
Department, he became acting commander- 
in-chief because of his superior's protract- 
ed illness. He entered Canada early in 
September, with a considerable army, 
captured St. John, on the Sorel or Riche- 
lieu River, Nov. 3, took Montreal on the 
13th, and pushed on towards Quehec, 
and stood before its walls with some 
troops undpr Arnold, Dec. 4. On the 9th 
the Continental Congress made him a 
major-general. He invested Quebec anfl 
continued the siege until Dec. 31, when 
he attempted to take the city by storm. 
In that effort he was slain hy grape- 
shot from a masked battcry, Dec. 31, 
1775. His death was regarded as a 
great public calamity, and on the floor of 
the British Parliament he was eulogized 
by Burke, Chatham, and Barr(-. Even Lord 
North spoke of him as "brave, humane, 
and generous;" but added, "still he was 
only a brave, humane, and generous T('bcl; 
curse on his virtues, they've undone his 
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MONTREAL-MOODY 


of an intended expedition agaim;t Canada, 
New York and the Kew England col- 
onies were busy in preparations for the 
movement. Massachusetts issued bills of 
credit amounting to about $
OO,OOO to 
guarantee bills drawn on the imperial 
treasury ; New York issued bills to the 
amount of $50,000 to defray the 
xpenses 
of her share of the enterprise; anù Penn- 
I'oylvania, under the name of a present 


800 men he marched to the relief of the gar- 
rison at St. John, after he heard of the 
capture of Chambly. lIe erossed the St. 
Lawrence in small boats, and when about 
to land at Longueil was attacked by Col. 
Seth \Varner and abuut 300 Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and driven baek in great eon- 
fusion. The news of this repulse eaus.ed 
the speedy surrender of St. John, when 
:Montgomery pressed on towards Montreal. 
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VIEW OF 1II0YTREAL AND ITS WALLS IN 1760 (From an olc.l French print). 


to the Queen, contributed $10,000 towards 
the expedition. About 1,800 troops-the 
quotas of Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey-assembled at Albany with the in- 
tention of attacking Montreal simulta- 
neously with the appearance of the fleet 
from Boston before Quebec. Nicholson was 
in general command; and at Alhany he 
was joined by 500 warriors of the Five 
Nations and 1.000 palatines, chiefly from 
the :Mohawk Valley, making the whole 
foree ahout 4,000 strong. NicholRon was 
assisted by Colonels Schuyler, \Vhiting, 
and Ingoldshy, and on Aug. 28 they began 
their march for Canada. At Lake George 
Nicholson heard of the miscarriage of the 
naval expedition, and returned to Alhany, 
abandoning the enterprise. 
In 1775, when the republicans invaded 
CanadR, General Carlf>ton was in command 
of a few troops at 
Iontreal. With about 
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Carleton, knowing the weakness of the 
fort, at once retreated on board a vessel 
of a small fleet lying in the river, and 
attempted to flee to Quebec with the 
garri:5on. 
Iontgomery entered Montreal 
without opposition, and sent a force under 
Colonel Easton to intercept the intend- 
ing fugitives. He hastened to the mouth 
of the Sorel with troops, cannon, and 
armed gondolas. The British fleet could 
not pasA, and Prescott, se,"eral other offi- 
cers, members of the Canadian Council, 
and 120 private sohlierR, with all the ves- 
sels, were surrendereù. Carleton escaped. 
Then Montgomery wrote to the Congress, 
"Until Quebec is taken Canada is un- 
conqnered." I.eaving \Vooster in command 
at !\Iontreal, Montgomery then pushed on 
towards Quebec. See MONTGOl\rERY, RICH- 
ARD: QrEBEc. 
Moody, DWIGHT LY
IAN, evangelist; 



MOODY-MOORE 


born in Korthfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1837; ing of the now famous Northfield and 
was educated in the district schools of Mount Hermon institutions. In 1900 the 
his neighborhood. \Vhen seventepn years plant at Northfield was valued at about 
old he went to Boston and became a $1,000,000. It is estimated that Mr. 
clerk in a shoe-store. \Vhile there he was Moody, during his mini,stry, addressed 
converted and united with the Mount Ver- more than 50,000.000 people. He died in 
I
on Congregational Church. In 18.")6 he Northfield, Mass., Dec. 22, 1899. 
settled in Chicago and became greatly Moody, \VILLIAl\1 HENRY, statesman; 
interested in Sunday-school mission work, born in Newbury, Mass., Dec. 23, 1853; 
huilding up a school of more than 1,000 graduated from Harvard University in 
pupils. He soon after entirely relinquished 1876; district attorney for eastern dis- 
business, that he might devote all his trict of Massachusetts, 1890-95; member 
time to Christian work. During the Civil of the 54th, 55th, 56th, and 57th Con- 
\Var he was connected with the United gresses; appointed Secretary of the Navy 
States Christian COlnmi
sion, and after in 1902. 
the war he hecanw general mis8ionary of Moody, \VILLIA
I REVELL, educator; 
1h(' Youn
 Men's Christian Association in born in Chicago, Ill., March 25, 186fJ; son 
Chicago. and built a chureh for the use of Dwight L. Moody; was graduated at 
of hid f'unday-
dlOol and thc many con- Yale LTniversity in 18fJl; and since the 
nrts of his ministry. In 187 I this church dmth of his fathcr has had charge of the 
was destroJ'ed in the great fire, but sub- Northfield 
chools. He is the author of 
sequently was rebuilt, and under the name The Life of DtDight L. Moody and the 
of the Chicago Tabernacle supervises the editor of Rccord of Christian Work since 
great Chicago Training-School for foreign 18fJ7. 
missionaries and lay Chri
tian workers. Mooers, BENJAMIN, military officer; 
In 1873, with Ira D. Sankey, his famous born in Havcrhill, Mass., April I, J7ií8; 
co-worker, who had joined him two was in the Continental army; at tllP sur- 
years before, he visited Great Britain and render of Burgoyne; and served as lieu- 
began Christian work in York. This mis- tenant in Hazen's regiment to the end of 
sion produced many good results, and the the war. In 1783 he settled in the wilder- 
fame of it 
prf>ad widely. Later he visit- ness on the western shore of Lake Cham- 
ed Sunderland, Newcastle - on - Tyne, and plain, near the present Plattsburg. He 
of her places. From England he went to was eight years in the :N"ew York legislat- 
Edinburgll, and soon afterwards tIle whole ure, and, as major-general of militia. com- 
of Scotland was aroused. Great meetmgs manded that body of soldiers in the battle 
were held in Dundee, Glasgow, and other of PLATTSBURG (q. v.) in 1814. He died 
important cities. After visiting the chief in Plattsburg, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1838. 
cities of Ireland, where he met with simi- Mooney, JAMES, ethnologist; born in 
lar success, he returned to England, and Richmond, Ind., Feb. 10, 1861. When a 
conducted great meetings in Manchester, boy he began studying Indian life and 
Birmingham. and T.Jiyerpoo1. His gyeatest character, which hecamp his life-work. He 
meetings of all were held in Agricultural has conducted extended investigations 
Hall. London, where audiences of from among the Southern and \Vestern Indian 
10.000 to 20.000 gathered. In Noyem- tribes; and prepared government exhibits 
ber, 1875. enormous meetings were begun for several expositions. He wrote Racrc(l 
in Philadelphia. continuing for three Formulas of the Cherokce's: Hiouan 
months. Then, in turn. New York. Chi- Tribcs of the East; ralendar History of 
eago. and Boston had similar religious the Kiowa Indians; 'Myths of the rhrro- 
awakenings. In the latter city a great tab- kees; etc. 
('rnacle was built in 1877, at a cost of $40.- Moore, ALFRED, jurist; born in Rruns- 
000, and daily meetings were held for four wick county. N. C., May 21, 1755; serveù 
months. with an average attendance of in the Revolntionary army throughout 
from 5.000 to 10.000. Uke Fuccess attend- thl' war; elpf'tpfl attorney-general of North 
ed l\fr. Moody during his whole life, both Carolina in 1792; appointed associate 
in the Unitf'd States and in Great Britain. justice of the Suprem
 Court of the 
In 1880 he erected the first public build- United State!" in 1799, He resigned in 
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ISot, and died in BIaJeu county, N. C., at the LniYersit
r of Xew York in 1843; 
Oct. 15, 1810. made librarian of the 
ew York Historical 
Moore, EDWIN \VARD, naval officer; born Society in 18..19; became superintendent 
in Alexandria, Va., in 18II; entered the and a trustee of the Lenox Library in 
United States navy in 1825; became 1872. His publications include The Trea- 
lieutenant in 1835. After the Republic of SOil of Charles Lee; Employment of ,,\ f'- 
Texas was founded he was chosen by its grocs in the Revollttiona1"Y Army; Notes on 
government to command its navy. Fitting the History of Slavery in lIassachusctts: 
out two small vessels as ships-of-war, he History of Jurisprudence of New York; 
sailed from New Orleans early in 1843 to Withcraft in l1assachusetts, etc. He died 
meet the Mexican fleet of ten vessels. in Xew York City, May 5, 1897. 
During the unequal contest which ensued Moore, SIR HENRY, colonial governol'; 
he defeated the enemy, causing them great born in Jamaica, \\
est Indies, in 1713; 
loss. When Texas was annexed to the was made governor of that island in 1736: 
Union, Moore unsuccessfully sought rein- and for his services in suppressing a slave 
statement in the United States navy with insurrection there was rewarded with the 
the rank of commodore, which he had held title of baronet. He was appointed go\'- 
in the Texas navy. In 1853, however, ern or of Kew York in 1764; arrived in 
$17,000 was appropriated to him as Kovember, 17Ü5, in the midst of the Stamp 
" leave" pay during the interval between Act excitement; and held the office until 
annexation and the passage of the bill. his death, Sppt. II, 1769. 
He died in New York City, Oct. 5, 1863. Moore, JACOB BAILEY, author; born 
Moore, EUAKUI HASTINGS, educator; in Andover, K. H., Oct. 31, 1797; learned 
born in Marietta, 0., Jan. 26, 1862; was the printer's trade in Concord, N. H.; mar- 
graduated at Yale "Cniversity in 1883; ried a sister of Isaac Hill, proprietor of 
was an instructor in mathematics there the Kew Hampshire Patriot
. became his 
in 1887-89; assistant professor of the same business partner; and afterwards estah- 
branch in the Northwestern University in lished the "ATew Hampshire Statesman. }Ip 
1889-91; and associate professor in the was a member of the State legislature in 
latter institution in 18!)1-92. In 1892 1828. He and l\Ir. Farmer published, from 
he accepted the chair of mathematics in 1822 to 1824, three volumes of Historical 
the University of Chicago, where sub- Collections of New Hampshire, of great 
sequently he was made head professor of value; and this was one of the first pub- 
that branch. He holds membership in lications in this country devoted to local 
th
 American l\Iathematical Society, the history. He pursued journalism ill New 
Circolo l\lathematico di Palermo, Deutsche York (whither he went in 1839) for a 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung, and the Lon- while, when he was appointed to a place 
don l\lathematical Society. He is contrib- in the general post-office; and from 18--15 
utor to American and European mathe- to 1848 he was librarian of the New York 
matical periodicals. Historical Society. l\
r. Moore was the 
Moore, FRA
K, editor; born hi Concord, first postmaster in California, serving in 
N. H., Dec. 17, 1828: was assistant secre- San Francisco from 1848 to 18.32. He 
tary of the United States legation in died in Bellows Falls, Vt., Sept. I, 1833. 
Paris in 186Ð-72, and later engaged in Moore, JOHN, military surgeon; born 
journali
m in New York. He is the editor in Indiana, Aug. 16, 1826; entered the 
of FJon.'1s and Ballads of the .lmeriean army as assistant surgeon in June, 1833; 
Rn'olution; Cyclopædia of American Elo- served in the Cincinnati Marine Hospital 
quence; Diary of the American Rreolu- in 1861-62; promoted surgeon and ap- 
tion
' Matrrials for History
' The Rebellion pointed medical director of the Central 
Record; Rpeeches of A..ndrew Johnson, v;ith Grand Division of the Army of the Poto- 
a Biographical Introduction; Life and mac in June, 1862; and became medical 
FJpeechcs of .John Bright; Women of the director of the Department and Army of 
1fTar, 186/-66; Song8 and Ballads of the the Tennessee in 1863. He was with Sher- 
Southern People, 1861-65, etc. man in the Atlanta campaign. In 1883-86 
Moore, GEORGE HE:>JRY, librarian; born in he was assistant medical purveyor, with 
Concord, N. H., April 20, 1823; graduated the rank of lieutenant-colonel; in 188û-90 
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logieal study in Licking county, O. Later 
he studied with D. Thomas \Vilson, curaLe 
of Prehi
toric Anthropology in the Smith- 

onian Institution, in \Vashington, D. C. 
1 Ie had charge of arch
ological work in 
the Ohio Vallcy, Ctah, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, for the \Yor}Ù's Columbian 
Exposition, and while so engaged made 
important discoveries in the al tar mounds 
of the Scioto Valley. In 18!)8 he was en- 
gaged in explorations in the West. I 
 (' 
is a mpmber of the Victoria Institute 
of England, and a fellow of the As
o- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
His publications include P'rimiti"c Man 
in Ohio; Fort A
ncicnt,o lranncta, the 
Sioux, and many I'eports. 
Moore's Creek Bridge, RATTLE AT. Tn 
January, 177 1 ;, f:;ir l[{'nry Clinton sailcd 
from Boston on a secret mission. Suspect- 
ing his destination to be New York, \Yash- 
ington f'ent General IÆe thither. His 
presence probably dcterred Clinton from 
landing, aftcr a confercncp with Governor 
Tryon, and he proceeded to the coast of 
North C3-rolina to assist Governor 
\Iartin 
in the reco\Tery of his power in that prmT- 
ince. Martin, aware of his approach, 
and anticipating an armament from Ire- 
land, kept up a continual intercourse from 
his "floating palace" on the Cape Fear 
mitted to the bar of Delaware in 1883. with the Scotch Highlanders (who had 
In 188;) he was appointed law clerk in the settled in large numbcrs in that provincp) 
State Department in \Vashington, D. C., and other Tories. Hp cOllllllis
ioned 
and in the following year became third Donald McDonald brigadier-general. He 
assistant Secretary of State. In 18fJl he was a veteran who had fought for the 
resigned this office to accppt the chair of Young Pretender at the battle of Cul- 
International Law and Diplomacy in loden (1746). LncIer him, as captain, 
Columbia University. In AIH"il, 18\)8, he was Allan McDonald. TIH'se two men had 
was recalled to the United States Depart. great influence OWl' the ScotC'h Highland- 
mcnt of State, and in September became ers. They ('nlistpd for t}w royal cause 
secretRry and counsel to the American about 1,!)()0 men. and marphed from the 
Peace Commissioners in Paris. He is vicinity of I.'ay(>tte,TiJIe for thp coast to 
3uthor of Exf1'adition and Interstate join the governor and his fripnds on the 
Rrndition,o American J),Totcs on the Con- Cape Fear. CoI. JaHlt'H l\[lIore. on hearing 
(fict of Laws; /listory and Digcst of In- of this movement, mardwd with morp than 
trrnational A'rbitmtiolls, etc., and one of 1,000 nlf'n to intercept MeDonald. At the 
the editors of the Political Nrirllce Quar- same time minntc-nwn of the Npuse re- 
terly, and of the ,Jounml flu ])roit Inter- gion, under Colone]s CaswC'l] and Lilling- 
national PrÜ,é. See Prof('ssor Moore's ton. w('J'e gathering to oppose the loyalistf':, 
article on the ALARKAN ROUNDARY, in vol. and on the eyening of Feb. 26 were 
i., p. 81. encamped at a hridg(' near the moutll of 
Moorehead, \V ARREN KINO, archæolo- :Moore's Creek, in Hanover county. There 
gist; horn in Siena, Haly, of American McDonald, ellased by Colonel :Moore. eame 
parents, March 10, 1 SGG; received a lihem] upon tlw minute-men. He was sick, an(l 
('ducation, and applied himself to archæo- the force was commanded by Lieutenant- 
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was surgeon-general of the arm;r with the 
rank of brigadier-general; and in the lat- 
ter year was retired. 
Moore, JOlIN BARSETT, author; born in 
Smyrna, Del., De
. 3, lRGO; was educated 
at the University of Virginia, and ad- 


JOHN HASSETT MOORE. 



MORA-MORA VIANS 


Colonel ::\IcLeod. A sharp battle ensued United States Exploring Expedition to 
the next morning, when ::\IcLeod was killed. the region of the Yellowstone, and in 
The t;cotcluuen were I'outed and dispersed, 1873 made a second journey thither, his 
and about 8.30 of them weI'e made prison- sketches resulting in the famous paintings 
ers, among them the two :McDonalds. The The .J10untain of the Holy Cross; Grand 
loyalists lost seventy men, killed and Calïon of the }-ellowstone
. and Chasm of 
wounded. The republicans had only two the Colorado. The two last paintings 
wounded, one mortally. were purchased by Congress and placed 
Mora, ANTONIO :MAXIMO, claimant; in the Capitol. His other paintings in- 
born in Cuba in 1818; inherited large clude The Last Arrolt'; 'l'he Ripening of 
sugar plantations near Havana; declared the Leaf; Dreamland
' The Grol:Cs 1cere 
his - intention to become a citizen of the Ood's F'irst Temples.. The Pictured Rocks 
United States in New York City in 18.33; of Lake Superior; The Flight into Egypt; 
and after the beginning of the Cuban Thc Remorsc of Cain; The Track of the 
revolution in 1808 was accused of aiding- Storm, etc. 
the insurgents. His propeI'ty, valued at Moravian Town, a settlement in Kent 
$3,000,000, was seized by the Spanish county, Ontario, Canada, on the bank of 
government (18G9), and he was arrested, the River Thames, near which General 
imprisoned, and in 1870 was sentenced to Harrison defeated General Pwctor in bat- 
death. He, however, escaped to the United tle on Oct. 5, 1813. The settlers were 
States, where he laid his case before Indians who had been converted to Chris- 
Hamilton Fish, then Secretary of State, tianity by the l\Ioravians, who fled to 
at tile same time declaring that he had Canada from the Muskingum, in Ohio, in 
in no way aided the insurgents. The 1792. By an order of the Provincial Coun- 
rnited States immediately opened a diplo- cil in 1793, about 50,000 acres of land 
matic correspondence with Spain in regard were granted for their use, on which they 
to the matter. In Septembf'f, 1873, Spain proceeded to build a church and a village. 
relinquished all claims against American Rev. John Scott, of Bethlehem, ministered 
propcrty in Cuba, excepting the Mora there for some time. At the time of the bat- 
plantation. An agreement was made that tle this Christian Indian village had about 
claims for damages by de facto Ameri- 100 houses, mostly well built, a school- 
c:an citizens should be placed before an in- house and chapel, and very fine gardens. 
ternational committee. Accordingly the Moravians. The church of evangelical 
claim of Mora was submitted to such a Christians known as Moravians, or LniteJ 
committee, which decided against him. Brethren, has a most remarkable history. 
The case was again brought up in 1883, Its germs appear as early as the ninth 
and Spain was requested to restore the century, when Christianity was introduced 
embargoed estates to ::\Iora. It was not, into Bohemia and :Moravia; but it does 
however, until t:;ept. 14, 189.3, that Spain not appear distinct in history until 1457, 
paid the amount of the adjudicated dam- when a separate church was formed. The 
age to Mora ($1,449,000) to the United members of that church always mani- 
States for him. In this contest, which fested the spirit afterwards called Protes- 
had been carried on for twenty-five years, tantism, and, like the primitive cllUrch, 
1\1r. 1\1ora had been under great expense, held the Bible to be the only rule of faith 
so that he realized only $!)94,509 out of the and practice. They have an episcopacy, 
amount awarded him. He died in New and the episcopal succession from 14.37 to 
York City, April 24, 1897. 1874 embraced 174 bishops. Their epis- 
Moran, THOMAS, artist; born in Bol- copate is not diocesan, but their bishops 
ton, Lancashire, England, Jan. 12, 1837; are bishops of the whole United Breth- 
caIne to the United States when Sf'n'n ren. When, in lG21, Ferdinand II. of 
years old, and was educated in the public Austria began the persecution of 1>rot- 
sehools of Philadelphia, Pa. Subsequently estants, 50,000 of his subjects emigrated 
he studied art under James Hamilton and to other lands. The church in Bohemia 
afterwards in Paris and Italy. He became and l\Ioravia was almost extinguished, and 
distinguished as a landscape painter and its faith-a hidùen seed-was preserved 
illustrator. In 1871 he went with the by a few families for 100 years, when 
VI.-R 257 
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it was rencwcd with strength. In 1722 
two Moravian families found a refuge 
on the estate of Count Zinzendorf, of 
Saxony, then an otficer in the Saxon Court, 
and a lover of pure and simple worship. 
In five years 300 Moravians gathered there. 

inzendorf became a bishop, and after- 
wards he spent his life and fortune in 
missionary work. 
Churches were established on the Con- 
tinent, in Great Britain.. and in North 
America; and in 1749 the British Par- 
liament pa8sed acts to encourage their set- 
tlement in the English-American colonies. 
The trustees of Gcorgia granted 500 acres 
of land to Count Zinzendorf for the pur- 
p08e, and also gave Bishop Spangen- 
berg 150 acres embraced in a part of 
the site of Savannah. A number of Mo- 
ravians settlcd in Georgia in lï35. Others 
followed the next year, led by Bi8hop 
David Nitschmann; and on Feb. 28, 1736, 
the first :l\Ioravian church in Ameriea was 
organized, und"r the pastorship of An- 
thony Seifferth, who was ordained in the 
presence of John Wesley. In GC'orgia their 
labors were mo<:tly Rmong the Indians 
and negroes. As they could not conscien- 
tiously take up arms to defend Georgia 
against the Spaniards at St. Augustine, 
they abandoned their settlement and went 
to Pennsylvania with Whitefield. Bishops 
Nitschmann and Spangenberg returned to 
Europe. Whitefield had purchased lands 
at the forks of the Delaware, and invited 
the ]\.fora vians to settle upon them; but 
doctrinal differences producC'd a rupture 
between them and \Yhitefie1d, and he or- 
dered them to leave his domain forthwith 
(see \VIIITEFIELD, GEORGE). 
Bishop Nitschmann came back, and 
founded a settlement on the IÆhigh, the 
first house being completed in 1741. When, 
on Christmas day, Count Zinzendorf visit- 
ed the settlement, he caHpd it "Bethle- 
hem." That is the mother-church in Amer- 
ica. Their labors among the Indians were 
extended far and wide, and their princi- 
pal station in the West was at Gnadpn- 
hütten-" tents of grace "-in Ohio. where 
many Indian converts were gathered, and 
where nearly 100 of them were massacred 
by white people in 11arch, 1782, under 
the false impression that they werp Brit- 
ish spies or were concerned in some Ind- 
ian outrages in Pennsylvania. The first 
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Indian congregation gathered hy the Mo- 
ra vians was in the town of Pine Plains 
})utchess co., N. Y., at &. place called She
 
kom-e-ko. A mission was established there 
by Christian Henry Rauch in August, 1740. 
The ne
t year a sickly young German from 
Bethlehem, named Gottlob BUttner, join- 
pd H.auch in his work. He preached fer- 
vently, and many cunverts were the fruits 
of the mission of Rauch and Büttner. 
Count Zinzendorf and his daughter visit- 
ed the mission in 1742. Here BüUner 
died in 1745, and over his grave the 
l\Ioravians placed a handsome monument 
in 1859. In 17-15 the mission was brokcn 
np. 
The Moravian Church is divided into 
three provinees - n:>mely, Continental, 
nritish, and 
\meri('an. The American 
rrovince is divided into two districts- 
Northern and Soulhern---'the l"PSI1Pctive 
centres being in nethlC'lwm, Northampton 
co., Pa., and RalC'llI, Fors
'th co., N. C. 
There were in 1 !10-1. in the American prov- 
ince, 115 churches, 12ï ministers, and 
16,095 communicants. Thcre are several 
church boarding-scllOols; and, at Rethlp- 
llem, a college and theological seminary. 
At first the social and political exclusive- 
ness of the Moravians prevented a rapid 
incrf>Hse in their numbf'rs; but latterly 
there have bef'n great changes in this re- 
",ppct, as well as in the constitution of 
the church, whose grand (:entre is at Hprrn- 
hiitt, in Saxony, the village built on 
Count Zinzendorf's estate. The Moravians 
use a liturgy, and their ritual is similar 
to that of th
 Prote<;tant Episcopal 
Church. 
Mordecai, ALFRED, military officer', 
born in \Varrenton, 
. C., Jan. 3. HW-1-; 
graduated at the United States 1fi1itary 
Academy in 1823; promoted captain of 
ordnance in 1832; hecame a. member of 
the ordnance hoard in 1839; was appoint- 
ed assistant inspector of arsenals in 1842; 
and resigned from the Rrmy May 5, 1861. 
His publications include Digest of lIfilitary 
Lmcs; Ordnance Manual for the Use of 
Officers in the United Rtates Army; Re- 
ports of Experiments on Gunpowder
. and 
A'rtiller]/ for the Unital States Land Ser- 
'dee, as DelJispd and .hranged by the Onl- 
nance Board. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 23, 1887. 
Morey Letter. During the Presiden- 



tial campaign of 1880 a letter on the Chi- 
nese question, purporting to have been 
written by the Republican nominee, Gen- 
eral Garfield, to H. L. 
Iorey, of Lynn, 
Mass., was published. It asserted that in- 
dividuals as well as companies have the 
right to buy labor where it is cheapest, etc. 
This letter appeared in New York, and was 
circulated by Democratic journals. Gar- 
field at once declared the letter a for- 
gery. 
Morgan, AlXNE EUGE
IA FELICIA, edu- 
cator; born in Oberlin, 0., Oct. 3, 18.15; 
was graduated at Oberlin College in 186ü; 
studied philosophy in Germany in 1872- 
74; and, returning to the United States, 
was instructor of languages at Oberlin 
College in 1875 -76, and instructor of 
Greek and Latin in Vassar in 1877-78. 
In the latter year she bccame Professor 
of Philosophy in Wellesley College. In 
1897 she invented a game called "Belle'" 
cycle," which in ordcr to play requires 
a practical application of experimental 
psychology. Her publications include 
Scripture Studies on the Origin and Des- 
tiny of J/an; and The White Lady, a plan 
for the study of comparative literature. 
Morgan, DANIEL, military officer; born 
in Hunterdon county, N. J., in 1736; at 
the age of seventeen he was a wagoner in 
Braddock's army, and the next year he 
received 500 lashes for knocking down a 
British lieutenant who had insulted him. 
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That officer afterwards made a public 
8 pology. Morgan became an ensign in 
the militia in 1758; and while carrying 
despatches he was severely wounded by 
Indians, but escaped. After the French 
and Indian \Var he was a brawler and 
fighter and a dissipated gambler for a 
time; but he reformed, accumulated prop- 
erty, and commanded a company in Dun- 
more's expedition against the Indians in 
1774. In If'sS than a week after he heard 
of the affair at Lexington he had enrolled 
ninety-six men, the nucleus of his famous 
I We-corps, and marched them to Boston. 
He accompanied Arnold in his march to 
Quebec in 1775, commanding three com- 
pani
s of riflemen, and in the siege of 
that city was made prisoner. As colonel 
of a rifle regiment, he bore a conspicu- 
ous part in the capture of Burgoyne and 
l>is army in 1777. After serving in Penn- 
sylvania, he joined the remnant of the 
defeated army of Gates at Hillsboro, N. C. ; 
and on Oct. I was placed in command of 
a legionary corps, with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. He served under Greene; 
gained a victory in battle at the Cowpens 
(for which Congress gave him thanks and 
a gold medal); and was in Greene's re- 
treat. He led troops that suppressed the 
\Vhiskey Insurrection, and was a member 
ûf Congress from 1795 to 1799. He died 
in Winchester, Va., July 6, 1802. 
Morgan, EnwIN DENXISON, "war gov- 
ernor "; born in \Vashington, Berkshire 
co., Mass., Feb. 8, 18H; at the age of 
seventeen ;years became a clerk in a gro- 
cery store in Hartford, Conn.; and at 
twenty was a partner in the busine!"s. 
IT e was active, indu!"trious, and enterpris- 
ing; and six years later (1836) removed 
to New York, where he became a very suc- 
ce!'1sful merchant and amassed a large 
f0rÌlme. ::\1r. Morgan took an active in- 
t('rpst in the political movements of his 
time, amI in 1849 was electpd to a seat 
in the New York Senate, which he occu- 
pied until 1853. The Republican party 
lmd no morf' efficif'nt and wise adviser 
rlml worker than ]\fr. l\Iorgan, and llf' was 
JIi:l.Ilp chairman of its New York State 
Committee. In 1859 he was elected gov- 
ernor of Xew York, and in 1861 was rp- 
elected. Governor )forgan was one of 
the most energetic of the "war govf'rn- 
ors." During the Civil War, his brain, 
2.39 



his hand, and his fortune were at the 
service of his country. His administra- 
tion was marked by a great decrease in 
the public debt of the State and an in- 
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crease in the revenue from the canals. 
Such impetus did his zeal, patriotism, 
and energy give to the business of raising 
troops for the war that the State sent 
about 220.000 men to the field. From 
HHi3 to 18H9 :\lr. :\Iorgan ,,'as United 
States Renator, and then retired from 
public life. In IStJ7 Williams College 
conferred upon him the honorary dpgree 
of LL.D. He died in New York City, 
Feb. 14, 1883. 
Morgan, GEORGE \V ASHINGTON, mili- 
tary offieer; born in \\'ashington county, 
Pa., Sept. 20, IR:W. lIe was captain in 
the Texan war for independenee; studied 
two years at West Point, 1841-43; and 
began the practiee of law in Ohio in 1845. 
In the war against Mexieo he bccame 
colonel of the 2d Ohio Volunteers, and for 
his gallantry won the brevet of brigadier- 
gpneral. From 18,")6 to 18.')8 he was con- 
sul at Marseilles; 18;")R to IBM was minis- 
ter residf'nt at Lisbon, and in November 
of the latter year was madp bri 6 adier-gen- 
eral of volunteers. He was in command of 
a division in the Army of tl)(' Ohio in 
1862. He served under Ro&ecrans, and 
commanded a division under Shennan at 
Vicksburg in IR63. That year he resigned. 
He was a memher of Congress from 1868 
to 1872. He died in Fort Monroe, July 
27, IR95. 
Morgan, JA
[ER DADY, military 


MORGAN 



.
 


cer; born in Boston, 
lass., Aug. I, 1810; 
was in mercantile business in Quincy, 
Ill., when the war against Mexico 
began, and was captain of a eompany in 
the 1st Illinois Y olunteel's in that war. 
In 1861 he was eommissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the lOth Illinois Regiment, and 
was promoted brigadier-general in July, 
1862. He commanded a brigade at Nash- 
ville late in that year, and was in COUl- 
mand of a division in the 14th Corps 111 
Sherman's Atlanta campaign. In 1885 
he was brevetted major-general of vol- 
unteers. lIe dicd in Quincy, Ill., Sept. 
12, 18!1tJ. 
Morgan, JOHN, physician; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1735; graduated at 
the I>hiladelphia College in 17.37; stud- 
ied medicine; and servcd as a surgeon 
of Penns.\'lvania troops in the French and 
Indian \Var, after which he went to En,;- 
land. He attcnded the lcctures of the eele- 
brated Dr. Hunter; and aftpr spending 
two years in Edinburgh, and receiving the 
degrce of M.D., he travelled on the Con. 
tinent. On his return to London (1763) 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
eiety, also of the College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh and London. Returning to 
Philadelphia the same" ;year, he was elected 
to a professorship in the College of Phila- 
delphia, in which he founded a medical 
school. "'hen the treason of Church was 
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diseovered, Dr. 
the Continental 
offi- director-general 
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Morgan WaS appointpd, hy 
Congress (Oct. 17, 1775), 
of the Army General 



tween Cynthiana and Paris, and laying 
waste a railway track. On July 17 he had 
a sharp fight with the Home Guards at 
Cynthiana, who were dispersed. He hoped 
to plunder the rich city of Cincinnati. 
His approach inspired the inhahitants 
with terror; but a pursuing cavalry forc
 
under Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, 
caused him to retreat southward in the 
direction of Richmond. On his retreat his 
raiders stole horses and robbed stores with- 
out inquiring whether the property be- 
longed to friend or foe. 
In June and July, lR63, he crossed the 
Ohio River for the purpose of plunder for 
himself and followel"s; to prepare the way 
for Buckner to dash into Kentucky from 
Tennessee and seize Louisville and, with 
Morgan, to capture Cincinnati; to form 
the nucleus of an armed counter-revolution 
in the 1'\orthwest, where the" Knights of 
the Golden Circle," or the "Sons of 
Liberty" of the peace faction, were 
numerous; anù to prevent reinforcements 
from being sent to Meade from that re- 
gion. Already about eighty Kentuckians 
had crossed the Ohio (June 19) into In- 
diana to test the temper of the people. 
They were captured. 
Iorgan started 
(June 27) with 3,500 well-mounted men 
and six guns, crossing the Cumberland 
war with Mexico; and in 1861, at the River at Burkesville, and, pushing on. 
head of the Lexington Rifles, he joined: encountered some loyal cavalry at Colum- 
Buckner of the Kentucky State Guard. bia (J uly 3). fought them three hour"', 
At the battle of Shiloh he commanded a partly sacked the town, and proceeded to 
squadron of Confederate cavalry, and soon destroy a bridge over the Green River, 
afterwards began his career as a raider. when he was driven away, after a des- 
His first noteJ exploit was his invasion of perate fight of several hours, by 200 
Iichi- 
Kentucky from eastern Tennessee (July, gan troops under Colonel 
Ioore, well in- 
1861), with 1,200 men, under a conviction trenched. Morgan lost 2.:>0 killed and 
that vast numbers of young men would wounded; )Ioore lost twenty-nine. He 
flock to his standard and he would become rushed into Lebanon, captured a small 
the "liberator" of that commonwealth. l'nion force tlwre, set fire to the place,' 
Dispersing a small National force at anJ lost his brother-killed in the fight. 
TompkinsYille, Monroe co., he issued a He reached the Ohio, 40 miles below 
flaming proclamation to the people of Ken- Louisville, July 7. His ranks were swelled 
tucky. He was preparing the way for as he went plundering through Kentucky. 
Bragg's invasion of that State. Soon re
 and he crossed the Ohio with 4,000 men 
cruits joinf>d )Iorgan, and he roamed and ten guns. He captured two steamers, 
ahout the Htate, plundering and destroy- with which he crossed. He was closely 
ing. At Lehanon he fought a Union force, pursued by some troops under Gener31 
routed them, and took several prisoners. Hohson, anJ others went up the Ohio in 
His raiJ was so rapid that it created in- steamboats to intercept him. He plunder- 
tense excitement. Louisville was alarmed. ed Cor.vdon, Ind., murdered citizens, and 
He pressed on towards the Ohio, destroy- stole 300 horses. On he went, robbing mil\ 
ing a long railway bridge (.J uly 14) be- find factory owners by demanding $1.000 
261 


Hospital, in which capacity he served 
until 1777. Dr. Morgan was one of the 
founders of the American Philosophical 

ociety. He died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
15, 17:;!.). 
Morgan, JOHN Hu:
n, military officer; 
born in Huntsville, Ala., June 1, 1826; 
killed at Greenville, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1864. 
Settled near Lexington, Ky., in 1830, with 
his parents; served under Taylor in the 
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as a condition for the safety of their prop- Station he had a sharp skirmish (Dec. 
el"Ì)'. In like manner he went from village 14), when the Nationals were pushed back 
to village until the l
th, when, at a rail- with a l'O!';s of 
oo men; Longstreet's loss 
way near Vernon, he encountered Colonel was greater. Longstreet finally retired to 
Lowe with 1,200 militiamen. I\Iorgan was \ïrginia, Ipaving l\lorgan in eastern Ten- 
now assured that Indiana was aroused, Hessee. ({en. John G. Foster was there, in 
and that there was a great uprising of the (.ommand of the Army of the Ohio; and 
loyal people against him. The victOl"if>s on Dec. 2!) Gen. S. D. 
turgis, with the 
at Gettysburg and Yicksburg now inspirit- :Kational advance at Knoxville, between 
ed the lwople. Governor l\Iorton called on l\lossy Creek and New l\Iarket, met and 
the citizens to turn out and expel the in- fought l\Iorgan and Armstrong, who led 
vaders. \\ïthin forty-eight hours 0;;,000 about G,OOO Confederates. The latter were 
citizens had tendered their services, and defeated. On Jan. lG, 18G4, Sturgis was 
Wel"e hastening towards the rendezvous. attacked by l\Iorgan and Armstrong at 
lVlmgan was alarmed. He stole fresh Dandridge, the capital of Jefferson county. 
horses for the race before Hobson, his After a severe encounter, Sturgis fell hack 
persistent pursuer. He passed swiftly to Sbawberry Plains, where his soldiers 
north of Cincinnati through the southern suffered intensely from the extreme cold. 
counties, and struck the river a little MOl"gan lingered in eastern Tennessee un- 
above Pomeroy. The people of Ohio, also, til l\Iay, and late in that month, with com- 
were aroused. General Judah went up tJw paratively few followers, he went over the 
Ohio, from Cincinnati, in steamboats, to mountains into Kentucky, and raided rap- 
head him off; and the people were gaUll'r- idly through the eastern counties of that 
ing from different points. At Buffington State, plundering as they sped on in the 
:Ford he attempted to cross the river and rj('hest part of that commonwealth. They 
eseape into.Yirginia; but there the head of eaptured several small places. dashed 
Hobson's column, under General :Shackle- into LHington. burning the railway sta- 
ford, struck his rear, General Judah struck tion and other property there, and hurried 
his flank, and two armed yessels in the towards Frankfort. General Burbridge, 
stream opened upon his front. Hemmed who, when he heard of MOl'gan's passage 
in, about 800 of his men surrendered, anù ot the mountains, had started in pursuit, 
the remainder, leaving all their plunder struck him a severe blow near Cynthiana. 
behind them, followed their leader up the by whieh 
OO of the raiders were killed 
}'iyer, and again attempted to cross to or wounded. 400 made prisoners, and 
Belleville by swimming their horses. 1,000 horses captured. Burbridge lost 
About 300 crossed, but the remainder were ahout lfiO men. This staggering blow made 
dri,-en back by a gunboat, when l\Iorga
l l\1organ reel hack into eastern Tennessee. 
fled inland to l\IcArthur, fighting militia, "Early in Reptember he was at Greem-iUe 
burning bridges, and plundering. At last with his shattered brigade. l\Iorgan and 
he was obliged to sunender to General }:is staff were at the house of Mrs. \YiJ)- 
Shackleford, July 26, 18G3, at New Lisbon, Ì:lms in that town. when it was sur- 
the capital of Columbiana county. 
Ior- rounded by troops under General Gillem, 
gan and some of his officers were confined and 
Iorgan. attempting to escape, wa!'; 
in the Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, s110t dean in the gardpn, Sept. 4, lRG-t. 
from which he and six of them ehcaped in Morgan, .TOII
 PIERPOXT, capitalist: 
1\oYember, and joined the Confederate Lorn in Hartford, Conn., April 17, 1837: 
forces in northern Georgia. The race be- Bon of .Tunius Spencer Morgan (born April 
tween the troops of Morgan and his pur- 14, 181
: died April 8, 1890); was edu- 
suers had continued thrf>e weeks, without cated in the English High School of Bos- 
cessation, at the rate of 35 miles a day. ton, and at the Uninrsity of Gi;ttingen, 
Morgan afterwards received an ovation at Germany. Returning to the United States 
Richmond as a great hero. in 1857 he entered the banking-house of 
'''hen Longstreet left Knoxville, Tenn., Duncan, Sherman & Co., and in 1860 be- 
late in 18G3, he lingered awhile between came American agent of the London house 
there and the Virginia border. He had of George Peabody & Co. In 1871 he 
been pursued by caval QT. and near Bean's I){'came a partner in the firm of Dre'CeI, 
2G2 
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Morgan & Co., which later became J. 
Pierpont Morgan & Co. 
Ir. 
Iorgan's 
firm has been conspicuous for many 
years in the reorganization of large indus- 
trial and railroad interests, and as syn- 
dicate managers. In 1895 the firm agreed 
to supply the l)nited States govel'nment 
with 3,.300,000 ounces of standard gold 
coin at the rate of $17.80 per ounce, for 
thirty-year 4-per-cent. bonds, and later in 
the year, when the financial situation 
again became alarming, the firm organized 
a syndicate which took $37,911,3.30 of a 
new government loan. The greatest 
achievement of the finn, and the largest 
financial enterprise ever undertaken by a 
single imlividual, was consummated in 
April, 1901, when an amended certificate 
of incorporation of the newly formed 
Lnitéd Statf>s Steel Corporation was filed 
in Trenton, X. J. This combination rep- 
resent{>d a merging of the Carnegie Steel 
\Vorks and a number of the other great 
steel concerns of the country, with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,100,000,000, and a working 
cash capital of $200,000,000. 
Ir. :i\Iorgan 
has long been noted for his active and large 
b(:nevolence. His gifts include $.300,000 
to the X ew York Trade Schools, in 1892; 
$1,000,000 to erect a new building for the 
Lying-In Hospital, in 1897; an additional 
$350,000 to the same institution, in 18D9; a 
rare collection of ancient Greek ornaments 
mlued at $1.,0,000 to the 
Ietropolitan 

luseum of Art, in 1900: the fincst collection 
of minerals in the rnited States, valued at 
$
OO.OOO, to the :\Iuseum of Art; $100,000 
to the Young 1Ien's Christian Association 
of KflW York City; and an electric-light- 
ing plant, valued at $40,000, to the Loomis 
t;anitarium in Liberty, N. Y., in 1901. 
Morgan, JOlIN TYLER, statesman; born 
in .-\.thens, Tenn., June 20, 1824; removed 
to Alabama ,,
hen nine years of age; re- 
ceind an academic education: was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1845: a.nd practised 
till tlH' beginning of the Civil War, when 
he entered the Confederate Army as a pri- 
vate. Suhsequently he raised the iJth 
Alabama Regiment, became its colonel, and 
was commi!ò'sionecl a brigadier-genera.} in 
1863. After the war he resumed practice 
at Relma, Ala. In 1876 he was elected 
to the Cnited Rtates Senate, and in 1882, 
1888, 18!).!, and 1 gOO was re-elected. In 
18D2 President Harrison a.ppointed him de 
2û3 


one of the American arbitrators in the 
Bering Sea Court ùf Arbitration, and in 
1898, after the pa:o
age of the Hawaiian 
annexation bill, President McKinley ap- 
pointed him one of the commissioners to 
prepare a systf>m of ,rovernment for the 
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is!ands. For senral years Senator 1\101'- 
gan has been especially conspicuous be- 
cause of his forceful advocacy of the 
constructioJl of an interoceanic canal on 
the Xicaraguan route hy the Vnited 
States. _-\.s chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, he early de- 
manded the abrogation of the CLAYTOX- 
BUL WER TREATY (q. v.), contending tha.t 
the canal should be wholly an American 
enterprise; and after Great Britain re- 
jf>('ted (
Iarch, 1!10 1) the amended Hay- 
Pauncefote treatJ', he urged that the rnit- 
ed States should ignore the objectionable 
featurf>s of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
proceed with the construction of the canal 
without further negotiation with Grcat 
Britain. 
The lficaragun Canal.-The following is 
Senator 
Iorgan's argument in fayor of ex- 
tending the aid of the federal government 
to the construction of the Kicaragua 
Canal: 


In the te
timonv of Count Ferdinan':1 
Lesseps, gi \ en bcfOl'e the :odect com- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives, 
1\1arch 8, 18RO (Mis. Doc. No. 16, Forty- 
fourth Congress, third session), he said: 
"There were fourteen projects of canals 
presented at the Paris congress, but the 
interest had entirely centred in the Nica- 
ragua and Panama routes. . . .If it were 
determined to build a lock canal, and if 
there could not be a canal between the two 
oceans, except a lock canal, then there was 
no doubt that the Nicaragua route was the 
best route." 
The Panama Canal Company, after 
years of exhaustive effort, and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money of the 
French people, demonstrated the fact that 
no other than a lock canal can be built and 
maintained across the Isthmus of Darien 
at any cost that the commerce of the world 
would be able to bear, as the basis of 
toll charges. 
The abandonment of the effort to change 
the plan of the Panama Canal from a sea- 
level waterway to a canal with locks (for 
the amount of water at the highest level 
has settled that problem as being be- 
yond the reach of successful solution) has 
verified the assurances of Mr. Menocal 
and Admiral Ammen, given to the con- 
gress at Paris, that the work was imprac- 
ticable. 
If the canal was built with locks and 
if it could be supplied with water by steam 
pumping, according to the last desperate 
alternative suggested by the company's 
engineers when the sea-Ienl plan wag 
abandoned, the future use of the canal 
would be embarrassed with the other in- 
surmountable difficulties thus graphically 
presented by Mr. Eads in his testimony 
before the House select committee, on the 
same hearing (Mis. Doc. 10). Mr. Eads 
says: 


tive floods which would suddenly rush 
through, what Mr. Eads describes as, "the 
narrow and tortuous 
tream which Count 
de Lesseps proposes to locate at the bot- 
tom of an artificial cañon to be cut 
through the Cordilleras at Panama. 
These facts, and the opinions of many 
great engineers, eliminate all other canal 
projects from the necessity of further dis- 
cussion, and leave us to consider alone the 
political and financial questions presented 
in the project of the Nicaraguan Canal, 
under the present concessions from Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. 
Those concessions are grants of rights, 
privileges, and property to individuals, 
and through them to a corporation char- 
tered in the United States. They have been 
complied with by that corporation, as to 
all the preliminary conditions, and have 
been confirmed as permanent grants by the 
governments of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. 
In making these exclusive concessions 
these governments announce to the world 
a plan for the change of geographical con- 
ditions, in which all civilized nations have 
an interest, and, accordingly, they have 
so planned the canal and regulated its con- 
trol as to give equal advantages without 
discrimination to the ships and commerce 
of all nations. 
In this sense the concessions were a 
political connnant with mankind and, in 
this sense, it is ob,.ious that "government 
aid" has, so far, supplif>d every element 
of tile progress of the work. The canal is 
the creature, alone, of "government aid." 
\Yithout discussing the right of every 
maritime power, other than the Unitetl 
States, to claim that these concession8 
confer upon them privileges that they may 
insist shall not be withdrawn, to their det- 
riment, it is clear that tIle concessions 
distinctly relate to the political right of 
the United States to han an influential 
part in the projp('t of changing the 
geography of the Western Hemispllere. It 
is provided in the concessions that "a 
company of eXf>cution" sllall he formed, 
having its place of business in New York. 
A great corporation was contemplated 
which should own the concessions granted 
Other statements equally worthy of to American citizens, and that it should 
credit show that no work in that locality be suhject to the laws of organization. 
could be maintained against the destruc- control and administration to be enacted 
264 


.. Anyone who contemplates the depth of 
the proposed cut through the several miles of 
the Cordilleras, and thinks of the frightful 
rains and tempests which prevail during six 
months of the year, can form some faint con- 
ception, perhaps, of the amount of material 
which would be washed down the side of this 
Immense cut, as welI as from alI other parts 
of the canal, and which must be continualIy 
dredged out of it to preserve its usefulness." 
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in the United States and enforced by like These three republics lent their sovereign 
authority. All governments, anù through powers in aid of this benefaction to man- 
them their people, are inyited to become kind, witI.out considering the question of 
stockholders in the company styled in the its cost, or its yalue as an investment, an'l 
conces
ions "The l\laritime Canal Corn- without the least thought that they could 
pany of Nicaragua." hel p a few fa yori tes to grow rich; or the 
Kicaragua and Costa Rica are stock- least apprehension that, while they wére 
holders in the company and may vote for all looking on at the dealings of the com- 
directors, and, through thcm, take part pany of execution, and were represcnted 
in all the doings of the directors. They in the company, any fraud or corruptio'1 
are bound thereby to the full extent that could scandalize their great and patriotic 
is included in the grants and limitations work. 
of the concessions, as completely as tIle Congress accepted these concessions as 
other stockholders are bound. They pl"O- the basis of its action, as was contem- 
vide expressly for the ownership of stock plated in their provisions, and conformed 
in the canal company by other govern- its legislation to the pledges of good faith 
ments, giving a preference to other Ameri- towards our citizens in securing them the 
can states in the right to subscribe for enjoyment and protection of their rights 
the stock. The corporation, therefore, is and privileges therein granted. 
not only to be a public corporation, but iu- This was governmental control over the 
ternationa], and is to have governments, canal in accordance with the concessions, 
as its stockholders, that are to yote in the and Congress reserved the right to alter, 
direction of the affairs of the company, amend, or repeal the charter, according 
including the governments that made the to its pleasure. Congress also required 
grants. the president and secretary of the canal 
This is, necessarily, a very peculiar C'ompany to make reports, under oath, 
political situation, in connection with a from time to time, to the Secretary of the 
geographical situation, and its attendant Interior, "giving such detailed statement 
necessities, that exists nowhere else in the of its officers and of its assets and liabili- 
world. It presents opportunities. rights, ties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
and duties to the consideration and deter- of the Interior, and any wilfully false 
mination of the United States that are statement so made shaU be deemed per- 
uni,
ersaUy recognized as entitling us to jury and punishable as such." Congress 
a powerful, if not a dominant, influence fixed the number of directors of the canal 
in everything relating to the canal and its company and the manner of their elec- 
uses. The duties thus resting with us tion, the amount of the capital stock to 
are well defined in the message of Presi- be issued, and required that a majority 
dent Hayes, where he said that" this must of the board of directors shan be citizens 
be an American canal, under American and residents of the Fnited States. 
control." In these and other provisions of the 
The concessions made by Nicaragua and charter, quite as important, C'ongress ex- 
Costa Rica are in line with this dee- ercised lcgislath'e jurisdiction and polit- 
laration, and make it even more specific ieal power over the corporation as full 
by the opportunity given to the United and emnplf>te as if this had been a do- 
Rtates to build the canal and make it mestic corporation. This, also, was" gov- 
subject to our control. \Vhen this new at- prnment aid" to the canal, strictly re- 
titude had b('en sedately takPn by tho;;e sponsivc to the action taken by Costa 
governments and was formulated in con- Rica and Ki('ara
ua. It was aid without 
cessions to citizens of the enited Rtates- which the eanal would not ha,-e been built 
not less solemn, or obligatory, than formal or controPed by American citizens. 
treaties-Congress met the overture by Aftf>T f'ongrf1ss had taken this line of 
granting a charter to "The Maritime aetion and had thus created international 
Canal Company of Nicaragua," to be the obligations with two sister republics, and 

c company of execution" prm'idf1d for in IW.d assnmed the duty of framing laws 
the concession. Here was the concurrent for creating and controlling" the company 
h aid" of three governments to the canaJ. of execution," provided for in these con- 
2G5 
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cessions, for the benefit of all commercial 
countries, we had thereby established vcry 
intimate governmental relations with this 
canal and its public and private promot- 
ers. 
So intimate are these relations and so 
necessary to the preservation of the com- 
merce, business interests, and the social 
and political communication of our East- 
ern and "'estern States and people, and 
to the practical continuity of our coast 
line, and the safety of our country, that 
we may say that the t.:'"nited States has 
adopted the Kicaragua Canal as an in- 
strumentality of government; not a means 
of governing Xicaragua and Costa Rica, 
or any foreign people or power, but a
 
a means neecs
ary to the better govern- 
ment of our own country. 
To us this canal is as much a means 
of government as it is to those republics; 
its di
tanee from our possessions being 
the only real difference. It equally removes 
the barrier to water communication be- 
tween the two oceans for the benefit of 
each of the three republics, which is meas- 
ured by twiee tll{> length of f'outh America. 
and which is made extremely perilous by 
the dangerous navigation of the cold and 
turbulent seas of thc Antarctic regions. 
Following this result, this canal opens 
an easy and f'hort route for the transit 
of the mails. for the passage of troops, 
and of ships of war and of commerce, and 
lessens the cost of naval armaments to 
all American states by about onc-half. In 
the interest of the peace of the world. this 
is a blessing of inea1culahle value. There 
is no light in whieh this project can be 
viewed that does not dif'close the practical 
llceessity of this canal as an instrument of 
hetter government and a facility of actual 
gonrnment to the people, States, and 
fedcral government of the United States. 
:Ko nation has the right, in Tiew of 
the concessions made by :Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica to our citizens, and of our 
legislation to aid and perfect those rights, 
to say to us that we shan not proceed to 
aid the canal by a subvention, or in any 
other way that is conf'istf'nt with the 
sovereignty of Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
0' er their own domain. 
Any other nation may as well demand 
of us the repeal of the charter granted 
by Congress to the canal company, as 
2(j6 


1(\ say that we shall not make that legisla- 
tion effectual by giving material aid to 
the building of the canal, and secure our 
government against loss. The Clay ton- 
Bulwer treaty, our treaty' with Nicaragua, 
concluded Aug. 21, ISG7, and her treaty 
of Feb. 11, 18GO, with Great Britain, upon 
which our treaty was modelled, all look 
to and provide for this canal and for ma- 
terial aid to it. They only exclude the 
right of either power from acquiring sov- 
ereign rights in Nicaragua. If British 
subjects now held the concessions that 
vre owned by our people, and if Parlia- 
ment should charter a 'C company of exe- 
cution," and grant it a I'uhsidy or any 
form of aid, we should have nothing to 
interpose, in the way of logical argu- 
ment, to prevent the British Empire from 
dominating the eanal to the extent of 
every power, right, and pridlege included 
in these eoncessions. Siearagua and COl'ta 
Riea could not pref'ent an argument or a 
plausible protest, againf't sueh dominion by 
Great Britain, and we could only interpose 
an argument upon the 
Ionroe doctrinf>, a!'> 
it was emasculated by the ('layton-Rulwer 
treaty, if we stood simply on our treaty re- 
la tions for the measure of our ri/!hts. 
But we are I'olemnly warned and assured 
bv the convictions of eyerv American 
h
art that it would be dang
rous, unpa- 
triotic, and cowardly in us to admit any 
transatlantic power to usurp the place 
we naturally occupy towards that route 
of transit between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. \Ye haye a duty in this mat- 
ter, laid upon us by the h;nd of Provi- 
dence, which we cannot evade, amI a 
power to execute that command. which 
we cannot surrender, that compel us to 
take a deeisiye part in this greatcst work 
laid out for human hands to complete. If 
our internal policy is not such as to make 
us the least and most impotent of all tIle 
great powers. and to fetter our hands 
when we woulù stretch them forth to en- 
large our commerce, increase our mail 
facilities, lower the shipping charges upon 
our productions, increase our population 
and their industries, ElIIÙ send out fleets 
to protect OUr coasts and to secure respect 
for our flag, there is no question as to 
our powf'r and duty to aid in thp <,on- 

truction of the 
iearagua Cana1. 
As to getting closer to the subject and 
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excrting sovereign dominion over the canal 
in the country where it is located, which 
some enemies of tllP ('anal in
ist that we 
should do, the answer is that we would 
add nothing to our proper influence o,-er 
the canal by this means, and, in doing 
this by force, we should dishonor our- 
splves in the csteem of sister republics 
that have always trusted the honor and 
integrity of the enited States. Then, 
recent histOI'y would condemn us in the 
eyes of all nations, for, when Nicaragua 
tendered to us almost the full measure 
of sovereignty over the territor.)' occupicd 
by the canal, we sppmed to shrink from 
that opportunity, as the ghost of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty seemed to rise from 
its forgotten grave to warn us of danger. 
After that, it ill becomes us to say that 
we will have no canal unless we sha]] 
first have usurped the sovereignty over 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
The Suez ('anal, with almost 100 miles 
of continuous digging, cost about $100,- 
000,000; of this sum $30.000.000 was 
wasted in interest, commissions, changes 
C'f location, and bad management. That 
canal has now a traffic of nearly 9,000,000 
tons annually, and it must he speedily 
enlarged to accommodate the commerce 
that is crowding through it to the western 
coast of the Pacific Ocean. The Kiearagua 
Canal has 291/2 milí's of canal prism. or 
axial, line. Of this one-third is Yerv 
light dredging. The total length of thi's 
transit, from spa to sea, is l(j!)1h miles; 
of this line, 1.3;)%, miles is slaek-watpr 
llaYigation at an elevation of llO feet 
above the level of the sea. 
This smal1 lift is overcome bv six 
Jocks-three on either side of the' Jake. 
The entire cost of the canal readv for 
lIse, as estimated bv 
Ir. 
1enocal. 
]]ow- 
ing' 25 per cent. . for contingpncies, is 
$n.3.0R4,1 iG. A hoard of fin othpr great 
cngineers Wf'nt m-pr ::\1r. l\1enocal's mea,,- 
urenwnts and estimates with great car
, 
and out of ahundant caution, and not 
hf'cause of any suhstantial changes in his 
figures, thc.}T added to his estimates an- 
other 20 per cent. for contingencif>s, and 
so changed his estimate as to make the 
total cost of the canal ready for service, 
$Ri,7f1f1.570. It seems that' this may be 
reasonably accepted as the outside possi- 
ble cost of the canal. 


But, if we run up the conjecturaJ cost 
to $100,000,000, the canal, if built for that 
sum, must be the most valuable propprty 
in the world, of its magnitude. The ton- 
nage, annuall.}', can searcely fall below 
that of the Suez ('anal. It will gradu- 
aIJy exceed that amount. If it is two-thirds 
as great as that whieh passes through the 
St. Mary's Canal on the lakes it will equal 
V,OOO,OOO tons. \Vho does not know that it 
must be greater than the traffic supplied 
by so small an area of inland country? 
A just estimate would be fixed, con- 
fidently, by the most careful and hesitat- 
ing persons at 9,000,000 tons per annum, 
to say nothing of income from passengers, 
of whom swarms will emigrate to the Pa- 
cific coast. On this estimate we could 
place the tolls at the rate of $1 per ton, 
and realize $9,000,000 per annum. Take 
$:J,OOO,OOO of this sum for maintenance of 
the canal. which will not cxceed half that 
slIm; 
:J,OOO,O()O for interest on the bonded 
dpbt, and !þ
,OOO,OOO for the stockholders, 
and we will ha,'e a result that shonld ex- 
cite the cupidity of the most grasping 
speculat01'. But the true friend of Hie 
industrial and commercial people will see 
in this result a saving to industry and 
commerce of more than one-half the 
charge,> for tonnage that are now paid to 
the Suez Canal. 
If the Cnited Rtates is the owner of 
SO.OOO.OOO of the 100.000.000 of the stock 
in tIlis canal. and if it is to cost $100.- 
000.000 to build it. the di,'idends on that 
RO.OOO.OOO of stock. employed in a sinking 
fund and invested in the bonds of the 
company, would pa
' the entire cost of con- 
struction and the interest on the bonds in 
less than fifty years. 
These are !"ome of the indisputable facts 
that show that it is a good financial oper- 
ation, and a dut
 that concerns the honor, 
wp]fare, and security of the Cnited States. 
Above aU, it will stand as an example to 
mankind to prove that the great republic 
of republics is the bcst form of political 
goyprnment for securing the welfare of the 
citizen and the fruits of his libcrties. It 
will. indí'ed, be the crowning glory of this 
era that the Kicaragua Canal should be 
tuilt by the aid, and controlled by the in- 
flUf'nce, of the LTnited States. 
The people who hayc money wiI] build 
t]!is canal. if no government takes it in 
2(ì7 
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band. But some other government be- the Pacific slope. As we have aided great 
sides Nicaragua or COHta l{ica will buil.l ('orporations by building railroads for 
and control it. Thc pcople of Europe built thm, let us now aid the l)eople by building 
the f-;uez Canal when the profits of such It canal that will make freights cheaper 
an investment were vaguely conjpctural. and will enrich the common treasury. 
The French people l)oured hundreds of Morgan, LEWIS IIEXRY, anthropologist; 
millions of francs into the Panama Camtl bOln in Aurora, K. Y., Xov. 21, IS18; 
scheme, and would repeat the investment graduated at "Cnion College in 1840; and 
if they had a hope of success. If their became a law
 er in Rocheeter, S. Y. lie 
money had been honestly expended on was deeply interested in the history of the 
the present line of the Nicaragua Canal, American Indians, and was among the 
it would now be in operation, and we first to examine into thcir origin. He was 
would be vainly endeavoring to get our the author of Letters on the Iroquois
' 
rights there, as we are now doing with llollses ([lid House-Life of the .!meriean 
reference to the American railroad at .ll,origi nes.. and The .-1 ?nrrican Bea reI' and 
Panama. The people will build this canal J/is l1'or1.-s. He also anangwl the mate- 
if some government docs not build it. and rial, much of which he had himself eol- 
tlH'Y will not he American people. [t will lccted, for the work entitled Hystems of 
('ost the canal company $2.30,onO,ooo to GOllsall'flllinity and l/Jinity of the Human 
raise the money to build the canal, and Family, published by the Smithsonian In- 
our coastwise and foreign commerce win stitution. He died in Rochester, N. Y., 
be taxed on that basis for its usc. If we Dec. 17, 1881. 
submit to that e
action, without causing Morgan, TII011AS JEFFERSON, clerg:\'- 
a trouble that would spread through thc man; born in Franklin, Ind., Aug. 17, 
world, it will be a new and dark chapter IH
!); educated at Franklin College; 
in our history. The just, wise, and gale served in the National army in 1862-65, 
policy is to prevent such a disaster; to receiving the brevet of brigadier-general; 
turn aside the temptation to careless in- graduated at the Rochester Theological 
dift'erence, and to prevent danger rather Seminary in 18G8. Later lIe was pro- 
than to take the chances of finding a fc:ssor of homiletics and church history 
rough road to our future destiny. at the Baptist 'Illeological Seminary in 
A government that has given far more Chicago; United States commissioner of 
than 
100,000,000 to build transconti- Indian aft'airs; and corresponding secre- 
nental railroads should not fear to invest tary of the .American Baptist Home 1Iis- 
money, on an assuretl basis of profit, in siön Society. His publications include 
order to give some of the ad,'antages of Patriotic Citi.
enshiJl; The Neg1'0 in Amer- 
fair compf>tition in transportation charges ica.. etc. He died in Ossining, N. Y., July 
to the great body of the industrial classes. 13. 1902. 
Unpleasant scandals did attend the use of Morgan, 'VILLIA"M, Freemason; born 
the money raised on tll('> credit of the gov- in Culpeper county, Va., in 17i.3: was in 
ermnent, in the building of one of t}wse the battle of New Orl('
ms: antl was a 
raihoads, hut corruption was made po 8- brewer in Toronto, Canatla, in lR
1. He 
sible by the absence of governmental con- was a resident, in 1826, of Batavia, N. Y.. 
trol in the board of directors. A repeti- where he was seized, carried to Fort 
tion of that wrong has become impossible. Kiagara, and, as many persons have since 
Those railroatls are our pride, as a people. believed, was drowned in Lake Ontario. 
They are essential parts of 0111' civili- Sept. 19, 18
6, because it was reported 
7.ation and indispensable factors in our that he was about to publish an e
posure 
goyernl1lpnt; but they are becoming too of the secrets of Freemasonry. This aft'air 
much a burden upon our internal antl ex- created intense excitement and a nf>W po- 
tf>1"nal commerce. 'Vater transportation Ii tica 1 party. See ANTI-MASONIC PARTY. 
through the Isthmu"\ of Darien is to bf> the Morgan and Gaines, FORTS, SEIZlTRE 
f'fficif>nt and just competitor for transcon- OF. On thp night of .Jan. 3, lRGl, ('ol. 
tinpntfil tramf'. and wiIJ add immensely to .J. B. Todd, under orders of Governor 
their ineome, at lower ratps of transporta- :l\foore pmbarked on a steamboat, with 
tion, by the rapitl increase of population On four ('
mpanies of Confederate volunteers. 
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for Fort Morgan, at the entrance to 
Io- 
bile HarLor, about 30 mile:> below the 
cit)'. The)' reached the fort at about 
3 A.l\I. the next day. The garrison made 
no resistance, and cheered the flag of Ala- 
bama when it was put in the place of 
that of the United States. At.3 A.
I. the 
fort was in the hands of the Confederates. 
One of the captors wrote: "\Y e found 
here about 5,000 shot and shell; and we 


are ready to receive any distinguished 
strangers the government may see fit to 
send on a visit to us." Fort Gaines, on 
Dauphin Island, opposite Fort Morgan, 
shared the fate of the latter. That morn- 
ing, Jan. 4, the United States revenue 
cutter Lezcis Coss was surrendered to the 
collector of the port of MOBILE (q. v.). 
See BOWYER. FORT. 
Morgan City. See BRASHEAR CITY. 


MORMONS 


Mormons, the most common name of call the" Three \Vitnps!'es." Several years 
memhers of the Church of Jesus Christ afterwards these men quarrelled with 
of Latter-Day Saints. This sect, whose Smith, renounced 1IorIllOUlSlll, and solemn- 
origin and growth are strange social phe- ly declared that their testimony was false. 
nomena, originated with Joseph Smith, The Book of J/01"l1l01l is a collection of 
a native of Yermont, who pretended that sÏ:\.teen dil"tinct book:;:" professing to be 
as early as 1823, when he was living written at different periods by successive 
with l-.is father in Ontario (now Wayne) prophets. Its stJ'le is that of our English 
county, N. Y., at the age of fifteen ;years, version of the Bible, from which quota- 
he began to have viHions. He said God tions to the amount of 300 pages of the 
had then revealed to him that in a cer- work are made without allusion to their 
tain hill were golden plates, on which source. Smith and Rigdon became part- 
were written the records of the ancient ners in the scheme of establishing a new 
inhabitants of America. and that with cllll"ch. With this Book of Mormon in 
the plates would be found two transparent their hands as text and authority, they 
stones, which were called in the Hehrew bf'gan to preach the new gospel. They 
tongue {Trim and Thummim, on looking found followers, and in April, 1830, organ- 
through which the inscriptions on the golù- ized the first Mormon church at Manches- 
en plates would become intelligible. He tel', N. Y., when the members numbered 
said that four 
'f>ars afterwards (Sept. 22. thirty. Smith pretended to be guided by a 
182;) the angel of the Lord had placed series of revelations. By one of these he 
t!1ese golden plates and their interpreters was directed to lead the belicvers to Kirt- 
in his hands. The inscriptions were neat- iand, 0., which was to be the seat of the 
Jy engrawd on the plates in hieroglyphics Xew Jerusalem. They went, and converts 
of the "reformed Eg:\'ptian." then not rapidly appeared. Desiring a wider field 
known on the earth. From these plates, for the growth of HIe Church, Smith and 
with the aid of the "(Trim and Thl1mmim, Rigdon found it in Jackson county, 
Io., 
Smith, f'itting behind a blanket-scre{>n where, at Independence, Smith dedicatf>ò 
to hide the plates from eyes profane. read the site for the temple to be erected b
' 
the Rook of llormon (or Golden Bible, as the Saints. Then the:.r Wf'Ilt hack to Kirt- 
he somC'tinlPs ca lIed it) to 01iwr Cow- land to remain fiye years and "make 
der:r. who wrote it down as Smith read money." There they established a mi1l, 
it. It was printf>d in } 830 in a yolume a store, and a bank. Smith was presi- 
of several hundred pages. Appended to dent of the latter, and Rigdon was cashier, 
the narrative is a dpe1aration signed by and the neighboring country was flood"fl 
Oliver Cowderv, Dayid \Vhitmer. and 1Iar- with the bank's worthless notes. Accused 
tin Harris in' these words: "\Ve declare. of fraudulent dealing, a mob dragged 
with words of soberness, that an angel of Rmith and Rigdon from their beds (March 
Goò Came down from hpann. and he 22, lR32), and tarred and feathered them. 
brought anò lairl befor" our eyes. that About this time BRIGIIA:M Yor
G 
we beheld and saw the plates anò the (q. v.), a native of Vermont, a painter 
engravings thereon." These the :l\Iormons and glazier, became a convert, and joined 
2GD 



the Mormons at Kirtland. lIis ahility 
and shrewdness soon made him a leader, 
and when a new organization of the 
Church occurred, and a hierarchy was 
established with twelve apostles, he was 
ordained one of them, and was sent oul 
to preach the new gospel. They built a 
costly temple at Kirtland, which was ded- 
ieated in 1836. Their fin;t missionaries 
to Europe were sent in 1837. EarlJ'Y the 
ne:\.t year the bank at Kirtland failed. 
and Smith and Rigdon, to avoid arrest for 
fraud, decamped in the night and took ref- 
uge in Missouri, where a large number of 
Mormons had gathercd. They werp 
drinn by the exasperated inhabitants 
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The Mormons were kindly received in 
Illinois. Lands were given them, and 
Smith was directed by a revelation to 
build a city, to be called Nauvoo, at Com- 
merce. He laid out the city, sold lots to 
his followers at high prices, and amassed 
a considerable fortune. Nauvoo soon be- 
came a eity of several thousand inhahi- 
tants, the Saints being summoned by a 
new revelation to assemble there from all 
parts of the world, and to build a tem- 
pIC' for the Lord, and a hotel in whid. 
:-imith and his family should" have place 
from generation to generation, for ever 
and ever." E:\.traorJinary privileges were 
ginn to Nam'oo by the legislature 
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towards the western border of the State, 
where Smith and Rigdon joincJ them. In 
conflicts with the :Mormons, I'everal were 
killed on cad. !;ide. Finally. late in 1838, 
tl}(-'se conflicts a
sumed the character of 
civil war, and apostates from the )[or- 
mon Church declared that 
mith was re- 
gard('(l by his followers as !'uperior to all 
earthly magistrate!', amI that it was his 
a yo.....pd intention to pOSSf'SS himself of the 
State. The armed Mormons defied the 
laws. Smith and Rigdon were arrested 
on a charge of treason, murder, and felony. 
The l\Iormons were finally driven out of 
Missouri; and, to the number of several 
thousands, they cros!'ed the Mississippi 
into Illinois, where they were joined by 
Smith, who had broken out of jail. 


of IliinoiF;, amI Flmith and Higdon ex- 
('reisNI almost unlimited powe... They 
organi7ed a military corps called the 
.. Kauyoo Legion," of which F;lIlitl. was 
made lieutenant-general. and they f'hof.e 
a sitp for a temple on a Muff, the plan of 
whieh. it wab said. had heen revealed to 
.Tm,pph F;mith. tllPir leader, and a "Gen- 
tile" arehitf'et was f'mpIo
'e(1 to build it.l 
Its corner-stone was laid _-\pril ö, IR-U. It 
was built of beautiful white limestone. 
In !'tyle, si7.e, and decorations, it was in- 
tended to rival every other fane on the 
globe. Rumors of scanòalous practices 
among the :\Iormons began to be cir- 
culated, and tlle leaders resolved to desert 
"the Cih T of Beautv." Thev haò exppncl- 
pd $1,000,000 on th
ir tempie. and it was 
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and the "Prophct" and his hrother WCl'e 
Fhot dead. Rigdon now a
pired to be the 
leader of the Mormons, but Brigham 
Young had himself appointed president 
of the Church, and Rigdon, becoming con- 
tumacious, was cast out to be "buffeted 
for 1,000 years." 
Public sentiment in Illinois soon set 
strongly against the Mormons. Armed 
mobs attaeked the smaller settlements 
and also Nauyoo, their city. At lenO'U: 
a special "reyelation" commanded tl
ir 
departure for the \Yestern wilùerness; and 
ir. February, 18-16, l,ßOO men, women, and 
children crossed the .MisRissippi River on 
It BUILT BY THE CIII'RCII Ol
 JESUS CHRIST OF the ice, and, traveHinQ' with ox-teams and 
LATTER-DAY SAD,'.fS. 
 
"IIOLI
ESS TO TilE LORD." on foot, penetrated the Indian country 
and rested at Council Bluffs, on the :Mis- 
On the day when the temple was ded
 souri Rinr. Other bands continued to 
icated it was ahandoned to the "Gen- emigrate; and finally, in September, 1846, 
tiles." Thirty months afterwards it W:IS the last lingering :Mormons at Nauvoo 
destroyed by fire; and in :May, 1830, "the were driven out at the point of the bayonet 
City of Beauty" was desolated by a tor- IJY I,GOO troops. At their resting-place 
nado, and the partially re
tored temple they were met by a rf'quisition for 300 men 
was cast to the earth a heap of ruins. for the army in Mexico, which was com- 
Smith had been almost absolute in power plied with. The remainder stayed, turn- 
and influence; anù as early as 1838 he had ed up the virgin soil, and planted there. 
by persuasion corrupted several women, I,eaving a few to cultivate and gather 
calling them "spiritual wives," although for wandcrers who might come after them, 
he had a lawful wife to whom he had the host mond on. Order reigned. To 
been married eleven veal's. She naturally them the voice of their Seer (Brigham 
became jealous, and,' to paeify her, Smith Young) was the voice of God. Every ten 
pretended to receive (.July 12, 1843) a wagons were under the command of a cap- 
revelation authorizing men to have more tain, who obeycd a captain of fifty, and 
than One wife. So polygamy was estab- he, in turn, obcyed a centurion, or cap- 
1ished among the Mormons. 'Much scandal tain of 100. Discipline cverywhere pre- 
was cl'eated at Nau,'oo. The" ApostlE's" vailed. They formed Tabernacle Camps, 
strenuouslv denied the fact 11ntil it couM where a pmtion of them stopped to sow 
no longer be concpaled, when it was admit- and reap, 
pin and weave. and perform 
ted (18,')2), and boldly a,'owed and de- necessary mechanical work. They had 
fended on the authoritv of the revelation singing and dancing; they made short 
in 1843. Smith's lic
ntiousness became marches and encamped in military order 
so flagrant tlwt a great uproar was cre- every night; they forded swift-flowing 
ated at Nauvoo, and hc was den0l111('ed F,treams and bridged the deeper floods. 
as a corrupter of virtue. The affidavits -Many were swept away by miasmatic 
cf shteen women were published to the fevers; and when winter fell upon them in 
effect that Smith and Rigdon had tried the vast plains, inhabited by Indians, they 
to persuade t11em to become "spiritual suffered much, though more kindly treated 
wives." Great Fxcitement followed. RmÏtll by the Indians than they had been by 
and some followers having destro
ved the their own race. They made caves in the 
property of one of his accusers, attempts sand-hills; and in th
 spring of 1847 they 
were made to arrest him, when the 1\for- marked out the site of a city upon a great 
mons, armf>rl. defended him. At last hf>, prairie. on the hank of the :Missonri River. 
his brother Hyrum, and others were lodged where the Omahas dwelt. There more than 
in jail at Carthage in 1844. On the eYf'n- 700 houses were built, a tabprnacle was 
ing of June 27 a mob attacked the jail, raised, mills and workshops were construct- 
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not 
'et finished; hut they determined to 
dedica te it. Tha t ceremony was a scene 
of great interest. Young men and maidens 
came with festoons of flowers to decorate 
the tweh-e elaborately carved oxen upon 
which rested the great baptismal laver. 
Praycrs were uttered, chants were sung. 
and, in the midst of bishops in their sacer- 
dotal robes, the voice of the Seer (Brig- 
ham Young) was heard pronouncing the 
temple dedicated to the serviec of Al- 
mighty God. O,-er the door was placed 
this inscription: 


.. TIlE HOrSE Ol!
 THE LORn. 



ed, and a newspaper, 'J'he Frontier GUa1'. 
dian, was established. The city wa
 calle<l 
Kane, in honor of Colonel Kane (brother 
of the Arctic explorer), who gave them 
much aid in their exodus. During the 
summer and early autumn bountiful har- 
vests were gathered. From Kane they 
sent out missionaries to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and even to the Sandwich Island3, 
while others went forward deeper into the 
wildpruess to spy out a "promised land" 
for " an everlasting habitation." 
They chose the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
enclosed within lofty and rugged moun. 
tains, fertile, isolated, and healthful; and 
thitherward, in the early Summpr of 18.-17, 
a chosen band of 143 men, accompanied by 
their "iyps and children and the mem- 
bers of the high council, with seventy 
wagons drawn by horses, proceeded as 
pioneers to take possession of the country. 
They passed up the north fork of the 
Platte Rinr to Fort Laramie, ('ros
pd 
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that stream, followed its course along the 
banks of the Black Hills to South Pass, 
which they penetrated. . Along the rivers, 
through deep cañons, over the lofty Utah 
Mountains, they toiled on until, on the 
evening of July 20, they saw, from the 
summits of the Wasatch Mountains, the 
placid Salt Lake glittering in the beams 
of the setting sun. It was like the vision 
of the Hebrew law-giver on l\lount Pisgah. 
It was a scene of wondrous interest. 
Stretched out before them was the Land 
of Promise where they hoped never to be 
molested by "Gentiles," or the arm of 
" Gentile" government. The pilgrims en- 
tered the valley on July 21, and on the 
24th the president and high council ar- 
}'ived. They chose the site for a city on 
a gentle slope, on the banks of a stream 
which they called Jordan, connecting the 
more southern Utah Lake with the Great 

alt Lake. They built a fort, planted 
seed, and with solemn ceremonies the land 
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was consecrated to the Lord. In the that every person who has a husband or 
spring of 1848 fields were seeded, crops wife Ih'ing who, in a Territory or other 
were raised, and the blessings of plenty place over \vhich the United t;tates has 
ensued. The inhabitants of Kane pressed e
clusive jurisdiction, hereafter manies 
forward to the new Canaan; other t;aints another, whether married or single, and 
followed; and the New Jermmlem was any man who hereafter simultaneously, 
laid out within an area of 4 square or on the same day, marries more than 
miles, and called Salt Lake City. A large "ne woman, in a Territory or other place 
number of COnVel"ts anived from Europe, oyer which the United States has exclu- 
and in 1849 the :Mormons organized an in- sive jurisdiction, is guilty of polygamy, 
dependent State, called Deseret-" the and shall be punished by a fine of not 
land of the honey-bee." A legislature more than $.300 and by imprisonment fOl' 
was elected, and a constitution framed and a term of not more than five years; but 
sent to \Vashington. Congress refused to this section shall not extf'ml to any per- 
recognize it, but formed a territorial gov- son by reason of any fonner marriage, 
ernment for their counÌl"v under the name whose husband or wife by such marriage 
of UTAH (q. v.), and al;pointed Brigham shall have been absent for five successive 
'toung territorial gonrnor. )'ears and is not known to such person 
On Aug. 29, 18.32, the doctrine of polyg- to be living and is believed by such per- 
amy was openly announced as a divine son to be dead, nor to any person by rea- 
revelation and a tenet of the Church. From son of any former marriage which shall 
the establishment of Utah as a Territory have been dissolved by a valid decree of a 
the authority of the United States was competent court, nor to any person by 
constantly disregarded by the Mormons. reason of any former marriage which shall 
A number of fedenll judges were forced have been pronounced void by a valid de- 
by threats of violence to leave the Terri- cree of a competent court, on the grounds 
tory, and after a mob of armed :Mormons of nullity of the marriage contract; that 
had broken into the court-room of the the President is hereby authorized to grant 
l'uited States district judge in February, amnesty to such classes of otl'pnders guilty 
18;)6, the government sent a military ex- of bigamy, polygamy, or unlawful cohab- 
pedition to the scene of the disturhance, itation before the passage of this act, on 
and after quiet had been restored the such conditions and under such limita- 
:Mormons promised to submit to the fed- tions as he shall think proper; but no 
eral authority. The promise, however, such amnesty shall have effect unless the 
was not kept, and in 1862 Congress passed conditions thereof shall be complicd with; 
an act prohibiting polygamy in the va- that the issue of bigamous or polygamous 
rious Territories. The }'Iormons first ig- marriages, known as Mormon marriages, 
nored this law, then defied it, and aftpr- in cases in which such marriagps ha,'e 
wards challenged its constitutionality, heen solemnized accordingly to the Cel"e- 
when the rnited States Supreme Court monies of the :Mormon sect in any Terri- 
in 1879 declared the act valid. Despite tory of the Unitf'd Rtates, and such issue 
this law the :Mormons contimwd to con- shall Imve been born bdore the fir8t 
tract plural marriages, which inducf'd day of .January, anno Domini eighteen 
Congrpss in lRR2 to pasH the Edmund8 hundred and eighty-tInef', are hereby 1e- 
act, of which the following is the sub- gitimatpd; and that no polygamist, biga- 
stanep: mist, or any person cohabiting with more 
"That if any male person in a Terri- than one woman, and no woman cohab- 
tory or other place owr which the United iting with any of those persons described 
Statps Ims exc1usiye jurisdiction hereaf- as aforesaid in tllis sect ion in any such 
tel' cohabits with more than one wom- Territory or other plac<, on'r whieh the 
an, he shall be dpemcd guilty of a misde- Pnited Rtates has exclusive jurisdiction, 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall shall hf' entitled to votf' at an
y elf'ction 
lIe punished by a fine of not more than held in any such Territory or plac(', or be 
$:300, or by imprisonment for not more ('ligih1e for plcction or appointment to, or 
Ulan six months, or hy both Raid pun- be entitled to hold any office or placp of 
ishments, in the discretion of the court: public trust, honor, or emolument in, 
VI.--S 2Î3 
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under, or for any such Territory or place, 
or under the Cnited States." 
This act, howenr, did not meet the re- 
quirements as considered by the federal 
authorities, and in 1887 Co"ngress pa:;sed 
what is known as the Edmund-Tucker act. 


wise, and generally reselTed, as it did in 
the case of Utah, the right to revoke all 
acts of the territorial legislature. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it had the ricrht to 
revoke the Church charter. l:> 
"A di:,;tillgui:,;hing feature of 
Ionnon- 
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ISTERIOR OF THE MORMON TABERSACLE. 


Under this act more than 1,000 :Mor- ism is well known to be polygamy and an 
mons, including many leaders of the absolute ecclesiastical control of its church- 
Church, Wel"e fined and imprisoned, and members. NotwithsLan,ling all the efforÌ3 
measures were instituted by the ::\Iormon 10 suppress this barbarous practiC'e, the 
leaders to test the constitutionality of the bect perseveres, in defiance of law, in prop- 
act. On May II), 1890, the Supreme Court agating this nefaÚous doctrine. The ex- 
of the United States declared the act con- istence of such a propaganda is a blot on 
stitutional in an opinion by Justice Brad- our civilization. The organization of a 
ley, three jUl"tices of the court, however, communit;r for the spread of polygamy 
dissenting from the opinion. The following is a return to biuharism. 'The question, 
are tll(> principal points in the decision: therefore, is whether the promotion of 
"Two questions are involved in this such an unlawful system, so repugnant to 
case. The first is, has Congress the pow- our laws, is to be allowed to continue, 
er to repeal the charter of the Church of and whether the enormous funds which 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints? This have been accumulated shall be wielded 
question it an!-.wers in the affirmative. The for the propagation of the obnoxious prac- 
power of Congress over the Territories tice. The history of the gonrnment's 
is generally dependent on the right to ac- dealings with the Mormons is one of pa- 
quire the Territory itself. It is derived tience on the part of the government, and 
from the treaty-making power, the power of the resistance to law, and pitiless 
to declare war. The incidents of these atrocities on the part of the Mormons. 
powers are those of national sovereignty. "The contention that polygamy is a 
Congress had supreme power over the Ter- part of the l\Iormons' religious beJief is a 
ritories acquired by purchase or other- sophistical plea. No doubt the thugs of 
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India imagined their belief in assassina- 01 opposition, which was embodied in a 
tion was a religious belief, but that did remarkable manifesto, issued by Wilford 
not make it so. Society has a perfect \Yoodruff, then president of the Church, 
right to prohibit offences against the en- in which he solemnly denied that the 
lightened sentiment of mankind. Since Church was then practising polygamy or 
the Church persists in claiming the right plural marriage, and stated that the En- 
to use the funds with which it has been en- dowment House had been taken down by 
dowed for the purpose of promoting these his orders on account of a report that a 
unlawful practices, the question arises, has plural marriage, without his knowledge 
the government a right to seize these funds or consent, had taken place there in the 
which the 
lonnons are misusing, and de- srring of the previous JTpar. The mani- 
vote them to worthy and charitable pur- festo concluded as follows: "Inasmuch as 
pose
, as nearly akin as possible to those laws have been enacted by Congress for- 
to which the funds were dedicated." bidding plural marriages, which laws have 
.\Her an elaborate historical review of been pronounced constitutional bv the 
the common law, the court came to the court of last resort, I do herehy <Ìeelarc 
conclusion that Congress had the right my intention to submit to those laws, 
to seize the property, and said: and to use all my influence with the 
" Congress had before it a contumacious members of the Church over which I pre- 
organization, wielding by its resources an side to have them do likewise. There is 
immense power in the Territory of Utah nothing in my teachings to the Church, or 
and employing those resources in constant- in those of my associates, during the time 
IJ attempting to oppose, subvert, and specified, which can reasonably be con- 
thwart Ule legislation of Congress and the strued to inculcate or encourage polyg- 
will of tIll' government. Pnder such cir- amy, and when any e]der of the Church 
cumstances we have no doubt of the right has used language which appeared to 
of Congress to do as it did. The decree convey such teaching he has bf'f'n prompt- 
d the lower court is afIirmed." ly reprond; and I now puhlicly deelal'e 
Justice Fuller said that he and Justices that my advice to the Latter-Day Saints 
Field and Lamar were constrained to i:" to refrain from contracting any mar- 
èissent from this dpcision. The power riage forbidden hy the laws of the land." 
of Congress to legislate oyer the Terri- On Oct. G, of the same ypar, the great 
torie'3 was not incident to the treaty-mak- semi-annual eonfprenee of thp Church, at- 
ing power; and its power was restricted tended by apostles, bishops, cIders, and 
directly to that expressed or implied in aboet 1.000 people, unanimously adopted 
the Constitution. Tlwre was no such the following resolution: "That, }"eC'og- 
power granted as that involved in the nizing 'Vilford 'Yoodruff as the presidf'nt 
act under consideration. Congress un- (If the Church of Jeslls Christ of Latter- 
qllPstionahly had power to suppress polyg- Day Saints, anrl the only man on earth, 

nny, and it was immaterial whether Ht the prespnt tinw, who holds the keys of 
the crime was committed in the name of the sealing ordinances, we consider him 
religion. Rut Congress had not power fully authorized, by virtue of hi.s position, 
to seizf' and confiscate the property of to issue the manifesto which has I)('('n 
corporations hecau!':f' they may have been read in our hearing, and which is datf'd 
guiItr of crime. If the purposes of the fund Sept. 24, IR!W, amI that as a Church in 
W(1rp !':uch as had lwen rlppicted, it wa
 im- g'elwral confelence assemhl('d, we accept 
Jlo:-;sible to subject it to a purpose as ne:1.r his declaration coneerning plural mar- 
as pos!':ihle to the ohject denounced. In the riages as allthori.tatÍYe amI binding." 
judgmf'nt of the minority the conversion of Prp!':ident 'Yoodruff said at the timp: 
the fund, C'ontelllplated hy Congrf'ss, W
V3 "Tlw action of thp C'Onfprf'llCe is eon- 
in <'Ontrawntion of thp slwcific limitations elusiw. TJIf' Chureh has no disposition 
of the Constitution. to violatf' thf' laws or df'fy the govern- 
On Rppt. 24 following- this affirmation mf'nt. Tlw rf'wlation of God rpquirf'H us 
hy tlw Rupreme Court, the 1.fmmon to ohey thf' f'onstitutional laws of thf' 
Church, for the first time in its historv, hmd. The Rllprpme Court of tll(> rnitpII 
presented a policy of acquiescence inste:;d Rtatcs is the legal interpreter of the laws 
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and the final arbitrator as to their va- 
lidity. The Territorial cunvention has 
also pronounced in favor of full allegiance 
to the government, and willing submission 
to its authority. Judge Zane has recog- 
nized the action of the Church as sincere 
and final, and has rescinded the rule ex- 
cluding 
Iormon aHem, from naturaliza- 
tion." On pledges of the memhership of 
the Church, and on recommendation of 
the Utah Commission, President Harrison, 
on Jan. 4, 1803, issued a lH"oclamation 
granting full amnesty and pardon to all 
pf'rsons who had, since Noy. 1, 1890, ab. 
stained from unlawful cohabitation, "but 
upon express condition that they shall 
in future faithfully obey the laws of 
the United States." On Sept. 27, 1804, 
President Cleveland issued the following 
proclamation of amnesty to those who 
had failed to ayail themselves of the 
clemency offered by President Harrison: 


"BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF Al\mmCA. 


.. A Proclamation: 
""'hereas, Congress by a statute approyed 
March 22, 1882, and by statutes in further- 
ance and amendment thereof, defined the 
crimes of bigamy, polygamy, and unlawful 
cohabitation in the Territories and other 
places within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, and prescribed a penalty for 
such crimes; and, 
.. Whereas, On or about the 6th day of 
October, 18!)(), the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints, commonly known as the Mormon 
(,hurch, through its president, iSSIH'd a mani- 
festo proclaiming the purpose of f;aid Church 
no longer to sanction the practice of poly
- 
amous man'iages, and calling upon all mem- 
bers ant] adherents of said Church to obey 
the laws of the United 
tates in reference 
to said subject matter; and, 
""'hereas, On the 4th day of January, 
18!)
, Benjamin Harrison, then President of 
the rnited States, did declare and grant 
a full pardon and amnesty to certain of- 
fenders, under condition of future obedience 
to their requÏI'ements, as is fully set forth 
in said proclamation of amnesty and pardon; 
and, 


.. "'hereas, Upon the evidence now furnish. 
ed me, I am satisfied that the members and 
adherents of said Church generally abstain 
from plural marriages and polygamous co- 
habitation, and are now living in obedience 
to the laws, and that the time has now ar. 
rived when the interests of public justice 
and morality will be promoted by the grant- 
ing of amnesty and pardon to all such of- 
fenders as have complied with the conditions 
of said proclamation, including such of said 
offenders as have been conyicted under the 
provisions of said acts; 
" Now, therefore I, Groyer Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of powers 
in me vested, do hereby declare and grant a 
full amnesty and pardon to all persons who 
have, in violation of said acts, committed 
each of the offences of pol.ygamy, bigamy, 
adultery, or unlawful cohabitation under 
the color of polygamous or plural marriage, 
or who, having been convicted of violation 
of said acts, are now suffering deprivation 
of civil rights, having the same, excepting 
all persons who have not complied with the 
conditions noted in said executive proc- 
lamation of Jan. 4, 18D3. 
"In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 
" Done at the City of Washington this 27th 
day of September, In the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, 
and of the independence of the {Tnited ::;tates 
the one hundred and nineteenth. 
[SEAL.] .. GRm"ER CLEYEI,A
D. 
.. Dy the President: 
.. W. Q. GRESHA
[, Secretary of State." 
The Congress, on .July lG, 1804, pas:"ed 
an act to enable the Territory of rtah 
to form a State government; and on 
Jan. 4, 18D6, Ctah was admitted into 
the Pnion as a State. See :MOUNTAIN 
:MEADOW 
 [ASSACRE. 
Morrell, hroGENE ROBINRON, paintf'r; 
born in Attleboro, Mass.; educa.ted in N ew- 
ark, N. J., and in New York City; later 
studying in Europe. Her works include 
The First Battle of the Pll1'Ïtans: lI'a.sh- 
ington n'c7coming the Prodsion Traills at 
Y (/l"bur[J, N. Y., in 1778; H istorieal Por- 
tmit of Orn. .John .1. Dix; portraits of 
Howell Cobb and .John C. Spencer, ex- 
Secretaries of the Treasury, etc. 


MORRILL, JUSTIN SMITH 


Morrill, .TrsTIN SMITH, legislator; born national House of Representatives as a 
in Rtrafford, Vt., April 14, 1810; received RepubJican in lRfi!), and Herved there till 
an academic education: engaged in mer- :1\Iarch 4, lR07, when he was transferred 
('antile business till 1848, then became to the Senate, where he had the longest 
interested in agriculture. He entered thü uubroken term in the history of that body. 
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ever now may be otherwise provided by 
law. Beyond this, as the bill carne from 
the House, the holders of silver bullion 
-not the government or the whole people 
-were to have all the profits of coinage 
and the government all of the ex- 
pense. . . . 
The bill, if it becomes a law, must at the 
very threshold aITest the resumption of 
specie payments, for, were the holders 
of the United States notes suddenly will- 
ing to exchange them for much less than 
thcir present value, payment eyen in silver 
is to be postponed indcfinitely. For years 
United Htates notes have been slowly 
climbing upward, but now they al'e to have 
a sudden plunge downward, and in every 
incompletcd contract, great and small, the 
robbery of Peter to pay Paul is to be fore- 
ordained. The whole measure looks to me 
like a fearful assault upon the public 
credit. The lusses it will inflict upon the 
holdcrs of paper money and many others 
will be large, and if the bill, without 
further radical amendments, obtains the 
approval of the Senate, it will give the 
death-hi ow to the cardinal policy of the 
country, which now seeks a large re- 
duction of the rate of interest upon our 
national debt. Even that portion now 
l
eld abroad will come back in a stampede 
to be exchanged for gold at any sacrifice. 
The ultimate result would be, when the 
supply for customs shall have been coined 
and the first effervescence has passed 
away, the emission of silver far below the 
standard of gold; and when the people 
become tired of it, disgusted or ruined by 
The Remoncti.
ation of Silver.-Mr. its stability, as they soon wouM be, 
President,-The bill now before the Senate a fresh clamor may be expected for the 
provides for the resuscitation of the remonetization of gold. and another clip- 
obsolete dollar of 412% grains of silver, ping or debasing of gold coins may follow 
which Congress entombed in 1834 by an to bring them again into circulation on 
aC't which diminished the weight of gold the basis of silver equivalency. In this 
coins to the extent of G O / 10 per cent., and slippery descent there can be no stopping- 
thus bade a long farewell to sHver. It is place. The consoling philosophy of the sil- 
to be a dollar made of metal worth 53% VEl' commission may then be repeated, that 
pence per ounce, or 10 cents less in value a fall in the value of either or both of the 
than a gold dollar, and on Jan. 3, awk- metals is a "benefaction to mankind." 
wardly enough, worth 8% cents less than If that were true, then copper, being more 
a donar in greenbuC'ks, golrl heing only abundant and of lower value. should be 
1 % per cent. premium, but, nevertheless, used in preference to eitllf'r gold or silver, 
to be a legal tender for all debts, public The gravity of these qucstions will not be 
or private, except where otherwise pro- disputed. . . . 
vided by contract. The words seem to be Tf any have silver to sell it is com- 
aptly chosen to override and annul what- paratinly a small matter, and yet we 
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For this reason he became popularly 
known as "the Father of the Senate." 
He opposed the admission of Kansas as a 
slave State in 1835; introduced the tariff 
bill known by his nallle in 18Gl; and was 
a member of the Senate committee on 
finance from ISG7 till his death in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1898. 
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J('STDI SMITH MORRILL. 


Taking an active part in all the debates 
relating to the tariff and to coinage, his 
most notable speech was that in which 
he opposed the remonetization of silver 
(see below) on Jan. 28, ] 878. 
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earne:;tIJ' desire> that they may obtain for proposed bill, and widely ch'culated. The 
it the highest. as well as the most stable, bill was separately printed eleven times, 
pril'e; hut nnt at the e
pense of corn, cot- and twice in reports of the deputy comp- 
ton, and wheat; and it is to he hoped, if troller of the cunency-thirteen times in 
any ha'"c dcbts to meet now 01' hereafter, all-:md so printed by onler of Congrcss. 
that they may meet. them with the least A copy of the printed bill was many time<; 
inconvenience consistent with plain, dowu- on the table of every Senator, and I now 
right integrity; but, from being led astray have all of them here before me in huge 
Ly the loud declamations of those who type. It was considelwl at much length 
p;uu nothing themselves and know no by the appropriate committees of both 
trade but spoliation of the earnings of ]Iou!"es of Congl"ess: and thp dehatf's at 
ot herR, let them lwnrtily say, " Good Lord, difrC'rent times upon the bill in the Senate 
delivpr UR." . . . fiìled E>ixty-six columns of tll(' Olubr, and 
A stupid charge, heretofore, in tIle front in the House seventy-eight columns of the 
of debate has been madp, and wickedly re- Globe. No argus-eyed dcbatt--r objected by 
peatcd in many place";, that thc Coinage any amendment to the diSl'ontinuam'e of 
Act of 18ï:3 wns secretly and clandestinely Ow silver dollar. In substancc the bill 
engineered through Congress without twice passed each House, and was finally 
]11'oper consideration or knowJedge of it,; agreed upon and reported by a very able 
contents; but it is to be noted that this and trustworthy committee of conference, 
charge had its birth and growth years where 
h'. Rlwrman, Mr. Scott, and 1\Ir. 
after the passage of the act. and not nayard appeared on the part of the :-:en- 
until after the fan of silycr. Long ago ate. . . . 
it was declared -by one of the old Greek The gold standard, it may confidently 
dramatists that" No lie enr grows old." be assel'ted, is praetically far cheaper than 
This one is fresh and boneless now as at tlmt of silver. I do not insist upon hav- 
its birth, and, therefore, swallowed with ing the gold standard, but if we are to 
avidit
' by those to whom such food is haY(' hut one, I think that the best. The 
nutritious, or by thosp who lun-e no ap- expense of maintaining a metanic currency 
petite for searching the documents and is. of course, greater than that of paper: 
l'Pcords for facts. \Yhether the act itself but it must be borne in mind that a paper 
was right or wrong does not depellll upon curreney is onlv tolerable when com'ertible 
the dpgradation of Congress implied in the at the ,
i1l of tile holder into coin-and no 
original charge. Inten'sted outsiders may one asks for more than that. A metallic 
glory in libelling Congress, but why should currency is also subject to considerable 
its own members? The act may be good loss by abrasion or the annual wear; and 
and CmIgress had, and yet it is to be hoped it is quite important to know which metal 
that the latter has not fa]]en to the lewl -gold or silYer-can be mo:<.t cheaply sup- 
of its tradu('('rs. nut there has been no ported. A careful examination of the sub- 
fan of Congress: only a fall of silYer. To ject conclusively shows that the loss is 
present the abundant evidence f'howing nearly in propodion to thc length of time 
thnt few laws were ever more openly pro- coins Im,-e been in circulation. and to the 
posed. year aftpr y('ar, and squarely under- amount of surfaC'e exposed. although small 
stood than the Coinage Act of 18ï3, will coins, being handled with ]('ss care. suffer 
l'f.quire but a moment. It had been for most. The well-ascertained result is that 

-ears elahorately C'onsidercd and reportpd it costs from fifteen to twenty-five tinH's 
upon by the deput
' cOlnptroller of the 1110re to keep silver afloat tha
 it does to 
currency. The special attention of ('on- maintain the same amount in gold. To 
gress was called to the bill and the re- slIstain the sih-er standard would annuaJ1y 
port by the Secretary of the Treasury cost about 1 per cent. from abrasion: 
jn his annual report for 1870, ISH. and l.ut that of gold would not exceed one- 
1872, where the "new features" of the twentieth of I per cent. This is a trouble- 
bill, " discontinuing the coinage of the sil- 801ne charge, foreYer to bristle up in the 
vcr dollar." were fully set forth. The pathway of a sih-er standard. It must 
extensi,-e correspondence of the depart- also be borne in mind that the mint cost 
}}wnt had been printed in relation to the of coining silver is many times greater 
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than that of the same amount in gold. ercised, of which the world was caIled 
3Iore than 16 tons of siher are re- upon to take notice, and to pay in silver 
quired as the equivalent of 1 ton of to-day or to let it alone to-morrow. I 
gold. As a cold matter of fact, silver is know that the detestable doctrine of 1\la- 
neither the best nor the cheapest standard. chiavelli was that "a prudent prince 
J t is far dearer to plant and forever dearer ought not to keep his word except when 
to maintain. he can do it without injury to himself"; 
A double standard put forth by us on but the Bible teaches a different doc- 
the terms now proposed by the commission trine, and honoreth him "who sweareth 
or by the House bill would be so only to his own hmt and changeth not." If 
in name. The perfect dual ideal of theo- we would not multiply examples of indi- 
rists, based upon an exact equilibrium vidual financial turpitude, already pain- 
of values, cannot be realized while the fully numerou::õ, we must not trample 
intrinsic value of either of the component out conscience and sound morality from 
parts is overrated or remains a debatable the monetary affairs of the nation. The 
question and everywhere more or less "option" about which we should be most 
open to suspicion. A standård of value solicitous was definitely expressed by 
linked to the changing fortunes of two 'Yashington when he said: "There is an 
metals instead of one, when combined option left to the Cnited States wlwther 
with an existing disjointed and all-per- they will be respectable and prosperous 
va ding confusion in the ratio of value, or contemptible and miserabl(> as a na- 
must necessarily be linked to the hazard tion." Our national self - respect will 
of double perturbations and become an al- not be increased when Turkey, as a debt- 
ternating standard in perpetual motion. paying nation, shall be held as our equal 
The bimetallic scheme, with silver pre- and 31exico as our superior. The credit 
dominant-largely eycrywhere else sus- of a great nation cannot even be dis- 
pended, if not repudiated-is pressed upon cu::,:;,ed without some lo
s; it cannot even 
11':> now with a ratio that will lea,-e noth- be tempted by the devious ad,-antages of 
ing in chculation but silver, as a profit- legal technicalities without bringing- some 
able mode of providing a new and chea.per sense of shame; but to live, it must go, 
way of pinching and paying the national like chastity, unchallengcd and unsus- 
debt; but a mode which would leave even pected. . . . 
a possible cloud upon our national credit The argument relied upon in favor of 
should find neither fa,'or nor tolerance a bimetallic standard as against a mono- 
amonp- a proud and independent pcople. metallic seems to be that a single-metal 
The proposition is openly and squarely standard leans out one-half of the world'g 
made to pa.v the public debt at our op- r('sourccs; but the same thing- must occur 
tion in whichever metal, gold or silnr, with the bimetallic standard unle
s the 
happens to be cheaper, and chiefly for the metals can be placed and kept in a state 
reason that sih-er already happcns to be of e"\.act equilibrium, or sO that nothinq 
at le8st 10 per cent. the cheapcst. In 1873 can be gained b
r the exchan
e of one for 
to have paid the debt in sih'er would the other. Hitherto this has heen an UIl- 
have cost 3 per cent. more than to have attainable perfection. A law fi"\.in
 the 
paid it in gold, and then there was no I atio of sixteen or fifteen and Olw-half of 
ullwilling-ne
s on the part of t]u' present silver to one of gold. as proposed hy dif- 
non-contents to pa
' in gold. f-;ilvpr W:-1
 ferent IIlcmber
 of the cOllunis:--ion. would 
,\orth more then to sell than to pay d('bts. now be a gross m"er-valuation of sih'p)" 
Xo one then pulled out the hair of his and wholly exclude gold from circulation. 
llead to cure p-rief for the disappearance It will hardly be disputed that the two 
of t1Je nominal 
ih'pr option. Rinf'e that mptals cannot circulate togetllPr U11Ies
 
time it haS'! bepn and would be now they are mutually convprtihle without 
cheaper nominally to pay in silver if we pl'ofit 01' loss at the ratio fixed at tll(> mint. 
had it, and. therefore, we are urged to But it is here proposed to start silver with 
rppudiate onr f01'nlPr action and to f'laim a largp lpgal-tpnder ach'antag-e ahO\'e it" 
the power to 1'('811111e an option already market vahH', and with the proh;lhility. 
once supposed to have been profitably ex- through furthcr depreciation, of incrf'
8- 
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pre\-ellt the further funding of the public 
ùebt at a lower rate of interest and give 
to the present holden; of our G-per-cent. 
bonds a great advantage; that, instead 
of aiding resumption, it would only in- 
l1a te a currency already too long de- 
preciated, and consign it to a still low
r 
deep; that, instead of bcing a tonic to 
spur idle capital once more into activity, 
it would be its bane, destructive of all 
vitality; and that as a pennanent silver 
standard it would not only be void of all 
stability, and the dearest in its intro- 
duction anù maintenance, but that it 
would reduce wagcs to the full extent of 
the difference thcl'e might be between its 
purchasing- power and that of gold. 
Free-Trade 01' Protectinn.-In Isnu Sen- 
ator Morrill made the following eontxibu
 
tion to the Gladstone-maine controwrsy 
concerning free-hoade aIllI protection: 


ing that ad vantage by whidl the mono- 
metallic standard of silycr will be 01"- 
dained and confirmed. The argument in 
behalf of a double standard is double- 
tongued, when in fact nothing is intend- 
ed, or can be the outcome, but a simple 
silver standard. The argument would 
wed sHYer and gold, but the eonditions 
which follow amount to a decree of per- 
petual divorcement. Enforce the measure 
hJ' legislation, and gold would at once 
flee out of the country. Like liberty, gold 
never stays where it is undervalucd. 
No approach to a bimetallic currency 
of uniform and fixed value can be pos- 
sible, as it appears to me, without the 
co-opera tion of the l{'ading commercial 
nations. Even with that co-operation ils 
accomplishment and perman{'nce may not 
be absolutelJ" certain, unless the late tran- 
scendent fickleness of the ::;upply and de- 
mand subsides, or unless the ratio of 
value can be adjusted with more consuJll- Any extended argument of the Right 
mate accuracy than has hitherto been Honorable 'V. E. Glaùstone must always 
found by any single nation to be prac- afford ample evidence of great ability, 
Hcablc. . . . as wen as ,,"{'alth of learning, and it 
I have failcd of my purpose if [ have would han been presumption on my part 
not shown that there has bf'en so large an to reply to his argument in support of 
increase of the stock of silver as of itself free-trade, if it werf' not that protection 
to effect a positive reduction of its vahI(': was the easy siùe of the question. It was 
and that this result has been confirmed a further encouragement when I found, 
and made irreversible by the new and ex- upon examining in detail :Mr. Gladstone's 
tensive European disuse of silver coina
c. free - trade argumentation, that I could 
I have indicated the advisability of obtain- sincerely reciprocate some of his own 
ing the co-operation of other leading na- words, and say, 'Yhile we listen to a 
tions, in fixing upon a common ratio of melody presented to us as ne\\, the idea 
value between gold and silver, before em- gradually arises in the mind, "I have 
barking upon a course of independent heard this bdOl"C'," and it has been heard 
action from which there could be no re- by me so often from our Democratic 
treat. I have also attempted to show that, rcvenue-rdonn friC'nds that the refrain, 
enn in the lowest pecuniary sense of if not a hore, excitps neithel" delight nor 
profit, the gonrnment of the rnited States alarm. 
could not bp the gainer by proposing to HememhC'ring-, as I do, the masterly 
p.ty either the public debt or the CniteJ !'opeech of :Mr. Gladstone when, as chan- 
ðtates notes in silver; that such a pay- cellor of the exehequer, hp opened the 
ment would violate public pledges as to dpbate on the budget of 1853, and also 
the whole, and violates existing statutes his later eloquent serips of remarkable 
as to all that part of the debt contracted speeches for thrpe days in the l\Iidlothian 
since 1870, and for which gold has been campaign, I can have no feeling but that 
received; that the remonetization of sHyer of the highest respect for one who must 
means the banishmcnt of gold and our be regarded as the foremost living states- 
degradation among nations to the second man of our motlwr-countrv. For this dis- 
or third rank; tlmt it would be a sweep- {'ussion he apppars to I;an formulated 
ing 10 per cent. relluction of aU duties a rule. after the mannpr of tile l\[arquis 
llpon impOl"ts, reqniring the imposition of of Quepm:berry, which I cannot refuse to 
new taxes to that eÜent; that it would accept, that "in the arena of discussion " 
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one must take his chance as "a common which was started in 1846 with the re- 
combatant, entitled to free speech and peal of the Corn Laws, and practically 
to fair treatment, but to nothing more." adopted by Great Britain less than thil'ty 
It is my purpose to controvert some 
-cars ago, is based on scientific truth, nat- 
share of the free-trade assertions direct- ural law, and moral virtue, applicable to 
l
', but for the most part by the gen- all nations and to all times alike, and 
eral scope of my reply, as to copy at that any other system is not only false, 
length all of the statements to be re- but wasteful and unchristian. This over- 
futed, and to follow each with a special lauded economieal disco,-ery appears to 
}"('plr, would cover too much space. Hap- have hepn unknown to Bacon and Locke, 
pily, !III'. Gladstone does not sweeten free- Kewton and Paley, unregarded by a great 
trade by another name and conceal it by majority of enlightened Christian na- 
"hat, in America, has bcen st
ded its tions, and especially unregarded by the 
"varioloid," rct"Cr/'ltr rcf01'm. British colonies. And yet it seems almost 
1\[1'. Gladstone appears to have had the a pcrsonal grief to Mr. Gladstone that the 
subject of " Free-Trade or Protection" on United States should be unwilling to ac- 
the anvil ever since he was challenged cept the be<ttitudes of free-trade, although 
to its discussion by 1\11'. McKay, pending Uritish interests, as he claims, have pros- 
the Presidential election of 1888. He ad- I,ercd, and will prosper, in spite of Amer- 
mits the victory of protection in that ican adherence to protection. \Yhy not, 
election. but strives to convince 
\meri- then. let us alone? 
cans of th('ir folly. His great ability as If the wholc world were one vast 1 Ttopi<t 
an instructor lIIay be admitted, and his of c(\mmunistic brethren, and sword" were 
teachings in Great Britain, where he has to be beaten into ploughshares and spears 
had e
perience, are desel"Vedly of the high- into pruning-hooks, freC'-trade might he 
('st authority; but in America, where we the accepted gospel of all international 
all regret that he has neyer set his foot, intercourse, and the glories of patriotism 
they are as unworthy of practical appliea- shunned as a reproach; but the world is 
tion and as much out of place as British a conglomerate of different races of men, 
hnvs for the regulation of the gonrnment having discordant ambitions, higher and 
of India would be if applicd to the Do- lower conditions of civilization and wealth, 
minion of Canada. many religious creeds, unequal physical 
It will be claimed by me that the logic and mental vigor, and aptitudes and hab- 
of facts and rcsults is more worthy of ac- its as diYerse as color and c1imate. The 
ceptance than any theory, howeyer plausi- illea that there is any economical princi- 
hIe it may spem to be, and that by this pIe, whether of science, nature, or mor- 
test American protection has long been als, which should be left to its own course, 
triumphant; not arguing that an excess and that noUling should be done by any 
of protection would be beneficial, but in people through legislation to change or to 
favor of such moderate and healthful dis- cle\ate and increase their industrial pow- 
crimination as will protect American in- er, is the fetich of Briti:-.;h free-traders. 
dnstries, from Uwir birth to maturity, As well might all social virtues be left 
against destruction by foreign competi- unprotcctcd and without Ipgislation. As 
tion. well Im'-e aJl individuals without the help 
Protectionists deny that there is any of eùucation as to leave the nation with- 
possible scientific system of tariff upon out such help. It is nothing less than the 
foreign imports which merits and requires oM fallacy, "Shoot without taking aim, 
universal application. It is a question of and you wi]) be sure to hit the mark." 
practical expprience alone as to what Can any friend of Ireland, for instance, 
may be best at the time for each and ev- after years of dose contact with a great 
('ry independent nation, to be most intel- free-trade kingdom, and with two-thirds of 
1igmtly determined by its own legislative its productive area abandoned to perma- 
authority. nent pasture, believe that the free-trade 
1\11'. Gladstone as
umes, in substance, as policy has been best for heland? The 
free-traders generally assume, that free- sublime virtue of having no prejudices in 
trade, or the let - alone revenue system, fnvor of their own country does not seem 
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to han taken root in that part of the colonies are now far more prosperous un- 
United Kingdom. del' their own protective policy, but the 
:ì\Ir. Gladstone claims that other na- mother-country continues to be largely 
Oons, and above all others the "Cnited their creditor, and still profits by a large 
States, have derived immense benefits share of their trade. 
through British free-trade legislation. If After nearly 400 years of the most un- 
this should be admitted, as it need not exampled protection, Great Britain ac- 
be, why, then, should the United States qui red the command of capital, machiner;y, 
wish to revolutionize and change its posi- steam-power, and of long-trained labor, in- 
tion by a change of its revenue policy? eluding eYen that of children, by which to 
nut he says, "We (Great Britain) have compete succef,,.,fully in the chief markets 
not on this ground any merits or any for the trade of the world. Her labor 
daims whateYer. \Ye legislatcd for our during the long season of protection, 
own benefit and are satisficd with the ben- though never sinking to the level of the 
efits we have received." Other nations Continent, had long been underpaid, by 
are also satisfied that have legislated for direct act of Parliament until 1813, and 
their own benefit, though adversely to free- underpaid to this day by class domination. 
trade, as. with the exception of the Bri- It may be true that the wages of British 
tannic Isle, the whole of Europe and workmen have advanced in the progress 
America now adheres to the doctrine of of the age even under the system of free- 
protection. The people of every nation trade, not post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
must be allowed to comprehend best what but because their best workmen have ha'1 
will be for their own benefit, notwithstand- a whip in their own hands, and for $20 
ing the gracious efforts of British states- han had the power in one week to trans- 
men to promulgate their precepts and ex- plant themselves to America, where they 
pound tllPir virtuous example. Few out- could be better fcd, better clothed, better 
side of Great Britain will care to dispute educated, and better housed, or whcre, 
that free-trmle may now be her wisest with fewer hours of labor, they could add 
policy, and pcrhaps a paramount neces- from 50 to 100 per cent. to their wages. 
sity; nor will anyone douht, were it oth- American competition has thus compdled 
envise, that the policy of free-trade, in an increase of free-trade wages, which 
Epite of the moral sublimity now claim- must be concpdpd, or their best men would 
ed for it. would be swiftly changed, desert the manufacturers, and the latter, 
,\ hether the Tory or the Liberal party it should be confessed, do not seem to be 
were in power. British wealth, however, grateful to the American promoters of 
was founded upon the most stubborn meas- such good works. 
ures of pJ"Otpction that the world has ever It follows that tIle British workmen 
known. which were only diseontinuf'd after have derin'd and still derÏ\'e an imnwnse 
they had accomplished their chief and benpfit from tl1e system of Amerimn pro- 
great pst work-the general perfection and tection. 'Ve claim no merit for this, hp- 
supremacy of tlwir manufactures-as pro- cause we also "have legislated for our 
tection, with an enterprising people, is own benefit and are satisfied with the 
designed to accomplish. Protection was henefits we have receivc(l." The number 
no longer ncedpd, hut cheap bread and of British immigrants to the Pnited 
cheap wages wen' the British problem to States, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
be solW'd hy frce-trade. 18SR, was lil.l41, more heing from Eng- 
Ureat Britain formerly not only exact. lan<1. than from any other part of the 
cd heavy protective duties from merchan- kingdom, and a largp proportion being 
dise imported into her home territories, meehanies and skilled workmen. This 
Imt shf' pitilessly monopoli7.f'd both the dops not ine1urlp th(' many thousands ar- 
export and import trade of her nUlUpr- riving through the ba('k door of C'anadn, 
ous eolonies-drawing sustf'nanee from the of whom no ac('oun1 is made. This eease- 
hosoms of hpr own daughters, from which less flow of British immigrants supplies 
the fortunes and titlps of many great fam- a multitude of potential reasons whv 
mes were erpated and tllP mercantile pow- wagps in England" llave beeomp hoth gpn- 
er of the kingdom established. These prally anù absolutely higher, and greatly 
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!Jigher, under free-trade:' 
lr. MeKay may cent. \Yhy go back so far ,,'hen the com. 
not have been entirely accurate as to the plete enjoyment of free-trade is only claim- 
wages paid in "ïgan, though there is un- ed for less than thirty years? It would 
limited proof on the geJH'ral subject of the possibly be more fair to a
Slml(' that much 
great disparity of British \vages wlwn of the ad\-ance claimed may have occurred 
compared with .American; but the living long before the era of free-trade. In 
testimony of these thousands of BritisÌl America we go back further tlHlll 18GO 
immigrants is an incontestable support to claim an advance of more than double 
of the American contention of protection the amount specified in the wages of 
:Ig<linst all theories. laborers, both in factories a]](l on farms. 
,rorkmen in Great Britain, when out of But, as 1\[r. Gladstone does not insist 
uuployment, are said to have no resouree that wages arp 110t higher in _\merica 
but the workhouse, but American work- Hnrler protedion than in Great B,'itain 
men generally own their O\\"n houses, take under free-trade, it would seem superfluous 
their own newspapers, anù have money to offer statistical proofs of the wide 
in savings-banks. The increase in W.lgt.S difference known to exist and with 
under protection enormously increases the which the public on both 'sides of the 
power of consumption by wage-earners Atlantic are not altogether unfamiliar. 
and by their families, while free-trade only One fresh illustration of the difTerenct'!, 
increases the luxuries of the rich, and the however, may not be inopportune. The 
common people find them beyond their late great wage-strike of the I
ondon dock- 
reach. men was made to obtain an increase of 
Slavery in America, not caring for the one ppnny per hour - Gel. (12 cents), 
wages of labor, long wedded many South- instead of 5d. (10 cents). per hour-and 
ern Statl's to free-trade, but, having parted the increase of one penny per hour has 
from slavery, they are now fast finding bepn reckoned as a crowning victory. But 
reasons for a divorce from free-trade. the 'longsllOremen, employed in the same 
Free-trade dol's not enm profess regard kind of work on the docks of Xew York. 
for the wages of artisans. and is based are paid 30 cents an hour for day, and 
wholly on the idea of supplying the de- 40 cents an hour for night, work. Twplve 
mands of the consumer at the lowest cost. cents an hour was stoutly resisted in free- 
How the armies which delve in mines an...1 trade London. while 2;)0 per cent. high- 
work in mills and factories are fed amI er wages still prevail under protection 
housed, educated and paid, does not con- in New York. 
cern the "dismal sciencC''' of free-trade. Protectionists claim, as Bismarck 
-if only they can he cheaply paid. They claims, that protection puts the chief 
start in the race by challenging the com- burden upon the foreigner, who is com- 
petition of the lowest-paid laborers of peIled to pa
- the duty or gi\"c an equiya- 
all the world. That wages under free- lent by reducing the price of his products. 
trade, in such a race, can be equal to They also claim that, in the long run, 
wages under protection is glaringly pre- the consumers supply their wants at les-. 
po",terous. cost than would be possible without pro- 
}[r. Gladstone asserts that "in your teeted home competition. For example, 
protected trades profits are hard pressed years ago moquette carpets brought $5 to 
hy wages." The fair inference is-revers- 
6 per yard, but under protection. and 
ing the proposition-that profits of cap- owing to a loom invented b.v an 
\meric<1n. 
ital are not hard pressed by wages under they are now sold at $1.50 per yard and 
free-trade. In other words, wages must sometimC's for less. Rpsspmer steel rails 
be hanI pressed b
- free-trade, and this is in 18G7 brought $lüG per ton, but with 
painfully c-xhibited by the present abound- a protective duty the price in ISR.) 
ing strikes of British workmen. was only $28.50 per ton, and $27.;;0 
Mr. Gladstone gives Mr. Griffen as au- in 1888. From 1867 to 1888 there 
thority on British wages, and claims that were made in the lTnited States 1;;.- 
from 1833 to 1883 the wage>! paid on ex- 80
.011 tons of ste
l rails, and 1.25Ct.- 
portable manufacture... of Bradford and 8;)7 tons w
re imported. This new in- 
Huddersfield have advanced 20 and 30 per dustry gins employment to many thou- 
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a ted to increase the wages of agricultural 
labor equally with the wages of employf>s 
in manufactories, which shows that any 
pretence about unprotected labor is wholly 
false and intended by Alherican free-trad- 
ers only to deceive. 
We have no class legislation, and pro- 
tection protects one-half of the population 
no more than the other; wool as well as 
cloth. All of our people are now free to 
labor where they choose, where they C
1ll 
Earn the most and reccive the highest 
reward; and the man who to-day works 
on the farm may to-morrow, if he pleases, 
find employment in the mine, mill, or 
factory, and obtain the customary wage:'! 
awarded to like skill and service. 
Protection turns out not merely good 
work, but the best. Local competition 
always pushes the best to the frout. 
American locomotives are received in 
Australia, New Zealand, South America, 
and elsewhere, as equal to any in the 
world, and as cheap. Some British manu- 
facturers and traders stamp their cotton 
goods wi th American trade - marks, be- 
cause similar American goods, wherever 
known, fetch the highest price. House- 
furnishing- and saddlery, hardware, locks, 
joiners' tools, watches, silverware, jew- 
elry, paper of all kinds, and many other 
articles of American manufacture are 
often both superior to and cheaper than 
similar articles produced ahroad. Our 
agricultural implements are recognized 
cverywhere as the best invelltious of the 
age. American sewing--maf'llÏm's and car- 
riages easily take the If'ad of foreign 
fashions and foreip7l ma kcs. \Vhen 1\[1'. 
Gladstone presented to his forester an axe, 
he did not I'eck for onc of Engli:-;h ll1akf', 
but found the best and presented one of 
America n make. 
Mr. Gladstone declares that undf'r high 
duties they had the "worst corks in Eu- 
rope." This wa"! deplorahle. hut if they 
had only adopted the American remedy of 
Ow Maine law, they would not even have 
had 


sands of people, and presents only a single 
example of many showing the creation, 
as well as the increase, of the wage fund 
by protection. American railroads un- 
questionably obtained their steel rails in 
the aggregate at far less cost than would 
have been possible even with free rails and 
dependence upon foreign supply and for- 
eign prices. \Vhen the American demand 
in 18ï2 exceeded the home supply, the 
British price at once was advanced from 
2308. per ton to 3;)08., and again in 
1880 the British price was for the same 
reason advanced from 1708. per ton to 
2008. This shows how merciless would 
be the greed of foreigners were our manu- 
factures suspended for lack of protec- 
tion. 
Home manufactures planted in ever
- 
Sb...te alongside of the fannH largely 
save in distribution the heavy cost and 
'
aste of long transportatio
. Foreign 
merchandise landed at some I:!f'aport must 
be distributed at great expen:;e across the 
whole country, and e"ports of grain must 
be freighted from the remotest interior 
States to seaports and then across the 
Atlantic. Both of these outlays are either 
wholly avoided or greatly reduced by the 
presence of home manufactures, which 
are sold (their value being well known) 
by the wholesale, as wen as the retail, 
dealer for a much smaller commission 
than are foreign goods, of the cost and 
merit of which the public are ignorant. 
The immediate proximity to farmers of 
manufactures is an advantage so great 
that the holding-s of farmers, in every 
locality of America where such pro::o..imity 
exists, can readily be sold for more tÌlan 
30 per cent. above the price of land where 
manufactures have not been established, 
and annually yield a much larger income. 
Americans prefer to make a homp mar- 
ket for all of their ag-ricultural products, 
and not to depend upon uncertain and 
elusive foreign markets. Every ship-load 
of wheat or corn exported not only im- 
poverishes the fertility of the land whence 
it was taken, but tends to reduce both the "To stop for one bad cork the butler's pay," 
price abroad and at home. Free-trade in 
America would cripple, perhaps ruin, both as the demand for cork!'; would suddenly 
agriculture and manufactures, and pro- have been estopped. On our part, it is re- 
tection is accorded to both; for here it is membered that. prior to the development 
applied to both, and tends not only to of home manufactureR, America wa!'; forced 
shield them from harm, but has opcr- to accept such sorry foreign goods as were 
28-1 
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úffered, and here was the great dumping- 
place for inferior and Brummagem arti- 
cles, which, like .Pindar's razors, were 
.. made only to sell." Protection has 
brought relief from such opposition. 
1\11'. Gladstone would be humorous, and 
endeavors to plunge the advocates of pro- 
tection into the mire of a rcd'llctio ad 
absurdum by saying: 
.. If the pl"Oper object for the legislator 
is to keep and employ in his country the 
greatest possible amount of capital, then the 
British Parliament (exempli gratiô) ought to 
protect not only wheat, but pineapples." 


This tropical illustration, though dimmed 
by age and long service, shows that free- 
traders claim not only a monopoly of 
trade. but of common-sense. The pineap- 
ple argument may be dismissed as too far- 
fetched. 
But .Mr. Gladstone appears fond of ex- 
tremes, and pursues the subject by adding 
the following: 


In medio tutissimus ibis' In their hard- 
Inessed corn, iron, cotton, and silk indus- 
tries, are there not many Englishmen 
ready to say of free-trade, .. Good Lord, 
deliver us"? 
Certainly 1\Ir. Gladstone has a fondness 
for the logic of exheme cases, and he 
asks, in relation to the greater profit in 
keeping labor and capital at home, this 
question: 
.. But if this really is so, if there be this 
inborn fertility in the principle itself, why 
are the several States of the Union precluded 
from applying it within their own respective 
borders ?" 


If this were asked with the expectation 
of serious consideration, it might be an- 
swered that local tariffs between the States 
would not only be ine
pedient, but im- 
possible to enforce, and they are properly 
superseded by the far better protection 
afforded by the general government. As 
a nation, we are one gn>at family, or, as 
he calls us, " a world, and not a very little 
world," where each one of the members 
contributes to the general welfare, where 
free-trade has a special and exceptional 
domain for its proper development, and 
where its results are bcneficent. As de- 
pendet1cies of Great Britain, we were an- 
nually robbed and had no protection, and 
therefore declal'ed our independence. It 
It may be observed, "in the sphere of phi- was a great point through thc union then 
losophy," that in the case of fire, water, establishcd to escape local State briffs, 
und air, though all are useful servants, no and national protection was sccured in 
one would say of either, "You cannot have our very earliest legislative acts. 
too much of it." The supporters of Amer- It may not be impertinent now to offer 
ican protection, on their guard against all a Roland for an Oliver, and to inquire, 
suicidal extremes, propose to reduce, as if there be inborn fertility in the prin- 
they have reduced, protective legislation, ciple of free-trade, why it is not benef- 
where'"er and whenever Uie prosperity of icently applied to the senral large and 
their countI-ymen requires it, and are 
n populous colonies of Great Britain by the 
110 danger of heing burned or drowned by omnipotence of the British Parliament. 
protection, though they cannot escape an Surely a measure of tllÍs transcendf'nt im- 
occasional gust of free-trade from the portance, which keeps her legislators cou- 
trade-winds across the _\tlantie. stantly awake looking with anxious pity 
Evidently l\fr. Gladstone would enforce after the fiscal and moral interests of tllp 
the reverse of his proposition, or that United States, should not permit them to 
<<you cannot have too much of" free-trade: sleep when it equally concerns (to borrow 
doubtless feeling that other nations can- Mr. Gladstone's phrases) the traste, rob- 
not have too much of it to suit Great b(,1"Y, and imrJOsition that are so rampant 
Britain. If Í1'ee-tr
de is one of the moral in British colonies and dependencies--em- 
"jrtues, however, as seems to be claimed, bracing one-seventh of the land surface 
is it not rather reckless, "in the 8phcre of the globe and nearly one-fourth of it'5 
of morals," to disregard the wisdom of population. "'Vhy beholdcst thou the 
classic ages handed down by the axiom, mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con- 
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"If protection be, as its champions (or 
victims) hold, in itself an economical good, 
then it holds in the sphere of production the 
same place as bf'longs to truth in the sphere 
of philosophy, or to virtue in the sphere of 
morals. In this case, you cannot have too 
much of it; so that, while mere protection 
is economical good in embryo, such good finds 
its full development only in the probibition 
of foreign trade." 
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prodigious market for British manufact- 
ures, and that absorbing advantage hides 
everything beyond. But it will not b
 
forgotten that the l.eaders of Great 
Britain, he proudly eminent among them, 
not very long since were quite willing 
that such primacy as we then alone en- 
joyed on the American continent should 
be nullified and overthrown, and for thei, 
unlawful aid in that direction made an 
atonement of $15.000,000. 
Rut :Mr. Gladstone plainly and bluntlJ 
builds all of his castles in the air relat- 
ing- to our primacy upon our producing 
more wheat, corn, cotton, and mineral oil"" 
for foreign C
pOl"t, and says that we should 
not invest "in mills or factorics to pro- 
duce yarn or cloth which we could obtain 
more cheaply from abroad." It foIImrs 
that he would have the primacy wholly 
restricted to agricultural exports, and is 
oblivious of the fact-while his own coun- 
try furnishes a very limited aud about thc 
only foreign market-that our present 
exports of these products operate advNse- 
ly upon our agricultural interests, and 
that the policy of American protection 
is vigorously maintained in ordcr to create 
a larg-cr body of commmcrs at home and 
to give to agriculture higher rewards. 
\Yhy should not America have its own 
homc markets? Surely nature is not 
against it, morality is not against it, and. 
if free-trade science is against it. so much 
the worse for the science. \\'e mu:,;t 
make the market we do uot and can- 
"-hen a1] the great markets of the world not ch.ewhere find. 'Ye have found that 
are dQ'ing up as to imports of manufaet- often less has been obtained for a very 
ures, and are being supplit'd hy their own large export of cotton than for a me- 
homc products. how is it pos..:;ible that the (lium or smaller one, showing that an 
rnited Sta tes would not, as a rival, injurc ('xces
ive crop pa
's the least profit. 
British trade by coming to the front and Somc of our "'estern States have al
o 
taking the place and primacy which '1.t found the largest crop of corn 1ll1l
t 
pres(,JlÌ I)('long to Great Rritaiu? Tlwir valuallle a'3 tlH'ir ch('ape
t fu('l. aIllI 
gov(,J"Iuu('nt is making amhitious eO'orts the wheat crop in some of our Tl'ITitorip.... 
in ewry quarter of thc glohp to obtain like that of tlw apple l'18ewl1<'re. wlwn 
an increasc of its foreign trade. and, if w'ry large, pays little more than for tIll' 
that is now diminishing-, or insufficient harvesting. 
for one, how can it lip l'nough for two, 13(',\'ond tIt is. Russia, Rg
pt, Tndia, and 
or for both En
laJlII amI .\nH'rica? otllPr l'Ounh-i('s lean- us to supply only a 
Of coun..e l\I
'. (nad"tonp is sinc('re. Tf(' pit iful share of an.\' dpfi(.ipncy of Eu- 
is among the fir
t, if not the foremost. of rOlwan food crops. and that at the mini. 
lo
al EngIislmwn, and eouId not be in- mllm priees. South America. auel our 
dlI('('d to advocate any measurp that woulrl gn-at American dpsert, imprond by 11'- 
not b('Jwfit 11is own country. He sees that rigation. may also soon prov(' the marvpls 
free-trade with 
\mcrica would offer a of thc age in the production of food crops. 
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siderest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye?" Is it possible that :àlr. Gladstone 
should have been unmindful of these great 
possessions-virgin fields for the planting 
of unadulterated free-trade-when he pen- 
ned the following eloquent sentence? 


.. There opens before the thinking mind 
when this supreme question is propounded a 
vista so transcending all ordinary limitations 
as requÏl'es an almost preterhuman force and 
expansion of the mental eye in order to em- 
brace it." 


America won the battle for the colonists 
in 17ïG, when they were not sufl'ered by 
Great Britain to work in the more refined 
manufactures even for their own COll- 
sumption. The erection of steel-furnacc;;; 
Hnd slit-mi1ls in any of her American 
plantations was prohibited. The exporta- 
tion from one province to another l:>y 
water, or even the carriage Ly land upon 
110rsebaek or in a cart, of hats, wool, and 
woollen goods of thp produce of America 
was also wholly prohibited. "\Ve have 
changed all that. 
Mr. Gladstone is pleased to say 


"That in international transactions the 
British nation for the present enjoys a com- 
mercial primac
': that no country in the 
world shows any capacity to wrest it from 
us, except it be America: that, if America 
shall frankly adOI)t and steadily maintain 
a system of free- trade, she will by degrees, 
perhaps not slow dpgrpes. outstrip us in 
the race, and will probably take the place 
which at prf'sent bplongs to us: hut that sho 
will not injure us by the operation." 
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A n increase of the supply from any quar- 
ter would in!-itantly depress forcign prices, 
leaving for \merican ('\:ports 108s('8 in- 
stead of protits; and our fanning inter- 
ests, with incrf'as('d cmps and without an 
increase of COJlSIIIllPrS, would sink to thG 
len'l of thOl:,e now so greatly df'pressed 
in Great Britain. Again, if, as suggested, 
WI" Were no longer to protect and support 
hOlne manufactures, or investments in 
.. mills and factories," but put our home 
market of !).j Iwr cent. in limho, or the 
paradise of fools, in order to increase the 
5 per cent. (not including cotton) which 
we occasionally have of such exports, how 
long would it be before the prices of the 
products of foreign "mills and factories" 
would mount far above the present cur- 
rent rates in America? Our manufactures, 
outside of household industries. amounted 
in IS80 to $.),;
()!I,57!).I!)]. and it is esti- 
mated will reach $7.000.000.000 in HmO. 
\Ycre we to sUlTPIl(If'r this unmatched field 
to free-trade, the imlllensc capital investf'J 
must be largely saf'rificed, and thousands 
of laborers turned adrift, "the world all 
before them where to choose." Europeans, 
with their 


.. discontent 
Made glorious summer," 


American to point to the fact that 1111' 
Unit<'d States since 1860, llotwithshmding 
the bOIlUlllf'sS los8rs of Loth North anù 

outh in the late war, has much more 
than douhl('d its wealth and population, 
and since I Hli.) has relluced its public debt 
by the large sum of $1,(i9:
,42ü,676, so that 
our yearly interest t'harge 1>C1- capita 
was in 1888 only 03 cents. while Ulat of 
Great Britain was $:J.7.) per capita, or 
nearly six times as much. 'Vhen any 
equal prosperity shall be visible amon
 
the people of Great Britain, it may h
 
prop('r to meditate on the fplicities of free- 
trade. In this debt-pa
.ing race for the 
primacy, the British are just now only 
in sight, and Amerimns are not hard. 
pressed by any riyals. 
Free-trade misf'rahly fails to offer re- 
munerative employulPut or any vitality 
to the forces of the great mass of the 
people, and tl1(' wastf' of latent power is 
enormous. Thf' diyision of the British 
population according to occupation. as set 
forth in thf'ir own statistical publications 
of 188fJ, was: 


Agricultural and industrial...... 10.818.20G 
Indefinite, unoccupied, and non- 
productive .................. 1
,ïO
,i45 


would rush to fill the Yoid with their prod- Is not free-trade responsible for thi!'! ex- 
ucts, upon their own terms, and for them traordinary excess of the non - productiye 
a new world would have been discovered population? These plethoric millions of 
by free-trade. mere drones sm:ely cannot aU be justlJ" 
Purchasers of home products are sure charged to the aristocracy. 
to retain capital for the wage fund of It will be proper to inquire. What is 
laborers in their own country and keep it the practical system of British free-trade, 
in circul3tion: but when purchases are which Americans are so urgently pressed 
made abroad the capital goes to a bourn by British statesmen, and by others who 
whence it never returns. are not statesmen, to adopt? It may have 
The increment of capital employed in worked well or ill for Great Britain; but 
Rritish manufactures is apparently be- what is there about it that should lead 
coming unsatisfactory and doubtful. If Americans to renounce the legislative prec- 
this were not so, why are there so many edents and the wisdom of their fathers, 
millions of British C'apital at the present and to abandon the highway of their past 
moment f]f'pin
 from their free-tmde and Pl'esent matchless prosperity in order 
home and runnin
 to and fro in America to follow a later-born experiment of our 
as supplimnts for any random employ- foremost rival in commerce and manu fact- 
ment? Eyidently the wage fund for Eng- ures? "I fear the Greeks even when 
Iish workmen would appear to be unstablf' they hring gifts." 
and on the wing. To answer the question. we are limited 
As to the charge of waste in practical to a survey of the solitary British exam- 
protection, it wouM be equaHy just to ple, for no other nation treat!'! free-trade 
charge the blessings of the falling rain as anything bettf'r than a delusion and 
and the heat of the summer sun with un- a snare. Free-trade opens in Great Brit- 
due waste. It will be sufficient for an ain by levying a tariff duty on imported 
2
ï 
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manufactured tobacco of 84 cents to 92 many Uriarean arms clutching at the 
cents per lb.; on unmanufactured tobacco, pockets of tlw people. 
104 to llû cents per lb.; on cigars, $1.32 This onerous s,ystem of taxation is made 
per lb.; on tea, l
 cents per lb.; on neee!-.!-.ëlry by frec-trade, and by the pon- 
cofree, 3 cents per lb.-if ground or pre- derous British public .deht. The public 
pared, 4 cents pcr lb.; on cocoa, raw, 
 debt of the United States, less cash in 
cents per lb.-if manufactured, 4 cel 1 ts the treasury, is $1,Oû3,004,894, while in 
per lb. Among other items subject to Ib88 the debt of Great Britain, with about 
duty are currants, figs, raisins, plums, half as much population, was fï05,5ï 5,- 
prunes, soap, pickles, varnish, wine, gin, Oï3, or $3,527,8ï5,;
G;)-almost three and 
and all other spirits. These duties, it wiII a half times that of the lTnited States. 
be observed, bear heavily upon laboring Reyenue for the support of government 
people, who consume not less than 90 must be had, but the British system pre- 
per cent. of the articles from which the sents its Revolutionary odium, and Ameri- 
largest part of British tariff revenue is cans have lost nothing of their ancient 
obtained. The so-caned revenue duty on rcpugnance for stamp and excise taxes. 
tobacco, supplied from America, amounts The Fnited 
tates, however, is paying olT 
to at least 1,500 per cent. The duty on its public debt upon the canter, and 
tea and coffee is the same upon the rai
es its revpnue by duties on imports, 
lowest grade as upon the highest and scarcely ff'lt by taxpayers, but which are 
choicest varieties. The free-trade idea a great f'ncouragement to home indus- 
is to place duties on articles not pro- tries, and so levied that the foreign pro- 
duced at home, instead of on such as are ducer must pay for his entrance to our 
or ought to be produced there, and is the market. Peddlers are made to pay a 
reverse of the American idea. license to sell their "truck" by each and 
But this model free-trade tariff failed to every State; and why should not the 
yield (in 1888) more than $Ð8,150,000 of foreigner, exempt from all local taxes, 
revenue. being only a little more than one- who seeks to sell his products not merely 
quarter part of the sum ($3ï8,300.000) re- in one State, but througllOut the whole 
qui red for the ordinary support of the Pnion, be required to pay for tIu: 
British government, and our British privilege? 
friends are compelled annually to exhaust Great Britain has an annual deficiency 
all the resources of extreme taxation to of food products, and it scems necessar,v 
eover the enormous deficiency of thrice to obtain a foreign supply for more than 
DS much more. one-half of her people. \\Tithout the com- 
This di!ìmal but inexorable sequence mand of the sea for transportation thi"" 
of the free - trade system has been in supply might be cut off; and, to obtain 
America studiously kept out of Right, means of purchasing- it, it is also neces- 
where it fore\Ter should be, except in the sary to export manufactures and under- 
emf'rgE"ncy of a great war, and it will be sen all competitors in foreign markets, or 
enough now to catalog-uf' its many sore her people must go without their daily 
titlf's. Supplemental to British free-trade. food. 
and inseparable from it, win Lf' found Free-trade appeared to flourish lIntH 
the following: A land amI house tax, paid it encountered too lllany protectÌ\Te tariffs 
hy pceupiers as well as by owners; a tax of other nations, now lmi\'ersal, and un- 
on legacies and sUl'cessiolls; a stamp tax likely to be abolished. They are Gibral- 
011 bills of exchange, receipts, and patents; tars that everywhere frown upon those 
a tax on carriages, horses, man-SerVfiJlts, who are plotting to supersede and destroy 
guns, and dogs; an exc>ise on gin and all the hOUlC industrics of otl1<'r pc>ople. 
other spirits; amI a tax on inconlf's. The British free-tradc>rs have found it hard 
woes of our rc>hdlion gave us all Ow ex- to kick against such pricks, and now blPg 
pc>rience in this sad line of taxation we the help of America. 
shall ever covet. Only a nation strug- "No other country," :Mr. Gladstone 
gling to preserve its existence, or to pro- says of America, "has the same free 
tect its people from famine and sudden choice of industrial pursuits, the same 
death, would be willing to tolerate so option to lay hold not on the good merely, 
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but on the best." And yet. this free ventive faculty of the people surpassing aU 
choice, which gives to our people the con- the world, and sums up as follows: 
trol of all their natural forces, he would 
now limit, and give no option of mills 
and factOl'ies. America does not thrust its 
industrial theories upon Great Britain, 
and will be happy whether protection or 
free-trade shall prevail there. The large 
subsidies that are paid to British ships 
for carrying foreign mails far transcend 
what that service might be obtained for Yet in the face of all this, with a con- 
if free - trade were allowed with foreign tinent instead of an island, with twice 
competitors, and the annual sums also the population of Great Britain, and with 
paid to large and fast-going steamers, to more of the natural aptitudes for the 
be utilized first for trade and second for widest fields of manufactures than can 
war purposes when needed, furnish ex. be claimed even for the people from whom 
am pIes in the highest fields of protection; we sprang, 1\11'. Gladstone would place 
and we only lament and criticise our own "the most innntive nation in the world" 
short-comings in the same service. in subservience to British free-trade, and 
Notwithstanding our ancient family dif- confine the American people to the pro- 
ficulties, Great Britain must be credited duction of cotton, corn, meats, and min- 
with mOl'e chapters of glory than of shame, eral oils, and have them abandon more 
and America is now more firmly and tender- millions of manufactures than àre annual- 
ly attached to her people than to those of ly produced by Great Britain herself, and 
any other nation, and should be claimed sink all ambitions for the protection of 
as their best and most powerful friend, any products "we could obtain more 
more especia1Jy sinee Great Britain seems cheaply from abroad." The anti-climax of 
to be step by step Americanized by the ex- the argument is rather conspicuous, and 
tension of the right of suffrage. 8tiU we the American people wiU he in no mood 
are now asked, in substance, to plod COIl- to trail with a "broken wing" their 
tentedly with hand-labor, to raise corn ambition in the dust, and will surrender 
and pasture herds, to dismiss our artisans, neither their manhood nor the bountiful 
and fon'go machinery and aU the forces of gifts of nature. 
steam-engines, without which no nation, After aU the economical arguments 
either in peace or war, can hope to be against protection appear to have been 
great or even independent. The selfish- concluded, but not without some mis- 
ness of those who nwrely seek an extension givings as to their efficiency, l\Ir. Glad- 
of British bade may ask for this, but not stone summons to his aid for the final 
those who more prize American power and assault all the terrors of denunciation. 
Amprican fraternity. In Europe, Great He cannot finish what he calls his "in- 
Britain, if not misrepresented, has no dictment against protection" until he has 
aBies, amI, among all first-class pow- anathemati7.ed it as "morally as weU as 
ers, not one eaI'nest friend. "
ou1d it economically bad "-not that all protec- 
not be a blunder for even British free- tionists are bad, but that the system tends 
tradprs to promote our acceptance of a to harden all "ipto positive selfishness." 
policy that would he sure to reduce the This is an indictment with which aU na- 
Pnited States to the rank of a second-rate tions are graciously covered e"'(cept the 
power? British, and the British may stand up 
l\fr. Gladstone bestows lofty praise upon and thank God that they "are not as 
the unrivaBed strength of our country hy other men are, extortioners, unjust. 
an eloquent recital of the American advan- aùulterers, or even as this publican." The 
tages over aB nations, of our immense world. however, wiU be slow to believe that 
territory where there is nothing that the free-trade was adopted, or is now upheld. 
soil would refuse to yield, the rare excpl- for any other reason than its supposed 
lenC'P of the c1imatp, the vast extent of advantages, not to moral, hut to British 
coal and other mineral resources, the in- material and trading, interests. If any 
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.. I suppose there is no other country of 
the whole earth in which, if we C'ombine to- 
gether the sul"face and that which is below 
the surface, t\ature has been so bountiful 
to man. '.rhe mineral resources of our Britan- 
nic Isle have, without question, principally 
contributed to its commercial pre eminence. 
But when we match them with those of 
America, it is Lilliput against Brobdingnag." 



nation has exhibited more of purely finan- 

Üd seltlshlH'i:'S than embroiders t he his- 
tory of some British administrations, it 
has not been recorded. This part of the 
indictment again!:-t protection is as 
gratuitous as it \'ould he to ðay that not 
all free-traders are liars, but the 8yst!'m 
tends to harden all into po:5Ïtive falsifi- 
cation. Though we might highly ap- 
preciate the good opinion of ::\Ir. Gladstone, 
he leayes us in no doubt that it cannot 
he won unless we "frankly adopt and 
8teadily maintain a system of free-trade." 
"-e must, however, frankly and stNtdily 
maintain that the terms are too ð.orbi- 
tant. 
In his pathetic p),.llOl"tation to Ampricans 
on the selfishness and moral aspects of the 
qnestion, urging protectionists to be good 
as well as great, Mr. Gladstone forgets 
he and his countrymen are not entirply 
without sin, and nWJ' not, therefore, cast 
the first stone across the Atlantic eyen 
to hit Americans. But others haye not 
forgotten that free - trade was begotten 
hy greed for the trade of the world, that 
it was the British war power which forced, 
and continues to force, the opium trade 
upon China, by which the Indian gOYern- 
ment obtains an annual income of nearly 
$40.000,000; that the religion of Great 
Britain, politically established, may have 
something too much of perfunctúry sup- 
port through the union of Church and 
State; that its laws of primogeniture were 
ordained to make the first-born rich and 
all the rest of the family poor; and 
that the soil of tIle United Kingdom is 
in fewer hands than that of any other 
country in Europe. 
To refute the charge against protection 
of a tendency to selfishness and lack of 
morality, Ameriean protpctionists may. 
with more pleasure than is afforded hv 
showing that free-traders occupy a glns's 
housp, turn the light on all tlwir past 
history, and offf'r the eYÏdencp of tllP 
equality of their laws and C'iti:zenship. the 
uprooting of Uw inhf'ritpd laws of primo- 
gpuiture, t1w UIlivprsal pducation through 
('ommon schools, the lilJt'ral and ðponta- 
neon" support of Christian churches, the 
extinction of human slavprv ori rr inally Morrill, I"oT ::\I(YRICK, financier; born 
planted hy UlP motlwr-eountry, tI
e free in Re1grade, :Me., May 3, 1813; admittf'd 
homestf'nds to the landless, the disband- to the bar of :Maine in 1839; elected to the 
mf'nt of our vast armies at the close of State lerrislature in 1854; president of Ule 
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the late war, and their prompt rcturn 
to the peaceful pursuits of life, the na- 
tional magnanimity exhibited after yic- 
tory 0\ cr rebellion, the payment of our 
puhlic debt even befor.e it ið due, the 
liheral pensions to tllO
e who ha\e sufff'red 
in patriotic 
enil'e (perhaps annually ('),.- 
l'l'l'ùillg for like scrvicc::i. all British ap- 
propriations for the last century), Ow 
higher diI:,rnity and respect accorded to 
women, the paternal care of the poor, 
as well as of the insane, the Llind, and 
deaf-mutes, and the general absence of 
all beggars. 
We appeal finally from 1\[r. Gladstone 
to 1\1r. James Bryce, the author of The 

{mcrican COllL11wnll:calth, whose work has 
a heady placed him in the rank of Gibbon, 
l\lotlf'Y, and De TocqueYille. CnIike 1\1r. 
Gladstone--except that he is also a mem- 
her of the British Parliament-he is not 
a partisan, and has devoted years to t1lP 
8tmly of the United States and its people. 
visiting every State of the Union for the 
sole purpose of impartiality and historic 
veracity. That 
I.'. Bryce is competent 
authority on questions of the morals and 
selfishness of Americans, none win dis- 
pute. Retting forth American character- 
istics, he says: 


"They are a moral and well-conducted 
people." 
"Thf' averag'f' of tf'mperance, cbastity, 
truthfulness, and gf'neral probity is some- 
what higher than In any of the great nations 
of EUl"Ope." 
"Xowbere are so many philanthropic and 
reformatory agencies at work." (Yol. ii., 
pages 247 and 248.) 
"In works of active beneficence no coun- 
try has surpassed. perhaps none bas equalled, 
tbe rnited States." (rage 57
.) 


1\Ir. Bryce concludes his great work in 
the following pregnant words: 
"America has still a long vista of Yf'ars 
strf'tching before bel' in which sbe will pu- 
joy conditions more auspicious than England 
('au count upon. And that Amel'Ïca marks 
tllP highest lpvpl, not only of material wp1l- 
bping, but of Intelligem>f' and happiness. 
which the race haR ypt attainf'(l. will be the 
judgment of those who look not at the 
favored few for whose benefit the world seems 
hitherto to have framed Its institutions, but 
at tbe whole body of the people." 
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State Senate in 1856; elected 
governor in 1857; and was 1:nit- 
ed States Senator from 1860 un- 
til hi
 appointment as Secretary 
of the Treasury in 18ï6. He 
di{'d in Augusta, Me., Jan. 10, 
ISS
. 
Morrill Tariff, so called from 
its author, JUSTIX S. :\IomuLL 
(q. 1).). See TARIFF'. 
Morris, CHARLES, naval offi- 
cer; born in \Yoodstock, Conn., 
July 26, 1784; entered the navy 
in JulJ', In}!), and helped in the 
destruction of the Ph ilodclJÞhio 
at Tripoli. In the encounter be- 
tween the ('O/lst it ul ion and U IICt"- 
rièrr he was sevcrelJ' woundcd. 
In 1814, ,,,hilc he COlllllUllHled the 
frigate John _1datUs, he took her 
up the Penobscot River for re- 
pairs, was blockaded there, and 
on the approach of the British 
he destroyed her. In 18
5 he 
commanded the frigate Brandy- 
'icine, which conveyed Lafayette back to 
Europe after his \'isit to this country. 
He was constantly employed in the public 
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service, afloat or ashore, and at the time 
of his death in \Yashington, Jan. 27, IS.j6, 
was chief of the bureau of ordnance aml 
hydrography. He had the super- 
vision of the Kaval Academy at 

\nnapolis for several years. His 
remains lie in the Oak Hill 
Cemetery in \Vashington, and over 
thf'm is a neat white marble monu- 
ment. 
Morris, CLARA, actress; born in 
Cleveland, 0., in 1848; joined the 
baIlet corps in the Academy of 
:Music there in 1861, and soon be- 
came leading juvenile lady. She 
took the part of leading lady at 
\Vood's Theatre, Cincinnati, in 
186Ð; joined Daly's }.'ifth A\Cnne 
company in New York in 1870; 
and afterwards achieved great HlIC- 
ef'SS in emotional rôlcs, especiaIl,r 
as Camille; Alixe: Miss l\Iulton: 
?IIercy Merrick in Tlt(' X('w 1[0[/- 
dnlrn: ('ora in //_1 rtirl(' P, etc. 
:-:he has contributed to the St. 
Nicholas; North .1merican Hr'- 
"ic/I': TJa{lic.q' Home Journal, f'tC'. 
Morris, GEORGE POPE, journal- 
ist and poet; horn in Philadelphia. 
1'a., Oct. 10, lRO
; in early lift> 
made 
cw York his residence, amI 
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CHARLES MORRIS. 



contributed verses to the newspapers 
when he was fifteen years of age. He 
edited and published the ]..-cw rork JIirror 
in 1823-42, and in 1843 was asso- 
ciated with 1\athaniel P. Willis in the 
publication of the .:.Yew J1irror, and after- 
wards (1844) in the daily Evenin!1 J1irror. 
In 1845 he began the Xational Prcss, and 
in 1846 the Home Journal. Mr. Morris 
achieved great popularity as a song- 
writer. His lyrics are very numerous, one 
of the hcst known being Woodman, SP(O"C 
that tree. In 1823 he wrote a drama, 
Briercliff, in five acts, founded upon c,"cub; 
oÎ the .American Revolution. It was per- 
formed forty successive nights, and paid 
the author $3.300. In 1842 he wrote an 
opera entitled The Maid of Saxony. A 
brief catalogue of :Morris's best songs may 
be found in Allibone's Dictionary of Brit- 
ish und A.merican A.uthors. \\ïlliam 
Howitt, after speaking of the beauty and 
na turalnC'ss of :Morris's lo\'e-songs, gi \'e:5, 
in the following words, a. generous touch 
of the character of all of his writings: 
"He has ne\"er attempted to robe vice in 
b('aut,v; and, as has been well l"emarked, 
hi5 lays can bring to the cheek of purity 
no blui'h but that of pleasure." He is 
properly called" the song-writer of 
\mer- 
ita." He died in Kew York (,ity, July but accompanied the letter of recall with 
6, ISG4. '" prinlt(' one, e:\.pressing his satisfaction 
Morris, GOFYERNEPR, law,}'('r; born in with Morris's diplomatic <'olHluct. This 
l\lorrisania, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1752; grad- lettcr, sent hy a TIritish ve"ispl, {I'll into 
uat('d at King's College (now Columbia the hands of the French government, and 
L'ni\ersity) in lïliS; admitted to the bar greatly increasf'd the suspicion with which 
in 1 iïl, and soon acquired great repu- the American administration \Vas rpgard- 
tation as a lawyer. One of the committee ('(1. To allay that suspicion. \Vashington 
that drafted the constitution of the State Rent l\ionro(', an a\'owed friend of the 
of New York, a member of Congress from FrenC'h Rf'\"olutionists, aR l\lorris's suc- 
1 ii7 to 1780, and one of the most useful cessor. Mr. Morris aftC'rwards tra\"elled 
of committe('men in that body, he gained in Europe, and in ] in8 returned to tht' 
much politiC'al influf'nce. In liiD he puh- United States. In 1800 ll(' was ehospn 
lished a pamphlet containing Ob8c/'eations United States Senator. lIe was OIW of 
nn the American Rceolution. In liSl he the early advocates of the construction 
was the assistant of Robert Morris, the of the Erie Canal, and chairman of the 
superintendent of finance. After living canal commi
sion from lRIO until his 
in Philadelphia six years, he purchased death in Morrisania, N. Y., Nov. 6. 18Ht 
(li8G) the estate of Morrisania from his Morris, LEWIS, statesman; bom in 
brother, and made it his rf'sidenee after- New York City, in 1671; son of Richard 
wards. Prominent in the convention that Morris. an officer in Cromwell's army, 
framed the national Constitution. he put who, after settling in New York, purchased 
that instrument into the literary shape (1650) the tract on which )[orrisania was 
in which it was adopted. In lifll he subsequently built. Lewis was judge of 
was sent to l,ondon as private agent of the 
l1preme ('ol1rt of New Jersey, atHI 
the United States, and from 1792 to a member of the council; for seycral years 
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1 ïfl4 was American minister to France. He 
had seen lllany of the phases of the 
French Hevolution, and with a tantalizing 
coolness had pursued \Yashington's policy 
of neutrality towards Ft"ance and Eng- 
land. This course offended the ardent 
French republicans, and when making 
out the letters recalling Genet, the com- 
mittee of public safety, in which Robes- 
pierre and his associates were predomi- 
nant, solicited the recall of Morris. For 
reasons of policy thc President complied, 
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:Morris espoused the cause of the colonies, 
and was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775. On July 2, 1776, he voted 
against the resolution for independence, 
and on the 4th he refused to vote on the 
Declaration because he considered the 
movement premature. \Vhen it was adopt- 
ed, he signed it. 
Hard money was lacking to pay the 
bounties offered by the Congress when 
\Vashington attempted to recruit his army 
(December, 1776). It was an urgent ne- 
cessity at a critical moment. The Con- 
gress had just ordered the issue of $.'},OOO,- 
000 in paper money, hut the credit of that 
body was already so low that many good 
relJlIhlicans refused to take that currency. 
\Vashington applied to Morris, whose 
credit stood high as we]] as his skiII 
as a financier, for a large sum in hard 
money. Morris doubted his ability to 
raise it. In a desponding mood he left 
his counting-room at a late hour, musin

, 
as he walked, on the subject of the requisi- 
tion. He met a wealthy member of the 
Society of Friends, to whom he made 
known his wants. "Robert, what secu- 
rity canst thou give?" asked the Friend. 
"]vIy note and my honor," Morris re- 
plied. "Thou shalt have it!" was the 
response of the Quaker; and the next 
day Morris wrote to \Vashington, "I was 
up early this morning to despatch a sup- 
ply of $30,000 to your excellency." 
He Rerved in f'ongreRs at different times 
during the war, and at the same time was 
largely engaged in managing the financial 
affairs of the country, making use of 
his personal credit to support the public 
eredit. \Vith other citi7:ens he establish- 
ed a bank in Philadelphia in 1780, by 
which mean!'! the army was hugely sus- 
tained. In 1781 he supplied almost every- 
thing to carryon the campaign against 
CornwaIli!'!. When "Washington recf'ived 
a letter from Count de Grasse saying 
that he couId not yet leave the \Vest In- 
dies, Morris was at headquarters at Dobh's 
FC'rry witl) RichaJd Pf'ters, secretary of 
the board of war. The commander-in- 
chief was Rorely disappointed, for he saw 
littIe chance of success against the Brit- 
of Philadelphia, and in 17;)4 entered into ish at New York without the aid of a 
partnership with his son. At the begin- FrenC'h fleet. He instantly conceived the 
ning of the Rf'volution it was the largest campaign against Cormva11i!'!. Turning 
commercial house in Philadelphia. Mr. to Peters, he said, "\Vhat can you do 
293 


was chief-juRtice of New York and New 
Jersey, and governor of New Jersey from 
lï38 to 1746. He died in Kingsbury, N. J., 
l\Iay 21, lï46. His son, ROBERT HUNTER 
(born about 1700; died Jan. 27, 17(4), 
was chief-justice of New Jersey for twenty 
years, and for twenty-six years one of the 
council. 
Morris, LEWIS, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Morrisania, 
N. Y., in 1726; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1746, and was in Congress in 
177.3, serving on some of the most im- 
pOl.tant committees. To him was assigned 
the delicate task of detaching the Western 
Indians from the British interest, and 
early in 1776 he resnmed his seat in Con- 
gress. His fine estate near New York 
was laid waste by the British. In 1777 he 
left Congress, was in the State legislat- 
ure, and became major-general of the mili- 
tia. Three of his sons were soldiers in the 
Continental army. He died in l\Iorrisania, 
N. Y., Jan. 22, 1798. 
Morris, ROBERT, financier, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; born 
in England, Jan. 20, 1734; came to Ameri- 
ca at the age of thirteen years; entered 
the mercantile house of Charles \ViIIing, 
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for me?" "\Vith money, everything; Morris (holding the rank of major) reo 
\\ithout it, nothing," replied the ::;cC1"e- tired from the army in 17ti-t, a 1111 took 
tary, at the sallie time turning an anx- a seat in the e
ecutiYC l'ouncil of New 
ious look towards l\Iorris, who com pre- York late in that 
'ear. 
\dhering to the 
hended the expression. "Let me know British crown, when the Uev.lution came 
the sum 
'ou want," said the superinteml- his property and that of his wiff' wpre con- 
ent of finance. \Vashington soon handell fiscated, and at the }Jeace he retired, with 
him estimates. l\Iorris borrowed $
O,UOO his family, to :England, where he died, 
from the French commander, promising Sept. 1:3, 17D4. 
to repay it in October. The arrival of Morris, STAATS LO
G, military officer: 
Colonel Laurens (Aug. 2."5) at Boston with born at l\IolTbania, N. Y., Aug. 
ï, lï
H: 
:1 part of the subsidy of ovcr $1,000,000 brother of Lewis Morris, the signer. In 
from France for which he had negotiated lï.")(j llf' was a captain in the British anll
', 
enabled :Morris to keep his engagement. and in 1761 was lieutenant-colonel of a 
Appointed superintendent of finance regiment of Highlanders. He was a brig- 
and Secretary of the Treasury under the adier-gerreral as early as 1763, and in 1 ïD6 
Confederation in 1781, he served until had reached the rank of general. The 
17R4, when the fi<;cal affairs of the coun- next yea.r he was made governor of Que- 
try were placed in the hands of three bel'. His first wife was the Duchess of 
commissioners. As superintendent of Gordon. He died in 1800. 
finance he proposed a scheme for funding Morris, TIIo
rAs, jurist; born in An- 
the public debt of the rnited States in gusta county, Ya., Jan. 3, 1776; removed 
1782, and to provide for the regular pay- to Ohio in 17!)."); admitted to the bar of 
ment of the interest on it. For these Ohio in IH04; was a member of the legis- 
pnrpoRes he propospd a very moderate lature in 1806-;W; elected judge of the 
land-tax, a poll-tax, and an excise on dis- Supreme Court of the 
tate in IR
O: amI 
tilled liquors. He also proposed to add l'nited Rtates Smator in 18:3
. In IS-IA 
to the sum thus raised !) per cent. of the Liberal party nominated him for \?ic'e- 
the duties on imports, if the States would Prpsident on the ticket with .James G. 
consent to it, and to reservc the back Binle
'. Ht' died in Dethel, 0., Dec. 7. 
public lands as security for new loam; IS-H. 
in Europe. This plan, if carried out, it Morris, \nLLI.UI HOPKI
S, milita.ry 
was thought, would estahlish the public oflicer; born in Xew York City. 
\l'ril 2
. 
credit. But the- jealous States ,,'ouId not 182."); graduated at the "Cnited States 
give their consent. He assisted in fram- l\[ilitar
' A('adem
' in IS.")I: commi:,;sioned 
il1g the national Constitution. and was hrigadier-general of H)lullteers in 18G
: 
chosen the first t:nited States Senator and brevetted major-g(>lll'ral in lSti,J. He 
for Pennsyh'ania under it. \Yashington desigllPd a repeating earhine in 181m. Hi:-; 
offered him the Recretaryship of the '1'rf'a5- publications include! Sy."!tcm of Infantry 
nry. but he declined it. In 1784 he, in Tactics; mal Tactics for II/fal/try, armcd 
})artnership with GouHrneur Morris. sent II".ith Brecch-Ioading or Ma[/Ozinc Rifle."!. 
to Canton. China. the first American ship He died in North Long Branch, X. J., 
evcr seen in that port. Entf'ring into Aug. 'W, 1900. 
land speculations in his old age. he lost Morris, \Yn.LIA-:\I \YALTON, military 
his fortune. and was in prison for debt officer; born in Ballston Springs, N. Y.. 
for some time. He died in Philadelphia, Aug. 31, ISo]; graduated at West Point 
Pa.. May 8, 1806. in 1820. and sened against the Ind- 
Morris, ROGER. military officer; born in ians under Colonel Leavenworth in 18
3; 
F.ngland, Jan. 28, 1717; enterf'd the royal gained promotion to major for serdces 
army as captain in 1745; accompanied in the Seminole \Yar. and to colonel in 
Braddock in his unfortunate expedition in lRftl. Hf' sf'rwd under Taylor in the war 
175;;; served under Loudoun in 1757, and a
ainst 
fe
ico, and was military governor 
in 1758 married 
Iary Phillipse, heirf'

 to of Loth '1'ampico and Puebla. When th(' 
the Phillipse Manor. N. Y. He serwd Ciyil \Var broke out he was in command 
with distinction under \Volfe. and was at Fort McHenry, where he defied the 
with him in the siege of Quebec in 1739. threa.t('ning Confed('rates, and promptl
' 
29-1 
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turned the guns of the fort menacingly 
on the city during the riots in Baltimore, 
April HI, 1861. He was brevetted briga- 
dier-general in June, 1862, and major-gen- 
eral in December, 1863. He died in Balti- 
more, 
Id., Dec. 11, 1863. See llALTll\lORE; 
)lcHEXRY, FORT. 
Morrison, "-ILLJ..nl RALLR. stah'
man: 
ho1rn in )lo11ro(' C'mInty. Ill., 
ept. U. 1 S2:J ; 
pri\-atC' in )T('xiC'an \Yar; m('mhC'r of the 

bte kgi
l:ltun'. 1
;); - .")0 (!'peal"er. 
1 R;)!)) ; colonel of the 40t h Illinois {T. R V., 
IS61-():J; member of \ongr('
s. HHiû-ô:> 
and 18i3-8i: author of the bill kno\\ n as 
the horizontal. or )Torri
on. tariff hill; 
intPl'.State commerce commi

ioner, 1887- 
!Ii. 
Morristown, El\CAlIIP
lE:\"T AT. _\fter the 
battle at Princeton, June 3, 1 i77, Wash- 
ington led his wearied troop
 to )Iorris- 
town, 
. J., and placed them in winter 
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ranks of his army were rapidly filleù by 
yolunteers; and wh('n the campaign open- 
ed in June, his force, which numbered 
about 8,000 when he left headquarters at 
l\Iorristown in May, had swelled to 14,- 
000. He had maintained through the 
winter and spring a line of cantonments 
from the Delaware River to the Hudson 
Highlands. \rashington and his army 
again encamped at 
Iorristo"n in the win- 
ter of 1 ii!)-80. In 1 iiì hi
 headquarters 
were at Freeman's Tavcrn; in li80 he oc- 
cupicd as such the fine mansion in the 
suburbs of the yillage belonging to the 
widow Ford. The building was purchased 
several years ago for the purpose of pre- 
sen-ing it, by a patriotic association, 
which has gathered within it a !arge and 
int('resting collection of Revolutionary 
relics. 
Morse, EUWARD SYL\'ESTER, 
ducator; 
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WASHlYGTOY'S HEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN, IS 1850 


l'ncampment. There he 1:,;sued a proc- horn in Portland, 1\1e., June 18, 18:JS; 
)amation requiring the inhabitants who studied under Professor Agassiz at the 
had taken British protection to abandon Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard; 
their allegiance to t)l(' King or go within ,,'as Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
01(' British lin('s. I1undrt'us joined hiR and Zoology in Bowdoin \olIege in 1871- 
sland,-ud in cOllsequenC'e. l<'roIll that en- 'j -t: and Prof('ssor of Zoology in thf' Im- 
(.amlJment he sent out armed parties, who pf'rial Pniversit.r at Tokio, Japan, in 
éonfined the British in New Jersey to three lR7i-80. He is an authority on Japanese 
points on the sea-shore of the State, and ceramics, and a member of the National 
t11<' f'ommoJl\\'f'all h was pretty t horongh ly Af'adem
' of Scif'J}('es, the America n 
o\sso- 
purged of Toryism before the spring. The eiation for the 
\d\'ancl'JI\ent of f;('it'IWI', 

!);; 



the American .Academy of .Arts and 
f:;ciences, and other scientific organ- 
izatiom;. He is the author of Japanc,çe 
Homes and Thrir Hurroundin[Js
' Firsr 
Book of ZooIOfJ.II, and numerous papers on 
zoology, ethnolog)T, and archæology. 
Morse, JEDIIHAlI, theologian and geog- 
rapher; horn in \YoodstoC'k, Conn., .Aug. 
23, 1761; graduated at Yale College in 
1783. and was instaUed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at Charles- 
town, Mass., in 178t). [n the twenty-thinl 
year of his age he prepared a smaIl geog- 
raph)T, which was the first e\Ter published 
in .America. This was followed by larger 
geographies and gazetteers of the United 
States. with the help of Jeremy Belknap, 
the historian, Thomas Hutchins, the 
geographer, anù Ebenezer Hazen. For 
thirty years Mr. l\Iorse was without an 
important competitor in this field of 
literature, and translations of his works 
were made into the French and German 
languages. Dr. Morse was a life-long 
polcmic-al theologian, and combated Lnita- 
rianislll in New England most sturdily. In 
180.3 he established the Panoplist, and was 
prominent in founding the Andover 
Theological Seminary. His persistent op- 
position to liberalism in religion brought 
upon him much persecution, which af- 
fected his naturally delicate health, and 
he resigned his pastoral charge in 1820. 
In 1822 he was commissioned hy the gov- 
ernment to visit the Indian tribes on the 
Korthwestern frontiers. He published 
(1804) A Oompendious Hist01'Y of New a Dying Hercules, his first attempt in 
E'llg1and
' and in 1824 a History of the sculpture. On his return home in 1815 he 
.4meriean Revolution. He also published practised painting, chiefly in portraiture, 
twenty-five special sermons. He died in in Boston, Charleston (S. C.), and in New 
New Hayen, .rune 9, 1826. York, where, in 1824-25, he laid the foun- 
Morse, JOII
 TORREY, author; born in dation of the National Academy of Design. 
Roston, 
Iass., Jan. 9, 1840; graduated at 01 ganized in 18:W, of which he was the 
Howard College in ISüO; lecturer on his- first president, and in which place he con- 
tory there in 1870-70. His publications tinued for sixteen )Tears. "-hile he was 
include Treatise on the Law Relating to abroad the second time (1829-32), he was 
ß(/1Il:s and Banking; Law of .lrbitration elected Professor of the Literature of the 
and A1mrd
' Famous 7'1'iaI8j Life of Alex- Arts of Design in the University of the 
allda Hamilton.. I,ife and I,etters of Oli- City of New York. 
veT 1rpnrlell Ifolmesj Abmham ',ineoln.: Previous to his leaving home be had be- 
J ohll QII incy A.ria illS; Thoma.s .J cff('rson j come familiar with the subject of electro- 
John Arlam
; Benjamin Fran.klin, etc. magnetism hy intimate personal inter- 
Morse, SAMUEl. FI
LEY BREESE, artist course with Prof. James li'reeman Dana. 
and inventor; horn in Charlestown, :\[ass., On his return passage from Europe in 
.\pril 27, lïfll; was 
on of Jedidiah 1832 in the ship Stilly, in conversation 
::\lorse; graduated at Yale College in with others concerning recent electric and 
206 
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UH 0, and went to England with Washing- 
ton Allston in 1811, where he studied 
painting under Bcnjamin West. In 1813 
he recei\Ted the gold medal of the Adelphi 
Society of Arts for an ol"iginal model of 
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MORSE, SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE 


magnetic experiments in J<--ranee, Profef'sor 

[orse concei, ed the idea of an elpctro- 
magnetic and chemical recording teleg-raph 
as it now exists. Before the dose of that 

-ear, a part of the apparatus was con- 
stJucted in Kew York. In 183;) he had a 
mile of telegraph wire, producing satis- 
factory }'esults, in a. room at the univer- 
sit
T, and in f:eptemher, IS:37, he exhibited 
it tn SOUle fripnds. The same ;year he 
cllÌereù into a ('ollÌral'Ì with A. H. Y AIL 
(q. T.), who supplied money for experi- 
ments, and made many improvements in 
the apparatus. 
Ior!'e filed a caveat at 
the Patent Office in \Yashington, and 
asked Congrcss to give him pecuniary aiel 
to build an experimental line from that 
city to Baltimore. A favorahle rpport 
was made by the House committee, but 
nothing else was done at that session. 
\Yith scanty pecuniary means, he strug- 
gled on four years longer; and on the last 
ewning of the ses,..ion of lR-t
--t;
 his 
hopes were extinguished, for ISO bills be- 
fore his were to ùe acted upon in the 
course of a few hours. The next morning 
he was cheered with the announcement 
by a young daughter of the commissioner 
of patents (Ellsworth) that at near the 
midnight hour Congress had made an ap- 
propria tion of $30,000. The first news 
message over the wires was sent on May 
1. 1844, from Annapolis to Washington, 
announcing the nomination of HenQT Clay 
by the Whig convention at Baltimore. 
\Yhen the line was completed between 
\Yashington and Baltimore, Professor 
)lorse, at \Vashington, sent to his a
sist- 
ant, Henry T. Rogers, in BaItimnre, the 
first message, " \Yhat hath God wrought!" 
suggested bJ' the fair 
'oung friend of the 
inventor. At that time the Democratic 
Kational Convention was in session at 
Baltimore, and the first public message 
flashed over the completed line was the 
announcement of the nomination of .James 
K. Polk for President. So was given the 
assurance that the great experiment had 
resulted in a perfect dClllonstration not 
only of the marvellous ahility, but of the 
immense value. of the dis('on
ry anù in- 
H'ntion. \\ïth that pcrI'C'ption came viohl- 
tions of the invpntor's rights, and for a 
long series of years most vexatious and 
expPusÏ\-e litigation. 
But :i\Iorse triumphed enrpvhere, 


he received most substantial testimonials 
of the profound respect which his great 
disco,"ery and im ention had won for him. 
In 184ü Yale College conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1848 the Sultan 
of Turkey gave him the decoration of the 
Sishan lftikar. Gold medals for scientific 
merit were gÏ\-en him by the King of 
Prussia, the King of \\lirtemberg, and the 
Emperor of Austria. In 18.ïG he receiv{'.J 
from the Emperor of the French the cro::>s 
of Chentlier of the Legion of Honor. In 
18.)7 the King of Denmark gave him the 
cross of Knight COJllmander of the first 
clabs of the Danehrog. In 18.'58 the Queen 
of Spain presented him the cross of 
Knight Commander of the Order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic; the King of Italy gave 
him the cross of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, 
and from the King of Portugal he reeeivcd 
the cross of the Order of the Tower and 
the Rword. A banquet was gi\"en him in 
London (185G) by British telegraph com- 
panies, and in Paris ( 18.'58) by the 
American colony, rppresenting nearly 
every State in the Cuion. In the latter 
part of that year, after a telegraphic 
cable had been laid under the Atlantic 
Ocean (see ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH), repre- 
sentatives of France, Russia, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, the Papal States, and Turkey met 
in Paris, at the suggestion of the Emperor 
of the French, and voted to him about 
$SO.OOO in gold as a personal reward for 
his labors. In 18ßS (Dec. 29) the citizens 
of New York gave him a public dinner, 
and in 1871 a bronze statue of him was 
erected in Central Park, N. Y., by the 
voluntary contributions of telegraph em- 
ployés. \Villiam Cullen Br
'ant unveiled 
the statue in June, 1871, and that evening, 
at a public reception of the inventor at 
the Academy of Music, Professor :i\Iors(', 
with one of the instruments first employed 
on the Baltimore and \Yashington line, 
sent a message of greeting to all the citie'3 
of the continent, and to several in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. The last public act per- 
fornwll by Profpssor )Ion:;e was the un- 
w'iling of the bron7e statue of Franklin in 
I'rinting House Square, Kew York. Jan. 
17, ISï:!. Professor Morse made the ac- 
quaintance of Daguerre in Paris in 1839, 
and from drawings furnished him by the 
and latter he constructed the first daguerro- 
2f17 
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type apparatus and took the first "sun- and studied law; became instructor in 
pictures" ever made in America. Some chemistry and physics in th", Protestant 
of the first plates are now in the posses- Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia.; 
sion of Yassar College. He died in New chosen resident secretary of the Franklin 
York City, April 2, 1872. Institute in 1864; was à foundf'r of the 
Morse, ::;WXEY EDWARDS, journali.-it; l
hiladelphia Dental College, and its fir
t 
horn in Charlestown. 
1ass.. Feb. 7. 17\)4; Pl'Ofes
or of ChemistQT; Professor of Phy:,;- 
hrother of Ramuel F. B.: graduated at ics and ChemÏi,;try in the University of 
1" ale {,ol1e::;-e in 1811, and in the next Pf'nnsylyania in lRli7-ü8. and of Chemis- 
two 
'ears he wrote a series of new:"paper try alone in ISlifl-,O; and was chosen pre'!- 
articles against the multiplication of new ident of Steyens Institute of Technology, 
States in the South. He studied law in in Hobokcn. N. .T., in 1870. In lR()8 he 
Litchfield, Conn., and in 1813 established OJganized and conducted the e
pedition to 
the Boston Nec01'der, the first religious obRerve and photograph the total solar 
newspaper issued in AnU'rica. He' pre- e('Iipsc in Iowa; in 1873 was f'lected a 
pared a geography for schools; and in member of the 
ational Academy of Sci- 
1823, in connection with his younger ence; in 18,8-86 was a member of the 
brother (Richard Cary), he founded the United States light-house board. succepd- 
:Kew York Ob.scn:e1", the oldest weekly ing Prof. Joseph Henry. Dr. l\1orton is 
newspaper in Kew York City. In 1834 he widely known as an expert in questions re- 
invented a proces:" for making maps and lating to chemistry, electricity, and other 
outline pictures to he printed topo- branches of physics. He edited the JOllr- 
graphically, which he named cerography. nal of the Franklin Institute in 18ü7-70, 
It was first u<.;ed in making a geography and, besides many researches in chemistry 
for schools, of which more than 100.000 and physics, has published a translation 
copies wcre printed and disposed of the of the trilingual hieroglyphic inscription 
first 
Tear. The last years of his life were of the Rosetta stone, and with Prof. A. R. 
devoted to the inwnting and perfecting of Leeds, The Student's Practical Chen1i.stry. 
a bathometer for rapid f'xploration!" of the He gaye $fii,OOn toward", the endowment 
depths of the sea. He died in New York of Stevens Institute, and in If100 a power- 
Cit
,. Dec. 
-l, 1871. house for the neW Carnegie Labora- 
Mortar, a short cannon with a large tory. He died in New York Cit
T, 
1ay 9, 
bore and short chamber for throwing 1902. 
bombs; said to have been used at Xaples Morton, JA)[ES ST. CLAIR, military offi- 
in 1435, and first made in England in cer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 
1543. On Oct. 19, 18;Jï, a colossal mortar, 1829; graduated at West Point in 1851: 
constructed by Robert :\1aHet, was tried at and was employed by Congress to ex- 
\Voolwich, England; with a charge of 70 plore a railroad routf' acrORS the hthmus, 
Ilolmds it threw a shell weighing 2,550 in Central America, through the Chiriqui 
pounds 1% miles horizontally, and about country in 1860. He superintended the 
% of a mile in height. fortifying of the Tortugas in March, 1861, 
Morton, or Mourt, GEORGE, author; and was made chief engineer of the Army 
110rn in York, England, in 1;)85; became of the Ohio in )1ay, 1862. Rosecrans 
a Puritan in 1600; settled in Lenlen. Hol- placed him in command of the pioneer 
land. and acted as agent for th
 Puritans brigade late in that year, and he rend('red 
in London till Hi20. He then went to efficient service in the battle of Stone 

t'w England, taking }"einforcemcnts to River. He was wounded at Chickamauga: 
the Pilgrims in Plymouth. He was the was chief f'ngineer of the 9th Army Corps 
author of llou-rt's Rdation of Ow Upgin
 in the Richmond campaign in 1864; and 
ning and Procecdi'ng of the J:nglish Plall- was ki1Ipd whilp If'ading an attaek on Pe- 
tation settled ot Plymouth in New DtI!I- tersburg. .Tune 17, 18G4. General Morton 
land. He died about 1628. was author of a Manual On F01'tifications 
Morton, HENRY. physicist; bOTn in New anà other engineering works. 
York City, Dpc. 11. 18:li; graduated 'It Morton, .JOTIN, a signer of the Veda-ra- 
tIle rnivf'rsity of Penn
yJyania. in H!.,)7; tion of J ndepen<lf'nce; born in Riùlf>Y. Pa., 
took a post-graduate course in chemistry, in 1724; was of Swedish descent. A well- 
2D8 



('ðw'atpd man, hc waR fOJ" many .rears 
mcmber of the As
cmblv of Pl'llllsvlnmia, 
Bnd its speake}' from Ì772 to 1773. He 
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LEn PAH
OXS MORTOX. 


"aR a delegate to the 
TA)[P 
-\('T CO
GRESS 
(q. v.) in 17ô.j. and became a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the province. ::\Ir. 1\[or- 
ton ,vas a member of the Continental Con- 
gress from ]774 to 1776, and voted for the 
Declaration of Independence. He aRsisted 
in the first formation of the Articles of 
Confederation, and died in April, 1777. 
Morton, JrLIus STERLI"'G, agricultu- 
rist; born in Adams. X. Y., April 22, 
IS;3
; graduated at "Cnion College in 18,")4.; 
remond to Nebraska City; Was the origi- 
nator of AImoR DAY (q. 'I"); acting go,'- 
ernor of Xebraska in 1858; and Recretary 
of tlw Dppartmc>nt of Agriculture in 1893. 
He> died at Lake Forest, III., April 27, 
I f)O
. 
Morton, LEn PARSOXS. hanker; born in 
Rhoreham. Vt., ::\Iay 16. 1824, and !,pHled 
in Xpw York City in lR:14. 1-f(' fonndpd the 
banking-housp of ::\Iorton. miss & Co.. in 
Xcw York Citro and that of ).[ortoll. Rose 
& Co., in London, in 1Rti3, tìnns that were 
acti'-e in the s
vndicat('s that negotiated 
United StateR bonds. and in the payment 
of the Geneva award of $13.,>UO.000. and 
tbe Halifax fishery award of $3,500.000. 
ß{'siàes attaining wealth as a hanker, he 
took interest in politics, and was Repub- 
lican Congressman from New York in 
1879-81. In the latter year he accepted 
2f19 
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from Presidcnt Gariield tllC appointment 
(If IlIinistPl o to France, where he remained 
until 1885, eÀerting his influence, among 
ot her duties, to secure the entrance into 
France of American pork products. The 
nomination of J
enjamiu' Ha.rrison for 
Pregident in 1888 called for the selection 
of a New-Yorker for the second placf> 
on the ticket. 1\1r. 1\1orton received the 
nomination, was elected, and served from 
IS8n to 18113. He was goycrnor of New 
York in ISH3-D7. 
Morton, NATHANIEL, historian, born in 
IÆ'yden, Holland, in 1613; came to Amer- 
ica in 1623, and was secretary of the Plym- 
outh colony from 1647 until his death, 
.June 2Ð, lü83. His New England Memo- 
1'ial was prepared chiefly from the manu- 
scripts of his uncle, Gov. 'YILLIAJI.I BRAD- 
FORD (q. v.). It relates chiefly to the his- 
tory of the Plymouth colony. In 1680 he 
wrote a history of the church at PI
Ymouth. 
Morton, OLIVER PERRY, war governor; 
born in Saulshury, \Vayne co., Ind., Aug. 
4, 182;
; was t'llueated at the l\Iiami "Cui- 
Vt'rsitv, and admitted to the bar in 18.:17. 
In 18:.,2 he waR appointed judge of the 
Fifth Judicial District of Indiana, and was 
electpd lieutenant-gO\-ernor in 1860. He 
beC'ame governor in ISG1. and in that office, 
during the wholp Civil 'Val', performed 
services of inestimable value. He issued 
his firRt war message, April 23, 1861, and 
from that time he labored incessantly for 
the 
,tln1tion of the republic. Tn lSüï 
hc was elected l
nited States Senator. He 
was apP,)intpd minister to England in 
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MORTON-MOSES 


September, 18iO, but declined the office. 
He died in Indianapolis, Incl., Nov. 1, 
1877. 
Morton, PAUL, executive officer; born 
in Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1857; son of <T. 
Sterling 
Iorton, ex-Secretary of Agricult- 
ure; entered the employ of the Burling- 
ton Railroad Company in 1872 as a clerk, 
remaining with that company till ISH!), 
when he engaged in the coal and iron 
business; became third vice-president of 
the Sante Fe Railroad Company in 189G, 
and second vice-president in 1808. In 
August, 1904, he was appointed hy Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Secretary of the Kavy. 
Morton, SAMUEL GEORGE, physician; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2G, 17\19. 
As early as 1834 he went to the West 
Indies to study ethnology. In 1840 he 
was president of the Academy of N a hlral 
Sciences at Philadelphia. His Orania 
Americana and ('Tania Egyptica are 

tandard works on ethnology. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 15, 1851. 
Morton, TIIOl\IAS. See SALEl'Il. 
Morton, \VILLIAl\I TnOl\fAS GREEN, 
dpntist; born in Charlton, Mass., Aug. 9, said so by signing an appeal for a na- 
lRln. After studying dentistry in Halti- tional testimonial to him. He died in 
lIlorf' in 1840, he settlcd in Boston in New York City, .Tuly lfi, 18ô8, and the 
IS4
, where, while attf'ndÏ1}g lectures at same year a monument was erected in the 
a medical college, he concf'ived the idea Public Gardens, Roston, to perpetuate his 
that sulphuric ether might be used to aIle- discovery. 
viate pain. Assured of its 
r.;afety by ex- Mosby, JOHN SINGLETON, lawyer; born 
periments on himself, he first adminis- in Powhatan county, Va., Dec. G, 18:33; 
tered it successfully in his dental practice graduated at the University of Virginia. 
Scpt. 30, lRtG, extracting a firmly rooted in lR.ï2, and admitted to the bar in 
tooth without pain. At the request of Dr. 1855. He practised at Bristol, Va., in 
John C. \Vanen, ether was administered 185;)-fil. In the latter year he entered the 
to a man in the :Massachusetts General Confpdf'rate army as a printte, but a little 
Hospital, from whose groin a vascular latpr becan1(' adjutant of the 1st Virginia 
tumor was rf'l1lo"ed ",hilL the patient was Cavalry. He was colonel in 18ü2-ü5 of 
LUH'onscious. Dr. 1\Iorton obtained a pat
nt Mosby's Parti!'\an HangN"S, an independent 
for his disco\'ery in November, IS4G, cavalry command, which causf'd the Union 
under the name of "Letheon," offerin
, army much trouble by destroying supply 
however, free rights to all charitable in- trains, cutting communications, capturing 
stitutious; but the go,'ernment appropri- outposts, etc. After the war he resU1l1ed 
ated his discowry to it:.; use without com- the practice of law in Virginia. In 18i8- 
pf'llsation. Otlwr claimants arose, notably 85 he was PnitC'd States consul at Houg- 
Dr. Charles T. Jaek-.on and HoraC'e 'VeIls, Kong, and in the latter Yf'ar he settted in 
and he suffered great persecution in pri- San Francisco. He is author of \I'm' 
vate and before Congress. His business Rcminisccll('cs. 
was ruined, and at the end of eight years Moses, BEI{NARD, author; born in Bur- 
of ineffectual struggle to procure from lington, Conn.. Aug. 27, 184G; graduated 
Congress remuneration for his discover
T at the Puiversity of Michigan in 18iO; be- 
he and his family were left in poverty. came Professor of IIistorv and Political 
Honorable medical men of Boston, New Economy in the University of California 
300 


York, and Philadelphia assigned to Dr. 
J\lorton the credit of the great discovery 
-" the most important benefaction ever 
made by man to the human race "-and 
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MOSQUITO COAST-MOTLEY 


In 1876, member of the Philippine Commis- 
sion in IfJOO. He is the author of Fcderal 
Government in Ru:itzcrland,. Democracy 
and Soc-ial Grou:th in -1merica,. Establish- 
mOlt of Rpanish Rule in America,. etc. 
Mosquito Coast, a }'egion of Central 
America, lying east of the state of 
ïca- 
ragua, with a coast-line of about 250 
miles on the Caribbean Sea. The Ind- 
ians of this coast were long under 
protection of the British, who held 
Belize and a group of islands in the 
Eay of Honduras. The jea,lousy of the 
Lnited Statcs was arouseù. In April, 
1830, the two governments cow>nanted not 
"to occup
' or fortify or colonize, or as- 
sume or exercise any dominion oyer, any 
part of Central America." In 183;) the 
Lnited States charged the British govern- 
ment with infradion of the treaty; but 
the latter agreed to cede the disputed ter- 
ritory to Honduras, with some reservation. 
Subsequently tllere was considerable fric- 
tion between the rnited States and the 
British authorities. chiefly growing out 
of comnwrcial affairs; Great Britain took 
Chief Clarence under its protection; and 
in 1894 the 1\Io!'iquito Reservation was an- 
nexed to the republic of Nicaragua uo- 
dpr the name of the Department of 
Zelaya. See NICARAGrA. 
Mother Ann. See LEE, ANN. 
Mother Goose, the aUeged autllOr of a 
collectinl1 of popular nursery rhymes. 
1\lrs. Goose was of a wealthy family in 
Eoston, .Mass. Her eldest daughter mar- 
ried Thomas Fleet, an enterprising printer, 
and 
[rs. Gnose lived with them. "'hen 
their first child was horn she was delight- 
ed, and Spf'llt nearly the whole time in 
singing songs anù ditties whieh she had 
learned in her )'outh. to please the haby. 
The unmusical sounds annoYf'd everybody, 
and e!'iI)('('iaHy :Fleet, who loyed quiet. lIe 
remonstra tt'd, coaxed. 
t'old{'ù, anù ridi- 
culed. but in yain. lIe eould not suppress 
the old lady; so he resolYed to turn the an- 
noyance to account by p-athering up and 
pu bli!'ihing the son
!'i, ditties. and nonsensi- 
cal jingles of his mother-in-Ia.w, and pun- 
ishing' her by attaching her name to them. 
In 1719 tIleY were publi!'i}led in "Pudding 
Lane" (afterwards De,'oll<;hire Street), 
Hoston, with the title of Songs for thc 
Nurscry,. or, ]lothcr Goose's .1lclodics for 
Children. 


Mother of Presidents, a name popular- 
ly given to Virginia, which has furnished 
six Presidents of the United States-name- 
ly, \Vashington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Harrison, and TaJ'lor. It is also call- 
ed ":Mother of States," as it was the first 
settled of the original thirteen States that 
formed the Union. 
Motley, JOHN LOTHROP, historian and 
diplomatist; born in Dorchestcr, Mas:;:.., 
April 15, 1814; graduated at Harvard 
University in 1831, and afterwards speut 
3 year at the universities of Göttingen and 
Berlin; travelled in Italy, and, returning, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 183û. He wrote two historical novels- 
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JUliN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


,1laster's Hope (1839) and !lrrry Jlount 
( 1849) . In 1840 he was !'ief'reta ry to the 
American legation in Hu
sia: in 18fil-ö7 
minister to Austria; and in 18()!)-70 minis- 
tf'l' to Great Britain. He l)(>cHme intf'rest- 
ed in the history of Uollallll, and emharked 
for Europe in 1851 to gather matel'ials for 
his great work, The l/istm'y of the Rise of 
the Dutch Rr[Jílblic, which was published 
in London and Kew York in 1856. In 
18m he published The United Netherlands 
(2 volumes, enlarged to 4 volumes in 1867). 
This work was followed, in 18ï4, by The 
Life ancl Death of ,John of Barneveld, Ad- 
I'ocate of Holland, 'Leith a View of the 
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Primary Causes of the Thirty Yca1'S' TVar. 
On his recall from London he revisited 
Holland in pursuit of historical studies. 
He afterwards went to England, where he 
died near Dorchester, l\Iay 29, 1877. 
Mott, GERsumI, military officer; born 
near Trenton, N. J., April 7, 182
; was 
a second lieutenant in the 10th United 
States Infantry in the war with l\Iexico. 
He was lieutenant-colonel of the 5th New 
Jersey "Volunteers that hastened to the 
field in 18Gl, and, as colonel, served with 
distinction in the campaign on the 
Peninsula. He was promoted bri
radier- 
general in Reptemlwr, 18(j
, and was 
,,-mmded in the battle of l\Ianassas. At 
Chancellors\"Ìlle he commanded a New 
,Jersey brigade in Siddes's division, and 
was again wounded. He also distinguished 
llÎmseIf in the battle of Gettysburg. In 
the operations before Petersburg in 18fi4- 
(j,'j he commanded a division of the 3d 
Corps, and while in pursuit of Lee was 
again wounded. After tlw war he was 
major-general commanding the :Kational 
nuard of New Jersey, State treasurer, and 
kpeper of the Rtate prison. He died in 

ew York City, May 29. 1884. 
Mott, .JA:\IER, philanthropist; born in ratified the Constitution of the United 
:Korth Hempstead, L. 1., June 20, 1788; States; and litter was naval officer at the 
remond to Philadelphia. where he en- Jlort of Charleston. He died in South 
gaged in mercantile business. He was one Carolina. May 8, 1793. 
of the organizers of the :Kational Anti- Motte, REßECC'A, heroine; daughter of 
slavery Society in 18

; a membe:' of the Mr. Brewton, an Englishman; married 
So('iety of Friend,,; and was interested in Jacob Motte, a South Carolina planter, 
the Friends' College in Rwarthmore, Pa. in 1758, and was the mother of six 
He died in Brooklvn. N. Y., Jan. 2ü, 1868. children. I..eft a widow of fortune at 
Mott, LUCRETIA: reformer; born in Nan- about the beginning of the Revolution- 
tucket, Mass., ,Tan. 3, 1703. In 1818 she ary '''aI', she resided in a fine mansion 
hf'came a preadwr among the Friends, a near the Rantee River, from which she was 
most earnest advocate of temperance, driwn by the Briti!"h. who fortifif'ò the 
plmded for the freeòom of the slaves, and huilòing and named it Fort Motte. :\[arion 
was one of the active founòers of the and Lee approached with a eonsiòerable 

\mC'riean Anti-slaYerv Rocietv in Phil a- force. but having no artiI1f'ry, eould not 
d('lphia in 18

. She died in Philadelphia, dislodge the garrison. What was to be 
Pa.. Nov. II, 1880. done haò to he done quickly, for otlwr 
Mott, VALENTIKE, surgeon; born in posts required their attention. Onl
r by 
men Cove, Long Ishmò, N. Y., Aug. 20, setting the house on fire could tll(' TIritish 
1783: studied medi(.ine and surgery in hp drh'C'n out. 1'0 thi<; method Mrs. 
London and Edinlmrgh. and on his return "Motte gave llf'r f'llf'C'rful asspnt. Rlu' 
in 1809 was appoint<'d to the (.hair of hrought an Indian how and arrOWH. 1'0 
í-urgery in Columhia ('ollC'up. and suh
e- the iatter lighted ('omhustiIJle<; were aill'\:- 
fluently in the C"olle/.!e of Ph
'sicians and ed, anù an expf'rt firpd tIle arrows into 
Surgeons of New York, auò th
 Rutgf'rs the roof of the dwC'lling. It waH soon 
l\fPflieal C"ollege. 1'he eminmt Rir Astley in a hlaze. when the g-arrison were com- 
Cooper said: "Dr. :Mott has performed pel1ed to sally out a
d surrender. The 
302 


more of the great operations than any 
man living or that ever did live." He 
died in :Kew York City, April 26, 1865. 
Motte, ISAAC, military officer; born in 
South Carolina, Dec. 8: 1738; acquired a 
military education; served in Canada, 
and later in the Revolutionary 'Val'. In 
July, 1775, as lieutenant-colonel. he land('d 
on James Island with a part of a l"('gi- 
ment, and took possession of Fort .Tohn- 
son; and was second in command at Fort 
l\Ioultrie. He was a member of th(' Con- 
tinental Congress from South Carolina in 
1780-82, and of the State convention that 
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ment in June of that year. He gained 
great fame by his dcfpncc of l.'orl 
ulli- 
van (see CUAlu..ESTON) , in Charleston 
Harbor. III Septembf'r, 1776, he was made 
a brigadier-general. Hf' was engaged in 
the local service, and in May, 1779, with 
1,000 militia, opposed th(' ad,Tance of Pre- 
vost upon (,harle
lon, which he held until 
Lincoln relieved him. He was distinguish- 
ed at the siege of Charleston in 1780. was 
made a prisoner, and remained so until 
1782, when he was exchanged for Bur- 
goyne. \Yhile a prisoner he wrote his 
Jlcmoirs, publisllf'd in 1802. In October 
of that yetU, he was promoted major-gf'n- 
eral, and was governor of South Carolina 
in 178.j-8ü and I jfJ,t-9ü. He died in 
Charleston, S. C., Sept. 27, IS0.3. 
Moultrie, FORT, SEIZUHE OF. :Major 
Anderson abandoned weaker Fort )Ioul- 
trie, anù went to stronger Fort Sumter, 
on the evening of Dec. 2(1, ISGO. He left 
officers and men to spike the guns, burn 
the carriages, and cut down the flag-staff, 
that no other banner might occupy the 
place of the national flag. The bewildered 
citizens of Charleston saw the smoke of 
the burning carriages at dawn, and when 
they knew its origin, the disunionists were 
greatly exasperated. The Secession con- 
vention requested Governor Pickens to take 
possession of the goycrnment property in 
and around Charlf'ston. The arsenal, into 
which Flo
Td had crowded arms, was seized 
in the name of the State of South Caro- 
lina, and thus 70,000 stand of arms and a 
vast amount of stores, valued at $.300,000, 
were placed in the hands of the enemies of 
the government. :Men of Charleston, 
equipped with these weapons, went in two 
armed steam-vessels and seized Castle 
Pinckney (which was surrendered by its 
<:ommander, N. L. Coste), and took pos- 
session of dismantled Fort )Ioultrie in tlw 
name of "the sovereign State of South 
Carolina." The fort was strengthened, 
new breastworks were constructed, and 
hea,'y guns Wf're mounted. 
Mound-buiJders, the namf' gi,"en to an 
unknown people who inhabited the central 
portion of Korth America at an unknown 
period in its history. They have left 
traces of agriculture and skill in arts, 
memhpr of the Provincial C'ongress from and evidences of having attained to a con- 
Rt. Hf'lena parish in 1775, and was made siderable degree of civilization. All OWl' 
colonel of the 2d South Carolina Regi- the continent between the great ran.,g'e of 
303 


patriotic owner then regaled both Ameri- 
C<ill and British uHil'ers at her table. 
Moulton, JOSEPH 'YlUTE, historian; 
hern in Stratford, COUll., iu June, 178!); 
practised law in ButIalo and ill New lork 
City: and afterwa.rds removed to Ho
l.rn, 
1\. Y., wlwre he engagf'd entirely in hi:-;- 
toril"al re:-;earch. His publications include 
J History of the mate of :Ycw Yodv (with 
John Y. N. Yates); Chancery Practice of 
,;\ cm Yol'!.:; lïclV of the City of New 
01 ange as it u;as in 1673, etc. He died iu 
Roslyn, K. Y., April 20, 1875. 
Moulton, LOUISE CHANDLER, author; 
born in Pomfret, Conn., April 10, 183.3; 
married "'ilIiam U. l\IouIton in 1853. Her 
writings include This, That, and the 
Other; J1U1O Clifford; Fi1'elight Stories; 
o lt1"selves and Our X eighbo'rs; !Jl iss Eyre 
froln Boston and Others; In the GQ1'den 
of Dreams (poems); Random Rambles; 
La.?:y Tours in Spain and Elseu:here, etc. 
She edited the Last Harvest and Garden 
Becrcts, and the collected poems (with 
biography) of Philip Bourke. She also 
edited a volume of selections from AI'- 
thur O'Shaughnessy, with a biographical 
sketch. 
Moultrie, \YILLlAl\f, military officer; 
born in South Carolina in 1731; was cap- 
tain of infantI'y in the Cherokee War; 
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hills extending from the northem part of 
Yennont far towaI"ds the Gulf of )lexico 
and the Rocky l\Iountains, traces of this 
mysterious people are found in the re- 
mains of earthworks, exceedingly numer- 
ous, especially in the region northw:l1"d 


The eyidently military works sometimes 
occupy hundreds of acres of land, and con- 
sist of circumvallations. On these ,,,aIls 
ancient forest trees are now growing. The 
sepulchral mounds are J'iometimes UO feet 
in height, and always conta.in human }'e- 
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GREAT EARTHWORK NEAR ?,EWARK, 


of the Ohio Hinr. These consist of, evi- 
dently, military works, places of sepul- 
ture, places of sacrifice, and mounds in the 
forms of animals, such as the buffalo, 
eagle, turtle, serpent, lizard, alligator, etc. 
H is estimatcd that more than 10.000 
mounds and more than 2.000 earth enclos- 
ures are in the State of Ohio alone. 
One of the most interesting of these 
ea.rth-ene1oslll'es is near Newark, in the 
midst of the primeval forest. It is com- 
posed of a continuous mound that sweeps 
in a perfect cire1e a mile in circumference, 
broken only by the entrance to it, as seen 
in the foreground of the engraving, where 
the banks, higher than elsewhere, turn 
outward for 1)0 feet or more, and form a 
magnificent gateway. The embankment 
averages 15 or 20 feet in height, and is 
covered with beech, maple, and hickory 
trees of every size, indieating the origin 
ùf the structure to be far more remote 
than the advent of the Europmns in Amer- 
ka. The ditch from which the mrth was 
thrown is within the emhankment, ex- 
tf'llding entirely around it, showing that 
the work was not a fortification. In the 
eentre of the area (which is perfectly 
level and co\"ered with forest trees) is a 
slight elevation, in the form of a spread- 
eagle, covering many yards, which is 
called the Eagle Mound. 


mains, aecompanied by earthen vessels and 
copper trinkets. Some of the yessels ex- 
hibit considerahle skill in the art of de- 
sign. In some of these have been found 
the charred remains of human bodies, 
showing- that these people practised crema- 
tion. The sacrificial mounds, on which 
temples probahly stood, are truncated pyr- 
amids, with graded approadws to the 
tops, like those found hy the Spaniards in 
Central America and :Mexico. The animal 
mounds usually rise only a few feet aho\"e 
the surface of the surrounding country. 
Some of these ('oyer a large area, hut con- 
jecture is puzzled in endeavoring to deter- 
mine their uses. The great SeqH'nt 

round, in Adams connty. 0., is 1.000 feet 
in length; and in Licking county, 0., is 
Alligator Mound, 2.')0 feet in Jength and !)O 
feet in breadth. The Gran> ['reck Sepul- 
dual :Mound, not far from Wheeling, "'. 
Va., is 70 feet in height and 900 feet in 
circumference. 
The great age of these sepulchral 
mounds is attested, not only hy the im- 
mense forest trees that grow uI)on tlwn1, 
but by the condition of lmman bont's found 
in them, wldch do not admit of t heÌ1" re- 
moval, as they crumble into dust on ex- 
posure to the air. Bones in British 
tumuli, or mounds, older than the Chris- 
tian era, are frequently taken out anù re- 
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main entire. The supposed military In their pottery, and especially in their 
works, more than any others, show the clay piþe-bowls, may be seen figures ot 
forecast of the soldier and the skill of the animals and of the heads of men, maùe 
engineer. Their works of circumvallatioll with striking fidelity to nature. In the 
also show a degree of mathematical knowl- representations of the human head 'there 
edge very remarkable. These are usually is obsernd a noticeable similaritv between 
upon table-lands, and often extend, in those of the northern mound-lmÙders and 
groups, sf'nral miles, but are connected the sculpÌlued heads found among the 
with each other. The groups are made HP ruill
 in Yucatan. They have the same 
of squares, circles, and other mathemati- remarkable recession of the forehead 
cal figures, which range from 250 to 300 and general facial angle. The Aztecs 
feet in diameter to a mile in circuit. found in Mexico by Cortez, and the ancient 
Among the groups of circumvaUatillg l)eruvians, whose empire was ruined by 
mounds are sometimes seen traees of ave- Pizarro, may have been the remains of 
mIl'S of imposing width, passing between the mound-building race, who, by some 
embankments several feet in height, and cnknown circumstauces, had been com- 
often connected with the enclosed area. pelled to abandon their more northern 
The squares and circles in these WOl"ks homes and give place to a wild and savage 
are perfect squares and circles, and their race of invaders. 
immense size implies much engineering Mount Vernon Ladies' Association. 
skill in their construction. 1'hey all show The '''ashington f'state at Mount Yernon, 
some fixed and general design, for works Virginia, is under the care and direction 
,:>cores of miles apart seem to indicate of the Mount Vernon Ladies' Association 
a common geometrical rule in their cou- of the "Cnion. The founder of the associa- 
struction. tion, in IS.H, was Mi8s Ann Pamela Cun- 
In Ohio, a square and two circles ale ningham, of South Carolina.. She was the 
often found combined, and they usually first regent, and was succeeded in 1873 
agrf'e in tl1Ìs, that each of the sides of the by 1\Irs. l\lacalester Laughton, and in IS!H 

quares measures exactly LORO feet, and by Mrs. .Justine Van Rensselaer Town- 
the adjacent circles 1,700 and 800 feet, sf'nd, of Nf'w York (a great-granddaughter 
}"espectively. The moats, or ditehes, found of Gen. Philip Sclmyler, and great-great- 
on the inside of these works indicate that granddaughter of Philip Li\'Ïngston, tJH' 
they were not intended as defences, but signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
may have hf'en the enclosures of pub- dence). There are vice-regents for the sep- 
lic parks, or the boundaries of grounds arate States. See also page 307. 
Jwld sacred by a superstitious and re- Mountain Meadow Massacre. Eady 
ligious people. The mounds are divided in September, 1857, a party of immigrant., 
Ly expert explorers into altar or saeril1- known as "the Arkansas Company" ar- 
cial mounds, sepulclll'al mounds, temple 1'Îved in Utah from the East, on their way 
mounds, mounds of observation, and an- to C'alifonlÌa. One of the Mormons. 
imal mounds. In the mounds, pottery, nanwd Laney, then living in Utah, had 
bronze, and stone axes, copper bracelets, given some food to two of the immigrants, 
In.om:e knives, flint arrow-points, and va- and this came to the ears of certain lead- 
rious other implements, belonging to the ing" saints." It appears that Laney had 
arts of both peace and war, are found. some time previously been a Mormon mis- 
Near the shores of Lake Superior arc sionary, amI had labored in the intereòt 
evidences of ancient mining for copper, of his sect in Tf'nnessee, where he wa
 
of which the present race of Indians have assailed by a mob. Hf' was rescued by two 
no traditions. In a filled trench, 18 feet men, father and son, named Aden, and 
below the surface of the ground, was found his way back to Utah. The two men 
found a mass of copper weighing about. to whom he had given food out of grati- 
S tons, raised upon a frame of wood tude were the Adens. For this act Laney 
5 feet high, preparatory to removal. From was murdered by an "angel of death" 
these mines the ancient people, 1,000 mile:; at the instigation of a Mormon bishop. 
away, evidently obtained their copppr for 'Vhile the immigrant company were on 
making their implements and ornaments. their way 'Vest, the Mormon leade}'s, 
VI.-U 305 
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among whom were Bishop Dame (who 
instigated, as Lee claimed, the murder of 
Laney), George A. Smith (then first 
('(}uni';f'l!or of the Church nnd Brigham 
YOlUIg'S right-hand man), and another 
l\lormon dignitary named Haight, as well 
as John D. Lee, conspired to massacre the 
entire party. The" saints" claimed that 
immigrants who had pnssed through Ftah 
en route to California had on several oc- 
casions treated them and their people with 
indignities, had stolen or destroyed their 
property, and had given the :Mormons just 
cause of complaint. The followers of 
ìoung and his bishops and head men 
had won oyer to their interests the Ind- 
inns residing near and among them, and 
had sent out :Mormon runners, who gather- 
ed in the Indians to the number of sev- 
eral hundred to aid them in the butchery. 
"[Tnder the lead of the l\Iormons the Ind- 
dians attaeked the immigrants, killing 
some and wounding' Illany more. Then 
there was a lull in the fight. The immi- 
grants had defended themselves behind 
their wagons and in pits thrown hastily up 
in their camp. Then it was urged among 
the l\fonnon leaders, who held a council of 
war, that the immigrants be starved out, 
but the majority were for carrying out 
orders which were said to have been dic- 
tated by Bl'igham Young himself. It was 
arranged that there be a flag of truce, 
the Indians to be kept quiet until this was 
accomplished. The pilgrims responded to 
this, and were advised by the Mormons to 


put away their arms in their wagons and 
move to another point. This tlwy did. 
The road tlwy wen- to take was marked 
out, and thc Mormons and Indians weIC 
secreted along the trail hehind rocks and 
within easy range of the passing wagon!'.. 
\Vhen the unsuslwcling company were 
driving past they were halted by theil' 
Mormon guides, the Indians and the re
t 
of the Mormons rushed in upon them, and 
despatched them, man, woman, and child. 
Only a few children escaped. The wagOTIB 
of the unfortunates were emptied, the 
bodies of the slain were stripped and left 
nude for the time, and later were thrown 
into shallow graves in a ravine near by. 
The remains were soon scented by the 
wolves and were unearthed and made a 
horrid repast. When the military found 
the bones they gave them a decent bluiaJ, 
and SOIlle one carved on a l"llde stone 
raised over the graves the wonls: h Yen- 
geance is Mine! I will repay, :saith the 
Lord." On March 2
J, 1877, Jolm D. Lee, 
who had become a bishop of the Mormon 
Church, was, after capture, trial, amI 
condemnation, executed by shooting, by 
military authority, on the scene of the 
massacre in 1857. The foregoing narrative 
of the massacre is compiled from the con- 
fession of Lee, while awaiting execution. 
Mount Desert Island. In 1613 Samuel 
Argall, a sort of freebooter from Yir- 
ginia, visited the coast of Maine, ost('n- 
sibly for fishing; but his vessel carried 
several pieces of artillery. Hearing that 
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MOUNT VERNON THREATENED-MOYLAN 


"French Jesuits were on Pemetig or l\Iount your governing motive; but to go on 
Desert Island, he went there and attacked board their vessels, carry them refresh- 
a French vessel that laJ" at anchor, which, ments, commune with a parcel of scoun- 
after firing one gun, was compelled to sur- dreIs, and request a favor by asking a 
render. Du Thet, who discharged the surrender of my negroes was exceedingly 
gun, was mortally wounded. The other ill-judged, and, it is to be feared, will 
Jesuits there remonstrated with Argall be unhappy in its consequences, as it will 
when he landed and began to search the be a precedent for others and may be- 
tents. He broke open the desk of the come a subject of animadyersion." 
Jesuit leader, took out and destroyed his Mower, .JOSEPH AXTHOXY, military offi- 
commission, and then, pretending that they cer; born in \Voodstock, Vt., Aug. 22, 
were within English jurisdiction, without 1827; was a private in an engineer com- 
authority, he turned more than a dozen pany in the )Iexiean \Var, and entered 
of the little colony loose upon the oce'ln the United States army as lieutenant in 
in an open boat, to seek Port Royal, in 1855. He was made captain in 1861, 
Acadia. Two fishing vessels picked them and was prominent in the battle of ISLAND 
up and carried them to France. The re- NU)IBER TEN (q. v.). He was conspicuous 
mainder were carried to Virginia, and at other places; was promoted brigadier- 
there lodged in prison and badly treated. general of yolunteers in Kovember, 1862; 
Argall's conduct was approved in Vir- C'ommanded a brigade in front of Yicks- 
ginia, and he was sent back to destroy ail burg in 1863; and a division under Banks 
the settlements in 
-\cadia. See ACADIA, in the Red River e
pedition in 1864; 
and ARGALL, SAMUEL. promoted major-general of volunteers in 
Mount Vernon Threatened. In July, August, 1864, and was placed in command 
1776, when Governor Dunmore was driven of the 20th Corps. In July, 1866, he was 
from Gwyn's Island, he ascended the Po- commissioned colonel in the United States 
tomac as far as Occoquan and bunled army, and was brevetted brigadier-general 
tIle milJs there. The Yirginia militia re- and major-general in the same. He dicd 
pulsed him. It is supposed his chief in New Orleans, La., Jan. 6, 1870. 
destination was l\Iount Yernon, a few Mowry, \VILLIAM AUGGSTUS, educator; 
miles above, which he intended to lay born in Lxbridge, 1\1ass., Aug. 13, 1829; 
waste, and seize l\Irs. Washington as a educated at Brown Universitv; served in 
llOstage. The British frigates, after they the National army in 1862-63 in the lIth 
entered Che!"apeake Bay, in the spring of Rhode Island Infantry. After the war he 
1781, ascended the Potomac and levied interested himself in educational matters; 
contributions upon all the tide - water was editor of several educational pubIi- 
counties. They menaced Mount Yernon, cations; and became widely known as a 
and, to save the buildings, \Vashington's lecturer on the same subject. His publi- 
manager consented to furnish a supply cations include Elements of Ci1:il Govern- 
of provisions. In a letter to his mana- ment; A. History of thr Fnited Statcs; 
gel' \Vashington reproved him for the First Steps in the History of our COlllltry, 
act. "It would bave been a less painful etc. 
<'Ìrcumstance to me to bave heard that, Moylan, RTEPIIEN. soldif>r: born in Ire- 
in consf>quence of your non - compliance ]and in 1734; was a brother of the Ro- 
with their request, they had burned my man Catholic Bishop of Cork; was ap- 
house and laid the plantation in ruins. pointed aide-de-camp to \Vashington in 
You ought to have cçmsidered yourself as March, 1776, and commissary-general in 
my representatin, and should have re- June. Resigning that post, early in 1777, 
fleeted on the bad e
ample of communicat- he commanded a regiment of light 
ing with the pnemy and making a yolun- dragoons, serving in the hattle at (1cr- 
tary offer of refreshments to them with mantown, with \Ya;vne in Penno;yh'ania, 
a vif>w to preYent a conflagration. . . . and with Greene in the South. In Nowm- 
I am fuJly pprsuaded that you actf>d from LeI', 1783, he was brevetted brigadier- 
)om' bcst jud
ment, and believe that your general. In 1792 he was register and 
desire to prp>,pr\"e my propf>rty and rescue recorder of Chester county, Pa.. and wag 
the buildings from impending danger was commissioner of loans for the district of 
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Pennsyh-ania. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April Il, 1811. 
Mud Campaign. See FREDERlCKI:iBURO, 
DATl'LE OF. 
"Mud-sills," a name ;-rpplied to citi- 
zens of Northern States in a 
pcech by 
Hammond, of f;outh Carolina, in 1
;;8. 
Mudge, ZACHARIAH ATWELL, author; 
born in Orrington, 
Ie., July 2, 1813; edu- 
cated at the "-esleyan University. In 
1840 he beeame a .:\Iethodh,t clergyman, 
and held dtarge:; ill various places in 
1\IassadlUsetts for U\'('1 forty-five J'ears. 
His publications include Hkctcltcs of Jlis- 
sion Difc amollg the Indians of Orcgon; 
Witch /Jill, a Ilistory of Salcm Witch- 
craft.. Arctic Heroes; North - Pole Voy- 
o!J('s: etc. He died in 1888. 
Mugwumps, a term of reproach ap- 
plied to thuse Republicans who in the 
summer of 1884 bolted the nomination of 
Blaine for President, and suppol"Ìed Cleve- 
land. Their objections to the Republican 
candidate were founded partly on his con- 
duet of foreign affairs when Secretary of 
State, and partly on the charges made 
against his character. The Mugwumps 
were especially numerous in New Eng- 
land and New York, and in the latter 
State they conhibuted signally to the 
Democratic vietmy. Afterwards many of 
them continued to act with the Democracy, 
or with the "Clcveland Democracy"; 
othf'l"s returned to the Ucpub1icans. The 
term suon became applied to all indepen- 
dent voters. 
Muhlenberg, FmmERlCK AUGUI:iTUS 
COXRAD, clergyman; born in Trappe, Pa., 
June 2, 1750; was a Lutheran minister; 
took an actin part in the Revolutionary 
movements, and was a memher of the Con- 
tinental Congress (1779-80). He was an 
active memher of the Pennsyh-ania As- 
sembly, and its speaker from 1781 to 
I iS4; a member of the eouncil and treas- 
lIl'er of the Stat(>, and president of the 
convention that ratified the national Con- 
stitution. Be was receiver-general of the 
Land Office, and was speaker of the first 
and second Congress. In that capacity regiment of dragoons; was ordained in 
his casting vote carried Jay's treaty (see 1772, and preached at \Voodstock, Va., 
JAY, JOHN) into effect. He died in Lan- until the Revolutionary War broke out. 
caster, Pa., June 4, 1801. One Sunday he told his hearers that there 
Muhlenberg, HENRY AUGUSTUS, clergy- was a time for all things-a time b 
man: born in Lancaster, Pa., May 13, preach and a time to fight-and that then 
1782; was pastor of a Lutheran church was the time to fight. Casting off his 
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at Reading in 1802-28, when, on account 
of failing health, he left the ministry. 
He was member of Congrcss from ISi9 
to 1838; an un
uccessful candidate of the 
Ðemocra tic party for glil\"crnor in 1835, 
and minister to Austria from 1838 to 1840. 
He died in Reading, Pa., Aug. 11, 1844. 
Muhlenberg, BENUY MELCHIOR, clergy- 
man; born in Eimbeck, Hanover, Germany, 
Sept. Ü, 1711; was the patriarch of the 
I.uthcran Church in Amcriea., having come 
to Philadelphia as a missionary in the 
fall of li-tZ. He afterwards lived at 
Trappe, Montgomery co., Pa. lIe was de- 
voted to the sen'ice of building up church- 
es, relieving the destitute, anù doing his 
"1\laster's business" continually, travel- 
ling as far as Georgia. In Ii 48 he was 
chiefly instrumental in organizing the first 
I..utherall synod in America, that of Penn- 
sylvania. He died in Trappe, Pa., Oct. 7, 
1787. 
Muhlenberg, JOHN PETER GABRIEL. 
patriot; born in Trappe, Pa., Oct. I, I i4G 
 
was educated at Halle, Germany; ran 
away, and for a year was a private in a, 
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gown, he appeared in the regimentals of a 
Yirginia colonel, Tead his commission as 
such, and ordered drulllmers to beat up for 
recruits. Nearly all the able-bodied men 
of his parish responded, and became 
soldiers of the 8th Virginia (German) reg- 
iment. He had been an active patriot in 
ciyil life, and was eflicient in military 
service. In Februa.ry, 1777, he was mad", 
brigadier-general, and took charge of the 
Virginia line, under \V ashington. He was 
in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth, and was at the capture of 
Stony Point. He was in chief comman(l 
in Virginia in lï81, until the aniyal of 
Steuben; and was second in command to 
Lafayette in resisting the invasion of th
 
State by Cornwallis. At the siege of 
YORKTOWN (q. v.) he commanded a 
brigade of light infantry, and was made 
a major-general at the close of the war. 
Removing to Pennsylvania, he was elected 
a member of the council, and, in 178." 
vice-president of the State. He was a 
nwmber of Congress much of the time 
from 1780 to 1801, and in 1801-2 was 
United States Senator. He was super- 
visor of the revenue for the district of 
Pennsylvania, and, in 1803, collector of the 
port of Philadelphia. He died near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 1, 1807. 
Muir, JOlIN, naturalist; born in Dun- 
bar, Scotland, _\.pril 21, ]838; was edu- 
cated in Scotland and at the Unh'ersity of 
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Wisconsin. In 1879 he went to Alaska 
and located nearly seventy glaciers alllong 
t he Sierra peaks where the leading geolo- 
gists thought there wel'e none. He spent 
twenty years in Alaska and discovered 
Glacier Bay and the great glacier to 
which his name has been given. He is the 
author of The Mountains of California, 
and of about 150 articles on the natural 
history of the Pacific coast, Alaska, etc., 
and editor of Pictllresque California. 
Mulligan, JAMES A., military officer: 
born in etica, N. Y., June 2.3, lR30; 
graduatcd at t!w Uni,Ter<;ity of St. l\[ar
' 
of the Lake, minois, in lR:;O; admittf'ù 
to the har in Novf'mlwl", IH:;5. In 18m 
ÏJf' hccanw colonel of the 2:M Illinois Yol- 
untpcri': and in Rf'ptpmber of that year 
took C'ommand of the enion post at Lpx- 
ing-ton, 1\10., where, after a desperate de- 
fence against an attack by General Price, 
he was compplled to sunender. Later he 
took command at Camp Douglas, Chicago; 
in 18G-t partieipatf'd in hard-fought bat- 
t1es in the Rhenandoah Yalley. He dietl of 
wounds in \Yinchester, Ya., July 2fa. ] RlI4. 
Mulligan Letters. .James Mulligan, a 
bookke('per employed by \Yarren Fislwr, 
of Boston, got possf'ssion of a number of 
ldters written by Blaine to Fisher, which 
were supposf'd to show corruption on the 
part of mainf'. .June:>. 18iG. Blaine. who 
meanwhile had got possf'ssion of the }pt- 
tel's, read them in an nl'f'n session of Con- 
gress, to pro\"(> that tlwy were not dis- 
creditable to him. 
Mumford, WILLIA
r B. On April 26, 
18G2, he haulf'd ùown the American tlag 
on the New Ol'lf'ans mint. Gpneral ßutler 
ordered his arrest and trial for treason. 
Hp was convietpll. and wns th(' o,lly man 
executed for trea:-;on during the Ci,"iI \Yar. 
Mundy, .JOHNsoN MAI{CIL\NT, sculptor; 
horn near Xew Bnmswiek, X. .J., May 3, 
IH32; }"('cf'ind a common school eductl,- 
tion; and first sf'cl1rpd f'mployment in a 
marhlf'-yan] in Xf'W York (,it.v, wlwrf' he 
dp,-elol'l'ù 1I111('h aptitlllle for both de- 
signing and chisplling. In 18:;-1 he pntpr- 
eù the f;tudio of Henr.\' K. Brown, the 
sculptor, who, ]>('reeiviug' his talpnt, eare- 
fully instructeù him in t!w manipulation 
of clay. TIe rcmaiupd with :Mr. Brown 
tiH 18ü3, whpn he settl<'d in Roehestf'r. 
N. Y. Hc fmmdf'fl the first school in that 
('ity for instruction in moùdling anù ùraw- 
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ing from the antique and from life. His 
work was handicapped by imperfect eye- 
Right, which gradually grew worse until 
in 1883 his left eye became entir(>lv use- 
less, and a cata
aet on the rio'l;t one 
dimmed his little remaining sight After 
twenty years spent in Rochester, he went 
to Tarrytown, where he made his most 
important statues. He there gave his 
services free to. the Grand Army veterans, 
anù in two years executed for them a 
statue, which was cast in bronze, repre- 
senting a vidette in the volunteer service 
of the "Cnion army. It has been said that 
this is the mOst spirited and graceful mil- 
itary figure in the rnited States. He next 
IIJodplled his heroic statue of \Va:-öhinoton 
Irving, the crowning effort of his life. ð He 
died in TalTY town, X. Y., Aug. lG. 1897. 
Munfordsville, BATTLE A1'. The Con- 
feùera t<-s under General Bragg crossed the 
Cumberland at Lebanon, and entered Ken- 
tucky on Sept. 5, 18(j2. His advance, 
8.000 stl"Ong. pushed on towards Louis- 
ville; and on the 13th two of Bncklwr's 
brigades en<'ountered about 2,000 Xa- 
tionals, under C01. T. J. \\ïlder, at l\Iun- 
f0ldsville, where the railway crossed the 
Green River. There the Nationals had 
hastil.v constructed some earthworks. A .June 16, IS
Iì. IIi" son AEXEAS, who 
demand for a sUHender being refused, the graduated at Yale College in 1780, was 
Confederates drove in the Kational picket'5 aSðistant surgeon under Dr. Thacher in 
eady the next morning. Then a battle be- tllf' Continental armJ' from 1780 to 1783; 
gan, which lasted about fh-e hours, when afterwards became a merchant in :New 
a reinforcement reached \Yilder, and the Haven, and died there, Aug. 22, 1852, 
assaiJants were repulsed with heavy loss. aged eiglIty-nine years. 
Assured of final success, the Confederates Murat, KAPOJ.ÉO
 ACHILLE, author; 
remained quiet until the Wth, when a born in Paris, France, Jan. 21, 1801; came 
hea"
' force under Genf'ral Polk, not less to the United States in lR21; travelled 
th,m 2,).000 strong. appeared. Wilder had h(>re extensively; then settled near TaHa- 
been reinforced, and, with 4.000 effectiYC hassee, Fla., and wa.s naturalized in 1826. / 
men, sustained a battle nearly a whole He married a grandniece of Lafa.
'ette. 
day, hoping Buell (then at Bowling He was tIle author of Letters of a Cit.izen 
Grcf'll) would send him promised relief. of the Unit('d States to His Friends in Bu- 
H did not come; and when, at sun::;et, an- rope; 1Il0ral and Political EssaJ/s on th(' 
other demand for surrender was made, United Staf('s of America: and Exposition, 
and \Yilder counted forty - five cannon of the Pr'inciples of Republican Govern- 
trained upon his works, he gave up. and at ment as it has been Perfected in A.merica 
6 A.)I, the next day his troops marched out (which passed through more than fifty edi- 
with the honors of war. Wilder reported tions). He died in 'Vasceissa., Fla., April 
his entire loss at thirty-seven h.ilIed and 15, 1847. 
wounded. The Confederates admitted a Murcheson Letter. In October, ISRR. 
loss of 714 killed and wounded. Lord SackviIIe-\\Test, the Briti::;h minister 
Munson, AEXEAS, physician; born in at \Yashing-ton, received a letter signf'd 
New Hayen, Conn., June 24, 1734; was an Charles )Iurcheson. who represpntpd him- 
arm)" chaplain in 1755, and began the 8elf as a naturalized citizen of the rnitl'd 
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practice of medicine at Bedford, N. Y., 
in 1756. In 17 GO he removed to New 
Ha ven, where he þractiscd his profession 
more than fifty J'cars. He was a legis- 
lator, and a professor in the Medical 
School of Yale College from its organ- 
ization. He died in New Haven, Conn., 
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MURFREESBORO 



tatps. of English hirth. Thp writer re- for battle. Rosecrans had Crittenden on 
f]lH'stC'd advicp for whom to ,'ote at the ap- the left, resting on Stone River, Thomas 
proaching Pr(,i"idential e]C'ction. The advice in the centre, and McCook on the right. 
"as gh'en, and the minister's letter was The troops breakfasted at dawn, and be- 
pnblisl1f'd. Lord Sackville-\Yest's recall was fore sunrise Van Cleve-who was to be 
requested, and his passports were sent him. supported by \V ood--crossed the river to 
Murfreesboro, or Stone River, BAT- make an attack; but Bragg had massed 
TLE OF. As the year 18G2 was drawing troops, under Harde(', on his left in the 
tu a close, General Gmnt concentrated the dim morning twilight, and four brigades 
bulk of his army at Holly Springs, l\Iiss., under Cleburne charged furiously upon 
\\ here he was confronted by Yan Dorn; McCook's extreme right before Vall Cleve 
and at about the same time General Rose- had moved, The divisions of Cheatham 
crans, "ith a greater part of the Army and McCown struck near the centre, and 
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BATTLE OF IdURFREESBORo. 


of the Cumberland, moved southward to at both points Xational skirmishers were 
attack Bragg below Nashville. Rosecrans dl'iven back upon thpir lines. 
was assistf'd b
' Gpnerals Thomas. 1[cCook, Towards these lines the Confederates 
Crittenden. Rousspau. Palmpr. Sheridan, pressed in the face of a terrible tempest 
,T. C. Davis. 'Vood. Yan Clevp. Hazen, of missiles-Io!'oing heavily. but never fal- 
Xpgl('y, Matthews. and othf>rs; and Bragg tering-and fell with crushing force on the 
'had Genprals Polk, Breckinridge, Hard('p, brigades of Willich and Kirk, pressing 
Kirby Smith, Cheatham, "Tithers. Cle- tlwJU back in confusion and ca"pturing two 
burnp, and "'harton. On De('. :w the two hattprÌes. 'Vith ('qual vigor the Con fed- 
armies lay within cannon - shot of paeh erates fell upon l\1("('ook's left, compospù 
otller on oppositp sid('s of Stone Riwr. of tlw divisiom; of F:heridan and Davis, 
Ilear ]\[urfreesboro. along a linp about 3 sf riking them in tliP flank. After a wry 
mil('!; in If>ngth. Bragg'!; superior cavahy Sf'vere struggl(' thesf> dh'isions gave way 
for('p gave him great advantage. On the fll1d fell hack in good order to the Nash- 
night of the 30th both armies prepared ville pike, losing a battery. Every brigade 
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commander in Sheridan's division had been was resoh'ed to continue the stnlO'gle. 
ki1led or wounded. It was now cleven Bragg felt confident of final victory, b
nd 
o'clock. The National right wing, compris- s(Ont a jubilant despatch to Richmond. 
ing funy one-third of Rosecrans's army, He expected Rosecrans would attempt to 
was bmken up, and Bragg's cavalry flJ' towards NaslIYi11e dùring the night, 
w(Ore in his rear, destroying his trains and and was astonished to find the National 
picking up his stragglers. Rosecrans, aI'my before him, in battle order, in tllP 
when he heard of the severe pressure on morning. But he attempted very little 
the right, had given orders to Thomas to that day. 
gÌ\"e aid to Sheridan. Rousseau went with On Friday (Jan. 2, 1863) Rosecrans 
two brigades and a. battery to Sheridan's found he had his army well in hand, and 
right and rear, but it was too late. Crit- in an advantageous position. Bragg had 
tendcn was ordered to suspend Van Cleve's stealthily planted four heavy batteries dur- 
operations against Breckinridge. It seem- ing the night that would sweep the Nation- 
ed as if the Kationals had lost the day. al lines, and these he opened suddenly in 
'Jhoma
, with the centre, while Confederate the morning; but they were soon silenced 
batteries were plaJ'ing.fearfully upon him, by the guns of Walker and Sheridan, and 
fought the victors over Sheridan and Da- there was a lull in the storm of ba.ttle un- 
vis. NeglcJ"s didsion was in the thickest ti1 the afternoon. Adhering to his orig- 
of the battle. His ammunition began to inal plan of turning Bragg's right and 
fa iI, his arti11cry horses became disabled, taking possession of l\Iurfreesboro, Rose- 
and a hea.vy Confederate column crowded cmns strengthened Yan Cleve's division by 
in between him and the right wing. These one of Palmer's brigades. Suddenly a 
circumstances caused Thomas to recoi1, heavy force of Confederates emerged from 
when Rousseau led his reserves to the front a wood and fell upon Van Cleve. It was 
and sent a battalion of regulars under 1\la- Breckinridge's entire corps, with ten 12- 
jor Ring to assist Negley. These made a pounder cannon and 2,000 cavalry. At 
successful charg<'. and checked the Confed- the same time Van Cleve received a galling 
erates, but with heavy loss. enfilading fire from Polk's artillery, near. 
The brunt of the battle had now fallen The Nationals gave way, and were speedily 
upon Thomas, who, compelled to change driven in confusion across the river, pm'. 
his position, took a more advantageous sued to the stream by the entire right wing 
one, where he stood firmly against over- of Bragg's army in three heavy battle- 
whelming odds. This firmness enabled lines. Now Crittenden's artillery, massed 
Rosecrans to readjust the line of battle along the ground on the opposite side of 
to thp state of affairs. But the dreadful tho river, enfiladed the elated pursuers 
struggle was not over. Palmer had re- with fifty-eight heavy guns, while the left 
pulsed an assault in his rea.r, but was at- of the Nationals prepa.red for action. These 
tacked with great fury on his front and guns cut fearful lanes through the Con- 
right flank, which was exposed by Negley's federate ranks. At the same time the 
retirement while the new line was being troops of Davis and Negley pushed for- 
fornH'd. Craft's brigade was forced back, ward to retrieve the disaster. A fierce 
when tllP Confederates fcU upon another. struggle ensued. Both sides had massed 
under acting I
rigadier-General Hazen, of their artillery, and for a while it seemed 
the Hst Ohio Vohlllt<,ers, who was posted as if mutual annihilation would be the re- 
in a cotton-ficld. This little brigade, only suIt. Finally Generals Rtanley and l\Ii11er 
1,300 strong,stood firmly in the way of the charged simultaneously and drove the Con- 
Confcdprates, who made despemte but un- federatps rapidly before them. This charge 
buccessful attempts to demolish it. They deeided the question of victory. In twpnty 
staJ'ed the tide of victory for the Confed- minutes the Confederates had lost 2,000 
erates, which had been flowing steadily men. At sunset th(Oir entire line had fall. 
forward for lIOUl'S. Gallantly men fought en back, leaving 400 m(On captives. Dark- 
on both sides. and did not cease until night ness was coming on, and the Nationals did 
clo!'pd upon the scene. Rosecrans had lost not pursue. 
heavily in men and guns, yet he was not It rained heavily the next day, and prep- 
disheartened. At a council of officers it arations were made for another attack; 
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hut at midnight (Jan. 4) Bragg and his a fieree engagement during a terrible storm 
army retreated in the direction of Chatta- on a dark night. In this battle Murray 
uooga. He had telegraphed to Richmond, behaved gallantly, and was severely wound- 
Jan. 1, "God has granted us a happy 
ew ed. After his recovery he was made first 
Year." The Kationals in the fight num- lieutenant of the frigate Alliance. On 
bcred 43,400; the Confederates, 62,720. the organization of the national navy in 
The Kationals lost 12,000 men, of whom 1798 he was commissioned a captain, and 
1,538 Wel'e killed. Bragg reported his loss at one time was in command of the frigate 
at 10,000. It was estimated by Rosecrans Constellation. At his death, near Phila
 
to be much greater than his own. On the delphia, Oct. 6, 1821, he was in command 
spot where Hazen's thin brigade so gal- of the navy-yard at Philadelphia, and was 
lantly held the Confederat
s at bay, a last- the senior officer in the navy. 
ing l;lCmorial of the event bas been erected Murray, ALEXANDER, naval officer; born 
in the fOl"m of a substantial stone monu- in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2, 1818; son of 
ment in the centre of a lot surrounded by the preceding; entered the navy as a 
a hcayy wall of limestone. midshipman in 1835, and was made com- 
Murphy, HEXRY CRUSE, lawyer; born mander in 1862. He served on the Mexi- 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 5, 1810; gradu- can coast during the war against that 
ated at Columbia College in 1830; ad- country, and was afterwards engaged in 
mitted to the bar in 1833; elected to Con- the coast survey. He was in the battle 
gress in 18-13 and 18.!G; was rnited States at Roanoke Island and also of Newbern, 
minister to Holland in lR.')7-61. Through- in February, 1862. His chief theatre of 
out his life he \Va.s interested in the study operations in the Civil \Var was on the 
of history, especially that pertaining to coast of North Carolina. He was pro- 
the period of Dutch ascendency in New Inoted captain in 1866, and commodore 
York. He translated and added notes to in 1871. He died in Washington, D. C., 
Yoyage front Holland to A.merica; Broad Nov. 10, 1884. 
Advice to the :Yrw :Yctherlands; The First Murray, JA
IES, governor of Canada; 
Minister of the Dzttch Reformed Church in born in Scotland, about 1712; fourth son 
the United States; Henry Hudson in Hol- of Lord Elibank; entered the British army 
land; .{n Inquiry into the Origin and in 1751, and served with Wolfe in Europe 
Objects of the royage 'I.dtich led to the and America, being brigadier-general in 
Disco'/;cry of the Hudson River; .1nthol- the expedition against Louisburg in 1758. 
ogy of the New Netherlands, or Pransla- Junior brigadier-general at the capture of 
tions from the Early Dlltch Poets of New Quebec (of which city he was made mili- 
York, u:ith Memoirs of their Lires. He tary governor), he held it against great 
was the author of The rO!lage of Verra- odds when assailed by De Levi. He was 
:::nno; and a 11 emoir of Hermann Ernst made major-general in 1762, and the next 
IJ'I.ldel
'i.q. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., year was again governor of Quebec. He 
Dec. I, IR82. was governor of l\Iinorca in 1778; made a 
Murray, AI,EXAJ'\DF.R, naval officer; born gallant but unsuccessful defence of the 
in Chestprtown, Md., in 1755; commanded fortress there in 1781; and died ill 
a vessel engaged in the European trade at Sussex, England, June 8, 17Ü4. 
the age of eighteen, and at twenty-one was Murray, JAMES ORMSBEE, educator; 
appointed lieutenant in the Continental born in CamdC'n, S. C., Nov. 27, 1827; 
mn y; but nefore entering upon his duties graduated at Brown University in 1830, 
he served under Colonel Smallwood on land and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
duty. He did good public service as a 1854. Soon afterwards he became pastor 
privateer dming the llpyolution, and also of the Congregational Church in Peabody, 
in the rpgular naval service. During the Mass., whf>re he remained till 1861. He 
war he was in thirtPí'n battl('s in the army was then called to the pastorate of 
and navy. After heing captured and ex- the Prospect 
treet Church in Carn- 
changpd. he volunteered llÌs services as a bridgeport, which he left in 1865 to be- 
lieutenant on noa.rd the 7'nonbull, which, come associate pastor with the Rev. Dr. 
on leaving the Delaware, was attacked and Spring, in the Brick Presbyterian Church 
taken by two British vessels of war, after in New York. In 1873 he succeeded to 
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this pastorate; in 1874 accepted the Pro. the Camp - Fire
' Daylight L(llld
' Ðm- 
fessorship of Belles-Lettres, and English cans; [[(110 J. Xorton, Tra/)per, ]u'pt 
Language and Literature in the Prince- CJwistmas.. John Korton's 'J'Jwn1.-sgil'ing; 
ton rniversity; and in 1886 became the ];al:e Champ7ain; Jlamelons and Ungam; 
first dean of the faculty of Princeton. J{.'Istery of the lroods... Story the ](eg 
His works inclwle L.ife of Francis Way- Told Me; etc. He died in Guilford, Conn., 
7and; Geolgc l(1e Chace: A Jlcmorial; In- March 3, HH)4. 
troduction, 
cith Bibliography, to Cow- Murray, \YILLlA
1 VANS, diplomatist; 
/1( r's Poetical 11'01'1.-s; lrilliam Gammell: born in Cambridge, 1\Id., in 176
; received 
.1 Bio,graphical Hkctch, with Selections [I classical education; and after the peace 
from hi8 l\'l'itings; Lectures on English in 1783 studied law in the Temple, 
Literature; and 'l'he Sacrifice of Prai8c, London; returned about 1785, practised 
a- compilation of dmrch hymns. He died law, served in his State legislature, and 
in Princeton, N. J., March 27, 1899. was in Congress from 1791 to 17tH. He 
Murray, .ToIls O'KAXE, historian; born was an eloquent !'-peaker and a keen 
in Glenariffe, Ireland, Dec. 12, 18.t7; came diplomatist; was appuinted by \Yashing- 
to the United States in 1856; graduated ton minister to the Batavian Republic, 
at St. John's College, Fordham, N. Y.; and by Adams sole enyoy extraordinary 
and became a physician in Brooklyn, N. Y. to the French Republic. Ellsworth and. 
He was the author of Popu7ar lli8tory of Davie afterwards joined him. He was 
the Cath07ic Church in the United States; instrumental in the arrangement of the 
The Cn t1lOlic H erocs and Heroines of convention !'-igned in Paris in September, 
A meriea; 'J'he Cath07ic Pioneers of 
4.mer- 1800, between America and France, and 
ica, etc. He died in Chicago, Ill., July 30, then returned to his mission at The 
188,>. Hague. He died in Cambridge, Dec. 11, 
Murray, LINDLEY, grammarian; born ]803. 
in Swatara, Pa., April 22, lï 45; was a Musgrave, )IARY, ] ndian interpreter; 
member of the Society of Friends. His was a, half-breed Crepk, and wife of John 
father was a successful merchant in New ::\Iusgrave, a South Carolina bader. She 
York, to which place he removed in 1753. lived in a hut at Yamacraw, poor and rag- 
Lindl('y be<>ame a law)'er. During the g<>d. Finding she could speak English, 
Revolution he acquired snch a handsome Oglethorpe C'mployed her as interpreter, 
propf'rty hy mercantile pursuits that he with a salary of $300 a year. Her hus- 
was ahle to retire from business, and in band died, and she married a man named 
1781 went to England for his health, l\Iathew::>. He, too, died, and about 1749 
where he purchased a small estate near she became the wife of Thomas Bosom- 
York. In 1787 he published a tract en- worth, chaplain of Oglethorpe's regiment, 
titled The POtrer of RcZigion on the JIilld, a designing knave, who gave the colony 
whidl passed through many editions. He much trouble. He had become heavily 
h; chietly known as author of an Engli
h indebted to Carolinians for cattle, and, 
grammar (] ï9.3), an English reader, and to acquire fortune and power, he per- 
an English spelling-book. He died near suaded l\Iary to aSSel"t that she had de- 
York. England. Feb. 16, 18
ü. scended in a maternal line from an Ind- 
Murray, "'ILLI...U[ HEXRY HARRlS0X, ian king, and to claim a right to the whole 
cler/!:nuan; born in Guilford, Conn., Creek territory. She accordingly pro- 
April 26, ] 840; was graduated at Y <lIe claimed herself f'mpress of the Cre('ks, 
Coll('ge in 1862; became a preacher and disavowed all allegiance to. the Engli!'-h, 
held charges in the Congregational summoned a general convocation of the 
Church in l\1eriden, Conn., and Boston, Creek chiefs. and recounted the wrongs 
Mass.; resigned from the latter pastorate she llad suffered at the hands of the 
in ] 874; and afterwards preached to in- English. Inflamed by her harangue. dic- 
df>pen<l<'nt congregations; lectUl"ed and en- tated hv Bosomworth, the Indians pledged 
gap-cd in farming. He was the author of tllemseiws to defend her ro
'al person 
('IlIllI' Life in the Adirondacks; Adiron- fllHl lands. The :English were or<lpred 
(lar''', Tales; Adirondack Adventures; Ad- to leave; and, at the l;ead of a large body 
feutures in the U'ildcrness; Cones for of warriors, l\Iary marched towards Sa- 
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vannah. The white inhabitants, led by 
President Stephens, armed and prepared 
to meet them. The Indians were not per- 
mitted to enter the town with arms. 
Then Bosomworth, in full canonicals, with 
his "queen" by his side, marched in, fol- 
lcwed by sachems and chiefs, greatly ter- 
rifying the people by their formidable 
appearance. The prudent Stephens, or- 
dering Bosomworth to withdraw, told the 
a!"sembled Indians who l\Iary was, wbat 
kind of a character her husband was, and 
how they had been deceived. They saw 
the matter clearly, smoked the pipe of 
peace with the English, and returned to 
their homes. After giving more trouble, 
l\Iary and her husband were put into 
dose confinement; but finally, confessing 
their errors and craving pardon, they 
were allowed to depart from Savannah. 
Musgrave, SIR TIIO
IAS, military offi- 
cer; born in 1738; was captain in the 
British army in I ï59; came to America 
with Gmeral Howe in 1776; and in the 
hattle of GER
JANTOWN (q. v.) saved the 
day for his King by throwing himself, 
"ith five companies, into Ch('w's strong 
stone house, and holding the American 
forces at bay until the repulsed British 
columns could rally. He became major- 
general in 1790, and general in 1802. He 
died Dec. 31. 1812. 
Musgrove's Mill, AFFAIR AT. The pa- 
triots of South Carolina were not conquer- 
ed, only made to pause, by the cruelty of 
Cornwallis. Among those who took pro- 
tection as a necessary expedient was Col. 
James 'Villiams, who commanded the post 
at Ninety-six. He lost no time in gather- 
ing the patriots in that region. and on 
Aug. ] 8, 1780, fell upon a body of 500 
British troops-regulars and loyalist mili- 
tia-who had established a post at Mus- 
grove's Mill, on the Ennoree River. He 
routed them, killed sixty, and wounded 
a greater number, with a loss to himself 
of eleven men. 
Music and Musicians in the United 
States. Very little attention was given 
to music during the first hundred years 
of colonial life beyond the singing of 
psalms, but since the establishment of 
musical societies at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the study and practice 
of music have become incrpasing factors 
in life throughout the United States. 


First practical instruction-book on sing- 
ing, compiled by Rev. John Tufts, 
published in 
ew England. . . . . . . . ., 171
 
Organ presented to the Queen's chapel, 
Boston, by Thomas BrattIe, Esq. Aug., 1713 
Singing societies established in different 
parts of New England............. 17
O 
Beggar's Opera, written by John Gay 
in 1727 (probably), first produced 
in New york............... .Dec. 3, 171:iO 
William Billings, of Boston, publishes a 
collection of his musical compositions 
entitled Tl
e New England Psalm- 
Singer, or Amer'ican Chorister, In 
4 and 5 parts............. . . . . . . ., 1770 
Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society or- 
ganized ........... ....0.. ..Nov. 7, 1786 
Oliver Holden, of Charlestown, com- 
poser of Coronation, publishes TIle 
American Harmony, In 3 and 4 parts 1702 
::\lrs. Old mixon, née George, makes her 
début in America in lnkle and 
Yarico .....................Dec. 5, 1708 
Euterpean Musical Society, New York 
City ............................. 1800 
Massachusetts Musical Society, Boston. 18u7 
Barber of Bel'ille sung by French artists 
in New Orleans...... ...... .July 1
, 1810 
Handel and Haydn Society organized in 
Boston, April 20, 1815 ; incorporated. 
Feb. 9, 1816 
Olmoi, the Maid of Milan, libretto by 
John Howard Payne, containing the 
song Home, Sweet lIome, first pru- 
duced in New york....... . Nov. 12, 18:23 
New York Sacred Music Society, 01'- 
gånized 1823, gives its first con- 
cert. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . March 13, 1824 
New York Choral Society gives its first 
concert at St. George's Church, Beek- 
man Street............... .April 20, 1824 
::\Ianuel Garcia, with his wife, his son 
::\Ianuel, daughter Marietta (::\Iali- 
bran), appears in Italian opera in 
Kew York City............ .Nov. 29, 182:') 
Musical conventions in America origi- 
nate in New Hampshire, where the 
Central Musical Society holds its first 
convention at Concord. . . . . '" . Sept., 18:29 
Thomas Hastings, invited by various 
churches, coming to New York, organ- 
Izes church choirs, and regulates 
psalmody on a more religious basis.. 1832 
Boston Academy of Music, founded for 
Instruction In the Pestalozzian SYS- 
tem, with Lowell Mason at the heitd, 
opens ............................ 1833 
Harvard Musical Association estab- 
lished ................... .Aug. 30, 1837 
Balfe's Bohemian Girl produced for the 
first time in America by the Seguin 
Opera Company at the Park Theatre, 
Np\V York ................. Nov. :23, 1844 
Tour of the Hutchinson family, tem- 
peran('c and anti-slavery singers, in 
the United States and England.. . . . 184G-fl8 
Conce\.t tour of Edward Remenyt. 
violin virtuoso. in the United 
tat
s. 1848 
Germania orchestra give their first con- 
cert in America at Astor Pla,ce Opera- 
house, New york............ .Oct. 3, 1848 
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First public concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club at Boston. . Dec. 4, 1849 
Jenny Lind sings in concert at Castle 
Garden, N ew york......... Sept. 11, 18:;0 
Chamber music inÌl'oduced in 
ew York, 
1849; Theodore Eisfeld opens his 
quartet-soirées at Hope Chapel. . . . . . 
Feb. 18, 18:;1 
Henrietta Sontag appears in the United 
States ...................... Sept., 1852 
Dwight's Joumal of Music founded in 
Boston ........................... 1852 
Gottschalk's first concert in New York 
City ............................. 1853 
Cecilia Society of Cincinnati, 0., organ- 
izes and gives its first concert...... 
Sept. 19, 1856 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
founded .......................... 1857 
'''agner's T(/lllllliiw
(T produced for the 
first time in America, at the Stadt 
']'heatre, 
ew york....... . Aug. :!7, 1859 
Adelina Patti makes her début in Lucia 
at the Academy of .i\Iusic. New 
York. .. .. . ... ... .. . .. .. . .Nov. 24, 1859 
Clara Louise Kellogg makes her df-but 
in Rigoletto at the Academy of 
usic, 
New york......................... 1860 
Theodore Thomas begins his symphony 
solrées in New York...........Dec., 1864 
Oberlin Conservatory of 
Iusic founded. 1865 
.. Del' Nordamerikanische Slingerbund" 
reorganized at Chicago.... . . . . . . . .. 1868 
National Peace Jubilee held in Boston, 
Mass.; over 10,000 singers and 1,000 
musicians; P. S. Gilmore, conductor. 
June 1;;-20, 1869 

ew England Conservatory of Music 
established at Providence, R. I., 18:í9 ; 
removed to Boston, 18U7; incor- 
porated .......................... 1870 
Beethoven Conservatory of :\Iusle found- 
ed at St. Louis. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . ... 1871 
Fisk Pniverslty "Jubilee Singers".... 
Oct., 1871, to May, 1872 Mu t I ny olt t t t t d 
World's Peace Jubilee and International . ,a rev agains cons i u e 
Musical Festival held in Boston. . . . . authority; open resistance to oflicers in 
.Tune 17 to July 4, 1872 authority, especially in the army find 
Beetho\'f'n Quintet Club organized in navy. The principal revolt or mutiny 
::\I
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 1873 during the Anwrican Revolution was that 
organized ........................ 1876 of the Pennsylvania Line. 2,000 strong, at 
:\'ew York College of Music incor- Morristown, N. J., Jan. 1, 1781. The tar- 
porated .......................... 1878 d f C I tl t 
Cineinnatl COllege of Music incor- iness 0 ongress in snpp 
'ing Ie wan s 
porated ......................... 1878 of the army was the chief cause. Un- 
The Metropolitan Opera-house, New ahle to conh'ol the troops by his personal 
York, opened with the opera Faust.. efforts, General \Vayne appointed two 
Dr. Leopold Damroscb engagedOcf
/2
 1883 offiC'crs. Colonels Rtewart and Butler. to 
season of German opera which began. conduct th('m to Princeton, where tlwy 
Nov. 17, 18S4 submitted to Congre!'-s, in writing. tlwir 
Dr. Damroscb died........... . Feb. 15, 1885 dem:lllds. l\feanwhile Sir IIí'nr y Clinton 
American College of Musicians incor- 
porated ....................... . 1886 sent two emi

aries among them, making 
Adelina Patti sings at the dedication most libt'ral offers, if they would go over 
of the Auditorium, and the Opera- to the British. These men they at once 
house, Chicago.............. Dec. 9, 1889 1 1 . d t th t C 
'I'he first 'Wagner Cycle, occupying three (e lYere up 0 e governmen. ongress 
weeks, and including all the operas appointed commissiom.rs to confer with 
excepting Parsifal, in season of. . . .1889-90 the troops, and compJied with most of 
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Corner-stone of Carnegie :\Iusic IIall in 
:l\ew York City is laid by Mrs. Car- 
negie. . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . May 13, 
Carnegie Music lIall opened... April 2ï, 

'he Worcester Musical Fe
tiYal opens 
with a performance of Bruck's Ar- 
minius. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Sept. 22, 
Säengerfest closes with final concert in 
Madison Square Garden..... June 2::i, 


1890 
18\)1 


18m 


18!)4 


PRINCIPAL MPSICAL SOCIETIES IN THE 
eXITED STATES. 


Orl(anized. 
BaHimore, 
Ill..... . Oratorio Society............. 1880 
( HamIel and Haydn Society... 1816 
I Apollo Club................. 1871 
Boston, Mass..... { Boylston Club............... 1872 
I The Cecilia... .............. 1876 
. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 1880 

 Brouklyn Philharmonic Soc'ty IH57 
Brooklyn N. Y.. Apollo. Club ..:......:....... IH77 
, . Amph;on 
IuslcaI ROclety.... 1879 
I Cæcilia Ladies' Vocal Society. 1883 
Butf,llo N. Y..... f Lietlerlafl'l. . .: . . . . . . :.. . . . ... 1848 
, ) Orphel/s SlIIgmg SOcIety..... 1869 
Chicago. III....... ..Apollo Musical Club.......... 1871 
Cincinnati, O.......ApolloClub....... .......... IS81 
Cleveland, 0...... { Clevel
nd. \' ocal Society.... .. 1872 
13aeh "ncwty. .............. 1878 

Iilwaukee. Wis..... 
Iusik- Yerein.... .. .......... 18-19 
Minneapolis. :\linn..Gounod CII/b....... ... __.... ISH:J 
Newark, N. J.......Schubert \'ocal Rociety....... IHHO 
r Philharmonic Societ \'. .. .. . . .. ]842 
Deutscher Liederkr:lllz.... .. 1817 
New York City... { Mendelssohn Glee Club.. .... 18(j5 
l Oratorio Society............. 1873 
Symphony Society. . .. . . . . . .. ]h7H 
Philadelphia, ra.. { Orph
u
 \?lub... . . ... . .... 18
1 
TheCeetlmn............ .... ]8,( 
J>ittshl/rg. ra....... The 1>lozart Club. . . ..... ..... It!77 
Rhode Island....... Rhode Island Choral -\ss'n... 1RH5 
Salem, Mass........ Salem Oratorio Society..... .. ]H67 
San Francisco. Cal.. The Loring Club.... ......... 1876 
Springlìeld. Mass... . Hampden County MUR .-\ss'n. 1887 
St. Louis, Mo ...... St. Louis Choral Society. . . . .. ]879 
\\'ashington, D. C... Choral Society............... ]1'\83 
Worcester, Mass.... Worcester County 1lus. Ass'n ]S63 
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their just demands. Many were, however, first be prudent to assume the title of 
disbanded during thc winter, and their royalty, but if all other things were ad- 
places fill(.d in the spring with recruits. .lusted, we believe strong arguments might 
A like action on the part of the New be produced for admitting the title of 
Jersey Line followed, Jan. 24-21;, 1781, king." 
but this was quickly subdued, and two When Washington had read this paper 
ringleaden, e
ccutcd. the light died out of his eyes, and a look 
The Articles of Confederation, pro- of inexpressible sadnc8s stole over his 
p08l'd to the Continental Congress, April countenance. Had he borne and suffered 
13, 1777, were adopted March 1, 1781. so much for these seven long years to have 
The surrender of Cornwallis at York- it all end in this? The emotions that 
trl\\n. Nov. I!), 1781, practically cnded crowded his heart and shook his strong soul 
the He\'ollliiun, but the preliminary to its centre may bc gathered from the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain sudden hurst of indignation with which 
was not mtiiicd by Congress until this propusitiun to make him king was 
April I." 178;
. During the interval be- received. "Sir," said he, "it is with a 
twecn Yorktown and the conclusion of mixture of surprise and astonishment 1 
peace, hostilitics werc practically suspend- have read the sentiments you have sub- 
ed, aud the 
\merican anny was encamped miUed to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no 
at Kcwhurg, N. Y. Congress \Va:;; unable occurrences in the course of the war have 
to p<tY either oflicers or men, find the in- given me more painful sensations than 
dividual Htatcs would do nothing either your information of there being such idcas 
fur the army or puhlic crcdit. The army, existing in the anuy as you have e
press- 
with its pay withheld, and Congress de.tf ed, and whieh I must view with abhOI- 
to it!; petitions and seemingly indifi'crent rence and reprehend with severity. I am 
to its wants, grew restless, indignant, and, much at a loss to conceive what part of 
at last, almost mutinous. Early in .l\Ìarch, my conduct could have given encourage- 
1 i8
, Col. Louis Nicola presented to \\
ash- ment to an address which to me seems 
ington, on behalf of the oflieers, a letter big with the greatest mischief that can be- 
which, after describing the perilous state fall my country. If I am not deceived in 
of feeling in the army and the dangerous the knowledge of myself, you could not 
aspect of aft'airs, and showing the necessity have found a person to whom your schemes 
of settling at once on a form of govern- are more disagreeable. Let me conjure you, 
ment, now peace was assured, showing also then. as you have regal"d for )'our COUIl- 
t1lat it must be a strong one, took up the try, for yourself, or posterity, or respect 
sc\"eral forms of goverllment ill the world, for me, to banish these thoughts from 
di
r'ussed the good and had features of yonr mind." See NEWBrRG ADDRESSES, 
each, and summed up by declaring that THE; NONSENSE, FORT; SO
IERS. 
a republican go\"ernment was the most un- Muzzey, ARTEMAS BOWERS, clergyman; 
stable and insecure of all, and a con- born in Lexington, l\Iass., Sept. 21, 1802; 
stitutional monarchy. with certain modifi- graduated at Harvard College in 1824, and 
cations, like that of England, the strongest at the Ha.rvard Divinity School in 182S; 
and safest; and continued, "Huch being was ordained in the Unitarian Church. His 
tlw fact, it is plain that the same abilities publications include Personal Rrcollections 
whieh have led us through difficulties ap- of lIf en in the Battle of" Lexington,. Remi- 
pan'ntly insurmountable by human power 11iscenccs of Men of the Revol-ution alld 
to victory and glory, those qualities that their Families; and many others of a re- 
have merited and obtained the universal ligious nature. He died in Cambridge, 
esteem and veneration of the army, would Mass., April 21, 18112. 
be most likely to conduct and direct us Myer, Ar.ßERT JA
[ES, signal - officer; 
in the smoother path of ppaee." In short, born in Ne\Vbur/Z', N. Y., Sept. 20, 1827; 
it declarpd that he alone could uphold graduated at Gpneva College in 1847; be- 
the nation he had saved by his valor, came a physician, and in 1854 was ap- 
and off{'red to make him dictator, and con- pointed assistant surgeon in the Unit{'d 
cluded by saying that, "owing to the States army. From 18;;8 to 1860 he was 
prejudices of the people, it might not at on special duty in the signal service, and 
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in the latter year he was appointed chief a 11 the grades from lieutenant-colonel to 
signal-officer, with the rank of major. In brigadier-general. In 1866 he was ap- 
June, 1861, he was made chief signal- pointed colonel and signal-officer of the 
officer on General Butler's staff, and after- "Cnited States army, and introduced a 
wards on that of Gencral l\lcClellan, and course of signal studieS' at 'Vest Point 
was very active during the whole penin- and Annapolis. He was the author of 
sular campaign. Colonell\Iyer took charge the weathcr-signal system, and its chid 
of the signal bureau in Washington, March till his death, in Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 24, 
3, 1863, and for service at various points, 1880. In IR73 he was a delegate to the 
and especially in giving timely signals International Meteorological Congress at 
that saved the fort and garrison at AI- nenna. He published a Manual of Sig- 
latoona, Ga., he was brevetted through nals for the United States Army. 



Nagle, JAMES, military officer; born in 
Reading, Pa., April 5, 18:!2; distinguished 
himself in the :\1exican \\"ar with the 
Washington Al"tillery; wa:,; aplJuinted 
colonel of the Gth Pennsylvania Regiment 
in lRûl; was promoted brigadier-general 
of volunteers, Sept. 10, 1862, and greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of An- 
tietam. Owing to ill-health he was forced 
to resign. :\1ay n, ISß3; but wllPn the Con- 
fc'derates invaded l)cnn:,;yh"ania in June of 
that 
'ear he organized the 39th Penn"yl- 
vania Regiment and :,;en-ed as its colonel. 
In the following year he recruited the 
J.t!Jth Pennsylnmia H('giment for a ser- 
"ice of 100 days; and was commissioned 
its colonel. He died in Potts\'ille, Pa., 
.Aug'. 22, 1866. 
Naglee, HEXItY 
[ORRIS, military offi- 
c('r; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 15, 
181:>; graduated at \Yest Point in 183.3; 
served in the war against :\Iexico, ami 
afterwards engaged in commercial pur- 
suits in San Francisco. He was an active 
ûflicer in the Army of the Potomac through 
the campaign of 18G2, and rose to the rank 
of brigadier-general of volunteers. He af- 
terwards commanded a division in the De- 
partment of North Carolina, and in the 
Department of the South in 1863. In July 
and August of that year be commanded 
the 7th Army Corps. He was mustered 
out in April, 18lì-t. and afterwards became 
a banker in San Francisco, where he died 
March 5, 1886. 
Nanticoke Indians, an Algonquian 
tribe, who once inhabited the penin..ula 
hetween the Chpsapeake and Delaware 
bays. They were early made vassals to 
the Five Nations and their allies by com- 
pulsion. In 1710 they left their ancient 
domain, and occupied lands upon the Sus- 
quehanna in P('nnsylvania until the Rev- 
olutionary 'Val', when they crossed the AI- 
l('ghany Mountains and joined the British 
in the \\' est. 


N. 


Nantes, EDICT OF. See EDICT m 
XAXTES. 
Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard, 
i
lands oU the south ('oa
t of :\Ja:,;::;achu- 
sptts, and belonging to that 
tate, the for- 
mer containing 60, the latter 120 square 
miles; first noted by Captain Gosnold, 
ltJ02, and first settled by <;ome people un- 
der Thomas l\1ayhew from \Vatertown, 

Ia:-os., lû-l3. Doth islands in ea.rlipr days 
wue famous for their skilled seamen and 
linge business in whale-fishery. 
Napier, SIR CHAHLES, naval officer; 
born in StirIingshire, :-';cotland, :\1arch 6, 
I í8G; joined the British na \'y in 1 iOn; pro- 
moted lieutenant and assigned to duty 
against the French in the "-est Indies in 
IS03. He was ordered to the Korth Amer- 
ican fleet on Lake Champlain in 1813; 
served on the Potomac River in August, 
1814; and commanded the long-boats in 
the actions before Baltimore. He died in 
London, Kov. 8, 1860. 
Naples, A
IERICAX CI.AI\[S ox. Claims 
had been made upon the Keapolitan gov- 
ernment by citizens of the United States 
for indemnity for losses occasioned by dep- 
redations upon .American commerce by :\lu- 
Ta t, King of K a ple8, from ISO!) to 1812. 
The restored Bourbons had refused to com- 
ply, on the ground that they were not re- 
sponsible for the acts of one who was a 
usurper of their power, and from whom 
they had suffered more than had the Amer- 
icans. Finally, a com"ention was negoti- 
ated at Xaples, in October, 1832, by which 
it was stipulated that the sum of $l.ï20,- 
000 should be paid to the United States. 
These claims had been considered hop{'- 
lef,s, but the negotiation was ulllloubtedly 
expedited by the appearance at that time 
of a considerable forc{' of the Cnited States 
navy in the nay of 
aples. 
Napoleon I. In ]803, during the ad- 
ministration of President Jefferson. Xa- 
pol('on sold to the "Cnited States the 
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territory known as LOUISIANA (q. 1".) for 
$15,000,000. 
In his greed for money Napolcon relaxed 
the rig01's of his decrees against the com- 
merce of the world by an act of perfidy. 
\Vhile reducing thousands to misery for 
the sake of his favorite continental s,ys- 


to employ thirty or forty American ves- 
sels in the imp01'tation of cotton, fish-oil, 
dye-wood::;, salt fish, hides, and peltry from 
the ports of l'\('w York and Chadeston, ex- 
clusively, and under an. obligation to im- 
port, in return, certain special articles of 
French produce. Orders were sent to 
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NAPOLEON I. 


tem, he became himself a wholesale vio- French consuls in AnH'rica to grant cer- 
lator of it. He O1'dered licenses to be sold, tificates of origin to all American vessels 
at enormous prices, for introducing, sub- bound to French ports, provided they were 
ject to heavy duties, certain foreign arti- loadf'd with American products only-ex- 
cles otherwise prohibited. Certain favored cepting cotton and tobacco, which could 
ß1annfaf'turers had thus been authorized, only be imported under spcC'ial licenses. 
notwithstanding the RambouilIet decree, Sce E!lrn.'\RGO; ORDERS IN COU
CIL. 
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Xapoleon's downfall was hailed with joy 
by the great Federal party in the United 
Elates, who considered his ruin as the 
most damaging blow that could be given 
to their political opponents and the war 
}Hlrty. Pulpits, presses, public meetings, 
and social gatherings were used as pro- 
daimers of their satisfaction, notwith- 
standing it was evident that the release 
thereby of a large British army from ser- 
vice on the Continent would enable the 
common enemy to send an overwhelming 
force across the Atlantic that might crush 
the American armies and possibly reduce 
the States to British provinces. They 
hoped the threatened peril would induce 
the administration to seek peace as speed- 
ily as possible. The downfall of Napoleon 
did release British troops from continen- 
tal service, and several thousands of them 
were sent to Canada to reinforce the little 
British army there. Many of them were 
\VelIington's veterans, hardy and skilful. 
They arrived at Quebec late in July, and 
in August were sent up the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal. 
Narraganset Indians, an Algonquian 
family of the New England Indians which 
cc("upied the territory now comprised in 
the State of Rhode Island. Industrious 
and hardy, they were numerous, and had 


twelye towns within a distance of 20 
miles. Their chief, Canonicus, sent a 
bundle of arrows tied with a snake-skin 
to Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, in- 
dicating his hostility. Bradford return- 
ed the skin filled with gunpowder. Ca- 
nonieus was alarmed, and rema.ined peace- 
a ble, especially after banished Roger Will- 
iams won their good-will by his kindness. 
They accompanied Massachusetts troops 
against the Pequods in 1637, and in 1644 
ceded their lands to the British King. The 
Narragansets having violated the term8 
of a treaty made in 1644, the New England 
Congress, under the provisions of the 
union or confederation, sent messengers 
to the offending Indians requiring their 
appearance at Boston. At first they 
treated the messengers kindly, but fina.IIy 
declared that they would not have peace 
until they received the head of rncas. 
Roger Williams warned the congress that 
the Narragansets would suddenly break 
out against the English, whereupon that 
body drew up a declaration justifying 
them in making war on the recusant Ind- 
ians. They determined to raise 300 men 
at on ('e. The news of this preparation 
alarmed the Indians, and they sued for 
peace. They were required to pay in in- 
stalments 2,000 fathoms of wampum; to 
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restore to ('ncas all the captives anù ca- and eighty horses, accompanied by CA- 
noes ther had taken from him; to submit llE.lA DE YACA (q. v.) as treasurer of the 
all matters of contI-oversy between Uncas eJl.pedition, who was to be deputy-govern- 
and them to the congress: keep perpetual or. They landed at Tampa Ba.y on April 
peace with the English; and gin hostages 13, 15
8, where Karvaez raised the stand- 
for the performance of the treaty. This anI of 
pain and took possession of the 
compact was signed Aug. 30, IG45. country in the name of its King', and his 
The Xnrragansets engaged in King otlicers took the oath of allegiance to him 
Philip's 'Var, and had a strong fort in a as governor. 
swamp in South Kingston, R. I. Against Instead of treating the native inhabi- 
this fort marched about 1,000 N ew-Eng- tants kindly, and winning their friendship 
landers in the middle of December, Wi.,. and an easy conquest, Narvaez followed 
'Vith tlH'
e troops were about 150 Mohegan the example of his countrymen in Santo 
Indians, and Governor 'Vinslow, of Plym- Domingo and Cuba. He marched into the 
outh, was the commander-in-chief. They interior with high hopes, directing his 
marched through deep snow, and at 4 P.
1. Yessels to sail along the coasts. He press- 
on Dec. 16 they attacked the fort. There ed forward in daily expectation of finding 
was but one entrance, which had to be some cit
. f'parkling with wealth. All be- 
rcached in the face of a fire from a block- fore him were creations of imagination, 
house. The Mas
achusetts men, who first all behind him were gloomy disappoint- 
attacked, were repulsed, and several of the nwnts. Treachery met his cruelty at ev- 
captains were killed. There was a dcsper- ery step. Compelled to fight foes and 
ate hand-to-hand fight, and the Indians failing to find gold, Xarvaez turned tow- 
were finally driven out into the open coun- ards the sea-the Gulf of Mexico-and at 
try. The GOO wigwams were set on fire, the mouth of the Apalachicola, failing to 
and the winter store of corn was destroy- find his ships, he caused frail boats to be 
ed. About 700 of the Indians were killed, built, embarked with his followers, and 
including seYeral chiefs, and of a large coasted towards the mouth of the 
Iissis- 
number wounded about 300 died. ::\Ianyold sippi. One by one his followers died from 
men, women, and children perished, SOHle s"tan"ation, and finally a " norther" 
of them in the flames. In this encounter struck and dispersed the flotilla. Xar- 
Connecticut alone lost eighty men. Cap- vaez was never heard of afterwards. The 
tains .Johnson, Davenport, and Gardiner, boat that carried De Vaca stranded on an 
of ::\lassachusetts, and Gallop, Seely, and island, where they were kindly treated by 
Marshall, of Connecticut, were slain. The the natives. De Vaca was the only Span- 
Narragansets were almost exterminatc.J iard of the expedition who returned to 
in that war. The remnant settled at Spain. 
Charlestown, R. I., and were prosperous Nash, ABNER, legislator; born in 
for a while, but the tribe is now extinct. Prince Edward county, Va., Aug. 8, I716; 

ee KING PUIUP'S 'YAR. practised law in Kewbern, N. C., which 
Narvaez, PÁ
FILO DE, explorer; born town he represcnted in the first ProYÎncial 
in Valladolid, Spain, about 1478; went Congress when it convened there, Aug. 25, 
tn Santo Domingo in 1;)01, and thence to 1774. He served on the committee which 
Cuba, where he was the chief lieutenant ùrew up the North Carolina constitution in 
of Velasquez, the governor. Cortez car- 1776; was governor of the State in 1779- 
Q'ing matters with a high hand in l\Iexi- 81; and held a seat in the Continental 
co, Narvaez was sent by Velasquez to Congress in 1782-86. He died in Phila- 
Cuba to supersede him, but was defeated, delphia, Pa., Dec. 2, 1786. 
lost an eye, and was held a prisoner by Nash, FRANCIS, military officer; born 
Cortez. On his release Narvaez returned in Prince Edward county, Va., 
[ay 10, 
to Spain, and in .Tune, 1527, sailed from 1720; brother of Abner Kash, governor ;)f 
San Lucar, by authority of the King, with Korth Carolina; became clerk of the Su- 
GOO men in five vessels, commanded to perior Court of Orange county, N. C.; and 
conquer Florida, and govern it. After was a captain, under the crown, on 
long detention at Santo Domingo and service under Governor Tryon against 
Cuba, he sailed for Florida with 400 men the Regulators. He was a member 
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(If the Prodncial Congress of North 
C.uoIina in 1 ii J, and was appointed by 
that hody a lieutenant-colonel. In Febru- 
a.ry, 1 iii, he was promoted to brigadier- 
general in the Contincntal army. Joining 
\Yashington before the battle at the 
Brandywine (Sept. 11, lïii), he partici- 
pated in that action, and also at German- 
town (Oct. -t-), where he was mortally 
"ound('tl, and died Oct. i. 
Nashville, largest cit
., railroad centre, 
:lud t'apital of the State of Tennesbee; pop- 
ulation in 18ÐO, 7G,lü8; in lÐOO, 80,8G.3. 
The city was the scene of stirring 
military operations in the Civil War. In 
}<'ebruar,\T, IHû2, General Pillow tcl('- 
graphed to Kasln"ilIe while the siege of 
lo'nrt Donelson was going on: "Enemy re- 
treating! Glorious result! Our boys fol- 
lowing and peppering their rear! A com- 
plete victory!" This despatch made the 
people of Xashville happy, and they were 
comfortably seated in their churches on 
Hnnday, Feb. IG, when the news rea.ched 
them of the surrender of Fort Donelson 
to the Nationals. There was panic 
everywhere. Gen. A. S. .Johnston, at Bow- 
ling Green, ordered the troops there to fly 
to Xash..-ille, for General 
Iitdl('1. of 
Buell's army, was pressing on them. They 
did so, after destroying property valued 
at $300,000. TIH'Y were followed by the 
Army of the Ohio. At the same time 
Kational gunboats were ascending the 
Cumberland Rin'r to co-operate with the 
troops. The Confederates of Xashville 
were fearfully excited. The governor of 
Temws
l'l' (Hanis) rode through the 
streets, and with his associates gathered 
as many papers as possible at the capitol 
as concerned themseh-es and fled hy rail- 
way to 'If'mphis. The officers of banks 
hore away their specie. C'itizf'ns, with 
their most valuahle portable possessions, 
fled b.v railwa.v to Df'catur and Chattanoo- 
ga. The public stores were thrown wide 
open, and everybocly was allowed to eany 
away provisions and clothing. .Johnston 
and his troops passf'd rapidly through the 
city, southward, and Kashville was sur- 
rendered to the Kationals, Feb. 2G, 18G2, 
by the civil authorities. AKDREW .TOH
- 
so
 (q. 1'.) was appointed provisional gov- 
ernor of Tennessee with the military rank 
or brigadier-general. He entered upon the 
duties in Kashville on March 4. 


NASHVILLE 


Gen. A. J. Smith had arrived at Nash- 
ville when Schofield reached there (see 
FHAXKLIl'\, BATTLE OF), anù Thomas's 
forces there were put in battle array on 
Df'c. 1, lSG4. They were on an irregular 
semicircular line on the hills around the 
city, on the southern side of the Cumber- 
land River. General Smith's troops were 
on the right: the 4th Corps, under Gen. 
T. J. \"",ood (in the absence of the wound- 
ed Stanley), was in the centre; and the 
2:M Corps, under Gen. John 1\1. Scho- 
field, was on the left. 
\.bout :;,OUO troops, 
outside of these corps-white and colored 
-weJ'e posted on the left of Schofield. 
To these were added the troop:. compris- 
ing the garrilion at Kashville and \Vilson's 
('a,-alry at Edgefield. on the north side of 
the Cumberland. The troops of Thomas 
were bettf'r and more numerous than 
those of Hood, hut, on account of the ab- 
sence of cavalry and a deficiency of trans- 
portation, he withheld an attack upon 
Hood, who was in front of him for about 
u fortnight. The latter had formed his 
line of inwstment on Dec. 4, with his 
salif'llt within GOO yards of \Yood, at 
Thomas's centre. For a few days there 
was some skirmishing, and tlwn for a 
week the cold was so intense that wry 
little was done. Thomas made a general 
advance, on the morning of the 15th, 
from his right, while Steedman made a 
vigorous mOYement of his left to distract 
Hood. '1'I]e country was covered with a 
dense fog, which did not ri:'ìe until near 
noon. Gen. A. .T. Smith pressed forward, 
,..hile \Yi1son's cavalry made a wide cir- 
cuit to gain Hood's rear. Other troops 
were busy on the right, striking vigor- 
ous blows }wre and there; but finally. 
at 1 P"
I., Genera} \Yood, commanding the 
cenbe, having moved forward parallel 
with Smith's troops, directed a Inigade 
led by Col. K P. Post to charge Hood'!', 
works on l\Iontgomery Hill. This was 
done, and some Confederates were mad I' 
prisoners. Then Rchofield, in reserve, 
monel rapi(l1
T to the right of 
mith, by 
which the National cavalry was allowed 
to operate more freely on the Confederate 
rear. Then the whole line moved for- 
ward. \""ood carried the entire body of 
Confederate works on his front, captun'd 
s(>veral guns, and took 500 prisoners; 
while Smith and Schofield and the dis- 
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mounted cavalry pressed back the left them, and the National" had no pontoons, 
flank of the Confederates several miles the chase was unsuccessful. Then the 
to the foot of the Harpeth Hills. Steed- weather became extremely cold. At Colum- 
man, meanwhile, had gained Some ad- bia, on the Duck River, Forrest joined 
vantage on Thomas's extreme left. But the rptreating host, and with his cavalrv 
darkness closed the contest, which result- and 4.000 infantry he covered the shat- 
ed in the capture by the Nationals of terpd Confederate army. This rear-guard 
1,200 prisoners, sixteen guns, forty wag- struck back occasionally. The pursuit was 
ons, and many small-anns. Thomas now suspended at Lexington, Ala., on the 28th. 
readjusted his lines. Thomas estimated his entire loss in his 
On the morning of the Wth \Vood ad- campaign, from Sept. 7, 18G4, to Jan. 
nmced, forced back Hood's. skirmishers 20, 18G.3, at 10,000 men, or less than half 
on the Franklin pike, and, pushing on the loss of Hood. During that time he 
southward, was confronted by Hood's new had captured Il,857 men, besides 1,332 
line of defences on Oyerton's Hill, 5 who had been exchanged, making a total 
miles from the city. Steedman thcn se- of about 13,000. He had also captured 
cured \Vood's flank by taking post on seventy-two seniceable guns and over 
his left, and Smith came in on Wood's 3.000 small-arms. 
right, while Rchofield threatened the Con- The Tennessee Centennial and National 
federate left. \Vilson's cavalry, dismount- !"
xposition was held at Nashville in 1897, 
ed, formed on his right. The movement from May I to Oct. 30, in 'Vest Side 
on Hood's left, so successful the d:>y be- Park. Among the features were repro- 
fore, was now continued. The whole Na- ductions of the Parthenon, the Pyramid 
tional line moyed to within GOO yards of Cheops, the Alamo, the Rialto, etc. 
(If that of the Confederates. \Vilson's About 2,000,000 people attended the fair. 
cavalry was soon upon their left flank, Nashville, CRUISER. See CONFEDERATE 
and at 3 P.
L two of 'Yood's brigades as- STATES. 
imBed the Confederates on Ovprton's Hill, Nashville Convention. See SOUTHERN 
in front, and TllOmpson's negro brigade CONVENTIONS. 
assailed them farther to the National left. Nason, ELIAS, cler::,ryman; born in 
These attacks were repulsed with fear- \Vrentham, Mass., April 21, 18Il; grad- 
ful loss to thp assailants. The troops uated at Brown College in 183:5; ordained 
were rallied, and Smith and Schofield, in the Congregational Church in Natick, 
charging with great impetuosity upon the Mass.; and later became popular as a 
Confpderate works on their respective lecturer. His publications include Our 
fronts, carried all before them. Wilson's Obligations to Defend Our Country; Eu- 
dismounted 111pn charged farther to the logy on Ed
card Everett; Eulogy on Lin- 
Tight and blockpd a way of retreat. This coln; Gazetteer of ]lassaehusetts,' History 
supcpssful movement was announced by of Middlesex County, etc. He dipd in 
shouti5 of victory, which 'Vood and North Billerica, :Mass., June 17, 1887. 
Rteedman heard, and again charged Nassau, }'ORT. Erected by the Dutch 
the Confedprate works on their front 'Vest India Company in lG
3 near the 
which were taken and secured. The present town of Gloucester, N. J. The 
Confederatps fled in such haste that tlwy fort was abandoned in 1651. 
1pft hehind them their dpad, wounded, Nast, TnoMAs, artist; born in Landau, 
prisoners, and guns. It was a complete Bavaria, Sept. 27, 1840; came with his 
rout. parents to the United States at an early 
During the two days Thomas 11ad capt- age; and was educated in public schools. 
ured from Hood 4,4G2 prisoners, fifty- He began his artist career in the office of 
tl1ree guns, and many small-arms. He had Frank Leslie's Ill-u.<
tratcd Newspaper, 
broken the spirit of Hood's army bpyond where 11e became a sketch artist and n- 
}10pe of recovery. The Confederates fled lustrator on wood. In 18GO-Gl he was an 
10wards Alabama, pursued for several ad correspondpnt with Garibaldi for 
ðays, while rain was falling copiously. American and British newspapers. Sub- 
The streams were swollen, and, as the sequently he became widely noted as a 
fugitives destroyed the bridges behind political cartoonist on Harper's Weekly. 
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His cartoons on the Tweed Ring had a 
large influence in the destruction of that 
C'orrupt organization, and one of his cari- 
catures caused the arrest in Spain of the 
Tamma!1Y leader, after he had escaped 
from JÆdlow Street jail in New York 
City. Mr. Nast acquired wide popularity 
from hili! habit of illustrating his l
ctures 
with caricatures drawn before his audi- 
<,nee. He died, while mnsul-general, at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, Dec. 7, 1902. 
Nast, \VILLIAM, clergyman, born in 
Stuttgart, Germany, June 15, lS0i; grad- 
uated at Tubingen Cniversity in 1828; 
Professor of German and French in th2 
Pnited States Military Academy, West 
Point, in 182fJ; ordained a minister in 
the Methodist Church in 1837, and ap- 
pointed to work among the Germans in 
IH37; organized the German branch of the 
:Uethodist Church in the "Gnited States and 
Germany. He established Dcr C'hristlichc 
Apologcte as an organ of the Church in 
1830. In addition to his ministerial and 
editorial work he wrote many books and 
edited a still larger number for the usc oi 
the Church. lIe died in Cincinnati, 0., 
May 16, 1899. 
Natchez Indians, a nation that in- 
habited the eastern borders of the ::\Iis- 
sissippi River. They were known to Eu- 
ropeans as early as 1560, when De Luna 
aided the Gulf tribes in a war against 
them. Their sun-worship, mound-buihl- 
ing, and language point to a relationship 
with the inhabitants of Yucatan. La 
Salle, coming from the north, planted a 
cross in their country in 16R3. Iberville 
also visited them, and proposed to build 
a city there. They were brave, wild, and 
dissolute. Their chief was called the 
Great Sun, whose power was despotic. 
They averred that their first civilizers 
were a man and woman who descended 
from the sun. In a temple built on a 
mound they kept a perpetual fire. They 
had many feasts and revelled in sensual 
indulgence. After European tradf'rs found 
them they rapidly declined in numhers 
and power while they fought the French 
(see below). The Katehez were joined by 
the YAZOOR and CIUCKASAWS (qq. v.), 
,vhile the CUOCTA \VS (q. v.) joined the 
]i'rench, early in the eighteenth century. 
In 1730 the French fell upon and almost 

nnibilated the Natchez, and they never 
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rcco, ered from the shock. .After maintain- 
ing a feeLle nationality for a century, they 
were merged into the Creek confc>de1'acy. 
National Academy of Science, a 
scientific organization incorporated. by 
act of Congre!;s, l\Iarch 3, 18ü3; first 
meeting .\pril 22, 18ti3, Alexander D. 
Bach first presidcnt; duties consist in the 
investigation, examination, e
l)('rinll'nt- 
ing, and reporting on any 8uhjf'ct of 
science and art. The actual cost of 
investigation, etc., is paid for by the 
Cnited Btates govenllllcnt; no other com- 
pensation is received. At first the num- 
ber of membcrs was limited to fifty-sin('c 
1870 to 100; a limited numher of foreign 
membel's are admitted. 
National Bank System. See BA:'iKS. 
National Constitution. See CO
STITU- 
TIO:'i, UNITED RTATER. 
National Debt of the United States. 
The foIIowing fitatement shows the prim'i- 
pal of the national df'bt of the United. 
States from 17tH to IDOL 
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Statement showing principal of national 
debt.-Continllal. 
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See DEnT, NATIONAL. 
National Guard, UNITED STATES. See 
ARMY; MILITIA. 
Nationalism, the doctrine in the rnit- 
ed States that the general governnlPnt 
should exercise a larger control over affairs 
of national importauce, as for instance: 
(I) control of telegraphs, telephones, and 
express companies; (2) nationalization of 
railroads; (3) ownership of mines, oil and 
gas wells; (4) control of heating, lighting, 
and street-car service of cities, all ca.nied 
on in the interest of the general public and 
not for indi viduals or corporations; in oth- 
er words, for use and not for profit; (5) 
children to be educated until seventeen 
years of age; child labor prohibitf>d, etc. 
Bellamy's novel, Looking Backu:arcl, 1888, 
expresses these views. 
Native American Party. In 1844 the 
great influx of forpigners into the city 
of New YOl'k for several 
Tears preceding, 
and the facility with which our natural- 
ization laws permitted foreigners to be- 
come voters, had enabled the adopted cit- 
izens to hold the balance of power between 
the two great parties, \Yhigs anù Demo- 
crats, in the city elections. The con- 
sequence was that when either party 
gained a victory the adopted citizens 
claimed, as was al1eged, an unreasonable 
share of the spoils, and the amount of 
the patronage controlled by the mayor and 
common council of New York was very 
great. The native citizens became alarm- 
ed, and it was resolved to endeavor to 
make the naturalization laws more 
stringent. A large number of citizens, in- 
dUlling many of the most respectable in 
character and wea1th, unitpd in forming 
a Native American party. They nomi- 
nated .James Harper for ma
Tor, and he 
was elect(>d by a majority of 4,316, with 
a greater portion of the aldermen. The 
Native American party immediately ex- 
tended its influence, and for some years 
held a conspicuous place in the politics of 
tlle republic. See AMERICAN PARTY: 
Â1.IERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOC!ATI0N; 
KXOW-NOTJIH\G PARTY. 
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Naturalization. The first natural- it. The last provision elicited warm de- 
ization act in the American colonies was bate in Congress. See NOBILITY, TITLES 
passed by the colonial legislature of l\Iary- OF. 
land in IGGG, and the second by the As- The government makes no distinction 
sembly of Xew York in 1715, the latter for between its citizens, whether native or 
the benefit of all Protestants of foreign naturalized, in furnishing protection to 
birth then inhabiting that colony. The them. A notable illustration of this was 
first congressional act was that of l\Iarch given in the case of l\Iartin Koszta, a 
22, 17!10, providing for a uniform rule. Hungarian exile, who had been natural- 
It authorized all courts of record to en- ized in the United States. \Vhile he was 
tertain the applications of "alien free engaged in business in Smyrna, Asia 
white persons" who had residpd within :i\Iinor, he was seized by order of the 
the rnited States for two years, and, on Austrian consul - general, and placed on 
proof of gOfJd character and their taking board a vessel bound for Trieste, as a 
an oath or affirmation to support the refugee. The JW. Louis (Captain In- 
Constitution, to admit such persons as graham), a naval vessel of the United 
citizens. It also provided that no persons States, was then lying in the harbor of 
who had been disfrancl1Ì
ed by any State Smyrna. Hearing of the arrest, Captain 
under laws passed durin
 the Revolution- Ingraham claimed Koszta as an American 
ary \Yar was to be readmitted as a citizen, citizen. On the refusal of the Austrian 
except by a legislatiYe act of the State authorities to release the prisoner, In- 
to which he had formerly belonged. The graham cleared his vessel for action 
power of admitting new citizens is still (.July, 1853) and threatened to fire upon 
retained by all courts of record, but in the brig if Koszta was not deliYered within 
other respects the law has been modified a given time. The Austrians yielded to 
(see helO\v). the argument of forty weB-shotted guns, 
Th
 Reign of Terror in France caused and the prisoner was placed in the cus- 
the emigration to America of a large num- tody of the French consul to await the 
bpr of .French citizens, many of them action of the respective governments. 
nobles, who had been banished from their Ingraham's conduct was applauded by 
country. :l\Iany of the discontented Irish his countrymen, and Congress voted him 
sought refuge in the Fnited States. Brit- a sword. This protection of an humble 
ish agents at that time carried on a adopted citizen of the enited States in 
large portion of the trade of the South- a foreign land increased the respect for 
ern States, and l\Iadison had proposed our government and flag abroad. The 
measures to exclude foreign residents in pride of the Austrian government was 
America from an equal participation with severely wounded. It issued a protest 
citizens in commercial privileges. The against the proceedings of Ingraham and 
fear of foreign democrats by the Federal- sent it to all the European courts. The 
ists and the fear of foreign aristocrats Austrian minister at \Vashington demand- 
by the Republicans made both parties in ed an apology, or other redress, from the 
agreement in framing a new naturaliza- enited States government, and threat- 
tion law, early in 17f15, making the at- ened it with the displeasure of his royal 
tainment of citizenship by an alien more master. No serious difficulty ensued. 
difficult. The new act required the pre- Koszta soon returned to the United States. 
liminary residence of the alien, before La'll's of the United Stat(w.-The condi- 
natura.\ization, of five years; also. a three tions and the manner in which an alien 

'ears' prpviolls declaration of intention may be admitted as a citizen of the 
to become a citizen, to be made in a court L'nited States are prescribed by sections 
of rccord; also, one year's residence in 2,16;>-74 of the revised statutes. 
the State where the n
turali7.ation should Ðpclaration of Intention. - An a1ien 
be had. The new citizen was calIed upon seeking naturalization must declare on 
to r<>nounce, foreYer, all allegiance and oath before a circuit or district court of 
fidelity to any foreign prince or state; the enit<>d States, or a district or supreme 
and if hc had borne anv title of nobility, court of the Territories, or a court of rec- 
þe must make an expr
ss renunciation 
f ord of any of the States havin
 common 
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law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk, at he has resided five years within the "Cnit- 
least two years prior to his admission, ed States, including the three years of 
that it is, bona fide, his intention to be- his minority, be admitted a citizen; but 
come a citizen of the United States, and he must make a declaration on oath and 
to renounce forever all allegiance and fidel- prove to the satisfaction of the court that 
ity to any foreign State or prince, and for two years next preceding it has been 
particularly to the one of which he may his bona {ide intention to become a cit- 
be at the time a citizen or subject. izen. 
Oath on Application for _-tdmission.- Childrrn of z.."aturalized Citizcns.-The 
At the time of his application to be ad- children of persons who have been duly 
mitted he must ùec1are on oath, before naturalized, being under the age of twen- 
some one of the courts above specified, ty-one years at the time of the natural- 
"that he will supþort the Constitution ization of their parents, shall, if dwell- 
of the United States, and that he abso- iug in the United States, be considered as 
lutely and entirely renounces and a.bjures citizens thereof. 
all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign Citizens' Children 1cho are Born Abroad. 
prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, -The children of persons who now are or 
and particularly, by name, to the prince, have been citizens of the United States 
potentate, state, or sonrignty of which are, though born out of the limits and 
he was before a citizen or subject," which jurisdiction of the United States, consh!- 
procepdings must be recorded by the clerk ered as citizpns thereof. 
of the court. Chinese.-The naturalization of China- 
Conditions of Citizenship.-It must ap- men is expressly prohibited by section 14, 
pear to the satisfaction of the court to chapter 126, laws of 1882. 
which he has applied that the alien has Protection .4.broad to Naturalized Cit- 
resided continuously within the United izens.-Section 2,000 of the revised stat- 
States for at least fi,-e years, and within utes of the United States declares that 
the State or Territory where such court is .. all naturalized citizens of the United 
at the time held one year at least; and States while in foreign countries are en- 
that during that time" he has behaved as titled to and shall receive from this gov- 
a man of good moral character, attached ernment the same protection of persons 
to the principles of the Constitution of and property which is accorded to native- 
the "Cnitcd States, and well disposed to the born citizens." 
good order and happiness of the same." The Right of Huffrage. - The right to 
Titles of Nobility. - If the applicant vote is confirmed by the State. Natural- 
bears any hereditary title or belongs to ization is a federal right, and is a gift 
any order of nobility, he must make an ex- of the "Cnion, not of anyone State. In 
press renunciation of the same at the many States aliens (who have declared in- 
time of his application. tentions) vote and have the right to vote 
Soldiers.-An alien twenty-one years old equally with naturalized or native - born 
and upward who has been in the armies citizens; in the othprs only actual citi7ens 
of the United States, and has been honor- may vote. The federal naturalization 
ably discharged therefrom, may become a laws apply to thp whole Union alike, and 
citizen on his petition, without any pre- provide that no alien may be naturalized 
vious declaration of intention, prodded until after five years' residence, except 
that he has resided in the United States an honorably discharged soldier or a ppr- 
at least one year previous to his applica- son whose parents have been naturalized 
tion, and is of good moral character. while he was under twenty-one years of 
Minors.-Any alien under the age of age, as above recited. EYen after five 
twenty-one years who has resided in the years' residence and due naturalization he 
United States three years next preceding is not entitled to vote unless the laws of 
his arriving at that age, and who has the State confer the privilege upon him, 
continued to reside therein to the time he and he may vote in several States six 
may make application to be admitted a months aft;r landing, if he has declared 
citizen thereof, may, after he arrins at his intention, unùer United States law, to 
the age of twenty-one years, and after become a citizen. 
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Naval Academy, UNITED STATES, a 
government institution at Annapolis, :Md., 
established through the eft'orts of GEORGE 
BANCROFT (q. v.), Secretary of the Navy, 
and opened Oct. 10, 1845, for the purpose 
of educating and training young men in 
the theory and practice of naval science. 
It was first known as the Kaval School, 
and occupied Fort Severn, which had been 
transferred by the War Department to the 
navy for that purpose. It was reorganized 
in 18;)0 and the name changed to Naval 
Academy. During the Civil War it was 
removed to Newport, R. 1., but was re- 
turned to Annapolis in 1865. Cadets are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
one from each congressional district, Ter- 
ritory, and the District of Columbia, 
on the recommendation of the representa- 
tive or delegate in Congress of the State, 
Territory, or district in which the ap- 
plicant is an actual resident. The Presi- 
dent has the power of appointing the 
cadets at large as well as the one from 
the District of Columbia. The course 
of naval cadets is six years, the last two 
of which are spent at sea. Candidates at 
the time of their examination for admis- 
sion must be not under fifteen nor over 
twenty years of age and physically sound, 
well formed, and of robust constitution. 
They are examined by the academic 
board in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, 
rnited States history, world's history, 
algebra through quadratic equations, and 
plane geometry. Deficiency in anyone of 
these subjects may be sufficient to insure 
the rejection of the candidate. They enter 
the academy immediately after passing 
the prescribed examinations, and are re- 
quired to sign articles binding themselves 
to serve in the United States navy eight 
years (including the time of probation at 
the Naval Academy), unless sooner dis- 
charged. The pay of a naval cadet is 
$500 a year, beginning at the date' of ad- 
mission. The course of instruction dur- 
ing the first three years includes En
- 
lish history, French, German, Spanish, 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemis- 
try, mechanical drawin
, and seamanship. 
llUmbered 20,:;00, amI, with the Moquis Durin
 the fourth year the class is divided 
Pueblos (2,641), occupied a reservation into the naval construction, engineer, and 
of 7,6f18,;)(ìO acres, at what was officially line divisions. The courses of study are 
known as the Navajo agency in Arizona. specialized to suit the divisions. Ap- 
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Nauvoo, a city in Hancock county, Ill., 
which in 1831 was selected as the gather- 
ing-place of the Mormons, but the bulk 
of the community did not leave Kirtland, 
0., until 1838. The citizens of Illinois 
determined to expel these people, and ar- 
rested the prophet Joseph Smith in 1844 
and carried him to jail, where a mob 
shot him. 'Within a few months Brigham 
Young, his successor, determined to re- 
move the entire community to a site west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Sixteen thou- 
sand Mormons crossed the Mississippi in 
May, 1846, on their way westward, leaving 
about 1,000 behind them with instructions 
to sell the remaining property and join 
the main body as soon as possible. Kauvoo 
in 1900 had a population of 1,321. See 
MORMONS. 
Navajo Indians, a family that really 
forms a part of the Apaches, but is more 
civilized than the rest of the tribe. They 
occupied the table oJ lands and mountai
 
districts on the San Juan and Little Col- 
orado rivers, and cultivated the soil ex- 
tmsively. \Vith their more warlike kin- 
dred, the Apachf's, they ha,'e carried on 
hostilities with the 
Iexicans from a very 
early period. Attempts to subjugate them 
had failed, and treaties were broken by 
them as soon as made until 18ü3, when 
Colonel Carson conquered them and com- 
pelled them to remove some distance from 
their mountain fastnesses. In 1899 they 
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NAVAL BATTLES-NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES 


pointments to fill 
all vacancie,,; that 
occur during the 
year in the lower 
grade!; of the line 
of the navy and 
of the marine corps 
are made from the 
naval cadets, grad- 
uates of the year, 
at the conclusion 
of their six years' 
course, in the order 
of merit as deter- 
mIlled by the aca- 
demic board. The 
academy is under 
the direct super- 
vision of the bureau 
of navigation, Navy 
Department. In 
1904 Captain Will- 
:ud H. BI"ownson, U. S. N., was super- G. C. Sims; and South Carolina, Com. R. 
intf'ndent. H. Pinckney. The total force on Dec. 31, 
Naval Battles. See BATTLES. 1903, wa::. 443 commissioned officers and 
Naval M.ilitia, an adjunct to the 4,710 enlisted men. The Navy Depart- 
United States mlYY, first organized in ment transacts all its business with 
Kew York in ISg5. ]3y July, 18U7, the the naval militia through the govern- 
militia had been organized in fifteen ors and the adjutants - general of the 
8tates bordering on the coast and Great States. The o1licer representing the 
Lakf's. The duty of the naval militia in Kavy Department at Washington hav- 
time of war is to man the coast and har- ing cognizance of nanll-militia matters 
hor df>fence vessels, leaving the regular is Lieut. - Com. \V. li. H. Southerland, 
force for o1lensiye work. The naval mili- U. S. N. 
tia will also operate in boat squadrons Naval Order of the United States, a 
with torpedoes against any llOstile fleet in patriotic organization consisting of a gen- 
our waters. In lU04 the naval militia was end commandery and commallderies in 
organized in sixteen States and in the Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Kew York, 
District of Columbia, as fonows; Cali- California, Illinois, and the District 
fornb, Capt. Thomas A. Nerney; Con- of Columbia, meeting annually in Ko- 
neeticut, Com. Fred L. Averill; District of vember. The first commandery was 
Columbia, Lieut.-Com. R. B. Brunmeeth; founded at Boston, 
Ia::.s., .July 4, 18g0, 
Georgia, Com. H. L. CoIding; Illinois, and the general commandery .June Ig, 
Capt. S. E. Darby; Louisiana, Com. J. 1893. The membership clause of the con- 
W. Bostick; 
[aQ'land, Com. Edwin Gear; stitution provides for two classes of mem- 
l\Ia,ine, Lieut. H. lVI. Bigelow; Massachu- bers: First, veteran officers and their male 
setts, Capt. G. R. H. Buffington; Michi- descendants; second. enlisted men who 
gan, ('om. F. D. Standish; New Jersey, have received the United States naval 
Battalion of the East, Com. 'V. Irving; medal of honor for bravery in the face of 
Battalion of the Wpst, Com. J. B. Potter; the enemy. The officers of the general 
Xew York, Capt. J. 'V. Miller; Korth commandery in IgOO were: General-Com- 
Carolina, Com. T. C. Daniels; Ohio, mander, Rear-Admiral John G. 'Yalker; 
Com. \V. C. \Yc1ben, commanding 1st ßat- Vice-General-Comma mIers, .Admiral George 
blion, Licnt.-Com. \V. E. 'Virt, command- Dewey, Rear-Admiral George Eo Belknap, 
ing 2d Battalion; Pennsylvania, Com. C. Col. .John Biddle Porter; General-Reconl- 
\Y. Ruschenberger; Rhode Island, Com. er, I
ieut.-Com. Leonard Chenery; Assist- 
- 
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modern turreted iron-clad with its con- 
centrated revolving battery. 
The arrangement of guns in broadside 
involved anomalies and inconveniences 
which seem most singular when first noted. 
A ship in chase of another, for instance, 
had no guns which threw straight ahead. 
In the conditions of naval warfare If it were wished to fire, in order to 
the nineteenth ceIltur
T has seen a l'evo- cripple the fleeing enemy, it was necessary 
lution unparalleled in the rapidity of to deflect from the course; and in order 
the transition and equalled in degree to bring most of the guns on one side into 
only by the changes which followed play the vessel had to swing round nearly 
the general introduction of cannon and at right angles to the direction of pursuit. 
the abandonment of oars in favor of This, of course, lost both time and ground. 
sails for the propulsion of ships-of-war. Broadside fire--the distribution of guns 
The latter step was consequent, ultimately, in broadside--rests, howe,-er, upon an un- 
upon the discovery of the Xew \Vor1d and changeable condition, which controls now 
of the sea-passage to India by the Cape of as it did a century ago. Ships then were 
Good Hope. The voyage to those distant from three to four times as long as they 
regions was too long and the remoteness were broad; the proportion now is, length 
from ports of refuge too great for rowing from four to six times the breadth-or 
galleys, a class of vessels whose con- beam, as it is technically called. There- 
struction unfitted them for developing fore, except in small vessels, where the 
great size and for contending with heavy concentration of the whole wcight that 
weather. The change of motive power can be carried in battery gave but one 
made possible and entailed a different dis- piece effective against a probahlf' target. 
position of the fighting power, the main a full development of fire required the 
battery weight of ships being trans- ui:ilization of the long side of the ship 
ferred from the bows and sterns--end-on ratl-Jer than of its short cross-section. 
fire - to the broadsides. The combi- Thil'> is precisely analogous to the necessity 
nation of these two new factors caused that an army has of deploying into line. 
ships and fleets necessarily to be fought from any order of march, in order to de- 
in a different manner from formerly- velop ih
 full musketry fire. The mechani- 
entailed, to use the technical word, new cal attamment of the nineteenth century 
tactics. did not permit the construction of single 
When the nineteenth century began, the g-uns that would contain the weight of 
ships that contended for the control of the whole battery of a hig ship: but eyen 
the sea were, and for two centuries had had it, guns are not wanted bigger than 
been, sailing - ships with broad
ide bat- will penetrate their target most effectively. 
teries: the guns, that is. were distributed \Yhf'n an ounce of lead will kill a man it 
along hoth sides from the how to the stern is useless to fire a pound. The limit of 
on one, two, thrf'e, or four decks. From penetration once reached. it is numbers. 
the largest down, all were of this t
'pe un- not size. that tell; and numbers could be 
til the very smal1est elass was reached. In l1ad only hy utiJizing the broadside. Tl1i8 
the latter, which could scarcely be con- condition remains operative now; but as 
sidered fighting-ships. the gun-power was modern hattIe-ships presf'nt two or morf' 
at times concentrated into a single piece, kinds of target-the heavy armored and 
which swept from side to side round the that which is light armored, or unprotect- 
borizon, thus anticipating partially the ed-the application of the principle in 
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practice becomes more complicated. Bat- ognized then, as it is now in theory 
teries now are necessarily less homoge- though too little in practice, that such 
neous than they once were, because targets multiplication of species is harmful, and 
vary more. The adoption of broadside bat- our forerunners, by a process of gradual 
teries followed, therefore, necessarily upon elimination, had settled dÜ'\vn upon certain 
increase of size and consequent length, clearly defined medium types. 
but not upon that only. It is instructive The smalle::;t of the three principal 
to observe that the sailing fighting-ship clasfo,es of fighting-ships were called sloops- 
was derived, in part, at least, from the of-war, or corvettes. These had sometimes 
galley, and its resemblance in form to two masts, sometimes three; but the par- 
the latter is traceable for at least a cen- ticular feature that differentiated them 
tury after the general disuse of the oar. was that they had but one row of guns 
As the ganey, however, was sman, it in broadside, on an uncovered deck. The 
could concentrate its fire advantageously offices discharged by this class of vessels 
in one or two pieces, for which sman were various, but in the apprehension of 
number the cross-section offered a suffi- the writer they may be considered rightly 
cient line of emplacement: and as, when as being above all the protectors or de- 
it could move at an, it could move in any stroyers of commerce in transit. 
direction, there was a further advantage The frigate stood next in order of power 
in being able to fire in the direction of its above the corvette, with which it might 
motion. Hence, bow fire prevailed in gal- also be said to have blended; for al- 
leys to the end, although the great gal- though in the frigate class there were 
easses of Lepanto and the Armada had two, or at the most three, rates that pre- 
accepted broadside batteries in great part, dominated vastly in numbers over an the 
and whenever the galley type has recurred, rest, yet the name covered many differing 
as on I..ake Champlain during our Rev- degrees of force. The distinguishing feat- 
olutionary 'Val', bow fire has predomi- ure of the frigate was that it carried one 
nated. The sailing-ship. on the contrary, complete row of guns upon a covered deck 
was limited as to the direction in which -upon a deck, that is, which had another 
she could move. Taking her as the centre deck over it. On this upper or spar deck 
of a circle, she could not steer directly there were also guns-more or fewer- 
for much more than half the points on but lighter in weight than those on the 
the circumference. Bow fire consequently covered deck, usuany styled the main- 
was much less beneficial to her, and, deck. The two principal classes of 
further. it was found that, for reasons frigates at the beginning of this cen- 
not necessary to particularize, her sailing. tury were t11C 32 - gun and the 38 - gun. 
steering, and manæuvring were greatly That is, they carried nominany six- 
benefited by the leverage of sails carried teen or nineteen guns on each side; 
on the bowsprit and its booms, projecting but the enumeration is misleading, except 
forward of the bow, where t11CY interfered as a matter of comparison, for guns of 
decisively with right-ahead fire. some classes were not counted. Ships 
For an these reasons, bow fire dÏfmp- genera11y had a few more cannon than 
reared and broadside fire prevailed; but their rate implied. The United States 
the fundamental one to be remembered is 3
 - gun frigate Bsscx, for example. car- 
the greater development of fire conferred ried at first twenty - six long twelves 
by greater length. An ships-except the on the main-deck, with sixteen carronades 
very sman ones known as schooners, cut- and two chase guns on the spar - deck. 
tel's, and gunboats-were broadside ves- Above these two classes came the 44- 
8els, moved by canvas which was carried gun frigate, a very powerful rate, which 
commonly on two or three masts; but into was favored by the United States navy 
the particulars of the sails it is presumed and received a development of strength 
readers wi11 not care to enter. Being thus then unprec<>dented. 
llOmog<>neous in gf'neral characteristics, n<>ing such as here described, the frigate 
the Ahips of this era were divided com- was essentia]]y, though not exclusively, 
monly into three principal classes, each the appf'llllage of a fleet of line-of-battle 
of which bad subdivisions; but it was rec- ships. 'Val's are decided not by com- 
332 
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merce destroying nor by raids, however function of the ship" of the line" was, as 
vexatious, but by fleets and armies, by the name implies, to act in combination 
great organized masses-that is, by crush- with other ships in a line of battle. To 
ing, not by harassment. But ships-of-the- do this was needed not only fighting 
line, to perform their function, must keep power but manæuvring ability-speed and 
together, both when cruising and when on hanùiness - and in order that these 
the field of battle, in order to put forth qualities might approach homogeneousness 
their strength in combination. The in- throughout the fleet, and so promote 
numerable detached services that must be action in concert, the acceptance of a mean 
discharged for every great organized type was essential. To carry three decks 
force need for a fleet to be done by ves- of guns, a ship had to expose above water 
gels of inferior strength, yet so strong a side disproportionately high relatively 
that they cannot be intercepted or driven to her length, her depth, and her hold upon 
off lightly by every whipper-snappf'r of the water. She consequently drifted rapidly 
an armed ship that comes along. Frigates when her side was turned to the wind; 
and sloops have disappeared in name and while, if her length was increased, and 
form, in motive power and in armament. so her hold on the water, she needed more 
Their essential functions remain, and will time and room to tack and to wear-that 
r{'main while war laAts. is, to turn around. Ships of this class also 
In the fleet-ship, likewise the ship-of-the- were generally-though not necessarily- 
line, as the opening of the nineteenth cen- slow. 
tury styled the class of vessel known in A hundred years ago batteries of ships 
the closing days as the battle-ship, our were composed of two principal classes of 
predecessors had reached a mean con- guns:. the long gun and the short gun, or 
elusion. The line-of-battle ship, or the carronade. The difference between these 
ship-of-the-line, as more usually called, lay in the way the weight of metal allow- 
differed from the frigate generically, in ed for each was utilized. The long gun, 
that it had two or more covered decks. as its name implies, was comparatively 
There were one of two cases of ships with long and thick, and threw a small ball 
four decks, hut, as a rule, three were with a heavy charge of powder. The ball, 
the extreme; and ships - of - the - line were therefore, flew swiftly, and had a long 
roughly classed as two or three deckers. range. A carronade of the same weight 
Under these heads two-deckers carried in was short and comparatively thin, could 
their two centuries of history from fifty use only a small charge of powder, lest 
to eighty-four guns; three-deckers from it burst, and threw a large ball. Its shot, 
ninety to 120. The increase in number of therefore, moved slowly and had short 
guns, resulting, as it did, from increase range. Fired at a target-a ship's side 
of size, was not the sole gain of ships-of- -within range of both guns, the shot 
the-line. The bigger ships got, the heavier from tlH' long gun penetrated quickly, the 
were their timbers, the thicker their wood had not time to splinter badly, and 
planking, the more impenetrable. there- a clean hole was the result. The car- 
fore. their sides. There was a gain, in short, ronade's shot, on the contrary. being' both 
of defensive as well as offensive strength, larger and slower, penetrated with diffi- 
analogous to the protection giver by culty, all the surrounding wood felt the 
armor. "As the enemy's ships were bigt E>train and broke up into splinters, leaving a 
wrote a renowned British admiral, "they large jagged hole, if the shot got through. 
took a great deal of drubbing." These effects were called respectively 
Between the great extremes of strength piercing and smashing, and are repro- 
indicated by fifty and 120 guns-whose duced, in measure, upon targets represent- 
existenC'e at onE' and the same time was ing the side of a modern iron-clad. They 
the evidence of blind historical develop- have been likened familiarly to the effect 
ment, rather than of intelligent relative of a pistol-ball and of a stone upon a 
processes-the navy of a century ago had window-pane: the one goes through clean, 
settled upon a mean, to appreciate which the other crashes. 
the main idea and purport of the ship-of- The smashing of the carronad('s, when 
the-line must be grasped. The essential fully realized, was worse than penetration, 
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and was greatly dreaded; but, on the other 
lland, a ship which feared them in an op- 
ponent might keep out of their range. 
This expedient was so effective that car- 
ronalles, which did great damage unti] 
their tactics were understood, graduaUy 
feU into disfavor. Keverthe1ess, they re- 
mained in use ti]] after the peace of 1815. 
In ISl-t tbe battery of the United States 
steamship Essex was cbiefly carronades, 
and their inadequate range was a large 
factor in her defeat. 
At the period in question guns of all 
sorts fired onlJT non-explosive projectiles, 
solid or hoUow shot. The destructive 
shell of the present day was used only by 
pieces called mortars, in vertical firing, 
which wi]] be spoken of further on. Such 
were not mounted on the ships of the fleet 
gf'nerally, nor used against shipping. ex- 
cept when packed in a small harbor. They 
did not enter into naval warfare proper. 
The ram and the torpedo of present war- 
fare were unknown. On the other hand, 
there was practised a form of fighting 
which is thought now to have disappeared 
forf'ver - nanwly, hoarding and fighting 
hand-to-hand on the deck. Even then, 
however, boarding did not decide the main 
issue of a sea-fight. except occasionally in 
Yf'ry small vessels. The deck of a large and 
frf'sh ship was not to be reached easily. 
Boarding was 1ike the eavalry charge that 
routs a wawring line; the ship had been 
beaten at the guns before it occurred. 
The real fighting was done by the long 
guns and carronades disposed in the broad- 
sides. Residf's rapidity and precision of 
fire, always inya 1uable, the two opponents 
sought advantage of position by manæu- 
vring. They closed, or they kept apart, ac- 
cording to their understanding of the 
othf'r's weight and kind of battery. Each 
tried, when possible, to lie across the bow 
or the stern of the enemy, for then his 
guns ranged from end to end of the hostile 
ship, while the latter's broadside could 
not reply. Failing this extreme advantage 
of position, the effort was made so to 
place one's self that the opponent's guns 
could not bear-for they swept only a 
few degrees before and abaft the broadside 
-while your owIi could. If this also was 
impossible, the contestants lay side to 
side at a greater or less distance, and the 
affair became an artillery duel. 


Contest of Armor and Projertile.-The 
modern contest began with the introduc- 
iion of horizontal shell fire in the third 
decade of the century. This term must 
be explained. It has been said that all 
ships' gUllS up to Un;)' threw non-ex- 
plosive projectiles. In practice this is 
true; although Xelson alludes to cer- 
tain shell supplied to him for trial, 
which he was unwilling to use because 
he wished not to burn his prizes, but 
to take them alive. A shell is a hol- 
low projf'ctile filled with powder, the 
idea of which is that upon reaching the 
enemy it will burst into several pieces, 
each capable of killing a man, and the 
flame not impossibly setting woodwork on 
fire. 
The destructiveness of shell from ordi- 
nary guns was so obvious. especially for 
forts to use against wooden ships, that 
the ditncultif's were gradually overcome, 
and horizontal shell fire was introducf'd 
soon aftf'r the cessation of wars allowed 
men time for thought and ehange. But 
although the idea was accepted and the 
fact realized, practice changed slowly, as 
it tends to do in the absence of emergeney. 
In the attack on Vera Cruz, in 1848, Far- 
ragut was present, and was greatly im- 
pressed, as with a novelty, by the effect of 
what he called the" shell shot," a hybrirl 
term which aptly exprf'sses the transition 
state of men's minds at the time. 
The Crimean War followed, and in 18;)4 
the woodf'n steamships-of-the-line of the 
allies, vessels identical in fighting char- 
acteristics with those of Trafalgar, at- 
tempted to si]f'ncf' masonry works at 
Rebastopol. Though the disaster was not 
so great, the lesson of Sinope was reaffirm- 
ed. Louis Napoleon, a thoughtful man 
though scarcely a man of action, had fore- 
seen the difficulty, and had already di- 
rected the construction of five ftoa ting 
hatteries which were to carry armor. Be- 
fore the war ended these vessels attacked 
the forts at Kinhurn. which they compeUed 
to surrender, losing, themselves, no men 
except by shells that f'nterf'd the gun 
ports. Their armor was not pierced. 
Horizontal shell fire had called for iron 
armor, and the two, as opposing factors, 
were now estab1ishf'd in the rf'co
ition 
of men. The contest between the two sums 
up the progression and the fluctuations 
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of militarv ideas which have resulted in two guns, just as the battery weight of a 
the battle
ship of to-day, which, as the schooner a centur;r since found its best 
fleet-ship, remains the dominant factor in disposition in one long traversing gun. 
naval warfare, not only in actual fact but This was the infancy period of the iron- 
in present probability. From the first clad ship. The race between guns and 
feeble beginnings at Kinburn to the present armor was barely begun, and manufact- 
time, although the strife has waxed greatly uring proces,.,es still were crude. As 
in degree, it remains unchanged in prin- these improved, with astounding rapidity, 
ciple and in kind. To exclude the shell, the successful production of rifled cannon 
because, starting as one projectile, it be- of ever-increasing dimensions and pcne- 
came many after penetration, in what does trative force imposed an increased armor 
it differ from excluding the rapid-fire gun, protection, which at the first was obtained 
who!"e projectiles alTe many from the first, chiefly by an increase of thickness-i. e., 
and penetrate singly? of weight. As guns and armor got heavier, 
There occurred, however, one singular ships had to be bigger to carry them, 
development, an aberration from the nor- and, if bigger, of course longer. But the 
mal line of advance, the chief manifesta- monitor idea, admirably suited to small 
tion of which, from local and temporary ships, had now fast hold of men's minds 
conditions, was in our own country. This -in England especially, for the -enited 
was the transient predominance of the States lapsed into naval somnolence after 
monitor type and idea; the iron-clad ves- the war-and it was carried irreffectively 
sel. with very few very heavy guns, mount- into vessels of huge dimensions whose 
ed in one or two circular revolving turrets, hulls rose much above the water. '''eight 
protected by very heavy armor. The for weight, the power of the gun out- 
monitor type embodied two ideas. The stripped the resistance of armor, and it 
first was the extreme of defensive power, soon became evident that even in a large 
owing to the smallness of the target and ship perfect protection could be given 
the thickness of it!;! armor-the hull of only to a part of the structure. Passing 
the vessel rising but little above the water over intermediate steps, the extreme and 
-the turret was substantially the only final dPvelopment of the monitor idea was 
target. The second was an extreme com- reached in the Inflexible, planned in 1876 
pression of offensive power, the turret by the British admiralty, built in the 
containing two of the heaviest guns of the following years, and still in service. This 
day, consequently guns of the heaviest vessel was of 11.880 tons displacement. 
pelwtration, which could fire, not in one She was 320 feet long. and of that If'ngth 
direction, nor in several, but in all di- only the central no feet had protection, 
rections as the turret re\Tolved, and which but that was by armor 2 feet thick, 
were practically the sole armament of the while armored partitions e
tended from 
ship. The defensÏ\'e power of the monitor each end of this side belt across the vessel, 
was absolute up to the extreme resisting forming a box 110 feet long by ï4 broad. 
endurance of its armor. Its offensive \Vithin this box were two turrets, each 
power must be considered relatively to with 16 inches of armor, and carrying two 
the target to which its guns were to be guns whieh threw a shell of a ton weight. 
opposed. If much in excess of that tar- The first monitor has been called an epoch- 
get's reEistance, there was waste of power. making ship, for she began an era. The 
Actually in our Civil War monitors were Inflc;rible was also epoch-making, for she 
opposed to fortifications except in one dosed the era of the monitor pure and 
or two instances when thev had to contend simple. 
with the imperfect structures which the "'hile the Inflexible ,vas building there 
Confederates could put afloat. The taraet was born the idea whose present maturity 
therefore. was not in excess of their gu
 epforces the abandonment of the pure 
power. l\foreovf'r, being for coast warfare, monitor, except for vessels comparatively 
the monitor then was necessarily of small small and for special purposes. l\[achine 
draught and small tonnage. H
r battery guns, the Gatling, and the mitrailleuse 
weight, therefore, must be small, and con- were alrpady known, and the principle 
sequently lent itself to concentration into "'as being applied to throw projectiles of 
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ä pound weight and over, which were by armor, the thickest that can be given 
automatically loaded and fired, requiring them, considering the other weights the 
only to be aimed. Upon these followed the ship has to carry, anù of the highest re- 
rapid-fire gun, of weight greatly eweed- sisting quality that processes of manu- 
ing theirs, the principle of which may facture can develop. Armor of similar 
be said to be that it is loaded by hand, character and weight prðtects the sides 
but with ammunition so prepared and about the engines. In each turret are 
mechanism for loading so simple and ex- guns whose power corresponds to the 
peditious as to permit a rate of firing armor which protects them. Their proper 
heretofore unparalleled. The highest ex- aim-not, of course, always reached-is 
tension of this principle is reached in the the heavy armored part of the enemy, 
5-inch gun, up to which size the cartridge chiefly the engines, the motive power. 
and the projectile make a single package 'Yhen they strike outside of this target, 
called fixed ammunition, which is placed as often must happen, there is excess of 
by one motion. Together they weigh blow, and consequent waste. The turrets 
95 Ibs., about as much as an average man are separated, fore and aft, by a distance 
can handle in a seaway, the projectile it- as great as possible, to minimize the 
self weighing 50 Ibs. There are, it is true, danger of a single shot or any other local 
G-inch rapid-fire guns, but in them the incident disabling both. The fact that 
cartridge and shell are placed separately, the ends of ships, being comparatively 
and it is questionable whether such in- sharp, are less waterborne and cannot 
crease of effect, through greater weight, support extreme weights, chiefly limits 
as they give is not gained at a loss of due this C2verance of the turrets. Between the 
rapidity. two, and occasionally before or abaft them, 
In the strife of guns with armor, in- is distributeù the broadside rapid fire of 
crease of power in guns, outstripping con- the ship, which in its development is in 
tinually the increase of resistance in contradistinction to the compressed fire of 
armor, called for bigger ships to bear the the monitor. This fire is rapid because the 
increased armor weight, till the latter guns are many and because individually 
could not possibly be placed all over the they can fire fast. Tlms, the turret gun, 
ship's body. Hence the exposed target, 12 or 13 inches in bore, fires once in five 
upon which plays the smaller battery of minutes; the 5-inch rapid-fire gun thrice 
rapid-fire guns. in one minute. The rapid-fire battery 
To comprehend fundamentally the sub- aims outside of the heaviest armor. 
sequent development, we must recur to \Vlwn it strikes that, unless it chance to 
the rudimentary idea that a ship-of-war enter a gun port, its effect is lost; but 
possesses two chief factors, motive force as much the greater part of the ship is 
and fighting force, the latter being com- ppnetrable by it. the chance of wasting 
posed of guns mainly and of men. Corre- power is less than in the case of the 
sponding to these two chief powers there heavier guns. As most of a ship's com- 
were of old. and there are still, two vulner- pany are outside the protection of the 
able elements, two targets, upon one or heaviest armor. the rapid-fire gun aims, 
the other of which hostile effort logically as did the British in the old line-of-battle 
and practically must be directed. A cen- ship, at the pel"sonnel of the enemy. 
tury ago the French, aiming at sails and The one experience of war which ships 
spars. sought the destruction of the really contemporary have had was in the 
motive force; the British directed their battle of the Yalu. Its teachings lose 
fire upon the guns and men. In strict some value from the fact that the "plI- 
analogy now, the heavy guns seE'k the drilled Japanese used their weapons to 
motive power, over which the heaviest advantage, while the Chinese were ill- 
armor is concentrated; the rapid-fire guns. trained; still. some fair inferences can be 
searching the other portions of the ship, made. The .Japanese had a great many 
aim at the guns and men there stationer!. rapid-fire guns, with few very heavy ones, 
The logical outcome of these leading ideas and t1wir vessels were not battle-ships 
is realized in the present battle-ships as properly so-called. The Chinese. besides 
follows: There are two turrets, protected other vessels, had two battle-ships with 
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llca,oy armor and heavy guns. Yictory re- 
mained with the .Japanese. In the opinion 
of the writer two probable conclu
ions can 
be reached: That rapid-fire guns in due 
proportion to the entire battery will beat 
down a ship dependent mainly upon turret 
guns; that is. between two ships whose 
batteries are alike the issue of the contest 
will depend upon the one or the other 
gaining first a predominance of rapid fire. 
That done, the turret guns of the pre- 
dominant ship will give the final blows 
to the engines and turrets of the other, 
whose own turret guns cannot be used 
with the neccssary deliberation under the 
prcpomlf'nmt storm of projectiles now 
turned upon them. The other conclusion, 
('ven more certain than the first, is that 
rapid-fire guns alone, while they may de- 
tl'rmine an action, cannot make it decisive. 
Despite the well-established superiority 
of the .Japanese rapid fire in that action, 
the Chinese battle-ships, though over- 
borne, were not taken. Tllf'ir heaviest 
armor being unpierced, the engines and 
turret guns remained effective, and they 
withdrew unmolested. 
The battle-ship constituted as described 
rcmains for the present the fighting-ship 
upon which the issues of war will depend. 
The typc is accepÜ.d by all the leading 
naval states, though with considerable 
variations in size. As regards the latter 
feature, the writer believes that the 
enormous tonnage recently given is exces- 
shoe, and that the reasons which support 
it, too numerous and various to be 
enumerated at length, have the following 
fundamental fault: they look too much to 
the development of the individual ship and 
too little to the fact that the prime req- 
uisite of the battle-ship is facility for co- 
operating with other ships of its own type 
-facility in manæuvring together, faci1ity 
in massing, facility also in subdividing 
when occasion demands. It may be re- 
marked, too, that the increase of size has 
gone much more to increase of defensive 


power than of offensive-a result so con- 
trary to thc uni \'ersal teachings of war as 
of itself to sugge
i pausing. 
Does the present hold out any prob- 
abilities of important changes in the near 
future, of revolutionary changes Y No. 
For twent)'-five or thirty years now wc 
ha ve been expecting from the ram and 
from the torpedo results which would dis- 
place the gun from its supremacy of cen- 
turie
. Those results, howpver, are not 
yet visible. No one disputes the tremen- 
dous effects of the ram and of the torpedo 
when successfully used; but I believe I 
am correct in saying that the great pre- 
ponderance of professional opinion does 
not attribute to them a certainty, or an 
approach to certainty, impairing the pre- 
dominance of the gun. 
Neither the torpedo nor the ram is 
likely to overtake the gun. The torpedo 
relies mainly upon stealth, the ram mainly 
upon a happy chance for effective use. 
Both stealth and chance have their place 
in war; stratagem and readiness, each in 
place, may contribute much. But the de- 
cisive issues of war depend upon the 
handling of masses with celerity and pre- 
cision, accorrling to certain general prin- 
ciplE's of recognized universality. Afloat, 
snch massed force, to be wielded accurate- 
ly and rapidly, must consist of units not 
too numerous because of their smallness- 
as torpedo craft would be-nor too un- 
wif'ldy because of their size. 'Ve may not 
be able to determinc yet, in advance of 
prolongC'd experience of war, just what the 
happy mean may be corresponding in prin- 
ciple to the old seventy-four, but we may 
be rf'asonahly sure that it will be some- 
where in the ranks of the present battle- 
ships: and that in the range, accuracy, and 
rapidity of their gun-fIre-especially when 
acting in flef'ts-will be found a protection 
which the small vessels that rely upon the 
torpedo or ram alone will not be ahle to 
overcome, though they may in rare in- 
stances elude. 


NAVIGATION ACTS 


Navigation Acts. The first navigation chandisc, and necessaries for the English- 
ad that affE'cted the American colonies American plantation:-; were e
emptf'd from 
was an ordinance of the "British Parlia- duty for three years, on condition that 
ment in 1640, by which all goods, mer- no colonial nssel be suffered to lade any 
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gooùs of the growth of the plantations 
Hnd carry them to a foreign port, except- 
ing in English bottoms. The preamble 
to the ordinance mentioned "Virginia, 
BermudaA, Barbadoes, and other places 
of America." In 1003 Parliament pas:sed 
an act for securing the monopoly of the 
trade of the English-American colonies 
for the benefit of the English shipping in- 
terest, then a powerful factor in politics. 
I t prohibited the importation into any of 
the English colonies of any commodities 
of the growth, production, and manufact- 
ure of Europe, unless they were shipped 
from the British Islands in English-built 
vessels. For the enforcement of the navi- 
gation acts courts of vice-admiralty were 
established throughout the colonies in 
1697, with power to try admiralty and 
revenue cases without a jury-the model 
of our existing United States district 
<,ourts. These were strongly resist{'d, 
<,specially in the chartered colonies. The 
privy council maintained the doctrine 
that nothing prevented the King from 
establishing an admiralty jurisdiction 
within every dominion of the crown, 
('hartered or not. 
The British navy was employed to "
hen one traces the history of the 
enforce the Navigation Act in the colonies navigation laws of the United States. be- 
in 1 ï63. Admiral Colville, commanding ginning with the act of Dec. 31, 1792, 
the naval forces on the American coast which dosed American registry to foreign- 
from the St. Lawrence to the capes of built vessels except as to prizes taken 
Florida, became the head of a new corps in war, down to the present time, there 
of revenue officers. Each captain of his appears cumulative evidence that the 
squadron was furnished with a custom- policy had its origin in the spirit of na- 
ÌlOuse commission and instructions from tional independence, commercial as well as 
the lords of the admiralty, and was em- po1itical. Superficial students and shal- 
powered to enter harbors, after taking low rea Aoners associate our navigation 
1 he usual oaths to perform the duties of laws with the doctrine of protection, as 
custom-house officers. and to seize persom
 emhodied in our tariff system. Rut, in 
suspected of being engaged in illicit trade. point of fact, there is no association be- 
This measure aroused the most violent op- tween them. 
position in thf' colonies. The object of the Revolutionary fathers 
Nearly all the nations of Europe. after in enacting the prohibitive navigation 
the downfall of Napoleon and tIle return law of 1792 was to provide for the de- 
(If peace, adopted a very discriminating velopment and perpetuity of ship-building 
policy in favor of their own shipping. Of in the United States as an indispensahle 
the effect of this policy the navigating condition of commercial independence and 
interest of the United States loudly com- as an unfailing nursery of naval strength. 
plained; and, finally, by the act of 
rarch At that time there was no need of pro- 
I, 1816, copied from the famous English tection to American ship-building, in the 
Navigation Act, the Americans retali- tariff sense of the term. 

ted. Importations by foreign ships were The Pennsylvania Packet, in its issue of 
to be limited to the produce of their re- May 7, 1790, contained the following re- 
spective countries-a provision not to ap- view of the then comparative state of ship- 
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ply Hcept to nations having a similar 
regulation. The coa
ting-trade, hitherto 
open to foreign vessels, was now restrict- 
ed to those American built and owned. 
To promote the increase of American sea- 
men, all coasting and fi'shing vessels were 
required to have crews three-fourths of 
whom were Americans, and all regi:stered 
vessels crews of whom two - fifths were 
Americans, under penalty of an additional 
tonnage duty, and, in case of fishing- 
vessels, forfeiture of the fish.ing boun- 
ties. On April, 1818, an act was passed 
closing the ports of the United States 
against British vessels from any British 
colonial port into which American ves- 
sels were not admitted. This policy, 
which totally failed of its object, was 
kept up for twelve years, and then aban- 
doned. 
History of Legislation.-The following 
résump of the navigation laws of the 
Pnited States, and the development of the 
ship-building industry under them, is con- 
tributed by Charles H. Cramp, pre:sident 
of the Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company, of Philadelphia, Pa.. 
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building in America anù Europe, from the 
financial point of view: 


"Ship-building is an art fOl' which the 
United States are peculiarly qualified by their 
skill in the construction and by the materials 
witb which their country abounds. . . . 
.. They build oak vessels on lowel' term;; 
than the cheapest EIIl.opean vessels of fil', 
pine, and larch. The cost of a white-oak ship 
in New England is about :!4 Mexican dol- 
lal'S per ton, fitted for sea; a fir vessel costs 
In the ports of the Baltic 35 Mexican dollars 
per ton; though the American oak ship i3 
much safer and mOl'e durable. The maxi- 
mum cost of a vessel of the highest class of 
American live oak and cedar, which with 
salted timbers will last thirty years without 
repair, is only ::lG to R8 dollars per ton in our 
different ports; while an oak ship, fitted In 
a similar manner, in the cheapest ports of 
England, Holland, or France, will cost 55 
to 60 dollars per ton." 


This relative state of the first cost of 
ships existed at the date of the passage 
of the prohibitory law in 1 ïn2. Hence, 
it could not have been a merely protective 
measure, in the tariff sense, because un- 
der the conditions stated by the Penn- 
sylcania Pack.et there could have been no 
competition. 
The policy of the fathers had a broader 
basis, a deeper foundation, and a wider 
scope of patriotism and foresight. They 
realized that American-built ships were 
not only less costly, but better and more 
efficient vehicles of commerce than contem- 
porary foreign ships. They knew that, 
at the then prevailing rates of cost, it 
would be impossible for any American 
merchant to import a newly built foreign 
ship. Therefore, the immediate object 
of their law of li!)2 could not have been 
else than to prohibit the purchase and 
registry of old and partly worn - out 
foreign ships, and thereby to maintain 
in our merchant marine the high stand- 
ard of superiority due to the greater 
skill of American builders and the better 
grade of American materials. But this 
was not their only purpose. \Vith forc- 
sight amounting to prophecy they seem- 
f'd to divine the vicissitudes of the 
future. So at the very beginning of 
the federal government they laid this 
navigation law of li92 as one of the 
foundation-stones of our domestic polity 
for all time. and wholly indifferent to 
mere economic conditions of the day in 
which they lived. 


During the years that have elapsed 
since George Washington approved the 
:Kavigation I
aw, the conditions of ship- 
building in America, relatively to those 
prevailing abroad, have undergone many 
vicissitudes. At any time between 1 ïDO 
and 1840 the conditions set forth in the 
review quoted from the Pennsylvania 
Pa-ck.et prevailed, and the United States 
continued to enjoy the advantage of her 
natural resources and the superior skill 
of her naval architects and shipwrights. 
But, as Englanù':; supply of timber 
vanished, her production of metals in- 
creased, which fact naturally caused the 
evolution of the iron ship. 
The practicability of the use of iron 
in ship-construction haù been seen long 
before it became a commercial fact; hut 
whilc the system was early knowl), the 
dpvelopment of proper structural devices 
was of slower progress. A<o early as 1823 
Cn ptain de Montgery, of the French 
navy, published a valuable work entitleù 
J1 émoire sur les "}..T a t:i res en Per, in thc 
form of papers in the --t./males de l'l n- 
dustrie "Kationale et Êtrangère, which 
were subsequently reprinted in a small 
book in 1824. Captain Montgery intro- 
duced his work with the remark that" one 
might, perhaps, trace the origin of iron 
vessels to an invention of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes when he was besieging Rhodes, 
304 years before the present era." 
After some other interesting historical 
researches, Captain l\fontgery pointed out 
that the chiE'f obstacle to successful ship- 
building in iron at that time (1823-24) 
was due to the lack of suitable machinery 
for working and shaping the material. 
This, he said, could not be done by hand 
as in the case of woodcn ships, and he left 
the matter of inventing or adapting the 
necessary mechanical appliances for metal 
construction to the skill of practical ship- 
builders. 
These achievements came along quite 
slowly during the twenty years im- 
mediately foIIowing Captain l\fontgery'A 
suggestion. ThE' capacity of plate and 
shape miIls was limited to smalI sizE's 
and light WE'ights. Punching, bending, and 
other ship-shpd appliances were crude and 
costly. The old wood-working shipwrights 
did not at first take kindly to the new 
material. In fact, the first iron hulls were 
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Luilt by boiler-makers, on plans prepared good thing for our commerce as a neutral 
by the wood-ship builders. nation to permit American registry of 
In this country the development of the foreign-built vessels, the theory hping that 
iron industry was much slower than in many vessels of nations which might be- 
England during the period under eon- come involved in the struggle would seek 
sideration, so that, by the time the actual the asylum of our flag. 
supremacy of the iron ship became estab- Actuated by powerful New York in- 
lished, we were far behind that country ftuenees, which founù expression through 
in all the essentials for rapid and eeonomi- Roscoe Conkling, Edwin D. Morgan, and 
cal construction. This state of things Hamilton Fish, already conspicuously 
turned the tables as to first cost, besides hostile to the American merchant marine, 
relegating the wooden ship to the past. General Grant in a special message reeom- 
As soon as the English found that they mended that Congress enact legislation 
could build iron ships cheaper than we to that enù. This proposition was an- 
could, and that their iron ships were eom- tagonized by Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania 
mercia]]y superior to our wooden ones, -always at the front when American in- 
they at once began to clamor for repeal terests were threatened-in one of his 
of our na\'igation laws. They rapidly most powerful efforts, couched in the 
pushed their way into the markets of the vehement eloquence of which he was mas- 
rest of the world, building iron ships tel', which impressed General Grant so 
at great profit to themseh-es for nearly much that he ahandoned that policy anù 
('ypry nation but our own, and they nat- suhsequently adhered to the existing S,Y5- 
uraHy desired to overrun ours too. tern. 
Then began a seri('l,,; of systematic, 01'- I wi]] not stop here to point out in de- 
ganized assaults on our navigation laws, tail the tremendous political and diplo- 
always prompted from English sources matic adyantagp which England would 
and gradually adopted as a policy by enjoy when dealing with other maritime 
certain of our law-makers. ,],lwse assaults, powcrs if she could have always at hanrl 
though made with \igor and sometimes an asylum for the lame ducks of her eom- 
adroit1
T managed, failed in e"ery case. mercial fleet in time of war. Her ocean 
,rhenever the qupstion came to a vote, greyhounds, that could either escape the 
it was always found that a majority in enemy's cruisers or be readily converted 
one or both Houses of Congress had in- into cruisers themselves, might remain 
herited the patriotism of their ancestors under her flag; while all her slow 
of 1 ï!)
. freighters, tramps, and obsolete passenger 
Had any of these assaults been SUCCf'SS- boats of past eras would be transferred 
ful to the extf'nt of wiping thc act of 17ü2 by sham sales to our flag, under which 
from the pages of the Revised Statutes, they could pursue their traffic in safety 
there would not now be a first-class ship- during the war under peace rates of in- 
yard in existence on our soil, and we would surance, and without any material di- 
Ìmve been, like Chile and Japan. forced version of their earnings, which would 
to dicker on the banks of the Clyde for of course be increased by war freight rates, 
the construction of our new navy, if we returning to their fonner allegiance at 
had one at alL Rut aside from the df>sirp the end of the war. The lack of such an 
of English fihip-builders to create a new asylum amounts to a perpetual bond to 
market for their product by opening our kecp the peace. 
1"Pgistry, there is a political cause oper- From the end of the Cidl War to 
ating with even greater force to make about 1880 there was but feeble effort 
free American registry a desideratum to to reviye ship-building in this country. 
Fngland. It lies in the threat of maritime All our energies of capital and enter- 
war to which European nations are con- prise were directed to the extension of 
stantly exposed. railways in f'yerv direction. to the re- 
At the time of the Franco-Gennan \Yar pair of tll(' war l:avages in the Routh, to 
of 1870-71, eyen so sturdy a patriot as the settlf'ment of the vast territorif'R of 
General Grant, th('n President, was per- the \Yest-in a word, to purely domestic 
Buaded for a time that it would be a deYelopment; pending which, England was 
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by common consent left to enjoy her ocean 
monopoly. 
Such was the state of affairs in 1883- 
85, when the adoption of the policy of 
naval reconstruction offered to American 
ship-building the first encouragement it 
had seen in a quarter of a century. 
\Vhen we hegan to build the new na\ y, 
every English journal, from the London 
Timcs down, pooh-poohed the idea that a 
modern man-of-war could be built in an 
American yard, modern high-powered en- 
gine!" in an American machine-shop, or 
modern breech-loading cannon in an Amer- 
ican forge. l\Iany of the English !'hip- 
builders rubbed their hands in actual an- 
ticipation of orders from this government 
for the ships and guns we needed, and 
they blandly assured us that they would 
give us quite as favorable terms as were 
accorded to China. Japan, and Chile. And, 
to their shame be it said, tllere were offi- 
cers of our navy who not only adopted 
this view, but did all they could to commit 
our government to the pernicious policy. 
In 1885, when Secretary Whitney took 
control of the Kavy Department, the ef- 
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they were satisfied that our best policy 
would be to buy the necessary engines, 
cannon, and armor from them. Secretary 
"-hitney, however, promptly decided that 
the only article of foreign production 
which the new navy needed was the plans 
of vessels for comparison. This was wise, 
because it placed in the hands of our 
builders the results of the most mature 
experience abroad. at comparatively sma]] 
cost. But one of the earliest and firm- 
est decisions of ::\11'. Whitney was that 
our naval vessels, machinery and all, 
must be built at home and of domestic 
material. 
The efforts of the English builders to 
get the engine-work for our new navy 
were much more serious and formidable 
than is generally known. A prominent 
member of the House committee on naval 
affairs proposed an amendment to a pend- 
ing naval bill empowering the Secretary 
at his discretion to contract abroad for 
the construction of propelling-machinery 
for our naval ships. The language was, 
of course, general, but everyone knows 
that the term "abroad" in this sense 
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forts of English ship-builders to secure at would be synonymous with Great Britain, 
lea!'t a share of the work were renewed. and nothing more. 
By this time the English were willing to 1\11'. \Vhitney promptly nwt this propo- 
aòmit that the huns of modern ships sition with a protest in th(' shape of ft 
could be built in the "Cnited States; but letter to the naval committee dated I.'eb. 
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2;, ISSG. He said that, so far as he was the purpose of utilizing them. We have 
concerned, he would not avail himself of made important accumulatious in this line 
ßuch a power if granted. There was no during the last six mouths. I think I 
occasion for such power, and it could ought to saJ' to the committee that I have 


A UNITED STATES PROTECTED CRIDSER AT SEA. 


have no effect except to keep 
\m
rican placed myself in communication with some 
builderg in suspen:;e and thereby augment of the principal marine-engine builders 
the dilliculty of obtaining capital for the of the country within the last three months 
enlargement of their faciliti('s to meet the for the purpose of eonfprring with them 
national requirements. Mr. \Yhitnt:'Y's pro- upon this subject. I detailed two officers 
test was so vigorous that the propo:;i- of the navy-a chief engineer and a line 
tion died from its effects in the com- officer-who, undN" my directions, visited 
mittee, and has been well nigh forgotten. the principal establishments in the East. 
The proposer himself became satisfied that They recognize that in the matter of en- 
he had been misled by the representations gines for naval ships we are quite in- 
of na\'al officers who were under English expf'rienced as compared with some other 
influence, and did not press his amend- countries. It is this fact, douhtle:;s. whieh 
ment. the committee has in view in authorizing 
I have brought tllese facts forward for the purchase and importation of engines 
the purpose of emphasizing my deelara- for one of the vessels authorized to be 
tion that the promotive influence behind constructed under this act. If the com- 
every movement against our navigation mittee will permit me to make the sug- 
laws is of British origin, and that when- gestion, I find myself quite satisfied, after 
ewr you put a pin through a free-ghip consultation with people engaged in the 
bill you prick an Englishman. industry in this country, that it would 
The portion of 1\11'. \Vhitney's letter re- not he nec('ssary for me to avail of that 
ferring to the proposed free-engine clause discretionary power in order to produee 
in the naval bill of 1886 was as follows: machines of the most advanced character. 
"I think our true policy is to borrow Our marine-engine builders in general ex- 
the ideas of our neighbors as far as they press tlwir inability at the present mo- 
are thought to be in advance of ours, and ment to design the latest and most ap- 

h'e them to our sllip-builders in the shape proved type of enf!ines for naval ye"sels 
of plans; and, having this object in view, -an inability arising from the fact that 
I llan been anJ\..ious to acquire detailed they have not been called upon to do 
drawings of the latest machinery in use anything of importance in that line. At 
f'broad, and should feel at liberty to spend the same time, they state tIlat if thpy 
more in tIle same way in getting hold are given the necessary time, and are 
of the latest things as far as possible for asked to offer designs in competition, they 
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would acquaint themsel\'es with the state 
of the art abroad and here, and would 
prepare to offer to the government designs 
embodying the latest improvements in 
the art. And they are ready to construct 
at the present time anything that can be 
huilt anywhere else if the plans are fur- 
nished. As I find no great diffieulty in 
the way of purchasing plans ( in fact, 
t here is an entire readiness to sell to 
w;: on the part of the engine-builders 
abroad), I think the solution of the 
question will be not \'ery difficult, al- 
though it may l'equire some time and a 
little delay." 
The wisdom of Secretary Whitney's pol- 
iey needs no eulogy, beyond the history 
of the de\'elopment of steam-engineering 
in the United States. In fact, no other 
eulogy could be a tenth part as eloquent 
fiS that history is. 
In 18
6 we were content to purchase 
engine plans abroad. In 18\)4 we exhibit- 
ed to the world the marvellous machinery 
of the )'C'/G rOTk, the Olympia, and the 
Columbia; not to speak of the still high- 
er development that was being wrought 
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out for the new gre
Thounds of the Ameri. 
can transatlantic line. 
The engines of the New r m'k, Olympia, 
and Columbia have no equals, either in 
material, workmanship, or performance. 
Dot's anyone suppose they would ever 
have been built if Secretary Whitney had 
adopted the policy of buying our nayal en- 
gines in England, thereby devoting the re- 
sources of the American treasury to pro- 
mote a British monopoly? Ko. In their 
stead we would haye, perhaps, the engines 
of the Blake, guaranteed to develop 20,' 
000 indicated horse-power, and accepted 
on a performance of 13,000; or the en- 
gines of the rulcan, with deficiency of 
performance even more pitiable. 
The policy of Secretary \Yhitney was in 
fact an echo of the sturdy patriotism that 
framed the act of Dee. 31, 17\)
, dictated 
by the same impulse of national inde- 
pendence, and conceived in the same aspi- 
ration of patriotic pride. 
In the face of this record so fresh and 
recent. the same old demand for Engli<;h 
free ships is still heard in our midst, pro- 
moted by the same old lobby and pressed 
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on the same old lines. Are we never to Engineers, in which I stated that, not- 
hear the last of it? Is there to be a withstanding the privilege embodied in 
perennial supply of American legislators section S of the ta,riff to import material 
willing to promote a British industry by of foreign production free of duty for use 
destroying an American one? To all his- in the construction of vessels designed for 
tory, to all logic, they oppose a single the foreign trade, I had not taken advan- 
phrm;e: "Let us buy ships where they tage of it, but had placed orders for many 
a re cheapest." \Vell, if national inde- thousand tons of steel with .American 
pendence is valuele
s, and if everything roJ1ing-mills, forges, and foundries. 
is to be subordinated to cheapnpss, why I had to pay something more for 
\IIH'r- 
not get our laws made in the House of iean material than British material would 
Commons? The members of the House bave cost delivered here, but there were 
of Commons legislate for nothing. Sen- certain mechanical and financial consid- 
ators and HepresentatiYes charge $.3,000 erations involved which in my judgment 
a year for their service, besides stationery n
ore than of1'set this disparity. Hence we 
a lIowance and mileage. The House of may dismiss the question of material and 
Commons makes laws cheaper than our consider only that of labor, which repre- 
Congrcss does. Our ships and our capacity sents a very large percentage of the cost 
to create tIlCm are as much a s)'mbol of of a ship. 
independence as our laws are; and if it [n this particular the English builders 
i" good policy to get the former where ha,-e an undoubted advantagp o,-er us, as 
they are cheapest, why not get the latter will appear from the subjoined tables of 
on the samp terms? comparative wages embracing twenty oc- 
In :Nm'ember, lRfI
, I contributed a pa- cupations. I have not depended on the 
per to the Procrcding8 of the Amrrican consular reports, but have compiled them 
t:)ociety of Nawl A.rchitccts and llarinc through my own sources of information 
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$9, of American common laborers from $9 
a week to $4.20. 
There is no alternative to these reduc- 
tions of wages except a total closing of 
American ship-yards, which of cour8C 
would reduce all ship-building wages from 
Uwir present rates to nothing. This is 
what men mean when they talk about 
buying ships where they are cheape:"t. 
Am.e:;
.an This is what makes ships cheaper in Eng- 
land than here. And this, too, is what 
makes English ships inferior to Ameri- 
can ships, class for class, and rate for 
ra te ; it i", because $18 a week wiII buy 
better skill and greater diligence than $9 
or $10 a week in any country or under 
any flag. 
As a collateral argument in favor of 
free ships we are informed by a report 
of the Post-office Departmcnt that the 
act of :\Iarch 3, 18
n, providing for ocean 
mail sen-ice in American vessels, has not 
rej::ulted in any improvement of the mer- 
chant marine. 
The solemnity with which this informa- 
tion was offered to the country indicates 
that its authors considered it important. 
These figures are taken direct from the Less than three years had elapsed since 
books of representative ship-yards in the that law was enacted. \Yithout reference 
Cnited States and Great Britain. The to its merits as an economic policy, but 
comparison tells its own story. Brush- from the practical point of view, not much 
ing aside sophistry and cant, we have in progress could be expected in that time, 
front of us a plain proposition, the logic unless merchant fleets are supposed to 
of which no man can evade. It is simply spring from the brain of Congress full 
this: panoplied like ::\Iinervtè from the brow of 
A vote for English free ships means a Jove. HoweYer, a broader survey of the 
vote to reduce the wages of American pat- situation shows that there has been ma- 
tern-makers from $IR a week to the British t('rial improvement of the merchant ma- 
rate of $9; of American machinists from rine consequent upon that act. 
$15 a week to $8.50; of American boiIer- In conjunction with another act, which 
makers from $15 a week to $8.50; of created the nucleus of an American line 
American sheet-iron workers from $15 '1 of transatlantic greyhounds, the law of 
week to ;f;R.50; of American coppersmiths March 3, 1891, within three years caused 
from $18 a week to $8.GO; of American five new vessels to be under construction, 
plumbers and pipe-fitters from $19.50 per which were in all respects abreast and in 
week to $!),GO; of American carpenters many respects ahead of anything then 
from $18 a week to $9.GO; of American afloat. TlwsC' vessels were built in con- 
driI1ers from $11 per week to $G.40; of formhy to the n>quirements of the two 
American fitterl3-up from $15 a week tf) acts referred to, under a contract duty 
$, .80; of American ri,-eters from $12 a cxecuted between their ownprs and the 
wepk to $7.50; of American calkers frOtn Post-office Department, to go into active 
$1.") a week to $7.80; of American moulders effect in October, 18!);), for a period of ten 
from $15 a week to $9; of American fur- years. This was surely progress and im- 
nace-men from $11 a week to $6; of Amer- provement, but the foreign mail bureau 
ican painters from $18 a wepk to $n.60; of the Post-office Department had eithpr 
of American joiners from $16.50 a weck to o\'erIooked or ignored it through in\- 
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from the actual pay-rons respectively of 
British ship-yards and our own. In re- 
ducing British wages to our standard I 
have taken the shilling as the equivalent 
of our quarter of a dollar. I have also 
brought all wages to a weekly basis, tak- 
ing the average yearly rate of fifty-six 
hours to the week in the J3ritish yards: 


Pattern-makers ............ 
)Iachinlsts ............... 
Riveters ................. 
Calkers and chippers. . . . . . . 
Beam and angle smiths.... 
Holders-on ............... 
Fitters-up ................ 
Ship-carpentN's _.... _ . . . _ 
Joiners .................. 
Painters ................. 
Ship-shed machine men. . . . . 
Furnace-men .............. 
Riggers ...........,...... 
Plumbers ................. 
Drillers ..... _ . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Sheet-iron workers. . . . . . . . . 
Coppersmiths. . . .. ....... 
)Ioulders, h'on ... . . . . . . . . . 
)Ioulders, brass .... . . . . . . . 
Laborers ................. 


Brhish 
rate. 


$9.00 
8.30 
7.50 
7.80 
8.40 
4.20 
7.80 
fI.6() 
9.00 
9.60 
7.:W 
6.00 
7.20 
9.60 
6.40 
8.30 
8.60 
9.00 
9.00 
4.
0 


$18.M 
15.00 
12.00 
15.()f) 
13.00 
9.00 
1;).00 
18.00 
16.:;0 
18.00 
15.01) 
10.80 
] 1.00 
19.30 
11.00 
13.00 
18.00 
14.;)(} 
13.00 
$8 to $9 
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patience with the slow processes inevi- built there? Could one be built there? 
table in the production of ships over a Certainly not. 
tenth of a mile long. As for the resources of the coastwise 
This is somewhat digressive, but it is trade, the state of ship-building in this 
introduced here by way of preface to the country in 1884, and befure the govern- 
remark that the capacity to build such ment came into the market with the new 
ships has been attained but recently by any navy, indicates the limit of its possibili- 
American ship-yard, and hence, unless ties. From 1878 to 1888 there was con- 
active hostility to American ship-building siderable activity in ship-building for the 
be admitted as the motive, it is difficult coastwise trade, resulting in the production 
to conceive the ?"ationale of a movement of a. large amount of tonnage which newly 
the success of which would be inevitably ('quipped that traffic for a term of years. 
and almost instantly fatal to the entire After 1888 this demand fell off in cons('- 
industry. quence of ha,'ing been fully supplied. The 
It has been well said that "A great total tonnage of new or comparativel
T new 
steamship is the grandest triumph of iron steam tonnage employed in the coast- 
mind over matter." In no other structure wise trade, including colliers and ocean 
appears such a combination of science and tugs emplo)'ed in barge-towing, is about 
skill, such a conspiracy of brain and 340.000. and this, in the opinion of men 
brawn. When a steamship leaves the yard qualified to judge, is a fair supply for 
for her maiden voyage her cost account many years to come. 
shows 9,) per cent. of the total to the France, Germany, Holland, f':pain, Rus- 
credit of labor. There is no charge for sia, and Italy, which were formerly large 
right of way, real estate, or accessories. customers of English ship-builders, have 
She is a thing of life, an autonomy within in recent years encouraged home ship- 
herself, and, once off the land, is for the building by subvention and commercial 
time being a planet. Her deck is the soil discriminations, until their patronage 
of the nation whose flag she bears. Her has been almost entirely withdrawn from 
freight is not only the commodities of com- Rritish yards. So severe has been the 
merce, but human lives. Upon her safety distress of English ship-yards under these 
and efficiency constantly hang the hopes conditions that quite recently one of them 
and loves of thousands. No other thing contracted to build a large ship" at cost," 
made by human hands can appeal to the in express terms for the sole purpose of 
sentiment of men like a great steamship. keeping their organization together. Even 
li'rom this point of view there is an Japan, which in years pa5't poured about 
element of public pride, of patriotic exul- $:10,000,000 into England's coffers for 
tation in the national posspssion of gre::Jt ">hips and guns, is now building her own 
steamships, and it would seem that cog- men-of-war. 
nate pride and exultation ought to be Denunciation of our navigation laws 
cherished in the national capacity to as "obsolete" is a fashionable fallae
T. 
create them. Such a capacity, after years It is true that they are among the most 
of disheartening struggle against power- venerable of our statutes, the Constitu- 
ful and vindictive rivalry, has at last been tion itself antedating them only three 
attainell and is now being exerted with vears. But I call attention to the fact 
grand results. that the act of Dec. 31, 1792, was quite 
It has been said that even if the English as much in force from that time to lR(jO. 
should build all our ships for us, except when our merchant marine was at its 
those for the coastwise trade, American zenith of prosperity, as when it bccanH' 
ship-yanls would still flourish on the pro- prostrate. This is an historical fact which 
ceeds of the coastwise construction and the no one can gainsay. It is therefore not 
repairs. Did the authors of that theory easy to see why a law which promoted 
ever see an establishment entirely devoted such prosperity as our lllprchant marine 
to the repair of ships that was equipped f'njoyed prior to IR(jO should exert an ex- 
to build so much as a tug? The Erie actIy contrary effN.t more than thirty 
Rasin Dry-docks in New York are ex- :years afterwards. At any rate. it would 
elusively 
'epair works. 'Vas ever a ship require a new school of logic to prove that 
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it has wOl'ked both ways. Denunciation 
of every business transaction between the. 
goverm
lent and steamship owners as 
.. :mhsidy" is also a fashionable fad. 
SteamRhip owners who perform public 
serdce by transporting ocean mails un- 
doubtedly expect pay for it; but I am 
IInable to see why a certain sum when 
paid to a rai1roa'd company or a river 
steamboat for mail-carrying under con- 
tract should be called" compensation," and 
when paid to an ocean steamship company 
for similar service should be called ., sub- 
sidr." 
The fi\Te maritime great powers of Eu- 
rope-England, France, Germany, Russia, 
and Italy-during the year 1893 paid 
f3,331,573 sterling, or, roughly, $lü,G37,- 
81i;), for the transportation of their mails 
by sea. England paid $4,360,000, includ- 
ing the "retainer" of 20 shillings per 
ton per annum to the vessels enrolled as 
convertible cruisers for the auxiliary fleet. 
France paid, including both mail compen- 
sation and tonnag-e bountv, $:).336.000. 
Germany paid, i
c1usive 
f diserin
ina- 
tions in taxes, port dues, and light-house 
fpes in favor of ships built in Germany, 
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$1,!)ü2,OOO, of which $1,200,000 went to 
one company, the :North German Lloyd. 
In aU these cases the transactions are 
considered as being in the nature of fair 
compensation for actual services, and no 
one denounces them as subsidies. It woulll 
appear that compensation for I"ervice be- 
comes "subsidy" onlJT when paid to an 
Anwrican ship-owner. Summing up, it ap- 
I'eal's that the actual, pmctical, valid rea- 
sons for the repeal of our navigation laws 
are: 
1. That it would open a new and much- 
needed market for the product of over- 
developed English ship-yards. 
2. That it would offer to English ship- 
owners opportunity to unload their obso- 
lete and worn-out tramps from the foot 
of their list upon our .. bargain-hunters," 
enabling them to recruit at the top with 
new ships. 
3. That it would release England from 
her bond to keep the peace by opening an 
af:>ylum for her commercial fleet whenever 
sh
 might desire to make. war on a mari- 
tim{" power. 
These reasons are all English. 
There are no American reasons. 
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Navy of the United states - Con- as to include one member from each colonr 
tinrntal Organization. - Early in the }'epresented in the Congres,.;. They had 
autumn of 1775, \Vashington called the power to appoint all officers below the 
attention of the Continental Congress to rank of third lieutenant, and had the con- 
the importance of fitting out naval ves- trol, under the immediate sanction of the 
sels for the protection of the coast. p,p- Congress, of all naval operations. Their 
fore any definite action had been taken, lack of professional knowledge causell 
Washington had fitted out five or six many and vexatious mistakes, and the 
armed vesRels at Roston to "pick up" Congress finally resoh'ed to select three 
some of the British store-ships and trans- persons well skilled in marine affairs to 
ports. On Oct. 13. the Congress author- execute the business inbusted to the gen-. 
ized the fitting out of a swift-sailing ves- eral committee. The experts constituted 
sel to carry ten carriage-guns and a pro- what was called "the Continental navy 
portionate number of swivels, with eighty board, or board of assistants of the ma- 
men, for a cruise of three months. On rine committee," which remained in activf' 
the same day appeared the germ of our operation until the autumn of 1779, when 

a"y Department in a committee appoint- a "board of admiralty" was establiRhed, 
ed to dirpct marine affairs. This consisted composed of three commissioners not mem- 
of Silas Deane, .John I.angdon, and Chris- bel's of the Congrcss. and two members of 
topher Garlsden. Stephen Hopkins, .Jo- that body. This board was subject in all 
s('ph Hewes, Richard Henry Lee, a.nd .John cases to the control of the Congress. There 
_-\dams were added Oct. 30. The commit- was a secretary who performed a greater 
tee was at first styled the "marine com- f;hare of the actual business of the board. 
mittee," and on Dec. 13 it was so modelled The headquarters of this Xavy Department 
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were at I>lliladelphia, then the seat of the hy the British, some at Cha.rleston, some 
national gOHrnment. In 1781 another at Penobscot, and others on the high seas. 
change took place, when Gen. Alexander The only American ship-of-the-line order- 

lcDougall, of 
ew York, was appointed eù by Congress and finished (the Alli- 
Secretary of the J\1a rine, or Secretary of auce) was presented in 1 
H2 to the King 
the Navy, umler the old Confederation. of France, to supply the place of a simi- 
.\ few months afterwards, Robert Morris, Jar vessel Jost in Boston Harbor by an 
the distinguishpd financier of the TIC'yoJu- a.ccident. .\fter the war there seemed to 
tinn, was appointC'd a gpneral agent of be little use for a na"y, and it was neg-- 
marine, and an admiralty seal was adopt- lected. This indifference was continued 
ed, composed of an escutcheon with a until 1793, when depredations upon 
chevron of stripes alternate red and white, American commerce by Algerine corsairs 
an anchor below, and a ship under full became more alarming than ever. In his 
sail as a crest. message of December, 1793, 'Yashington 
On Oct. 30, 1775, Congress resolved to said, in reference to a navy, " If we desire 
fit out two more vessels, one of twenty to avoid insult, we must be able to repel 
and the other of thirty-six guns; and it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the 
ahout the middle of December issued an most powerful instruments of our pros- 
Older for the construction of thirteen perity, it must be known that we are at 
additional armed vessels-five of thirty- all times ready for war." .\cting upon 
two guns, five of twenty-eight, and three this hint, Congress, in the spring of 1794, 
of thirteen-to be ready for sea by March appropriated (:March 11) about $700,000 
1, following. The committee to whom the for creating a. small navy. The President 
construction was referred reported that was authorized to procure, by purchase or 
the average cost of the ships would be otherwise, six frigates; but it was pro- 
about $60,000 each, and that materials vided that work on them should cease in 
fOl' the same and for their equipment the ehnt of a peace with Algiers being se- 
might all be obtained in the colonies, ex- cured. He commissioned captains, super- 
cepting cannon and gunpowder. The ma- intendents, naval constructors, and navy 
rine committee was increased in number, agents, six of each, and ordered the con- 
so as to consist of one member from each struction of six frigates. The treaty 
colony. This committee had wry little providing for the payment of tribute to Al- 
executive power, but had genera.} control giers was made late in 179.'5, when work 
of an naval operations under the direction on the vessels was suspended; but the 
of Congress. In November, 1 ïï6, Con- folly of the suspension was soon made 
gress fixed the relative rank of officers ma-nÏfpst when officers of the British 
in the army and navy as follows: an ad- cruisers boarded our nwrchant-ve<;sels and 
miral was equal in rank to a general, a impressed seamen into the British service 
vice-admiral to a lieutenant-general, a under the pretext that they were desert- 
commodore to a brigadier-general. the cap- ers. The French, too, were becoming ag- 
tain of a ship of forty guns and upward gressiye on the high seas. They depredated 
to a colonel, the captain of a !ìhip of tpn upon American commerce umler the sanc- 
to twenty guns to a major, and a lieuten- Hon of a decree of the Directory, which 
ant in the navy was equal to a captain was almost tantamount to a declaration 
in tlle army. Esek Hopkins, of Rhode Isl- of war, issued in May, 1797. It author- 
and, was commissioned the first commo- ized the capture of American vessels un- 
dore, and made commander-in-chief of the del' certain conditions, and declared that 
Continental navy. anv American found on board a hostile 
The navy waR almost annihilated at the ship, though placed there without his con- 
close of the Revolutionary 'Yar. Of the sent (by impressment), should be hanged 
thirteen frigates ordered to be built by as a pirate. In this state of our foreign 
Congress in 1775. two had been destroyed relations, Congress directed three of the 
on the Hudson River and three on the six frig-ates ordered in 1794 to be com- 
Delaware, without getting to sea. The rleted, -launched, and put into commission; 
rpmaining eight, together with most of and before the dose of the year t1w frig- 
the purchased vessels, had been captured a1es Constitution. forty-four guns; ('01/- 
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was commissioned commander-in-chief of 
the navy on Lakes Ontario and Erie. 
Henry Eckford, a naturalizpd Scotchman, 
and an eminent ship-builder, with a COI11- 
lwtent number of men, hastened to 
I';ackett's Harbor to prepare a squadron. 
'Yith great facility one was prepared, and 
on Kov. 8 Chauncey appeared on Lake On- 
tario with a little squadron consisting 
of the armed schooners Gonque8t, Or01l"lcr, 
Pert, Scourge, Oovernor Tompkins, and 
lIamilton. These were originally the 
merchant schooners Gcner.we Packet, Ex- 
periment, Collector, Lord :Yelson, Charles 
and Anne, and Diana. Their armament 
consisted chiefly of long guns mounted 
on circles, with a few lighter ones that 
could be of very little service. AI- 
leady two schooners, the Oneida and 
Julia-, were in the service. The keel of 
the frigate Madison, twenty - four guns, 
was la{d beforf:' Chauncey's arrival, and 
when finished she mounted forty guns. 
There was an average of only five guns 
to each vessel of the remainder of the 
l,ake Ontario squadron. 
In .January, 1813, an act was pass- 
ed authmizing the building of four 71- 
gun ships and six first-class frigates. .A 
subsequent act (1Iarch 3) authorized the 
construction of six s]oopR-of-war, and a'i 
mauy ships on the lakes as the President 
might direct. Another act promised any 
person who, by torpedoes or other like 
The government early perceived the im- contrivances, should burn, sink, or de- 
portance of having control of Lakes On- stroy any British armed vessels, half their 
tario and Erie when the war began. ,-alue in 111 0 nf:'Y. So much enthusiasm had 
Events in the early part of 1812 at the he en created by the naval victories in 1812 
eastern end of Lake Ontario (see that in several of the States acts were 
SACKETT'S HARBOR), and the fact that the passed to build ships-of-war and present 
British were building war vessels at them to the government. The latter proj- 
Kingston, made it important that an ects, however, failed. James Fenimore 
American squadron should appear on those Cooper, in his History of the )-at'y of thr 
waters very spepdily. The only hope of United Statcs, says: "The navy came out 
creating a squadron in time to secure the of the struggle with a vast increase of 
supremacy of the lake to the Americans reputation. The brilliant style in which 
was in their ability to convert merchant the ships had heen carried into action, the 
vessels afloat into warriors. Reveral of steadfastness and rapidity with which they 
these were already afloat on the lake. To had been handled, and the fatal accuracy 
destroy them was a prime object of the of their fire on nearly every occasion, pro- 
British; to save them was a prime object duced a new era in naval warfare. :1\10st 
of the Americans. Dearborn's armistice of the frigate actions had been as soon 
aJlowed the escapf' of some of them con- d<,cided as eircumstancf's would at all al- 
fined on the St. Lawrence. and at the close low, and in no in"tanf'e was it found nec- 
of 
\ugust, 1812, Isaac Chauncey, one of essary to keep up the fire of a sloop-of- 
the best practical seamen in the navy, war an hour when singly engaged. Most 
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stellation, thirty-eight guns, and United 
Htates, forty-four guns, were I'eady for 
sea. The Constitution, which won many a 
victory, is yet afloat. In 1798 ample pro- 
vision was made by sea and land for war 
with France, which seemed impending. A 
1\avy Department was created, and in 

\priI, Benjamin Stoddert, of MarJ'land, 
was appointed Secretary. 
In the War of 1812-15.-When the 
}'resident of the United States proclaimed 
war against Great Britain, July 19, 1812, 
the navy consisted of only twenty vessels, 
cÅclusive of gunboats. They were as fol- 
lowR: 


Name. 


R8terl. Mounted I CommAnders. 
44 38 Capt. Hull. 
44 38 ICapt. Decatur. 
44 5
 Com. Rodgers. 
:16 44 Capt. Smith. 
36 44 Ordinal'Y. 
36 44 Ordinary. 
:
6 44 Ordinary. 
32 Ordinary. 
3
 Capt. Porter. 
3
 Ordinary. 

6 Capt. Luùlow. 
16 18 Capt. Jones. 
If; 18 Capt. Lawrence. 
16 Lieut. Carroll. 
16 Lieut. Crane. 
16 Lieut. Woolsey. 
I:! Lieut. Gadsden. 
12 Lieut. Sinclair. 
I:! I Capt. ßlakeley. 
12 Capt. Bainbridge. 


('onsti tu tion 
enlted States.. 
President. .... 
Chesapeake ... 
Kew York .... 
Constellation .. 
Congress ..... 
Roston ....... 
Essex ........ 
Adams ....... 
John Adams ., 
Wasp...... .. 
Hornet ....... 
Siren ........ 
Argus ........ 
Oneida ....... 
Vixen ........ 
Kautilus . _ . . . 
Enterprise .... 
Yippr .... .... 
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of the combats of the latter, indeed, were and the entire available force for the de- 
decided in about half that time. The exe- fence of the whole Atlantic coast of the 
cut ion done in these short conflicts was republic was the ship Brooklyn, of twen- 
often equal to that made by the largest ty-five guns, and the store-ship Relief, of 
vessels of Europe in general actions, and two guns. The Brooklyll drew too much 
in some of them the slain and wounded water to enter Charleston Harbor with 
composed a very large proportion of the safety when the war had been commenced, 
crews. It is not easy to say in which and the Relief had been ordered to Africa 


us:n:D STAT.:S FRIGATE OF 1812. 


nation this unlooked-for result created the with stores for a squadron there. )Iany 
most surprise. . . . The ablest and bravest of the officers of the navy were born in the 
captains of the English fleet were ready South, and siJ\.ty of them, including eleven 
to admit that a new power was about to at the Naval Academy, had resigned their 
appear on the ocean, and that it was not commissions. Such was the utterly pow- 
improbable the battle for the mastery of erless condition of the navy to assist in 
the seas would have to be fougllÌ over preserving the life of the republic wlH'n 
again." Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, resigned thc 
In the Civil lrM.-At the beginning of office of Secretary of the Kavy to Gideon 
President Lincoln's administration, the "-elles, of the same State, on .March 4, 
navy had been placed far beyond the 1861. 
reach of the government for immediate The Secretary and assistant Secretary 
u
e. The total number of vessels of all !<'ox put forth flll their energies in the 
classes belonging to the navy was ninety, creation of a navy to meet the exigencies 
carrying, or designed to carry, 2,415 guns. of the times. At the beginning of July, 
Of this number only forty. two were in four months after President Lincoln's ad- 
commission. Twenty-eight ships, having ministration came into power, there were 
in the aggregate 874 guns, were lying in forty-three armed vessels engaged in the 
rorts dismant1ed, and none of them could blockade of the Aouthern ports, and in 
hc made ready for sea in less than several defence of the coast on the eastern side 
\n'pks' time; some of them would require of the continent. These were divided into 
at least six months. The most of them in two squadrons, known respectively as the 
commission had been sent to distant seas, Atlantic and Gulf squadrons. The for- 
3.30 
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mer. under the command of FLAG-OFFICER 
t;JLAS H. STlUXGIIAM (q. V.), consisted of 
h\ enty-two vessels and an aggregate of 
2!JG guns and 3,300 men; the latt<,r, com- 
manded by Flag-Officer William Mervine, 
consisted of twenty-one vessels, with an 
aggregate of 282 guns and 3,500 men. Be- 
fore the close of 18Gl, the Secretary pm'- 
chased and put into commission no less 
than 13ï vesscJs, and had contracted for 
the building of a large number of f'team- 
ships of a substantial class, suitable for 
performing continuous duty off the coasts 
in all weathers. The Secretary recom- 
nwnded the appointment of a competent 
board to inquire into and report on the 
subject of iron-clad vessels. Calls for re- 
cruits for the na.vy were promptly com- 
plied with, and for the want of them no 
\ essel was ever detained more than two 
or three days. Since March 1, 259 officers 
had resigned or been dismissed, but their 
I.laces were soon all filled; for many who 
had retired to civil pursuits again came 
forward and offered their services to 
t1leir countrv and were recommissioned. 
The !;:ervi
es of the navy during the 
Chi I 'Yar were not appreciated by the 
people as fully as they deserved. They 
were often subservient to the army in its 
operations near rivers. On the ocean the 
services of the navy were chiefly required 
in blockading ports, or in bombarding 
coast defences. The Confederates had no 


navy proper, only flotillas of gunboats and 
nuns on rivers and in harbors, and not a 
ship on the ocean excepting a few rO\'Îng 
piratical vessels depredating upon Amer- 
ican commerce. Therefore there were 
few occasions for purely nayal battles. 
.But in the sphere in which the navy was 
called upon to act, it performed services 
of incalculable value, and deserves equal 
honor and gratitude with the army. The 
service during the war was more exhaust- 
ing and really wonderful in operations 
and results than that of any other navy 
in the world. The Navy Department dis- 
played great energy. The navy was re- 
duced to the smallest proportions during 
fifty years of pcace, and kept in existence 
only for the protection of the continual- 
ly expanding commerce of the republic. 
When the Civil 'Val' began, its men man- 
Lered only 7,GOO, and of its officers, 322, 
natives of Southern States, resigned their 
commissions to serve the Confederacy. 
Yet, before an adequate naval force could 
be organized and vessels prepared, the 
blockade of several Southern ports was 
ordered and was maintained. Merchant 
vessels were converted into war-ships, and 
\'olunteers from that service filled the 
vacant 'offices. Of these, about 7,GOO were 
received and commissioned, and the rank 
and file in the service, aggregating about 
7,600 men when the war opened, num- 
bered 51,500 when it closed. At the be- 
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ginning, Ulere were 3,844 artisans and vessels were constructed and fitted out, 
laborers; at the end, there were l(),

U, and 418 vessels were purchased and con- 
exclusive of about an equal number em- verted into war - ship
. Of these Gl3 
pIo,red in prh'ate ship-yards under con- were steamers, the whole costing nearly 
tract. During the four years, 208 war- $19,000,000. 
SHIPS OF THE NAVY IN 1901. 


(ARRRF:VIATIONS. - Hull: S., steel j S.W.. steel. wood. sheathed; I., iron i W., wood; Comp., compolllld 
1'10 II ..;",,: S., screw; T. S., twin snew i Tr.S., triple screw; r., paddle.) 
FIHST RATE. 


Name. 


Alabama ......... 
Keal'sarge ........ 
Kentuck
' ......... 
Iowa ............. 
Indiana .......... 

Iassachusetts .... 
Oregon ........... 
BI'ooklyn . . . 
New York _...... 
Columbia ......... 
Minneapolis ....... 
Texas ............ 
Puritan .......... 
Olympia .......... 

hicago .......... 


n
ln:alo ........... 
DIxie ............ 
I:al timOl'e 
Philadelphia ...... 
1\ewark ...... _ . . . 
San Francisco. _ . . . 
1\Ionterey ......... 
Miantonomob ..... 
Amphitrite... ..... 
:\Ionadnock ....... 
Terror ........... 



nÖriea
's'::':: : 
Lancaster .. . . . 
Cincinnati 
Haleigh .......... 
Heina 1\Iercedes.... 
Atlanta .......... 
Boston ........... 


Yankee ...... ., . . . 
Prairie ........... 
Holace ............ 
Panther .......... 
Hartford ......... 
Mayflower ........ 
Katahdin ......... 
Canonicus ........ 
1\Iahopac ......... 
1\Ianhattan ........ 
DetroIt ........... 
Montgomery ...... 
1\Iarblehead ....... 
l\Iohican .......... 
Catskill .......... 
Jason ............ 
Lphigh . . . . 
1\Iontauk .. _ . . . . . . 
Nahant ........... 
Manila ..... .. . . . . 
Bennington ....... 
Concord .......... 
Yorktown ........ 


Di
vlR.cem
l1t. 
(Tons). 


11,5t>5 
11,525 
11.5:!5 
11.340 
10,:!88 
10.288 
] 0.288 
II.:!] ;; 
1".200 
7,37;) 
7.375 
H.315 
H.060 
:'.870 
5.000 


6,888 
6,145 
4,413 
4,324 
4,098 
4,OD8 
4,084 
3.D90 
3,990 
:l. H90 
:
.9{j0 
3.437 
3,437 
3,230 
3.213 
3,213 
3,090 
3.000 
3,000 


6,888 
6.872 
4,700 
4,260 
2,790 
2.690 
2,155 
2,100 
2,100 
2.100 
2,089 
2,089 
2,089 
1.noo 
l,87á 
1.875 
1,R75 
I.R7r. 
l.R7á 
1.800 
1.710 
1,710 
1,710 


THe. 


First-class battle-sbip 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
Fh'st-class battle-ship 
Armorpd cruispr 
Armored cruiser 
Protected cruisel' 
Protected cruiser 
Second class battle-ship 
Double-turret 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 


SECOXD RATE. 
Cruiser (converted) 
Cruiser (converted) 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected crui::;er 
Barbette cruiser, low 
free-board monitor 
Double-turret monitor 
I )ouble-turret monitor 
I )ouble-turret monitor 
Vouble-turret monitor 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Cruisel' 
Protected cruiser 
PI'otected cruiser 
PI'otected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 


THIRD RATE. 
Cruiser (converted) 
Cruiser (converted) 
Hospital ship 
Cruiser ( con verted) 
Cruiser 
Cruiser (converted) 
Harbor-defence ram 
Single-turret monitor 
Single-turret monitor 
Single-turret monitor 
rnprotected cruiser 
Pnprotected cruiser 
Pnprotected cruiser 
Cruiser 
Ringle-turret monitor 
Ringle-turret monitor 
Ringle-turret monitor 

ingle-turret monitor 

ingle-turret monitor 
Gunboat 
Gunbmlt 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
352 


HuH. 


InrlicI\led 
Horse- 
Power. 


S. 
8. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
H. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
8. 


11,366 
11,954 
12,318 
12,103 
9,738 
10.403 
11,111 
18.7(1) 
17,401 
18.50n 

0,86:! 
8.610 
3,700 
17,313 
1),000 


S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
K 
S. 
S. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
KW. 
H.W. 
W. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
R. 
S. 


3.600 
3,800 
10,064 
1,81:; 
8,869 
9,m3 
5.244 
1,426 
1,600 
3,000 
1. 600 
7,300 
7,500 
1,000 
] 0,000 
10.000 
3,700 
4.0:l0 
4,O:
0 


I. 
I. 
S. 
I. 
W. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
R. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
T. 
8. 
I. 
I. 
8. 
8. 


3.800 
3.800 
3,200 
2;ÖÖÔ 
4,700 
5,068 
340 
340 
340 
5 ''')7 
5;380 
5.4;)1 
1,100 
340 
340 
340 
340 

-t0 
7;)0 
3,4:l6 
3,40;) 
3,392 


Propulsion. 


S. 
H. 
S. 
S. 
H. 
'1'.H. 
'1'.8. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.8. 
'1'.S. 


GUU'l 
(I\II\in 
Bnlwry). 


'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.8. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'1'$. 
'1"'$. 
'1'.H. 
'1'.8. 
T.S. 
T.S. 


Ix 

:! 
').)J 


1
 
Hi 
]H 
16 
20 
]" 
11 
]l 
8 
HI 
]4 
18 


S. 
S. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
'1'.8. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
'1'.8. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.H. 
T.S. 
S. 
'1'.8. 
'1'.S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


6 
]0 
10 
]
 
12 
1
 
4 
4 
6 
ß 
4 
]0 
10 
12 
11 
11 
'8 
8 


10 
10 
8 
13 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
10 
JO 
10 
tì 
') 
2 
') 
2 
2 
') 


ß 
Ii 
6 
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SHIPS OF THE NAVY IN 1901.-Colltillucd. 


Name. 


Topeka ....... .. . . 
Dolphin. . . . . . . . . . . 
Wilmington ....... 
Helena ............ 
Adams .. _ . . .. .., 
Alliance .......... 
Essex ............ 
Enterprise . ....... 
Kashville ......... 
:\Ionocacy ........ 
Castine ........... 
:\Iachias .......... 
Chesapeake 
Don Juan de Austria 
Isla de Luzon..... 
Isla de Cuba...... 
Alert ............ 
Itangel' ........... 
Annapolis ........ 
Yicksburg ........ 
Wheeling ......... 
Marietta ......... 
KewpoL.t .......... 
l'rinceton ........ 


Disri
':s).euL 


1,700 
1.486 
1,392 
1 31)'
 
1;375 
1,375 
1,375 
1,37;) 
1,371 
1.370 
1,177 
1.177 
1,173 
1.13
) 
l,O:
O 
1.030 
1.0:!0 
1.0:!0 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


a, Estimated. 
Ajax ............ a7,;mO 
Glacier .... ....... a7,000 
Celtic ............ 6.4:!8 
Culgoa ........... 06.300 

aturn ........... ofi.
:!O 
Uainbow ......... G,
06 
Arethusa ......... oG,:WO 
Alexander 6.181 
Iris ..... _ . . . . . . . 6,100 
Brutus ........... a6.0UO 
Sterling .......... 5,G63 
('æsar ............ 5,016 
Kero ............. 4,925 
Xanshan .. . . ... .. a4.8:!7 
Abarenda ... ...... 4,G70 
Supply ........... 4.460 
:\Iarcellus _....... a4,400 
Hannibal _........ 4,291 
Leonidas ......... 4.242 
Lebanon .......... 3,373 
Justin ............ 3,300 
Soutbery ......... 03,100 
l'ompey .......... 0:UI8:J 

atiro. . . . . . . . . . . .. 02.000 
General Alava..... 1,400 
f:

;r
s .::..:::::: g

 
I:etrel. ..... ....... 8 8
 0 
 
ScorpIOn ......... 
 
Fern ............. 840 
Bancroft ......... 8:m 
Yixen ............. 80ft 
Gloucester ....... . 78G 
:\liclLigan ......... GR;) 
Wasp ............ m
o 
Frolic _........... 607 
Dorothea ......... :-i94 
EI ('ano .......... ;)ftO 
Pinta ....... ..... ;);)0 

tranger ......... 0;.4ft 
l'eorla ........... 4RS 
H ist ............. 472 
Eagle ............ 434 
Hornet ........... 4
;) 
Quiros ........... 400 
\ïIlaobos ......... 400 
VI.--Z 


'I'HIRD RATE 


'l)pe. 


Gunboat 
Despatch-boat 
Ligbt-draft gunboat 
Ligbt-dmft gunboat 
Cruiser 
Cruiser 
Cruiser 
Cruiser 
Light-draft gunboat 
Light-draft gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
t;unboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Cruiser 
Cruiser 
Composite gunboat 
Composite gunboat 
Composite gunboat 
Composite gunboat 
Cumpusite gunboat 
Composite gunboat 


FOUItTH RATE. 
b, Secondary battery. 
Collier 
Refrigerator-ship 
Hupply-ship 
Supply-ship 
Collier 
Distilling-ship 
Tank steamer 
Collier 
Distilling-ship 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Supply-ship 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Collier 
Supply-ship 
'1'ransport 
Gunboat (converted) 
Dynamite-gun vessel 
Gunboat 
Gunboat (converted) 
Tender 
Gunboat 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Cruiser 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
( ;unboat 
Onnhoat (converted) 
(;unboat (converted) 
(;unhoat (convel.ted) 
(;unboat (convel.ted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
3j3 


I. 
H. 
S. 
H. 
W. 
\Y. 
W. 
,Yo 
S. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
Compo 
I. 
S. 
H- 
I. 
I. 
Compo 
Compo 
Compo 
('omp. 
Compo 
Compo 


Hull. 


Indicated 
Hurse- 
Power. 


Propulsion 


Guns 
(Main 
BaLkry). 


::!,OOO --s:-- 
2.
;)3 S. 
1,894 '1'.S. 
1,988 T.S. 
800 S. 
800 S. 
800 S. 
800 S. 
2,536 T.S. 
830 P. 
2,H)9 T.S. 
2,046 T.S. 
Salls 
S. 
'1'.8. 
T.S. 
S. 
H. 
S. 
S. 
'('.S. 
'1'.S. 
S. 
S. 


1,500 
<, G"7 

:G
7 
GOO 
GOO 
1 ""7 
1:ïî
 
l,OHl 
1,0;)4 
1,008 
800 


c, Main battery. 
S. 3,000 
S. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
S. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
s. 
S. 
W. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
I. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
Compo 
Compo 


Ù3ÚÖ 
01.500 I 
1.;;00 
1.800 


770 
7;)0 
3.7113 
1.0!);) 

,SOO 
300 
1.213 
l,2:í0 
2,000 
3G3 
1.

0 
,).)0 
1,3;;8 
G60 
310 


s. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
H. 
8. 
S. 
H. 
S. 
H. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
T.S. 
S. 
'1'.8. 
8. 
T.S. 
S. 
S. 
P. 
S. 
R. 
H. 
T.S. 
8. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


1.0:!G 
1.300 
1.:!OO 
a!l:!G 
1.;)00 
1,UOO 


1.0;;0 
l.U()f) 
1,:!OU 
1.100 
1,100 


. ';;0'0 
8;;0 
,",00 

OR 
208 


8 

 
S 
8 
G 
(i 
(j 
1 
8 
6 
8 
8 
(! 
4 
6 
G 
3 
G 
6 
6 
f) 
G 
6 
G 


b2 
b3 


b2 


1)2 


b2 
b2 
M 
b4 


114 
1,2 
b2 
ll
 
b:! 
b4 
b2 
b2 
b2 


b4 
bS 
b3 
c4 
b8 
b3 
c4 
b-J: 
1110 
bt1 
b6 
'1-1 
blO 


b2 
b;. 
b7 
bft 
fJ(! 
'I!) 
b2 
112 
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SHIPS OF THE NA VY IN 1901.-Continued. 



 a.uuð. 


I,I.awk ............ 
SIren ............ 
Sylvia ........... 
Callao _........... 
l'ampanga ........ 
Paragua .......... 
Samar ........... 
Ara;rat ........... 
Helusan .......... 
Aileen ............ 
Elfrida ........... 
Sylph ......... ... 
Calamianes ..... _ . 
Albay ............ 
Leyte ............ 
Oneida ........... 
Panay ........... 
1\Ianileno ....,.... 
l\Iariveles ........ 

lindoro .......... 
Hestless ........... 
Shearwater 
Inca.....,.. _..... 
Alvarado ......... 
Sandoval......... 
Huntress ......... 
Basco . _ . . . . . . . . . . 
Guardoqui .. ...... 
Lrdaneta ......... 


Cushing (No.1).... 
Ericsson (N o. 2). 
Foote (No.3)...... 
Uodgers (Xo. 4).. 
Winslow (
o. 5). 
Porter (Xo. 6). _ . . 
Dupont (Xo. 7)... 
Howan (No.8)... 
Dahlgren (No. Ð).. 
T. A. 1\1. Craven (1\'0 
10) ............ 
Farragut (No. 11). 
Davis (Xo. 12)... 
Fox (No. 13)..... 
1\1orris (No. 14)... 

'albot (No. 15).... 
Gwin (No. ]G) . .. .. 
Mackenzie (No. 17). 
l\IcKee (1'\0. HH.... 
Somers 0'0/0. 22)... 
1\1anly (No. 2:
 I. . . 
Stiletto (No. 53).. 
Holland (Xo. 54). 


Connpctlcut ....... 
KanRas ........... 
Louisiana ......... 
:\Iinnpsota . . . . . . . 
Vermont. . . .. .. ... 
GPOI'gia .......... 
1'\ ebraska ......... 
New Jel'sPv. . . . . . . . 
Uhode IsIånd.,.... 
Yirginia . . . . . . . 
Idaho . _ . . . . . . . 
)Iississippi ........ 
Ohio............ . 
Tennessee 


Di
plac....ment 
(Toil.). 


375 
a:n5 
u30:! 
2UU 
2uu 
200 
200 
200 
200 
192 
a173 
152 
1;)0 
1;:;0 
1;:;0 
150 
142 
142 
142 
142 
]37 
1"<) 
a120 
100 
100 
82 
42 
42 
42 


105 
1:W 
142 
142 
142 
Hi;) 
]G5 
]S2 
146 
146 
273 
132 
]32 
105 
41;% 
4G 
6;; 
Ii;) 
145 
30 
31 
73 


] r..OOO 
1 G,OOO 
1r..OOO 
](i,OOO 
Hi.OOO 
]J.OOO 
];).000 
]5,000 
14,600 
14,fiOO 
13.0(10 
13,000 
12,:;00 
14,500 


FOUR'l'H RATE. 


T)"p.. 


Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat (converted) 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
b, Secondary 


a, Estimatpd. 


TORPEDO VESSELS. 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
'1'orpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 
'1'orpedo-boat 
Submarine torpedo-boat 
d, Torpedo tubes. 


r:"JDF.R COXSTRVCTION IX 


First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class hattie-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
FiI'st-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
First-class battlp-ship 
First-class battle-ship 
Armored cruiser 
354 


S. 
S. 
I. 
S. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
1. 
1. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
J. 
I. 
I. 
S. 
,Yo 
S. 
S. 
Compo 
I. 
I. 
J. 
battery. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
W. 
S. 


1904. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


Hull. 


IlJdicHt
d 
Hor:.
- 
Power. 


1,0uu 


1,720 
1.8UO 
2,UOO 
2,000 
2,000 
3,400 
3,400 
3,:WO 
4,200 
4,200 . 
5.GOO 
1,7;:;0 
1,7riO 
1,750 
8;;0 
8;:;0 
850 
850 
1,900 
.250 
359 
150 


16,:;00 
1 G,500 
16.500 
16,fiOO 
16.;}oO 
]8,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18.000 
]8.000 
10.onO 
]0.000 
16,000 
23,000 


l'ropul.lOn. 


250 
250 
250 
2;:;U 
2liO 
2:!0 
5UO 
200 
5;:;0 
125 
125 
1:!5 
3;:;0 
1 "- 
_oJ 
125 
12;) 
1:!;) 
500 


40U 
137 
137 
. '4'4 
44 
44 


T.R 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.H. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.s. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 


GUDS 
Plain 
Battery}. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
'1',S. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
'.I.'.S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
T.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
S. 
T.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
.S 
S: 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


b4 
M 
bli 
b6 
b-I 
b4 
114 
b4 
b5 
b2 
b8 
b3 
b3 
b3 
b6 
b4 
114 
'J4 
M 
b8 
b3 
b2 
b2 
ù2 
b2 
b::! 
b2 
b2 


T.S. 
'1'.8. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

.
. 
'1.
. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
'1'.S. 
T.S. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


d3 
<13 
d:
 
(13 
<13 
d3 
(l:
 
d3 
d::! 


d2 
d2 
([3 
d3 
([3 
d2 
d2 
d2 
d2 
d:! 
d1 
d2 
à1 


24 
24 
:!4 
:!4 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
20 
20 



NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 1904-Continltcd. 


Name. 


\Vashington ... .,. 
California ........ 
Pennsvlvania ..... 
"'est Virginia. _ . . . . 
Colorado ......... 



ll
aß
k
tå:::::: 
Charleston ........ 
Milwaukee ........ 
St. Louis.......... 
Chattanooga ...... 
I)enver ........... 
Des Moines........ 
Galveston ........ 
Tacoma .,. _ . . . . . . 
Dubuque ......... 
Paducah ......... 
Gunboat (Xo. 16). 
Cumberland ....... 
Intrepid .......... 
Eoxer ............ 
Stringham (Xo. 19) 
Goldsborough (X'o. 
:!O) ............ 
1'\icholson (No. 30). 
O'BI'ien (
o. 31) . . . 
R1akely (No. 28).. 
Sotoyomo (1'\0. 9).. 


I Disf

,:
.ent I 
14.;;00 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
13,600 
1::J,600 
13,600 
9,600 
9,600 
9.600 
3,100 
3,100 
3,100 
3,100 
3,100 
1,08;; 
1,08;; 
t',SÔÖ 
1,800 
34:; 
340 
247th 
174 
174 
16:; 
225 


Type. 


Armored cruiser 
Armored cruiser 
Armored cruiser 
Armored cruiser 
Armored cruiser 
Armored cruiser 
Armored cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cmiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
Protected cruiser 
l'rotected crmser 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
Gunboat 
'I'raining-ship 
'I'raining-ship 
'I'raining-brigantine 
Torpedo-boat 
'I'orpedo-boa t 
Torpedo-boat 
'I'orpedo-boa t 
TOI'pedo-boat 
Torpedo-boat 


I Hull. 1 1


:d I PropnlsioD. f &
i
 
Power. Battery). 

 :!;),UUU 
-:m- 
S W "3 000 '1' S 2'
 
S:W: 23;000 T:H: 22 
s. W. :!3,OOO '1'.S. 22 
S. 23,000 '1'.S. 2
 
S "3 000 T S .,.
 
S: 
3:000 T :H: 
2 
s. 21.000 'I'.S. 14 
S. :.n,000 T.S. 14 
So 
I,OOO TX 14 
SOW. 4,700 T.S. 10 
S.W. 4,700 T.S. 10 
S.W. 4,700 '1'.R. 10 
S.W. 4,700 T.R. 10 
fUY. 4,70f) '1'$. 10 
S. W. 1,0:;0 T.R. 6 
S. "'. 1,030 'I'.S. 6 
S. T.S. 
S. 6 
R. 6 
"'. 
S. 7,200 '1'.S. a2 


S. 6.0()0 '1'$. a2 
S. 
t
oo T.R. a3 
S. 3.;'00 '1'.R. a3 
S. 3,000 T.S. a3 
S. 4:30 R. 


tl, Torpedo tubes. 


ASSIGN)IENT OF VESSELS, DEC. 1, 1904. 
North Atlantic Fleet. Rear-Admiral A. S. Darker. 
Coast Squadron. Rear-Admiral J. II. Sands. 
Caribbean Squadron. Rear-Admiral C. D. Sigsbee. 
Asiatic Fleet. Rear-Admiral Y. Stirling'. 
('miser Squadron. Rear-Admh'al W. 1\1. Folg>er. 
Philippine Squadron. Rear-Admiral C. J. 'I'i'ain. 
Pacific Squadron. Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich. 
Europf>an Squadron. Captain H. G. O. Colby. 
Routh Atlantic Squadron. Captain J. 1\1. Hawlev. 
A tIantic Training Squadron. Captain R. ß. El'adfórd. 


Under the naval personnel bill of 1800 structors and 30 assistant naval construct- 
the active officers of the navy in 1004 com- ors. The civil engineers numbered 28; 
prised 1 admiral; 27 rear - admirals, the chief gunners. 12, and gunners, 100; chief 
first nine of whom were equal in relative carpenters, 14, and carpenters, 73. The 
rank to major-generals in the army and minor officers consisted of boatswains, 
the second nine to brigadier-generals; 80 sail-makers, machinists, and pharmacists. 
captains; 120 commanders; 102 lieu ten- The personnel act of 1800 abolished the 
ant - commanders; 331 lieutenants; 24 grade of commodore, and officers of that 
lieutenants (junior grade); and 166 en- grade were advanced to that of rear-ad- 
siQ"lls. The medical corps comprised 16 miral. The retired list consisted of 67 
medical directors; 15 medical inspectors; rear 
 admirals; 5 commodores; 5 cap- 
86 surgeons; 35 passed assistant s-argeons; tains; 2-1 commanders; 28 medical di- 

nd 68 assistant surgf'ons. The pay rectors; 2!> chief engineers; 6 naval con- 
corpf:! comprised 1-1 pay directors; 15 pay structors, besides minor officers. 
inspectors; 76 paymasters; 30 passed as- Tile bureaus of the department com- 
sistant paymasters; and 18 assistant pay- prised the following: bureau of yards and 
masters. There were 23 chaplains and 12 docks, bureau of equipment, bureau of 
professors of mathematics. In the con- navigation, bureau of ordnance, bureau 
struction corps there were 20 naval con- of construction and repair, bureau of 
355 



NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES 


steam-engineering, bureau of supplies PAY OF OFFICERS OF THE XA\-Y A
D MARINE 
and accounts, bureau of medicine and CURI'S-C(Jnlinu
d. 
surgery, and the office of the judge ad- 
vocate - general. Under the law the chiefs 
of these bureaus, below the grade of rear- 
admiral, hold that grade while chiefs of 
the bureaus. 
ThQ regular stations of the navy were 
the North Atlantic, flag-ship Kearsarge; 
Pacific. flag-ship -:-" CIl' York; Asiatic, flag- 
ship Kentucky; South Atlantic, flag-ship 
Ncwark: and European, flag-ship Brook- 
lyn. There were 19 vessels on special 
sen-ice and 
 in the training senice. 
Kaval stations were maintained at Bos- 
ton, 1\1ass. (navy-yard); Island of Guam, 
J,aòrone>:; Guantanamo, Cuba; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Key West, Fla.; Indian Head, 
Md.; Mare Island, Ca!. (navy - yard) ; 
Newport, R. I. (training station, naval 
war college, and torpedo station); New 
York, N. Y. (navy-yard); Norfolk, Ya. 
(navy - yard); Pensacola, Fla. (navy- 
yard); Philadelphia, Pa. (navy - yard) ; 
Cavité, Philippine Islands; Port Royal, 
S. C.; Portsmouth, N. H. (na vy - yard) ; 
Puget Sound, Wash. (navy - yard); San 
)!'rancisco, Ca!. (training station); San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Tutuila, Samoa; 'Vash- 
ington, D. C. (navy - yard); and Yoko- 
hama' .Japan (naval hospital). Naval 
officers were alba employed on the light- 
house board, the board of light - house 
inspectors, the commission of fish and 
fisheries, the nautical school- ships, and 
as attachés of embassies and legations in 
foreign countries. 
The fol1owing shows the pay of officers 
of the navy and marine corps: 


At On On Lea,e 
Rank. Sea.* Shore nr \\- aitinJr 
Duty. Orden. 
- - 
AdmiraL..... .... .... ...... $13.500 $13,1)00 .... 
Rear,Adm iraIs, first nine. .... 7,500 6,375 --'O. 
Rear-Admirals, second nine. .. 5.500 4,675 .... 
Captains.,... ' .............. 3,500 2,975 .... 
Commanders ................ 3,ono 2,550 .... 
Lieutenant-Commanders..... . 2,500 2,125 .... 
Lieutenants. ................. 1. ROO 1.5:10 .... 
Lieutenants (,Junior Grade). .. 1.500 1.271) .... 
Ensigns. .. . . ................ 1,400 1 1,190 .... 
Chief Boatswain, Chief Gun- 
ners, Chief Carpenters, Chief 
Sailmakers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1, 400 1 1,400 .... 
Naval Cadets................. 
gg, fiOO $500 
Mates......... .. .... ........ 700 500 
Medical and Pay Directors and 
J 
Inspectors and Ch ief Engi- 
neers having the same rank 
at sea . .... . . .... . . . .. . .. . .... .... 


* Or .hore duty beyond .ea. 


Rank. 


At 
Se...* 


On 
Shore 
Duty. 


On Lea"" 
or Waiting 
Ordpl'8. 


Fleet - Surgeons, Fleet - Pay- 
masters, and Fleet, Engi- 
neers.... .......,.......... 4,400 
Surgeons, Paymasters, and i 2,
OO 
Cllicf Engineers........ ... . 1 { l 
:

g 
Chaplains, . . . . . ... .. . . . .. . . .. to 
2,800 


$2,000 
to 
3,000 
1,600 
to 
1,900 


$2,41)1) 
to 
4,Oú(J 
2000 
'to 
2,300 


* Or .hore dut)' be).ond .ea. 


Warrant officers are paid from $700 to $1,800, petty 
officers from $.160 to $400, and cnlisted men from $192 to 
$!20 per allnum. 
The term of cnlistment for seamen is for fuur years. 
Wages fur landsmcll. $16 per mouth; ordinary seamen, 
$19; seamell, $
!; stewards, mechanics, etc., $16 to $60; 
coal passers, $22. Ages limited tu from 21 to 35 years, 
except landsmen, ItS to 25, and ordillary seamen, 18 
to 30. 
Boys between the agps of 15 and 17. of goud physique, 
may, with the consent uf thcir parents or guardians, be 
pnlisted to scrve an apprellticeship in the navy until 
they arrive at the age of" 21 years. Thcir pay at enlist. 
ment is $\1 per munlh, which, with length of service, is 
increased to $21. 


-:-"awl Training System.-The necefo-sity 
for the establishment of a higher moral 
tone and greater profesbional efficien,'y 
among the seamen of the navy had been 
felt and expressed long before any step6 
were taken to produce the needed reform, 
So, also, in England. Immediately after 
the close of the war bctween the Unitf'd 
:;;:tates and Great Britain (1812-15), Sir 
Howard Douglas, pl'rceiving the necessity 
for educated seamen in the rOJ'al navy, 
called the attention of his government to 
the matter. Nothing was done, however, 
officially, until .June, 1830, when an ad- 
miralty order directed that a ., gunnery- 
school" should be formed in one of the 
British ships-of-war. It was done, and 
this was the initial step towards the 
pres-ent admirahle training of bo,rs for 
service in the British navy. Its great 
object has been to make the sailors ð- 
pert "seamcn - gunners," as weB as in 
the use of small - arms and the broad- 
sword. The British governmcnt now has 
senral ships devoted exclusively to the 
training of boys, with the happiest effect 
upon tile general character of the royal 
navy. 
In 18
;; .John Goin, of Kew York, called 
public attention to the necessity of educa- 
tion for seamen, not only in the navy 
35ü 
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proper, but in the service of the mercan- 
tile marine. It was deemed essential that 
more Americans should be found among 
our seamen; for olÌÌcial statistics showed 
that of the 100,000 seamen then ,.,ailing 
out of the ports of the Lnited Statps, only 
about 9.000 were Americans. This posi- 
tive evil could only be met and remedied, 
it was argued, by the establishment of 
nautical schools, in which American boys 
could be trained for seamen. A petition 
for such a measure went from N ew York 
to Congress in 18:37. That body, the same 

'('ar, authorized the enlistment of boys 
for the navy, and it was not long after- 
wards when the frigate Hudson had 300 
hoys on board as apprentices. Several 
nautical schools were opened on other 
vessels, but within five years the plan 
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Navy Department to the subject, and 
recommended a similar system of training 
for the United I';tates navy. . 
The law of 1837 was revived, and the 
L'nited States frigate Sabine was selected 
as a school-ship, and in due time the 
sloops-of-war Baratoga and Portsmouth 
were added as practice-vessels. This sec- 
ond effort was a failure. The project 
was revived in 1875, in a circular issued 
by the Secretary of the Navy. In pur- 
suance of instructions in that circular, 
the United States steam-frigate JIinne- 
sota was commissioned a school-ship un- 
der the command of ( afterwards) Rear- 
Admiral S. B. Luce. The system has been 
modified and improved since. :Many hun- 
dred American boys have been inshucted, 
and the work is still going on. The boys 
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spems to have been abandoned. In 18ü3 are under excellent moral restraint, are 
the United States practice-vessel at the systematically taught the branches of a 
Nayal AcadenlY went on a summer cruise common-school education, and are trained 
across the Atlantic, and visited the ports in every department of seamanship, as 
ûf }>lymouth and Portsmouth, England. well as in gunnery and military tactics. 
lIer officers there visited the British train- Such a system creates enlightened Ameri- 
ing-ships. Impressed with the importance can seamen, who wiH elevate the charac- 
of the system, the commandpr of the prac- ter of the seaman's profession-in the 
tice-ship, CAPT. R R. J
UCE (q. v.), on navy proper and in the mprcantiJp ma- 
his Ieturn, called the attention of t11e l"ine--to the level of any other industry 
3;,7 



NAVY DEPARTMENT-NEBRASKA 


in which the brain and muscle of Ameri- 
('ans may engage. 
In H I Ol, uesides the training stations 
p}"eviously mentioned, the following \"es- 
sels were on dut:r in the training service: 
A.dams, Amphitrite, Buffalo, Dixie, Es- 
sex, Hartford, Lancaster, ill ononga hcla, 
and Topekrt. The nautical school-ships 
were the Ht. ]Iary's (New York), Sara- 
toya (Pennsylvania) , and Enterprise 
( :\Iassachusetts ) . Ree MARINE CORPS; 
NAY AL MILITIA. 
Navy Department. See CABINET, 
PRESIDENT'S. 
Naylor, CUARLES, military officer; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa.. Oct. U, IROG; ad- 
mittf'd to the bar in 1828; was a mf'm- 
bel' of Congress 1837-41; took part in tlw 
war with l\Ipxipo as captain of a company 
of volunteers, and was in most of the en- 
gagements under General Scott. He was 
appointf'd governor of the National Palace 
(the "Hall of the Montezumas"), and 
keeper of the archives of Mexico. which 
office he held until th(' evacuation of the 
Amf'rican army, June 12, 1848. 
Nead, BENJAMIN 1\IATl'HTAS, author; 
born in Antrim, Fa., July 14. 1847; 
graduated at Yale College in 1870; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1872, and was en- 
gaged in journalism. Among his works 
are Historical Sketches of Chambrrsburg. 
/'a., and F1"anklin County, Pa.
' Historical 
7\:ot('s on the Rarly Legislatures of Prnu- 
s!ll'Yl1lia; Financial History of Pennsyl- 
'l'a n ia, etc. 
Neal, .TOH
. born in Portland. }'Ie.. Aug. 
25, 1793; admitted to the har of Maryland 
in 1819; went to England in 1823, where 
he was practically the first Am('}"ican au- 
thor who attracted attention in English 
literature; returned to the Lnited States 
in 1827, when he resumed the practice of 
law. He was the author of man,' novels 
which a.ppeared at intermls from"1817 to 
1870. He died in Portland. -:\Ie., June 21. 
IS7G. 
Nealy Extradition Case. C. F. \Y. 
Nmly was accused of frauds in the post- 
office at Hayana, Cuba.. He had returned 
to the United States, and the 
tatus of the 
island of Cuba in its relation to the 
United States was df'tcrmined upon a de- 
mand for Nealy's extradition. In Jann- 
ary. If101, the court ordered him to be ex- 
tradited. 


Nebraska, 
TATE OF, was made a Ter- 
ritory 1\Iay :30, 18!)4, embracing 3,; 1.- 
,;,')8 squaI'e miles. A portion was s('t off 
to Colorado in February, 1861, and an. 
other portion to .Dakota in 1\Iarch. In 

Iarch, 18G3, Nebraska was further shorn 
by taking off the Territory of Idaho. In 
1860 the people voted against the propo- 
sition to form a State govermnent. In 


STATE SE..4.L OF NEBRASKA.. 


April, 18G4, Congress authorized the peo- 
ple to organize a State government, but 
the continuance of war and the prevalence 
of Indian hostilities prevented action 
in the matter until early in the Yf'ar 
18GG, when the territorial legislature 
frauwd a con!':titution, which was ratified. 
in .Tune. 
_\ bill to admit Nebraska as a State 
passed Congress soon afterwards, but 
President Johnson withheld his sign.l- 
ture. A similar bill was passed in Janu- 

U"y, 1867, but was vetoed by the President. 
It was passed OWl' his Yeto by a vote of 30 
to !J in the Senate and of 120 to 44 in 
the House. and Nebraska was admitted 
as the thirty-seventh State of the Lnion, 

rarch 1, 18G7. Lincoln was chosen as 
the seat of government soon afterwards. 
Population in 18!J0. 1.058.910; in InDO. 
1.0G!J,;)3
. See U
ITED STATES, KEBRASK.\., 
in yol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GO\'F.R
ORS" 


Francis Hurt". . .......... appointed............ 
Thomas R Cuming....... acting . . .. .O("t. lS, 
\Tark W. Izard............ appointed...."....... 
WiIliamA.Ril.hardson.... " ............ 
,J. Sterling Morton.. .. .. .. arting . . . . .. .. .. . . 
Saml1eI RJark .. .. .. . . . ... appointed ............ 
Alvin Sal1nders.. . . . . ... ., " . .. . .... . .. . 


1RM 
" 


lRl'í7 
lR58 
lRl'í9 
1861 
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NEBRASKA, STATE OF 


to draw down upon our country His 
righteous judgmenUi. 
"In the name of Almighty God, and 
in His presence," these remonstrants pro- 
test against the Nebraska bill. In this 
solemn language, most strangely pro- 
nounced blasphemous on this floor, there 
is obviously no assumption of ecclesias- 
tical power, as is perversely charged, but 
simply a devout observance of the Script- 
ural injunction, "\Yhatsoever ye do, in 
word or deeù, do all in the name of the 
Lord." Let me add, also. that these re- 
monstrants, in this very language, have 
fonowed the example of the 
enate, whieh' 
at our present session, has ratified at least 
one important treaty beginning with these 
precise words. "In the Hame of Almighty 
God." Surely, if the :-\enate may thus 
a
sume to speak, the clrrgy may do like- 
'wise, without imputation of hlasphemy, 
or any just criticism, at least in this body. 
I am unwilling. particularly at this 
time, to bc betrayed into anything like a 
defence of the c]prgy. They need no such 
thing at my hands. There are men in this 
Senate justly eminent for eloquence, learn- 
ing, and ahility; but there is no man here 
r hold in my hand, and now present eompetent, except in his own conceit, to 
to the Senate, 1
5 separate remonstrances, sit in judgment on the clergy of New Eng- 
from clergymen of every Protestant de- lam'\. Honorable Senators. so swift with 
nomination in Maine, New Hampshire, criticism and sarcasm, might profit by 
Vermont, :Massachusetts, Rhode Island, their example. Perhaps the Senator from 
and Connecticut, constituting the six New South Carolina (
Ir. Butler), who is not 
England States. insensihle to scholarship, might learn from 
With pleasure and pride I now do this them something of its graces. Perhaps the 
Rervice. and at this last stage interpose Senator from Virginia (1\11'. 1\1ason). who 
the sanctity of the pulpits of New Eng- finds no sanction under the Constitution 
land to arrest an alarming outrage-be- for any remonstrance from clergymen, 
lieying that the remonstrants, from thpir might learn from them something of the 
eminent character and influence as rep- privileges of an American citizen. And 
resentatives of the intelligence and con- perhaps the Senator from Illinois (1\11'. 
science of the country, are peculiarly Douglas), who precipitated this odious 
entitled to be heard,-and. further, be- measure upon the country, might learn 
lieving that their remonstrances, while from them something of political wisdom. 
respec-tful in form, embody just conclu- Sir, from the first settlement of thpsr 
sions, both of opinion and fact. Like shores. from those early days of struggle 
them. sir, I do not hesitate to protest and privation, through the trials of tho 
against the bill yet pending before the Revolution. the clergy are associate!1 not 
Senate, as a great moral wrong, as a only with the piety and the leal'ning. but 
hreach of puhlic faith, as a nwasure full with the liberties of the countrv. Xew 
of danger to the peace, and enn ('
iRtpn('p England for a long time was gov
rned by 
of our Union. And. sir. helipving ill Ood. thpir pra
Tprs more than by any acts of 
as r prOf01lllll1y do, r cannot douht tllHt 1hp I('gislatnre: anel at a latp1' da,' tl,pi1' 
nIP oppning of an immense region to hO voicps aicled even the D('rla1'ation' of 111- 
great an enormity as slavery is calculateJ dependence. The clergy of our time speak, 
3õV 


David Butler. .... .. .... .. term began.. .. ........ 1867 
William H. James ........ acting ......June 2, IH71 
Robert W. Furnass. ..... term began...... .Jan. 9, I8ï3 
Silas Garber. .., ........... " 1H75 
Albinus Nance...... ...... 18.9 
James W. Hawes......... ISH3 
John M. Thayer.. .. " .... 1887 
Lorenzo Crounse. . . . . . . . . 18!I3 
Silas A. Holcomb......... 1895 
William A. Poynter....... 18
9 
Charles H. Dietrich....... 19111 
Ezra P. Sanlge........... ...-... 1!I'tI 
John H. 
I ickey.......... ...... .Jan. 3. HIlI3 
eXlTr.O 
T.\Tr.:;; 
r.X.\TORR 


Name. No. of C(JII2're
8. Tt'rm. 
J /lhn 
I. Thayer. ... . .. .. . 40th to 4
(1 IRß7 to 1
71 
Thomas W. Tipton..... . . 40th .. 44th 18fi7 .. IH.5 
Phineas W. Hikhcnck ... 4:!d " 4-fith IH71 " IH.7 
Algernon S. Paddock..... 4!th " 47th Ix75 " lRHI 
Alvin Saunders. . . . . .., . . 45th .. 4Hth IH'i7 " 18H:\ 
Charles H. "an Wyck.... 47th " 5Cllh ISRI " 181'8 
Charles F. Mander!'on.... 48th " 54th IHR3 " IH!I:; 
.\ 1!!f'fIIon 
. PlHIrtnck. . . . . 50th ., 5:1rt IR8R " IS9:i 
William ". Allen......... 5;1rt '- 51Hh IH!}:J " IH!I!J 
.John" Thursl/lu.... .... Mlh " 57th I8!1ii .c 1\101 
Charles H. Dietrich.... _ . . 57th " -- 1!101 ., - 
.J H. \I iIIard . . . . . . . . . . . . 57th " - 1901 " - 


Protcst .tgainst SZClI'(,1'y.-On 
ray 
;), 
18.>4, Charles Sumner delinred the follow- 
ing sppech in the 
enate in pr('senting a 
protest against the pxtension of :,layery 
into Xebraska and KAXSAS (q. v.) : 
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then, not only from their own Tirtues, but To this extent, at least, I maintain it 
from echoes yet surviving in the pulpits does not come from the North. 
of their fathers. From these expressions, and other to- 
From myself, I desire to thank them for kens which daily greet us, it is evident 
their generous interposition. Already they that at last the religioutJ sentiment of the 
have done much good in moving the coun- country is touched, and through this sen- 
try. They will not be idle. In the days tinent I rejoice to believe that the whole 
of the Revolution, John Adams, yearn- North will be quickened with the true life 
ing for independence, said, "Let the pul- of freedom. Sir Philip Sidney, speaking 
pits thunder against oppression!" And to Queen Elizabeth of the spirit in the 
the pulpits thundered. The time has come Netherlands animating every man, wom- 
for them to thunder again. So famous was an, and child against the Spanish power, 
John Knox for power in prayer that Queen exclaimed, "It is the spirit of the Lord, 
Mary uscd to say she feared his prayers and is irresistible!" A kindred spirit 
more than all the armies of Europe. But now animates the free States against the 
our clergy have pTayers to be feared by slave power, breathing everywhere its in- 
the upholders of wrong. voluntary inspiration, and forbidding re- 
There are lessons taught by these pose under the attempted usurpation. It 
remonstrances which, at this moment, is the spirit of the Lord, and is irresist- 
should not pass unheeded. The S
nator ible. The threat of disunion, too often 
from Ohio (Mr. Wade), on the othcr sounded in our ears, will be disregarded 
side of the <:hamber, has openly declared by an aroused and indignant people. Ah, 
that Northern Whigs can never again sir, Senators vainly expect peace. Not in 
combine with their Southern brethren in this way can peace come. In passing 
support of slavery. This is a good augury. such a bill as is now threatened, you scat- 
The clergy of New England, 
ome of whom, tel' from this dark midnight hour no 
forgetful of the traditions of other days, seeds of harmony and goodwill, but, 
once made their pulpits vocal for the b}'oadcast through the land, dragon's 
fugitive slave bill, now, by the voices teeth, which haply may not spring up in 
of learned divines, eminent bishops, ac- direful crops of armed men, yet, I am as- 
complished professors, and faithful pas- sured, sir, will fructify in civil strife and 
tors, uttered in solemn remonstrance, feud. 
unite at last in putting a permanent From the depths of my soul, as loyal 
hrand upon this hateful wrong. Surely, citizen and as Senator, I plead, remon- 
from this time forward, they can never- strate, protest against the passage of this 
more render it any support. Thank God hill. I struggle against it as against 
for this! Here is a sign full of promise death; but, as in death itself corruption 
for freedom. puts on incorruption, and this mortal 
Tlwse remonstrances have especial sig- body puts on immortality, so from the 
Ilificance, when it is urged, as has been F.ting of this hour I find aSR\UanCe of that 
often done in this debate, that the propo- triumph by which freedom will be re- 
sition stm pending proceeds from the stored to her immortal birthright in the 
Xorth. Yes, sir, proceeds from the Korth; republic. 
for that is its excuse and apology. The os- Sir, the bill you are about to pass is at 
trich is reputed to hide its head in the once the worst and the best on which 
sand, and then vainly imagine its coward Congress ever acted. Yes, sir, worst and 
body beyond the reach of pursuers. In best at the same time. 
similar spirit, honomble Senators seem to It is the worst bill, inasmuch as it is 
shelter themselves behind scanty Northern a present victory of slavery. In a Chris- 
yotes, and then vainly imagine that they tian land, and in an age of civilization, a 
are protected from the judgment of the time-honored statute of freedom is struck 
country. The pulpits of New England, down, olJening the way to all the count- 
]"{'presenting in unprecedented e'"tent the less woes and wrongs of human bondage. 
popular voice there, now proclaim that Among the crimes of history another is 
six States, with all the fervor of religious soon to be recorded, which no tears can 
('onviction, protest against your outragc. blot out, and which in better days will he 
ijGO 
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read with universal shame. Do not start. freedom-undoubted, pure, and irresistible. 
The tea tax and stamp tax, which roused Am I not right, then, in calling this bill 
the patriot rage of our fathers, were the best on which Congress ever acted? 
virtues by the side of your transgrcs- Sorrowfully I bend before the wrong 
sion; nor would it be easy to imagine, you commit. JOJ'fully I welcome the 
at this day, any measure which more promises of the future. 
openly and wantonly defied every senti- Necessity, FORT. During his march 
ment of justice, humanity, and Christi- towards Fort Duquesne, in 1754, Wash- 
anity. Am I not right, then, in calling ington, at a point on the Monongahela 
it the worst biII on which Congress ever River less than 40 miles from his des- 
acted? tination, heard of the approach of a party 
There is another side, to which I glad- of French and Indians to intercept him. 
Iy turn. Sir, it is the best biII on which He feII back to a rich, fertile bottom caIled 
Congress ever acted, for it annuls all The Great Meadows, about 50 miles 
past compromises with slavery, and makes from Cumberland, where he hastily 
any future compromises impossible. Thus, erected a stockade, which he appropriately 
it. puts freedom anù !'lavery face to face, called Fort Necessity. While engaged in 
and bids them grapple. Who can doubt this work, scouts had observed the stealthy 
the resuIt? It opens wide the door of the approach of French soldiers. \Vord to 
future, when, at last, there will really this effect was sent to \Vashington by a 
be a North, and the slave power wiII be friendly sachem known as Half-King, who 
broken - when this wretched despotism stated that the detachment was very near 
will cease to dominate over our govern- his camp. Putting himself at the head of 
ment, no longer impresRing itself upon forty men, he set off, in the intense dark- 
everything at home and abroad-when ness, at nine o'clock at night, for the en- 
the national government will be divorced eampment of Half-King. The rain fell 
in every way from slavery, and, accord- in torrents, and they did not reach the 
ing to the true intention of our fathers, friendly Indians until just before sunrise 
freedom will be established by Congress on 
Iay 28. Half-King and his warriOl"s 
('verywhere, at least beyond the local lim- joined \Vashington's detachment, and 
its of the States. when they found the enemy in a secluded 
Rlavery will then be driven from spot among the rocks, they immediately 
usurped foothold here in the District of attacked them. A sharp skirmish ensued. 
Columbia, in the national Territories, and JumonviIIe, who led the French, and ten 
elsewhere beneath the national flag; the of his men, were kiIIed, and twenty-two 
fugitive slave bill, as vile as it is un- were made prisoners. This was the first 
(-onstitutionaI. will become a dead letter; blood shed in the French and Indian \Var. 
and the domestic slave trade, so far as \\-ashington had one man killed, and two 
it can he reaclwd, but especially on the or three were wounded. 
lJigh Reas, will he blasted by the Con- It was afterwards ascertained tllat 
gressional prohibition. Everywhere with- Jumonville was the bearer of a summons 
in the sphere of Congress the great North- for the surrender of Fort Necessity. Two 
ern hammer wi1l descend to smite the days later Colonel Fry died at Cumber- 
wrong; and the irresistible cry wiII break land. Troops hastened forward to join 
forth, "No more slave States!" \Vashington at Fort Necessity. On him 
Thus, sir, standing at the very grave the chief command now devolved. Rein- 
of freedom in 
 ebraska and Kansas, I forced, he proceeded towards Fort 
lift myself to the vision of that happy DuqueRne with 400 men. At the same 
H'RurTf'ction by which freedom will be time 
I. de Villiers, brother of Jumon- 
assured, not only in these Territories. but ville, was marching. at the head of 1,000 
('wrywhere under the national government. Indians and a few Frenchmen, to avenge 

[ore cleal'ly than ewr h('fore I now pene- his kinsman's death. Hearing of this, 
trate that great future when Rlavery must \Yashington fell back to Fort Necessity, 
disappear. Proudly I discern the flag of where, on July 3, he was attacked by 
my country, as it ripples in every breezf'. ahout 1.500 of the foe. After a conflict 
a t last in reality, as in name, the flag of of about ten hours, De ViIIiers proposed 
361 
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can Bar Association, and attended several 
congresses at Paris in 1900 as representa- 
tive of the United States. The UnÏ\ersity 
of Rochester, N. Y., at the commencement 
of June 19, 1901, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Negley, JA
IES SCOTT, military officer; 
born in East Liberty, Pa., Dec. 26, 18:W; 
served in the war against :Mexico, and 
when the Civil War broke out raised a bri- 
gade of three months' volunteers, and was 
commissioned a brigadier-general in April, 
1861. He assisted in organizing and dis- 
ciplining volunteers; commanded a bri- 
gade of them under General Patterson on 
the upper Potomac. He served under Gen- 
eral l\Iitchel in the \Vest, and afterwards 
commanded a division of the Army of 
the Ohio. For his services in the battle 
of Stone River he was promoted major- 
general, and was distinguished in the 
Georgia campaign and in the battle of 
Chickamauga. He was a member of Con- 
gress from Pittsburg in 186!)-75 and 
1885-87. He died in Plainfield, N. J ., 
Aug. 7, 1901. 
Negro Disfranchisement. See DIS- 
FRANCIIISE
IE
T. 
Negro Plot. See NEW YORK. 
Negro Slavery. See SLAVERY. 
Negro Soldiers. When young John 
T,aurens, then in the camp of 'Yashing- 
remoYed to Chicago, m., in IRi6; en- ton, heard of the British invasion of his 
gaged principally in corporation and rail- Rtate, early in 1779, he felt anxious to 
road law. In 18!)0 remoYed to WaRhing- fly to its defence. He proposed to gather 
ton, n. C., and there practised his pro- a regiment of negroeR. Alexander Ham- 
ff'ssion. He has given much time to edu- ilton recommended the measure to the 
f'ational mattf'rs,' assisting in or
anizing president of Congress. He was favomble 
tlw presf'nt Chicago rniYersity, and was a to the plan of emancipation undertaken 
mC'mber of its firRt board of trustC'es; in Rhode Island, by allowing every able- 
and was a memher of the board of trus- bodied f;lave who Rhould f'nliRt for the 
tees of the Columhian L'niYersity. In war his personal freedom. He argued 
this capacity he labored to increase the tllat they would make good soldiers; that 
standard of work in the law school, se- their natural faculties were as good aR 
cnred tllf' increase of the course of study those of white people; that giving tlH'm 
to three years. raispd the standard of ad. freedom with their muskets would insure 
mission and the tests for graduation. and their fidelity. animate their courage, and 
organized the School of Comparative .Turis- have a good influence on those who should 
prudence amI Diplomacy, a post-graduate rf'main. by opening a door for their eman- 
I'-chool for higllf'r lpg-al study; was eleetC'd eipation. Two da
's afterwards the eldf>r 
dean in .June, lS!l8. and president in .Tunf'. T,aurens wrote to \Yashington on tlw Ruh- 
1!102. and lecturC'd on Common Law, TruRts jf'f'Ì, saying: "If we had arms for 
.OO() 
and Tradf' enions. and Transportation :uul such hlaC'k mf>n as T could enlist in f'aro- 
Intt'l"statf' Commerf'e Law. Hp has hf'f'n a lilla. T should han no douht of RI1f'('f>SS 
studf'nt of the history of prinItf' 
uul in- in dri,-ing tIle Briti!'h 01lt of neorgia and 
ternational law, a member of the Ameri- subduing East Florida before the end of 
362 


an honorable capitulation. \Vashington 
signed it on the morning of July 4. Then 
the troops marched out with the honors of 
war, and departed for their homes. 
Needham, CHARLES \VILLIS, lawyer; 
born in Castile, N. Y.; educated in the 
common schools and academy and at the 
Albany l..aw School, afterwards studying 
under Ira Harris and Isaac' Edwards; 
graduated in May, 1869, and admitted to 
the New York State har in October, 1869; 
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July." \Vashington, guided by prudence 
and common-smsf', replied that tlw policy 
was a questionable one, "for, should we 
begin to form battalions of them [negroes], 
I have not the smallest doubt, if the war 
i
 to be prosecuted, of their [the British] 
following us in it, and justifying the meas- 
ure upon our own ground. The contest, 
then, must be, who can arm fastest? And 
where are our arms?" Colonel Huger, of 
South Carolina, proposed that the two 
southernmo<;t of the thirteen States should 
detach the most vigorous and enterprising 
negroes from the rest by arming 3,000 
of them under white officers. He explain- 
ed that his State was weak, because 
many of its citizens must remain at home 
to prevent revolt among the slaves, or 
their desertion to the enemy. Congrf'ss 
recommended the measure of arming the 
negroes. 
These appeals for help against the in- 
vaders met no other response. The Caro- 
linian planters were irritated by the prop- 
osition to emancipate and arm their 
slaves, and the executive council was ill- 
dUC'f'd (as Prf'vost and a British army 
werE' then besieging Charleston) to ask 
of the invading g'E'neral his terms for a 
capitulation. Prevost offered peace and 
protection to those who would accept 
tlwm; to othE'rg, to be prisoners of war. 
Tlw E'xecutive council debated the sur- 
render of the town, and, in defianC'e of 
remonstrances from Moultrie, young Lau- 
rE'ns (who was in Charleston). and others. 
thf'Y proposE'd "a neutrality during the 
war betwef'n Great Britain and America, 
the question whether the State shall be- 
long to GrE'at Britain or remain one of 
the Fnited States to be determined by the 
heaty of peace between the two powers." 
I..aurens was requested to carry this 
proposition to Prevost, but he scorn- 
fullv refused, and anothE'r took it. Pre- 
vost refused to treat, anrl demanded the 
surrendE'r of the troops as prisoners of 
war. "Then we will fight it out," ex- 
claimed )Ioultrie. and left the tent of the 
governor and council. Gadsden followed 
him out and said. " Act according to your 
judgment. and we will support you." 
The British fell back towards Georgia 
that night. 
During the intense excitement 
iJlg the attack on Fort Sumter 


18(1), a few colored men in Kew York, 
inspired by military monnwnb; around 
them, met in a hired room and began to 
drill, thinking their services might be 
wanted. They were threatened by sympa- 
thizers with the Confederates, and the 
superintendent of the police deemed it pru- 
dent to order the colored men to desist. 
){ore than a J'ear later, GEX. DA\ID HUXT- 
EU (q. v.) directed the organization of col- 
ored troops in his Department of the 
South. It raised a storm of indignation 
in Congress, and that body, by resolution, 
inquired whether these were military or- 
ganizations of fugitive slaves; and if so, 
"hether they were authorized by the gov- 
ernment. General Hunter answered that 
there was no regiment of .. fugitive" 
slaves, but there was" a fine regiment of 
men whose late masters are fugitive reh- 
els-mE'n who everywhere fly before the 
appearance of the national flag. leaving 
their senants behind them to shift as best 
they can for themselves." A few weeks 
later (Aug. 
;;, 18(2) the Secretary of 
\Var directed the military governor of the 
coast islands of South Carolina to " arm, 
uniform, equip, and receive into the ser- 
vice of the United States such number of 
volunteers of African descent, not exceed- 
ing 5,000," as he might deem expedient 
to guard that region from harm "by the 
public enemy." Just before, General 
Phelps recommended to General Butler 
the arming of negroes; and not long after- 
wards the former, impressed with the per- 
ils of his isolated situation in Kew Or- 
leans, called for volunteers from the free 
colored men of that city. Not long after- 
wards three regiments of colored troops 
were organized tlwre. 
Another year pas
ed by, and yet there 
were very few colored troops in the ser- 
vice. There was universal prejudice 
against them. \Yhen a draft for soldiers 
appeared inevitable. that prejudice gave 
way; and when Lee invaded Pennsylvania 
(June, 18(3) the government authorized 
the en1istment of colored troops in the 
free-labor States. Congress authorized 
(.July 16. 18(3) the President to accept 
them as volunteers, and prescribed the en- 
rolment of the militia, which should in 
all cases "include all able - bodied citi- 
foIl ow- zens," without distinction of color. Yet 
(April. so strong remained the prejudice again
t 
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the enlistment of negroes that in May, llel of the 23d Pennsylvania Volunteers 
18G3, Colonel Shaw's :\Iassaehusetts reg- in IS6
; distinguished himself at :Mal- 
iment was warned that it could not be pl'O- vern Hill, and was promoted brigadier of 
tected from insult in the C'ity of Sf'W York voluntE>ers in October, 1862. In rpf'Ogni- 
if it should attempt to pass through it, tion of his bravery at 'Spottsylvania he 
and it sailed from Boston for Port Ro
'al. was brcvetted colonel U. S. A. He com- 
A few months later a regiment of colored manded the 6th Cavalry against the 
troops, bearing a flag wrought by women Cheyenne lndians in 18i4-75; and was 
of the city of New York, marched thl'Ough retired April 2, 1883. He died in Phila- 
its streets for the battle-field, cheered by delphia, Pa., )Iarch 2. 1885. 
thousands of citizens. From that time Neilson, JOHN, military offieer; born in 
colored troops were freely enlisted every- New Brunswick, N. .J., l\Iarch II, 174!i; 
where. Adjutant-General Thomas went to was commissioned colonel of the 2d l\1iù- 
the l\IiRsissippi Valley (March, 18(3) for dlesE>x Regiment in 1776; made a briga- 
the express pl1l"pOSe of promoting such en- dier-general of militia in 1 7ii; member of 
hstments, and was SUCCE>ssful. the Continental Congrefo's from New JersE>Y 
Negros, one of the Philippine Islands in 1778-79; and member of the State As- 
wllich accepÜ'd American sovereignty, and sembly in 1800 - 1. lIe died in New 
in which a provisional governnlPnt was es- Brunswick, N. .J., ::\Iarch 3, IS33. 
tablished in IS!")!). Nell, \YILLIAM COOPER, author; born 
Nehlig, YICTOR, artist; horn in Paris, of negro parents in Boston, Mass., Dee. 
Fmnce, in 1830; came to the United 20, 1816; graduated at the Boston gram- 
States in 18:Jiì, and settled in New York. mar school. In 18111 he was appointed a 
In 18G3 he was elected an Associate of the c1f-rk in the Boston post-office, being the 
National Academy, and in 1870 an Acad- first negro to receive an appointment undl'r 
emician. His chit'f p,lintings include the United Rtates government. His puh- 
The Ca-ca7ry (,har!Je of Ht. Harry B. Hid- 1ications include Services of Colored .!mer- 
den; Hiawathn and ]lillnchaha: Armorer ieans in the 1rm's of 1776-1812
' and ('ol- 
in the Olden Time; Battle of Gettysbw'g; ored Patriots of the 
!merican Revolution. 
IT"aiting for JI y Enemy; The Princess He died in Roston, Mass., l\Iay 25, 18H. 
1'0ea hOIl tas, ('t f'. Nelson, CHARLES .-\LEXA XDER, libra- 
Neill, EDWARD DVI"FIF.LD, author; horn rian; born in Calais, l\fe., April 14, 183!1; 
in I
JlÍlad('lphia, Pa., Aug. 9, 1823; grad- graduated at Harvard College in 18ßO; 
uated at Amherst College in 1842; or- quartermaster rnited States army, l8ß4- 
dained in the Presb.'Tterian Church; chap- (1); appointed Professor of Greek in Dnu.'T 
Jain in the National army in 18Gl-64; College in 187f1: assi!"tant librarian of 
secretary to the President for the signing Astor Lihrary in 1881; librarian of 
of rnitE>d Rtates hllld patf'nts in 18(i4-ßfI: Howard T
ihrary, New Orleans. in lSS8; 
and enited States comml at Duhlin. Ire- Newberry, Chicago, in 18!H; dpputy 
land, in 186!1-70; later he joilwd tll(' Re- librarian. Columbia "Cniwrsity, in IS!l3. 
formed Episcopal Church, and was sE>ttled Mr. Nelson is the author of a Histo1'J! 
f 
m-E>r a church in St. Paul, l\Iinn., in 1884. lf7altham, and compiled a history of tlw 
His puhlif'ations include TTistory of JIinne- manuscripts and early printed books of 
sota
' Terra .1lariæ, or Thread,c: of 11ary- K n. DurYE>a: Cataloquc of the 1stor 
land ('olonial Ilislory
' En,qlish Oolon.iza- Library; ratalo!Jue Avery Jlemorial rA- 
tion of A rrwrica
' Yirgininn ('ompany of brar.'!. 
London; Founders of .1laryland; ri1',qinia Nelson, HE
RY T.omus. editor; horn 
Ydusa, the Colony under .James the First; in Xew York City, .Tan. 5. lS46; educatE>d 
rir!Jinia Ca1"Olottln: and Cone'ise History at \Yilliams College; admitted to the NE>W 
of Jllinnesota. He died in St. Paul, l\Iinn., York bar in l86S; has bpE>n editor of the 
Sept. 26, 1893. Roston Post, Harprr's 1f7rekly, etc., and 
Neill, TH01\[AS HEWSON, military offi- is the author of nUl' Fnjust Tariff Laic: 
eel'; born in Philadelphia, Pa., April f!, The Jloney 11' e Need, etc. 
182G; graduated at tlw United States Nelson, JOHN, jurist; born in FredE>J"- 
l\Iilitary Academy in 1847; on frontier icktown, l\fd., June 1. I7!H: graduated 
duty till 18!i3. He was conunissioned colo- at William and Mary College in l811; ad- 
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miUerl to the har in 1813; elected to 
(;ongress in 1820; appointed United States 
minister to Naples in lR31; Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the "Cnited States in 1843. He died 
in Baltimore, ::\ld., Jan. 8, 1860. 
Nelson, JOHN, patriot; born in :Massa- 
chusetts about 1660; commanded the men 
who captured Governor Andros in 1689. 
Later the French took him prisoner while 
he was on a voyage to Nova Scotia, and 
sent him to Quebec. On Aug. 26, 1602, 
he sent a letter to the Massachusetts 
court, exposing the plans of the French, 
for which he was arrested, sent to France, 
anrl imprisoned for ten :rears. He died 
in Massachusetts, Dec. 4, 1721. 
Nelson, KXUTE, lawyer; born in N or- 
way, Feb. 2, 1843; emigrated to the 
"Cnited States in 1810; enlisted in the 
Xational army during the Civil War; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1867; Republican 
member of Congre
s, lR83-89; governor of 
.Minnesota, 1892-93; United States Sena- 
tor. lR!J!)-1!)07. 
Nelson, ROBERT, patriot; born in York- 
town, Va., in 1743; graduated at Will- 
iam and ::\lary ColJege in 1760; was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary .War, and 
was captured by the British in June, 
1781. His patriotism led him to sacri- 
fice all of his property in behalf of his 
country. In 1813 he accepted the chair of 
la w in William and :Mary ColJege. He 
àied in :Malvern Hill, Ya., Aug. 4, 1818. 
Nelson, ROGER, military officer; born 
in Fredericktown. Md., in 1735. He was 
a general in the Revolutionary \Var, and 
wa
 severely wounded at the battle of 
Camden; was a member of Congress from 
:Maryland. 1804-10. He died at Freder- 
icktown. )ld., June 7, 1815. pel it; and a call for a loan of $2,000,000 
Nelson, SA"UL"'EL, jurist; born in He- having been made by the State, 
elson 
bron, \Vashington co., K. Y.. Nov. 10, raised the larger portion of it on his own 
1702; graduated at 
Iirldlehury Col- personal security. He also advanced 
legp in 1813, and admitted to the New the money to pay the arrears of two Vir- 
York bar in 1817. He was circuit judge in ginia regiments, who would not march 
1823-31; was then appointed an associate to the South until they were paid. 
justice of the Supreme Court of KewYork; These patriotic sacrifices so impaired 
and was its chief-justice in 1837-45. In his ample fortune that he suffered 
the latter year Pre
ident Tyler appointerl pecunial',\" emharrassments in the later 
him an associate justice of thp Pnitpd years of his Hfe. A part of the year 1781 
States Supreme Court to succeed .Judge he was governor of the State. It was 
Smith Thompson. In the famous DREO while Cornwallis was ravaging the com- 
f'COTT CASE (q. v.) hp concurred with the monwealth. Commanding the militia at 
rledsion of Chief-.Justice Taney, holding the siege of Yorktown, he directed the 
that, if Congress possessed power under arti1lery to bombard his mYn fine stone 
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the Constitution to abolish slavery, it 
must necessarily possess the like power 
to establish it. In 1871 he was a mem- 
ber of the joint high commission on the 
Alabama claims. lllness compelled him 
to resign his office in October, 1872. He 
died in Coopers town, N. Y., Dec. 13, 18ï3. 
Nelson, THm[AS, military officer; born 
in Yorktown, Va., Dec. 26, 1738; was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, England, and, return- 
ing home when not yet twenty-one years 
of age, was elected to the House of Bur- 
geiìses. He was a member of the popular 
convention in Williamsburg in 1774 and 
1775; was conspicuous in the Virginia 
convention which, in :May, 1776, framed 
a State constitution; and was then a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, in which 
he voted for and signed the Declaration 
of Independence, 1777. The marauding 
expedition of :Matthews, in :May, 17i!J, 
caused him to organize the militia to re- 
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NELSON-NETTLETON 


mansion, standing within the British 
Jines, the supposed headquarters of Corn- 
wallis. After the surrender, General 
Nelson passed the rest of his days in re- 
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Nelson, WILLIAM, historian; born in 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 10, 1847; practised 
law in New Jersey since 1865; member of 
lliany historical and scientific societies. 
:Mr. Nelson is the editor of the 
New Jersey Archives, and the au- 
thor of The Indians of New Jersey; 
The Doremus Family; History of 
Paterson, N. J., etc. 
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1711; held a seat in the executive 
council of which he was later presi- 
dent. He was governor of Virginia 
during the interval between the in- 
cumbency of Lord Botetourt antI 
Lord Dunmore, and presided over 
the Supreme Court of Law of the 
Province. He died in Yorktown, Va., No,'. 
It), li72. 
Nelson, \VILLIAM, military officer; 
horn in l\faysvi1le, Ky., in 1825; entered 
the United States navy in 1840; was at 
the siege of Vera Cruz in 1847; and after- 
"ards served in the :Mediterranean. He 
was ordered into the military service in- 
Kentucky by the government in 1861, 
with the rank of brigadier-general of 
volunteers; was successful in raising 
troops, did good service in eastern Ken- 
tucky; commanded the 2d Division of 
Buell's army in the battle of Shiloh; and, 
after being wounded in a, struggle at Rich- 
mond, Ky., was put in command at Louis- 
ville, when it was threatened by Bragg's 
army. In July, 1862, he was promoted 
major-general of volunteers, and on Sept. 
2\), following, he died in Louisville, Ky., 
from a wound received during a quarrel 
with Gen. Jefferson C. Davis. 
Nelson, WILLIAl',[, patriot; born in 
Yorktown, Va., in 1760; graduated at 
William and :Mary College in 1776; made 
major of 7th Virginia Regiment in Feb- 
ruary of tDe same year, and was taken 
prisoner with his brother, Robert, in June, 
1781. During 1803-13 he held the pro- 
fessorship of Law in William and Mary 
College. He died in Malvern Hill, Va., 
March 8, 1813. 
Nelson's Farm, BATTLE OF. See GLEN- 
DALE. 
Nettleton, ALURED BAYARD, journalist; 
born in Berlin, 0., Nov. 14, 1838; was 
educated at Oberlin College; entered the 
rnion army as a private in the 2d Ohio 
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THE NELSON TOMBS AT YORKTOWN. 


tirement, with an impaired constitution. 
He died in Yorktown, Ya., Jan. 4, 1789, 
80 poor that his remaining possessions 
were sold to pay his debts. The statue 
of Nelson is one of the six composing a 
part of the \Yashington monument at 
Richmond. The remains of Thomas Nel- 
son were interred in the old family ceme- 
tery at Yorktown, where, until 1860, some 
of the old monuments were well preserved. 
Among them was that over the grave of 
the first immigrant of the family (the 
one nearest in the picture), who was 
known as " Scotch Tom." The second one 
covers the grave of \Villiam Nelson, 
president of the King's Council in Vir- 
ginia, and in a vault, near the fragment 
of a brick wall seen beyond, rested the 
remains of the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 
Nelson, THOMAS HENRY, diplomatist; 
born in Mason county, Ky., Aug. 12, IR24; 
studied law in :Maysville, Ky.; later set- 
tled in Terre Haute, Ind., where he was 
one of the founders of the Republican 
party. He was United States minister to 
Chile in 1861-66, and during this period 
made himself very popular by his rescue 
of many persons when the Santiago 
cathedral was burned, Dec. 6, 1864. He 
was United States minister to Mexico in 
18GD-73. 
Nelson, THOMAS 1\1., military officer; 
born in Virginia, 1782; took part in the 
\Yar of 1812 as a captain, and was 
promoted to the rank of major; wa!'! a 
member of Congress from Virginia, 1816- 
19, He died Kov. 10, 1853. 



NEUTRAL GROUND-NEUTRALITY 


Cavalry at the beginning of the Civil War; of 1778, when British cruisers seized 
and was promoted colonel and brevet-brig- American vesRels ill the Baltic 
ea cn- 
adier-general. During the war he took gaged in commerce with RUbsia. The lat- 
part in seventy-two battles and minor RC- tel' nation was then assuming colossal pro- 
tions. In ISBO-93 was assistant ::;ecretary l'ortions, and all the others courted the 
of the United States Treasury; and for friendship of its empress, Catharine II., 
some time after the death of Secretary who was able and powerful. Great Brit- 
Windom was acting Secretary. aiu tried to induce her to become an ally 
Neutral Ground, a tract of territory against France. Catharine coquetted a 
that extended along the eastern side of long time with King George, while her 
the Hudson River northward from Spuy- sympathies were with Sweden, Denmark, 
ten DuyYil Creek 40 miles or more. This and Holland. Their neutral ships were 
region, during the occupancy of New continua.lly interfered with by British 
York City by the British, 1776-83, suf- sea-rovers, whose acts were justified Ly 
fered much from marauders, both Ameri- the British government. France had 
can and British; the former were termed gained the good-will of the Northel'n pow- 
.. Skinners," and the latter "Cowboys." er8 by a proclamation (J uly, 1778) of 
f'pe KO-MAN'S-LA
D. protection to all neutral vessels going to 
Neutral Nation. In the territory on or from a hostile port with contraband 
both sides of the Niagara River, between goods whose value did not exceed three- 
the Hurons and the Iroquois, was a tribe fourths of the whole cargo. 
relaÌf>d to both. who remained neutral From that time until the beginning of 
in the wars between them, and so ob- 1780 the insolence of British cruisers and 
tained the name of Attioundironks, or the tone of the British ministers offended 
Keuters. The Franciscan missionaries the Xorthern powers. The tone was often 
visited them in ] 629, and afterwards the in!"ulting. "When the Dutch," said T..ord 
Jesuits attempted to plant missions Korth, "say 'lITe maritime powers,' it 
among them, but failed. These Indians reminds me of the coLbler who li\'ed next 
informed the Franciscans, or RC-collets, door to the lord mayor, and used to say, 
of oil-springs in their country, which have 'My neighbor and I.''' Official language 
become famous in their products in our was often equally offensive. The British 
day. In Iß4D, after the Iroquois had con- minister at The Hague said, "For the 
q\H'red the Hurons, they attacked the present, treaty or no treaty, England will 
Neuters, who kiIJed many of them, and not suffer materials for ship-building to 
ineorporated the remainder among the be taken by the Dutch to any French 
Five Nations. POl"t." A similar tone was indulged tow- 
Neutral Powers. By the treaty of a.rds tlw other powers, excepting Russia. 
Paris between Great Britain, Franee, The shrewd Catharine, perceiving the 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Turkey, a.nd Sar- eommercial interests of her realm to be 
dinia, April 16, 18;;6, privateering was involwd in the maintenance of the nputral 
abolished; neutrals might carry an rights of others, after long eoquett ing 
enemy's goods not eontraband of war; with Great Britain, assumed the attitude 
neutral goods not contraband were free of defender of those rights before all the 
eyen under an enemy's flag; and block- world. 
ades to be binding must be effective. The Early in March, 1780, she issued a dpc- 
United States acceded to these provisions laration, in substance, (I) that neutral 
in 1861. See INTERNATIONAL LAW. ships shall 
njoy free navigation from 
Neutrality. A movement in Europe, rort to port, and on the coasts of bellig- 
known as the "Armed Neutralitv." erent powers; (2) that free ships free 
threatened to seriously cripple the po\
'er all goods except contraband; (3) that con- 
of Great Britain and incidentally aid the traband are arms and munitions of war, 
Amerieans in their strugg]e for indepen- and nothing else; (4) that no port is 
dence. It was a league of the leading blockaded unless tIle enemy's ships in 
nf1tions of Europe against the pretensions 3dequate number are near enough to make 
of Great Britain as "Mistress of the the entry dangerous. "In manifesting 
Seas." It was conceived in the summer these principles before all Europe," that 
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state paper said, "her Imperial :JUaje::;ty a precedent for the confiscation of a large 
is firmly resolved to maintain them. She amount of American property on the sea. 
lias therefore given an order to fit out a Already Great Britain had exhibited her 
considerable portion of her naval forces intended policy towards neutrals. \Vllf'u 
to act as her honor, her interest, and she heard of the secre\ provisions of the 
necessity may require." The Empress in- treaty of Tilsit, in anticipati
n of the sup- 
vited Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and posed designs of I"rance she sent a for- 
the Netherlands to join in support of her midable naval force to Copenhagen and 
declaration. These, with Prussia and Rus- demanded (Sept. 2) the surrender of the 
sia, entered into a league in the course Danish fleet, which being refused, it was 
of the year. France and Spain acquiesced seized by force, and the vessels taken to 
in the new maritime code; and at one England. See EMBARGO. 
time a gencral war between Great Brit- In 1816 it was proposed to Spain to 
ain and the Continental nations seemed acccpt, on the part of the United States, 
inevitable. The United States approvcd in satisfaction of the claims against her, a 
the measure, and towards the close of cession of Florida; and, that all contro- 
1780 sent Francis Dana as ambassador to versies between the two govenunents might 
the Court of St. Petersburg to negotiate be settled at once, to make the Colorado of 
a treaty of amity and commerce. The Texas the western boundary of the Unit- 
alliance neither awed nor in any sen- cd States in Spanish tenitory. The Span- 
sible way affected England. The known ish minister at \Yashington demanded, as 
fickleness and faithlessness of Catharine preliminary to such an arrangement, the 
made other powers hesitate in going restoration to Spain of \Yest Florida, and 
to war, and the league resulted in in- the exclusion of the flags of insurrection- 
action. ary Spanish provinces of South America, 
\Vhen the Berlin decree (see ORDERS IN they being used as privateersmen. An 
COUNCIL) was promulgated, John Arm- act was accordingly passed in March, 
strong, American minister at Paris, in- 1816, and penalties provided for a viola- 
qui red of the French minister of marine tion of it. This act secured peace between 
how it was to be interpreted concerning the two countries. 
American vessels, and was answered that On the outbreak of war between Japan 
American vessels bound to and from a and Russia in IDOl Prcsident Roosevelt 
British port would not be molested; and issued a proclamation of neutrality (Feb. 
such was the fact. For nearly a year 11), and under it the Russian transport 
the French cruisers did not interfere with Lena, which put into San Francisco on 
American vessels; but after the pcace of Sept. II, was ordered to be dismantled 
Tilsit (July 7, 1807), Napoleon em- and detained till the close of the war. 
ployed the released French army in en- Neuville, CHEVALIER DE r,A, military 
forcing his "Continental System." Ac- officer; born in France in 1740; became an 
cording to a new interpretation of the officer in the Frf'llch army in 1756. He 
Berlin decree, given by Regnier, French and his brother offered their services to 
minister of justice, American vessels, General \Yashington, and in 1778 Cheva- 
laden with merchandise derived from Eng- Her was appointed inspector under General 
land and her colonies, by whomsoever own- Gates. Not receiving tIle advance in rank 
ed, wcre liable to seizure by French cruis- which he hopcd for in the American army, 
ers. This announced intention of forcing he resigncd and returm'd to France, where 
the rnited States into at least a passive he died at the cnd of the eighteenth cen- 
co - operation with Bonaparte's schemes tury. His brother, Normiont, served in 
against British commerce was speedily tl\C American army for two years, when he 
carried into exeeution by the confiscation also returned to France. 
of the cargo of the American ship llori- Neuville, JEAN GUILLAUME, BAno
 
zon, which had aecidentaHy been strand- HYDE DE, statesman; born near Charit(>- 
cd on the coast of France in November, sur-Loire, Francp, .Tan. 24, 177G; was an 
IS07. The ground of condemnation was flg-ent of the exiled Bourbon princcs. In 
that the cargo consisted of merC'han- 180G Napoleon offered to restore his es- 
dise of British origin. This served as tates if he would go to the ùnited States. 
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He therefore embarked for America, and 
lived near :Kew Brunswick, N. J. In April, 
1814, he returned to France and was sent 
as a conuuiSf'ioner to England by Louis 
XVIII. to proffer the friendly mediation 
of France in settling the difficulties be- 
tween the United States and England. In 
ISlG-22 he was French minister and con J 
suI-general to the United States. Before 
his return to France he succeeded in ne- 
gotiating a treaty of commerce and nav- 
igation between the United States and 
.France. He was made a baron by IÁ)uis 
XVIII. His publications include Éloge 
historique du Général Moreau and Obser- 
vations sur de la Prance avec les États- 
Un is. Hc died in Paris, 
Iay 28, 1847. 
Neuville, PH [LIPPE, BUACHE DE LA, 
geographer; horn in Keuville - en - Pont, 
France; was the designer of a new system 
of geography. After making a careful 
study of the world's cartography, he con- 
cluded that there was a strait between Asia 
and America, and he included on hiR map 
what are now known as Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands many years before they 
were discovered. He also made a chart of 
the American Pacific coast, which was at 
that time scarcely known, and declared 
that either a continent or large islands 
existed near the south pole. His works 
include Considérations géographiqucs et 
7)11 ysiqucs sur lcs dêcouvertcs nouvelles 
dans la gran-de 11W1', in which is a chart 
of the Pacific coast. He died in Paris, 
Jan. 24, 1773. 
Neu-Wied, PRIKCE ALEXANDER :MAXI- 

IJUAN, military officer; born in Neu- 
\Vied, Germany, Sept. 23, 1782. On his TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR 
retirement from the Prussian army in James W. Nyè......commissioned...... March 22, 18tH 
1806 he devoted the remainder of his life 
to science. He travelled throughout the 
United States west of the Rocky :Moun- 
tains in 1833. forming an extremely valu- 
able botanical and zoological collection, 
whid1 is now in the :Museum of Natural 
History. Kew York City. He published 
a record of his travels in North America 
in 1 R38. He died in 1867. 
Nevada, STATE OF, formed a part of the 
Mexican cession to the United States by 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. The 
Territory of K ('v:Hla was created by act 
of Congress, March 2, 1861, ftom a portion 
of Utah. By act of July 14, 1862, a fur- 
Her portion of Utah was added. A State 
YJ.-
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constitution was framed by a convention, 
and Nevada was admitted into the Union 
Oct. 31, 1864. Nevada had few inhabi- 
tants until after 1859, in the summer of 
which year silver was found in the \Vashoe 
district, when settlers began to pour in. 
Yirginia City sprang up as if by magic, 
and in 1864 it was the second city west 
of the Rocky .l\Iountains. Gold had been 


STA.TZ SEAL OF NEVA.DA. 


discovered in 1849, by Mormons, but ten 
years later not more than 1,000 inhab- 
itants were within the Territory. But, 
two years after the discovery of silver, 
the number of inhabitants had risen to 
16,000. The number of tribal Indians in 
the State in 1874 was between 4.000 and 
5,000. Population in 1880, 62,266; in 
1890, 45,761; in 1900, 42,335. See UNIT- 
D> STATES, NEVADA, in vol. ix. 


STATE GOVERXORS. 
James W. Nye............. acting . . Oct 31, 1864 
Henry G. Blasdf'I...... ... . assumes office.. Dec. ð, .. 
Luther R. Bradley. Dem...... ..... .Jan., 11'\71 
John H. Kinkead, Reþ...... " .....Ian..IH';9 
Jewett W. Adams, Hem.... .. '" .Jan. I1'\H3 
Chris. C. Stevenson, Rep... .. ... .Jan., IH87 
Frank HE'll. . . . . . . . . . . .. .... acting Sept. 21, 1891 
Roswf'1I K. Colcord, Rep... .assumes office... ..Jan., 1891 
John F.. .Tone!'! .. .. . . .. .... ." ". .. . Jan., 1895 
Reinhold Sadler. .. ... . ., .. . .. . . Jan. 1, 1899 
John Sparks............... .. . .Jan. 6, 1903 
("KITED STATES SENATOnS. 
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James W. Kyc .......... 
William :\1. Ste\\art...... 
John P. Jones. . . . .. . . . ., 
William Sharon......... 
JamesG. Falr........... 
William JI. 
tewart.. .. 
J.'rancis G. Xe", lands.. .. . 



NEVILLE-NEW AMSTERDAM 


Neville, JOliN, military officer; born in rangements, on condition that when there 
Prince William county, Va., in 1731; should be 200 inhabitants in the colony 
served with Braddock in his expedition a church should be organized and a clergy- 
in 1755, and was a representative to man established there. There was a gar- 
the provincial convention from Augusta rison of sixty soldiers sent out, under 
county in 1774. During the Revolution- Captain Martin Crygier. }'ort Kashner 
ary War he was colonel of the 4th Vir- was transferred to the new corporation, 
ginia Regiment, and was in the battles and in April, 1657, nearly 200 emigrants 
at Trenton, Princeton, :Monmouth, and sailed for New Amstel. A government 
Germantown. Later he was an inspector was formally organized on April 21, 1657. 
of excise, and aided in suppressing the Shipwrecked Englishmen from Virginia, 
whiskey insurrection of 17B4. He died whom the Dutch had rescued frol11 the Ind- 
near Pittsburg, Pa., July 2B, 1803. ians, became residents of New Amstel, and 
Neville, PRESLEY, military officer; born prosperity marked the settlement. In 
in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1756; graduated 1658 there was a "goodly town of about 
at the College of Philadelphia in 1775; 100 houses," and the population exceeded 
served as aide-de-camp to Lafayette dur- GOO. The people, however, soon began to 
ing a part of the Revolutionary \Var; and be discontented, and many deserted the 
was captured at Charlestown in 1780. colony. Rumors came that Maryland was 
Later he was made a brigadier-inspector. about to claim the territory, and there 
He died in Fairview, Ohio, Dec. I, 1818. wa
 much uneasiness and alarm. These 
New Albion. On June 21, 1634, a rumors were followed by an agent of the 
patent, under the great seal of Ireland, Maryland government, who demanded that 
was granted by the Earl of Strafford the Dutch should either take an oath of 
(then lord-lieutenant) to Edward Plow- allegiance to Lord Baltimore or leave. 
den, of a province which included the Discouragements and disasters followed, 
whole of New Jersey, with an the ad- and the city council of Amsterdam pro- 
jacent islands, which was named New posed to retransfer New Amstel to the 
Albion. Nothing came of it. This grant Dutch \-Vest India Company. In 1659 the 
shows that the Dutch title to New Neth- colony was overwhelmed with debt, its 
erJand was not recognized by the Eng- soldiers had an left but five, and the in- 
lish. habited part of the colony did not extend 
New Amstel. In 1656 the Dutch West beyond two Dutch miles from Fort 
India Company transferred to the City Kasimer. In 1664 it, with an NEW 
of Amsterdam an the Dutch territory on NETHERLAND (q. v.), was surrendered to 
the South (Delaware) River, from the the English, who plundered the people of 
west side of Christian Kill to the mouth their crops, live-stock, stores, and pro- 
of the river, for the sum of 700,000 visions. Some of the inhabitants were 
guilders. It was named Nieuwe Am- seized as prisoners of war, and sold into 
stel, after one of the suburbs belonging bondage in Virginia. 
to the city between the Amstel River and New Amsterdam. The village that 
the Haerlem Sea. The burgomasters of grew around the trading-post on :Manhat- 
Amsterdam appointed six commissioners tan Island was called Manhattan until the 
to manage the colony, who were to "sit arrival of Governor Stuyvesant, in 1647, 
and hold their meetings at the West India when it was called New Amsterdam. Fort 
House on Tuesdays and Thursdays." The Amsterdam, a large work "with four 
city offered a free passage to emigrants; angles," and faced with solid stone, had 
lands for residences, provisions and cloth- been built by Governor Minuit on the 
ing for a year, and a proper person for a southern point of the island. The village 
school-master, who should also read the grew apace. Its ways were crooked, its 
Scriptures in public, and set the Psalms. houses straggling, and its whole aspect 
The municipal government was the same was unattractive until, under the new ad- 
as in Amsterdam. The colonists were ñ1inistration, improvements were begun, 
not to be taxed for ten years, and regu- when it contained about 800 people. 
lations were made in respect to trade. They were under the immediate govern- 
The States-General ratified an the ar- ment of the director-general, and there 
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was much restiveness under the rigorous 
rule of Stuyvesant, who opposed every 
concession to the popular will. They 
asked for a municipal government, but 
one was not granted until 1652, and in 
1653 a city government was organized, 
much after the model of old Amsterdam, 
but with less political freedom. The soul 
of Stuyvesant was troubled by this "im- 
prudent intrusting of power with the peo- 
ple." The burghers wished more power, 
but it could not then be obtained. A 
city seal and a "silver signet" for New 
Amsterdam, with a painted coat-of-arms, 
were sent to them from Holland. The 
church grew, and as there were freedom 
and toleration there in a degree, the popu- 
lation increased, and the Dutch were soon 
largely mixed with other nationalities. 
When a stranger came, they did not ask 
him what was his creed or nation, but 
only, Do you want a lot and to become a 
citizen? The Hollanders had more en- 
larged views of the rights of conscience 
than any other people at that time. New, 
like old, Amsterdam became quite a cos- 


LONaE 


mopolitan town. Of the latter, Andrew 
:Marvell quaintly wrote: 


.. Hence Amsterdam, Turk, Christian, pa
aD, 
Jew, 
Staple of sects and mint of schism grew; 
That bank of conscience where not one so 
strange 
Opinion but finds credit and exchange; 
In vain for Catholics ourselves we b
ar- 
The. Universal Church is only there." 


\Vhen New Amsterdam was surrendered 
to the English (1664) it contained more 
than 300 houses and about 1,500 people. 
On the return of Governor Stuyvesant 
from his expedition against the Swedes 
on the Delaware he found the people of 
his capital in the wildest confusion. Van 
Dyck, a former civil officer, detected a 
squaw stealing peaches from his garden 
and killed her. The fury of her tribe 
was kindled, and the long peace of ten 
years with the barbarians was suddenly 
broken. Before daybreak on Sept. 15, 
1655, almost 2,000, chiefly of the River 
Indians, appeared before New Amster- 
dam in an immense flotilla of canoes. 
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They landed and distributed themselves tance. These orders failed of execution. 
through the town, and, under the pretence On the morning of the 22d the column 
of looking for Northern Indians, broke of Germans, under De Heister, began its 
into several dwellings in search of Van march towards Amboy. The corps of 
Dyck. The people immediately assembled Cornwallis moved mOfe slowly, for it had 
at the fort, and summoned the leaders of to cross the Raritan over a narrow bridge, 
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VIEW OF NEW AME'TERDAM, 1656. 


the invasion before them. The Indians near the end of which stood Howe, on 
agreed to leave the city before sunset. high ground, watching the movements. 
They broke their promise, and in the even- Greene had a battery of three guns on 
ing shot Van Dyck. The inhabitants flew a hill, but too far distant to be effective. 
to arms, and drove the Indians to their \Yhen more than one-half of Cornwallis's 
canoes. They crossed the Hudson and column had passed the bridge, his pickets 
ravaged New Jersey and also Staten Isl- were fiercely attacked by :Morgan with 
and. Within three days 100 white people his riflemen, and were driven back upon 
were killed, and 150 were made captives. the main column. Howe instant1y put 
See NEW NETHERLAND; NEW YORK. himself at thp head of the two nearest 
New Brunswick, SKIRMISII AT. In regiments to meet the attack, when a 
June, 1777, Sir William Howe tried to sharp skirmish for half 3"Il liour occurred. 
outgeneral \Yashington in New Jersey, but The British artillery, having been brought 
failed, and was compelled to retreat. to bear on Morgan's corps, swept the 
Washington held Howe firmly in cllf'ck woods with grape-shot and caused the 
at and near New Brunswick, on the Rari- riflemen to retreat. Between fifty and. 
tan; and on June 20 the former, with his 100 of the British were killed or wound('(l. 
army at l\Iiddlebrook, learned that his The rest of their march to Amboy was 
antagonist was preparing to fall hack unobstructed.. 
to Amboy. Hoping to cut off his rear- New Connecticut. Sixteen of the new- 
guard, Washington ordered (Jun(' 21) ly formed townships on the eastern side 
Maxwell to lie between New Rrunswick of the Connecticut RÏ\"er. wishing to es- 
and Amboy, and Sullivan to join Grpene cape the hpav,Y hmdpn of taxes imposed 
near the former place, while the main by the Revolutionary \Var, applied to iso- 
body should rest within supporting dis- lated and independent Vermont to be re- 
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ceived as a part of that State. They on a large island abounding with grapes, 
were adoph'd (I77!)) under the pretence which they named :
\Iartin's (corrupted 
that, by 
lason's patent of New Hamp- to 
Iartha's) Vineyard. 
shire, tllat I:;tate extended only GO miles Returning to England at the end of six 
inland, and that those towns were west months, Pring confirmed Gosnold's ac- 
of that limit. As Vermont yet hoped count of the country. This led to othPr 
to be admitted to the Union, and the expeditions; and in 1605 the Earl of 
Continental Congress, disapproving of the Southampton and Lord Arundel fitted out 
proc{,f>òing, sent a committee to inquire a vessel and placed it under the command 
into the matter, the connection with the of George Weymouth, another friend of 
Xew Hampshire towns was very soon dis- Raleigh, who had explored the coasts of 
solveò. An ineffectual attempt was then Labrador in search of a northwest pas- 
made (June, 1779) by the towns on both sage to India. He sailed from England 
sides of the riwr to constitute themselves in March, 1605, taking the shorter pas- 
into a State, with the title of " New Con- sage pursued hy Gosnold; but storms de- 
necticut." New Hampshire retaliated by layed him so that it was six weeks before 
renewing her old claim to the territory of he saw the American coast at Xantucket. 
Vermont as the Kew Hampshire Grants Turning northward, he sailed up a large 
(see NEW HA
IPSIIIRE). Very soon Ver- river 40 miles and set up crosses. He then 
mont began to act on the offensive. The entered Penobscot Day, where he opened 
towns on the east bank of the river that traffic with the natives. At length \Vey- 
were to form a part of New Connecticut mouth thought he observed signs of 
were again received as a part of Vermont, treachery on the part of the Indians, and 
and along- with them all the new townships he determined to resent the affront. He 
of Kew York east of the Hudson and north invited 80me of the leading Indians to a 
of the Massachusetts line. feast on board of his vessel, but only three 
New England. Sir Humphrey Gilbert of the cautious natives appeared. These 
(1583) and Bartholomew Gosnold (1G02) he made drunk, and confined them in his 
visited the Kew England coast, and the wssel. Then he went on shore with a box 
latter planted a temporary colony there. of trinkets and tried in vain to induce 
The account given hy Gmmold e"\':cited de- some of them to go to the vessel; so \Yey- 
sires on the part of friends of f;ir \\7'alter mouth and his men seized two of them, 
Raleigh to make new effort'J to found set- and, after great exertion, t11ey were taken 
tlem<,nts in America, especially in the to the ship, with two handsome birch-bark 
llort11eastern parts. Richard Hakluyt, canoes. "It was as much as five or six 
who was learn<,d in naval and commercial of us could do to get them into the boat," 
science (sep H.\KLrYT, RICHARD), )Iartin wrote \Veymouth, "for they were strong, 
Pring-. and Bartholomew Gosnold, all and 80 naked that our best hold was by 
friends of TIalcigh, inùuced mercl1ants of the hair of their heads." 
Bristol to fit Ollt two ships in the spring Then the anchor was raised, the vessel 
of 160
 to vi
it the coasts discovered by sailed to England, and three of the cap- 
Uo
nold. Early in April (a fortnight tives Were given to Sir Ferdinando Gorge!'!, 
after the death of Queen Elizaheth), the governor of Plymouth. This outrage left 
Speedwell, of 50 tons. and the DiscoI'erer, on the shores of Xew England the seeds of 

() tons, sailcd from 1IiIford Hawn ullller much future trouhle with the natives. By 
the command of Pring, who commanapù these voyages and explorations all doubts 
the larger vessel in person. \Vil1iam ßbout the commercial value of every part 
Browne was master of the Discoverer, of Korth America were definitely settled, 
accompanied by Robert Ga1tprns as super- and led to the almost immediate execution 
cargo or general agent of the expedition. of a vast plan for colonizing the shores 
They entered Penobscot TIay early in .June, of the Western Continent by obtaining 
and went np the P<,nohscot River some from King James I. a patent for a do- 
distance: then, sailing along t11e coast, main extending from lat. 34 0 to 45 0 N. 
tllf'v entered the mouths of the Raco and This territory was divided, and two com- 
dh
r prin('ipal streams of )faine; ana panif's were formed to settle it-one called 
finally, sailing southward, they landed the "J..ondon Company," and the other 
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the "Plymouth Company." The latter 
compan)', destincd to settle the northern 
portion, possessing much narrower re- 
sources than the other, its efforts were 
proportionabl,y more feeble and inadequate. 
Some visits to and slight explorations of 
the region were made during six or seven 
years by the Plymouth Company after 
ol,taining their charter, but discourage- 
ments ensued. At length the restless 
Captain Smith, who did not remain long 
idle after his return from Virginia in 
HiOO, induced four London merchants to 
join him in fitting out two ships for the 
purpose of discovery and traffic in north- 
ern Virginia, the domain of the Plymouth 
Compan
T. 
With these ships Smith left the Downs 
at the beginnin
 of 1\1arch, Hi14, ('apt. 



 


ill!!!!! 


islands, and headlands, Captain Smith 
constructed a IlIaI'. which 11(' lai(\ hf'fore 
Prince Charles (afterwards Charles I.), 
a young man of considerable literary 
ahility and artistic tasle. Sir Francis 
Drake had gin>n the name of New .-\lbion 
( New - England) to the l"f'gion of tilt' COIl- 
tinent which he had discO\'ered on t lip 
Pacific coast, and the region now dis- 
covered by Smith on the Atlantic coast, 
opposite Drake's New Albion, was, out of 
respect to that great navigator, called 
"New England," or New Albion. It has 
been so called ever sinee. 
It includes the country from 20 miles 
east of the Hudson River and the eastern 
shores of Lake Champlain to the eastern 
houndary of the United States, and in- 
cludes the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
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SCE,\;E 0:-1 TIlE ISLE::! OF SHOALS. 


Thomas Hunt commanding one of the shirl', l\Iassachusetts, Rhode Island. ('on- 
vessels, and he the other. They first necticut, and Vermont. Smith named thp 
landed on 
Iohegan Island, 20 miles south promontory at the north entrance to 
of the mouth of the Penobscot River, .l\Iassachusetts Bay Tragabigzanda, in com- 
where they sougM whales but found none. pliment to a Turkish lady to whom he had 
Leaving most of the crew to pursue or- been a slave in Constantinople. Prince 
dinary fishing, Smith had seven small Charles, however, in filial regard for his 
boats built, in which he and eight men mother (Anne of Denmark), named it 
ranged the coast from Penobscot eastward Cape Anne. Smith gave his name to a 
and westward. They went as far south as cluster of islands, which were afterwards 
Cape Cod, bartering with the natives for named Isles of Shoals. These and other 
beaver and other furs. They went up the places, changed from names given by 
several rivers some distance in the in- Smith, still retain their new names. The 
terior, and after an absence of seven crime of \Veymouth was repeated on this 
months the expedition returned to Eng- e'''pedition. Captain Smith left Hunt, an 
land. From his observations of the coasts, avaricious and profligate man, to finish 
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the lading of his vessel with fish, and in- scribed. A Massachusetts law, passed in 
structed him to take the cargo to l\Ialaga, 1 G4G, made kissing a woman in the street, 
Spain, for a market. Hunt sailed along even in the way of honest salutation, pun- 
the Kew England coast, and at Cape Cod ishable by flogging. No one was allowed 
he enticed a chief named Squanto and to keep a tavern unless possessed of a 
twenty-six of his tribe on board his ves- good character and competent estate. Per- 
sel and treacherously carried them to sons wearing apparel which a grand jury 
Spain, where all but two of them were should account disproportionate to their 
sold for slaves. Some benevolent friars positions were to be first admonished, and, 
took them to be educated for missionaries if contumacious, fined. Every woman who 
among the Indians, but only two (one of should cut her hair like a man's, or suffer 
them Squanto) returned to America. The it to hang loosely upon her face, was 
natives on the Xew England coast were fined. Idleness, swearing, and drunken- 
greatly exasperated; and when, the same ness were visited with restraining penal- 
year, another English vessel came to those ties. In the earlier records of Massachu- 
shores to traffic, bringing with them the s{'tts it is revealed that John "Vedgewood, 
two kidnapped natives, the. latter united for being in the company of drunkards. 
with their countrymen in a measure of was to be set in the stocks. Catharine, 
revenge. In twenty canoes the Indians wife of Richard Cornish, was suspected 
attacked the Englishmen with arrows, of incontinence, and seriously admonished 
wounding the master of the ship and sev- to take heed. Thomas Pitt, on suspicion 
eral others of the company, and the ad- of slander, idleness, and stubbornness, was 
venturers hastened back to England. The sentenced to be severely whipped. Cap- 
nath.es of Kew England long remembered tain Lovell was admonished to take heed 
these outrages. of light carriage. Josias Plaistowe, for 
The magistrates and ministers, in the stealing four baskets of corn from the 
early days of the New England colonies, Indians, was ordered to "return them 
undertook to regulate by law the morals eight baskets, to be fined five pounds, and 
and manners of the people, and made thereafter to be caUed by the name of 
statutes which to-day appear absurd, but Josias, and not l\Ir., as formerly he used 
were then regarded as essential to the to be." 
wen - being of society. The PURITANS Expansion and aggression were two 
(q. v.) were not only rigid moralists, but conspicuous characteristics of the New 
inflexible bigots and absurd egotists. They England colonists. The Plymouth people 
must be judged by the age and the cir- early sought to plant outlying settle- 
cum stances in which they lived. Among ments on the Eastern coasts; and after 
many excellent laws were scattered some the beautiful country along Long I:5land 
of equivocal utility, like the following: Sound, west of the Pequod (ThanH'::!) 
They doomed to banishment, and, in case River, was revealed to the New-England- 
of return, to death, Jesuits, Romish ers, they planted a settlement at New 
priests, and Quakers. An persons were Haven and, pushing westward, crowded 
forbidden to run, or even to walk. "ex- the Dutch not only on the mainland, but 
cept reverently to and from church," on on Long Island. In IG3D, Lewis Gardiner 
Sunday, or to profane the day by swcep- purchased an island still known as Gardi- 
ing their hou!'es, cooking their food, or nel"s Island, at the east end of Long IsI- 
f;ha\'ing their beards. ::\10thers were com- and; and .Tames Farrett, sent out by the 
manded not to kiHs their children on that Earl of Stirling (see ALEXAKDER, 8m 
holy day. Burglars and robbers suffered \\'n,LJA::\[), took possession of Shelter Isl. 
Ow extra punishment of having an ear and, near by, at the same time claiming 
cut ofT if their crime was committed on the whole of Long Island. In 1640 a com- 
Sunday. Blasphemy and idolatry were pany from Lynn, Mass., led by Capt. 
punishable by death; so also were witch- Daniel Howe, attempted a. settlement at 
craft and perjury directed against human Cow Neck, in North Hempstead, Long 
]ife. An gaming was prohihited. The I:",land, when they tore down the arms 
importation of canIs and diee was for- of the Prince of Orange wllÍeh they foulld 
bidden. Assemblies for dancing were pro- upon a tree, and caned in place of the 
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BA.RLY SBTTLER8 IN NEW ENGLAND. 


shield a grinning face. Howe and his and only a few J'cars later, Hempstead, 
companions were driven off by the Dutch, Jamai('a, Flushing, Southampton, East 
and settled on the eastern extremity of Hampton, Brookhaven, Huntington, and 
Long Island. Some New Haven people Oyster Bay were settled by the English 
took possession of Southold, on the Sound; and som(:! of them were united to Connecti- 
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cut politically, until after the surrender taxes at their pleasure. Without the 
cf New Netherland to the English in 1664, voice of an assembly, they levied a penny 
when all I.ong Island came under the ju- on the pound on all the estates in the 
risdiction of KEW YORK (q. v.). country, and another penny on all im- 
In 1640 a New Engla.nd captain pur- ported goods, besides 20d. per head 
chased some land on the Delaware River as poll- tax, and an immoderate ex- 
of the Indians. Early the next spring cise on wine, rum, and other liquors. In 
colonists from New England, led by Rob- many towns the inhabitants refused to 
ert Cogswell, sailed from the Connecticut levy the assessments; and as this was 
for the Delaware in search of a warmer construed by the tyrant as seditious, pun- 
climate and more fertile soil. They lay ishments were inflicted. The selectmen 
for a few days at Manhattan, when they of Ipswich voted, in 1688, "That inas- 
were warned not to encroach upon New PlUch as it is against the privilege of 
Xetherland territory. The English, ac- English subjects to have money raised 
cording to De Vries, "claimed every- without their own consent in an assembly 
thing"; and th
se New-Englanders went' or parliament, therefore they will petition 
on and had no trouble in finding Ind- the King for liberty of an assembly before 
ians to sell them" unoccupied lands." In- they make any rates." For this offence 
deed, the Indians were ready to sell the Sir Edmund caused them to be fined- 
!'ame lands to as many people as pOBsi- some $100, some $150, and some $2r>0. 
ble. At the middle of the summer they So offensive became the government of An- 
had planted corn and built trading-posts dros that some of the principal colonists 
on Salem Creek, N. J., and near the mouth Stnt the Rev. Increase Mather to England 
of the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. Both to represent their grievances to the King. 
settlements prospered, and the New Haven His agency availed nothing, for Andros 
colony took tllem under their protection. ":as acting under instructions from the 
They came to grief in the spring of 1642. monarch. 
The intrusion of the Xew-Englanders was Xcw England Theology.-Before the 
as distasteful to the Swedes on the Dela- 'Var of 1812-1.3, the Congregational clergy 
ware as to the Dutch; and when the of New England still adhered to the old 
Dutch commissioner at Fort Xassau was colonial notion of having provision made 
instructed by Governor Kieft to expel by law for the public support of religious 
them, the Swedes assisted the Dutch with institutions. The Congregational clergy 
energy. The New-Englanders yielded with- formed a powerful element in the State. 
out resistance. They were carried prison- They had been the standard-bearers of 
ers to Manhattan. and thence sent home that section of the Federal party who had 
to Connecticut. In lû44 a vessel was fitted most violently opposed the war. Their 
out by a Boston company, and ascended pulpits rang with denunciations of the 
the Delaware in search of the great in- administration and the Democratic lead- 
terior lakes of which rumors had reached ers. This Church establishment was really 
Massadmsetts, and whenC'e they supposcd a strong if not a main pillar of support 
much of the supply of bear-skins was de- for the New England Federal party. But 
rived. The vessel was closely followed by a great revulsion of feeling took place; 
two pinnaces, one Dutch and the other and in all the States where no Church 
Swedish. The New-Englanders were for- establishments existed by the support of 
bidden to trade with the Indians, and the legal provisions, great efforts were made 
vessel was not allowed to pass the Swedish to build up a voluntary system of religious 
fort. Thus excluded from the Delaware, institutions. In consequence of this effort 
the Xew-Englanders approached the Hud- there was a rapid increase in the numbers 
son Rin>r, by establishing a trading-po"t and influence of Baptists. Methodists. and 
on the Housatonic, nearly 100 miles fmm Presbyterians. Their chuTches multiplied; 
the Sound. and, in a degree, they united into aggre- 
Governor Andros, appointed by Jauws gate associations. Great religious excite- 
II. president of New England, exercis('ù ment prevaileù in all parts of the country, 
his powers in a tyrannous mannpr. He, after the close of the war, character- 
with his council, made laws and levied ized by the features of the revival undcr 
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the preaching of "llitefield forty or fifty everything in the shape of amusements, 
years before. public or private, a particular zeal for 
These new sectaries held that a change the ohseryance of the Sabbath, and a 
of heart and an internal consciousness of marked tendency towards a return to the 
a call were sufficient, without human rigid system of morals. and theology of 
learning, to qualify a man for the Gospel the early Puritans in New England. In 
ministry and a teacher of morals. These 1815 the Evangelicals presented nunwr- 
notions found much resistance among the ous petitions to Congress and the State 
Kew England clergy, who insisted that legislatures, praying for a law to stop the 
the ministry should be educated; and they carriage of the mail on Sunday; and many 
repudiated the idea of placing the most annoying attempts were made to enforce 
learned and most ignorant on a level as the old and obsolete New England laws 
spiritual teachers and leaders. The against travelling on Sunday. 
Whitefieldian revival had left two elements These movements had a political effect. 
witllin the New England Church estab- The Liberals, or l,atitudinarians, of New 
lislllnent, which, though radically opposed, Hampshire saw no other means of pro- 
adhered by the force of mutual interest tection agaimst the reign of puritanienl 
and forbearance. These were the Latitu- legislation than to join the Democrats 
dinarians and Evangelicals. The former in overthrowing- an establishment with 
maintained their predominance in the which they no longer sympathized. Even 
churches, and thought religion of con- the most liberal of the clergy were very 
sequence, principally, as affording security chary of open opposition to these new 
for government and property, and a basis theological rigors: but the body of the 
for morals. They revered the Rible, but intel1igent and educated laymen, among 
insisted upon interpreting it by the lights ,,-hom latitudinarian ideas were completely 
of reason and science. These Latitudina- predominant, was as little disposed to go 
rians were pushing a portion of the Con- back to Puritan austerities as to Puritan 
gregational churches of New England tow- theology. The Supreme Court of l\Iassa- 
ards a repudiation of the five distinguish- chusetts put a stop to tlle efforts of the 
ing points of CalYinistic theology, denying 7ealous people who clamored for legis- 
most vehemently the fundamental doctrine Jation in favor of a rigorous observanee 
of total depravity. In the evangelical Rec- of the Sabhath, by deciding that an arrest 
tion of the Congregational churches in on Sunday, for the violation of the 
un- 
New England this heresy produced alarm. day law, "as as much a violation of that 
The headquartel's of the evangelical law hy the arresting officer as travelling on 
party was Yale College, Timothy Dwight, Sunday. 
the president, and grandson of the great New England Emigrant Company. 
theologian Jonathan Edwards, heing on(' of This corporation was formed at Boston 
its most conspicuous leaden,. They in 18;)5 for the pnrpo
e of aiding free- 
gradual1y obtained control of the C'on- State emigration to Kansas. 
necticut and New Hampshire churches; New France. That part of N01.th 
hut in 
[assachusetts they were less suc- _\merica held by France. It began with 
ccssfu!' Ran-arcl College was in the hand,., Champlain's settlement in }(j08, and enlled 
of the Latitudinarians, who possessed, in 1 ïG3, when France ceded practical1y 
al:-:o, all tlle Congregational churches of all her North American posses
ions to 
HO!o'ton, besides many others in different England. See FnE
CII AND INDIAN ,rAR, 
parts of the 
tate. Andonr Theologil'al and cognate title",. 

f'minary was establi:,;hcd (1808) as the New Hampshire, C'OLO
Y OF. was for 

onrf'C and seal of a purer theolol-rY, to many 
'car
 a depf'ndcnt of 1ra
:-:ae1l11- 
l'onnteraet the influence of Harvard. S(.tts. Hs short Jine of sca-('oa:,;t W:lf; proh- 
EvanQ:e1ical ministers were sent from ('on- ahly first discovered hv :Martin Pring- in 
necti
ut to convert backsliding Bostonians. lti03. It was yisit
d by Capt. John 
They were zealous but not very suc(.t:'ss- Rmith in lG14. The enterprising Sir Ferdi- 
fnl in t11Cir missionary work. This enm- nando Gorges, who had been engag-ed in 
gelical party had be(>n dlaracterizpd by a c(llonizing project!'! man
- years flS on(> of 
(;rowing au:,;terity, a t\enunciation of the most actÏ\"e members of thc PI,nnouth 
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Company, projected a settlement farther 
eastward than any yet established, and 
for that purpose he became associated 
with ,Tohn Mason. a merchant (afterwards 
a na\al l'omIuandt'r, and sP('retary of the 
Plymouth t'oUlH'il of Npw England), and 
úthers. :Mason was a Ulan of adion, aUlI 
weIl a<:quaintcd with aU matters pprtain- 
ing to settlements. He and Gorges ob- 
tained a grant of land (Aug. 10. 162
) 
extending from the l\lerrimac to the Ken- 
ßf'bec, and inland to the St. Lawrence. 
They named the territory the Province 
of Laconia; and to forestall the French 
settlPments in the east, and secure the 
country to the Protestants, Gorges secured 
a grant from Sir William Alexander of 
the whole mainland eastward of the St. 
Croix Riwr, excepting a small pa.d of 
Acadia. Mason had already obtained a 
grant of land (l\Ia,rch 2, 1621) extending 
from Salem to the mouth of the ::\lerri- 
mac. which he called Mariana; and the 
same year a colony of fishermen seated 
themselves at Little Harbor, on the Pis- 
cataqua, just below the site of Ports- 
mouth. 
Other fishermen settled on the site of 
DO\'er (1623), and there were soon sev- 
eral fishing-stations, but no permanf'nt 
!':ettlement until IG2f1, when 
Iason huilt a 
house near the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
and called the place Portsmouth. He and 
Gorges had agreed to divide their domain 
at the Piscataqua., and Mason. obtain- 
ing a patent for his portion of the terrÍ- that at Yorktown; and were particularly 
tory. named it New Hampshire. He had distinguished for their bravery in the bat- 
}.een governor of Portsmouth, in ITamp- tIes of Bennington, Bemis's Heights, Sara- 
sl1ire, England, and these names were toga,and Monmouth. The first seal of Nf'\V 
giwn in comnlPmoration of the fapt. In Hampshire as an independent State is rep- 
the same year (1029), Rev. 
lr. \Vheel- resented in the engraving. The tree and 
wright. brother of the notable 
-\nne fish indicate the productions of the State. 
Hutchinson, purchased from the Indians Shortly after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
the Wilderness, the 
IerrÍmac, and the pelle (I 748 ), settlements in New Hamp- 
Pi!':cataqua, and founded Exeter. l\Iason shire began to extend westward of the 
died in Hì3
, and his domain passed into Connecticut River. The territory of New 
the hands of his retainers in payment for Hampshire had been reckoned to extend, 
past services. The scattered settlements according to the terms of :Mason's grant, 
in 
ew Hampshire finally coalesced with only" GO miles in the interior"; the com- 
the )Iassachusetts Colony (1641). and the mission of Benning \Ventworth, then 
former colony remained a dependent of the (1741-67) governor of New Hampshire, 
latter until 1680, when New Hampshire included all the territory "to the boun- 
became a separate royal province, rulf>d by daries of his Majesty's other provinces," 
a governor and council, and a House of find in 1752 he began to issue grants of 
r.epresentatives elected by tIle people. The lands to settlers west of the Connecticut, 
settlements in New Hampshire gradlIaII
T in what is now the State of Vermont. 
3j!) 


.extended westward, and until I iG4 it was 
supposed the territory now Vermont was 
included in that of New Hampshire, and 
grants of land were maùe there b,r the au- 
t horitil's of tJw latter province. 
TIll> IWol'Ie of New Hampshire engagpd 
{>arne
tly in the disputes lJf'lween Urpat 
Britain anù her American colonies, allli 
they were the first to form an indepf>llùent 
Stale government ( Jan. 5, J77G). It was 
temporary, intended to last only during 
the war; a permanent State government 
was not established until June 4, 1784. 
During the Revolutionary \Yar the people 
of New Hampshire took an active part. 
TIlf'ir men were engaged ill many impor- 
tant Lattles, from that of Bunker Hill to 
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adopted-namely, rcmoving the property 
qualifications of l"f'presentatives. The ag- 
gregate numLer of troops furnished by 
New Hampshire for th
 Kational army 
during the Civil \\Tar was 34,605, of whom 
G,518 perished in battlf>, and 11,039 were 
dibabled by wounds and sickness. Popula- 
tion in 18!)0, 376,;)30; in 1!)00, 411,588. See 
UNITED STATES,KEW HA:\IPSIIIRE, in "01. ix. 
GOVERNORS. 
l\Iesheck Weare ..... assumes office. . . . .1775 
John Langdon. ...... .....17h5 
John Sullivan....... .... .1786 
John Langdon....... .....1788 
John Sullivan....... .....1789 
.Josiah Bartlett.. .... .... .1790 
John Taylor Gilman. .... .17Ht 
John Langdon. ...... .....1805 
Jeremiah Smith..... . .. . .1809 
John Langdon....... .... .1810 
William Plumer..... . . . . .1812 
John Taylor Gilman. . . . . .1813 
William Plumer..... .... .18]6 
Samuel Bell......... .... .1819 
Levi Woodbury...... .....1823 
David L. Morrill.... . . . . .182-1 
Benjamin Pierce. . . . . . . . . .1827 
John Bell. . .. . .. .. .. . . .. .1828 
nenjamin Pierce..... . . . . .1829 
Matthew Harvey.... . . . . .18
û 
Joseph M. Harper... acting .Feb.,1831 
Samuel Dinsmoor. . . . assumes office.June,] 8
1 
William Dadger...... .... .1834 
Isaac Hill.......... . . . . .18
6 
John Page.......... .....1839 
Henry Hubbard.. .... .... .1842 
John H. Steele...... .....18-14 
Anthony Colby...... . . . . .1846 
Jared W. Williams.. .... .1847 
Samuel Dinsmoor. . . . . . . . .1849 
Noah Martin........ .....1852 
Nathaniel ß. Baker. . . . . .1854 
Ralph Metcalf....... .....1855 
William Haile....... .... .1851 
Il'habod Goodwin.... . . . . .1859 
1'\athaniel S. Berry. . . . . .1861 
Joseph A. Gilmore.. . . . . .1863 
Frederick Smyth..... . . . . .18G5 
Walter Harriman.... . . . . .18H7 
Onslow Stearns...... .... .1869 
James A. Weston.... .... .1871 
Ezekiel A. Straw.... . . . . .1872 
James A. Weston.... .... .1874 
Person C. Cheney. . . . . . . . .1875 
Benjamin F. Prescott. . . . . .1877 
Nathaniel Head..... .... .187!) 
Charles H. Bell..... .., . .1881 
8amuel W. Hale. . ... . . . . .1883 
l\JfJody Currier. ... . . . . . . . .188;) 
should be submitted to a vote of the Charles H. Sawyer.. . . . . .1887 
people on proposed amendments. This David H. Goodell. . . . . . . . . 188!) 
was done in September, 17Ðl, and the con- Hiram A. Tuttle..... .... .1891 
. 1 . t John n. Smith...... .....1893 
stitubon t len adoptC'd contmues 0 be Charles A. Busiel... . . . . .1895 
the supreme law of the State. A conVf>n- Geor
e A. Ramsdell.. .... .1897 
tion sitting in Concord from Nov. 6, 18;)0, Frank W- Rollins.... .... .1899 
A . 1 17 lR - 1 . 1 1 Chester B. Jordan... .....1901 
to pn ,l;) , consl( f>re( numerous t\ahnm.J. Uachelder. . Jan., lUlla 
proposed amendments, but only one was John McLane....... .Jan., 190;; 
:
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New York, by virtue of the duke's patent 
in lGG-l, claimcd the ('onuedicut HivC'l' 
as its eastern boundary. .A mild dispute 
then arose. Xew York had relinquished 
its claim so far east as against Connecti- 
cut, and against Massachusetts it was 
not then seriously insisted upon. Argu- 
ing that his province ought to ha\'e an 
extent which would equal that of the 
western boundary of Massachusetts, Gov- 
f>rnor \Vf'ntworth granted fiftcen town- 
ships adjoining the reeent l\Iassachusetts 
scttIemmts on the IIoosic. One town- 
sl.ip was called Bennington, which was in 
compliment to the governor. Emigrants 
from Connccticut and Massachusetts be- 
gan to settle on the domain, when they 
were checked by the French and Indian 
'War. Afterwards, violent disputes with 
New York about these grants ensued. See 
YERMONT. 
New Hampshire, STATE OF. In 1776 
the colony of New Hampshire made a pub- 
lic declaration of independence, and es- 
tablish
d a temporary government to last 
during the war. On June 12, 1781, a 
convention framed a State constitution, 
which, after numerous alterations, went 
into force June 2, 1784. The constitution 
provided that once in seven years it 
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New Harmony; and organized a new com- 
munity which, on Jan. 12, 1826, adopted 
a. constitution under the name of "The 
New Harmony Community of Equality." 
On July 4, following, :Mr. Owen delivered 
his famous declaration of mental indepen- 
dence against the trinity of man's oppres- 
sors-private property, irrational religion, 
and marriage. Owen failed in his scheme 
for a social community, and returned to 
England. The founders of Harmony, after 
selling their property in Indiana, returned 
to Pennsylvania, and established the com- 
munity of Economy, near Pittsburg. See 
HARMo
Y SOCIETY. 
New Haven Colony. After the de- 
struction of the Pequods in the summer 
of lü37, and peace was restored to the 
region of the Connecticut, there was a 
strong desire among the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts to emigrate thither. Rev. 
John Davenport, Theophilus Eaton, Ed- 
ward Hopkins, and others of less note, had 
arrived at Boston. They heard from those 
who had pursued the Pequods of the beau- 
tiful country stretching along Long Island 
Sound, and in the autumn (1637) Mr. 
Eaton and a small party visited the 
region. They arrived at a beautiful bay, 
and on the banks of a small stream that 
entered it they built a log hut, where 
some of the party wintered. The place 
had been called by Block, the Dutch dis- 
New Hanover. On the banks of the coverer of it, Roodenberg-" Red Hills"- 
Santilla, in the remote South, below the in allusion to the red cliffs a little inland. 
Altamaha, and on Cumberland Island, on In the spring of 1638, Mr. Davenport and 
the coast, a band of adventurers seated some of his friends sailed for the spot 
themselves in Iï56, and established a where Eaton had built his hut. They 
colony, which they called New Hanover. named the beautiful spot New Haven. 
They framed rules for its government and rnder a wide-spreading oak Mr. Daven- 
for a considerable time held possession port preached on the ensuing Sabbath. 
of the country southward as far as the They purchased land of the Indians, and 
St. Mary's River, in defiance of any warn- proceeded to plant the seeds of a new 
ings from the government of South Caro- State by framing articles of association 
lina, and from the Spaniards of St. Au- which they called a "Plantation Cove- 
gustine. nant." In it they resolved "that, as in 
New Harmony, the first non-religious matters that concern the gathering find 01'- 
community established in America. In dering of a church, sO likewise in all public 
1RO.) a partr of IJarmonists, members of a offices which concern civil order, as choice 
sect founded in \Viirtemberg about Iï80, of magistrates and officers, making and 
emigrated to America and first settled in repealing of laws, dividing allotments of 
Rutler county, Pa. In 1814 they removed inherihmce, and all things of like nature," 
to Indiana; purchased 27.000 acres of they would" be ordered by the rules which 
land; and named the settlement Harmonv. the Rcriptures held forth." 
ROBERT OWE
 ( q. v.) purchased thi!'\ So th('y began their independent set- 
property in 1824; renamed the settlenlPnt tJement without reference to any govern- 
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Term. 


:II o. of ConKTe... 


John Langdon.... ...... 
Paine Wingate.......... 
Samuel Livermore...... 
James Sheale........... 
ðimeon Olcott. .. .. . . . .. . 
William Plumer......... 
Xicholas Gilman........ 
Kahum Parker.......... 
Charles Cutts . ....... 
Jeremiah Mason. . . . . . . . 
Thomas W. Thompson... 
David L. !tlorrill . . . .. .. . 
Clement Storer. . . .. . . . . . 
John It'. Parrott......... 
Samuel Bell ..__........ 
I.cvi Woodbury. . .... . ... 
Isaac Hill............... 
John Page........ ...... 
Henry Hubbard... ..... 
Franklin Pierce......... 
Leonard Wilcox......... 
Levi Woodbury......... 
Charles G. Atherton..... 
Benning J. Jenness. .., 
Joseph Cilley........... 
John 1'. Hale.... ..... .. 
Moses Norris. Jr........ 
Charles G. Atherton. . .. . 
Jared W. Williams....... 
.John S. Wells........... 
.James Bell............. 
John P. Hale............ 
Daniel Clark............ 
(;eorge G. Fogg......... 
Aaron H. Cragin......... 
.James W. Patterson..... 
Bainbridge Wadleigh. . . . 
Edward H. Rollins. ... .. 
Henry W. Blair......... 
Austin F. Pike.......... 
Person C. Cheney. .... . . 
William E Chandler.... 
Jacob H. Gallinger...... 
Henry E. Burnham...... 


1st 
1st to 3d 
3d " 6th 
7th 
7th to 9th 
7th " 19th 
9th " 13th 
10th 
11th 
13th to 15th 
13th " 14th 
14th " Il;th 
15th " Wth 
16th " 19th 
l!;th " 24th 
19th " 2:!d 
22d "24th 
24th 
24th to 27th 
23th " 27th 
27th 
27th to 29th 
28 th " 31st 
29th 
" 


30th to 33d 
31st " 33d 
B3d 
" 


34th 
34th to 38th 
35th ,. 39th 
3Dth 
39th to 44th 
40th .. 43d 
43d "46th 
45th " 48th 
46th " 52d 
48th .. 4Dth 
49th " Wth 
50th .. 57th 
fi2d " 
57th " 


178D 
17RD to 1793 
17!M .. 1!;01 
1!;01 " 11>02 
1!;01 .. 1805 
1802 " 11;07 
1805 " 1814 
1807 " 1810 
1810 
1813 to 1817 
1815 " 1817 
1817 " 1823 
1817 " 1819 
1819 " 11;25 
11;23 " 11;36 
1825 'c 1831 
1831 " 1836 
1836 
1836 to 1842 
1837 " 1842 
1842 
1842 to 1845 
1843 " 1849 
1845 .. 1846 
1846 " 18.17 
1847 " 11;53 
1849 " 1855 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1855 to 1857 
1855 .. 1865 
1857 " 1866 
1!;66 " 1867 
1866 " 1875 
1867 " 1873 
1873 " 1879 
1877 .. 1883 
11;79 .. 1891 
IH83 " 18ö6 
181;6 " 1888 
IH88 " HJOl 
1891 " 
IDOl " 
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ment or country 011 the earth. The place gave no pledge of allegiance to King or 
where the hut was built was on the pres- Parliament, nor any other authority on 
('Ilt corner of Church and George streets, the face of the earth, excepting the civil 
New Haven, and their first temple of wor- government they had established. They 
",hip-the wide-spreading tree--stood at resolved to have an anm!al General Court, 
the intersection of George and College and appointed a secretary and sheriff, 
streets. This little community meditated and the teachings of the Bible were their 
and prayed for light concerning the best guide in all things. They built a meet- 
Focial and political organization for the ing-house, regulated the price of labor and 
government of the colony. 'Vhen, in the commodities, and provided against attacks 
summer of 1639, it was found that they from the Indians. It was ordained that 
were" nearly of one mind," they assembled no person should settle among them with- 
in a barn to settle upon a plan of govern- out the consent of the community. In 
nwnt "according to the 'Yord of God"; Hi-!O they called the settlement New 
}\[r. Davenport prayed and preached car- Haven. The colony flourished in sim- 
nestlr, and proposed for their adoption plicity by itself until lüG2, when it was 
four fundamental articles - namely, 1. annexed by charter to the colony in the 
That the Scriptures contain a perfect rule valley, under the general title of CON- 
for the government of men in the family, KECTICUT (q. v.). There the foundations 
in the church, and in the commonwealth; of the State were finally laid. The pres- 
2. That they would be ordered by the ent city of New Haven is chiefly noted 
rules which the SCl'iptnres hold forth; 3. as the seat of YALE "CNIVERSITY (q. v.). 
That their purpose was to be admitted into Population in ISflO, 81,298; 1900, 108.027. 
ehurch-fellowship according to Chri<;t, as New Jersey, STATE OF, was one of the 
Foon as God should fit them thereunto; thirtf'en original colonies. Its territory 
and, 4, That thcy Ilf'ld thcmselves bound was claimed to be a part of New Nether- 
to establish such civil order, according land. A few Dutch traders from New 
to God, as would be likely to secure the Amsterdam seem to have settled at Ber- 
greatest good to themselves and their gen about lü20, and in 1623 a company 
posterity. These articles were unanimous- led by Capt. Jacobus May built Fort Nas- 
ly adopted, and a plan was arranged to sau, at the mouth of the Timmer Kill, 
put a government into practical oper- near Gloucester. There four young mar- 
ation. ried couples, with a few others, began a 
It was agreed that church-membership settlement the same year. In 1634, Sir 
should be granted to free burgesses or Edward Plowden obtained a grant of land 
ireemen endowed with political franchises, on the New Jersey side of the Delaware 
and that they only should choose magis- from the English monarch, and called 
irates and transact civil business of every it New Albion, and four years later some 
kind; that twelve or more men should Rwedes and Fins bought land from the 
1:>e chosen from the company and tried T ndians in the vicinity and began some 
for tlwir fitness, and these twelve should Fettlements. These and the Dutch drove 
choose seven of their number as the seven off the English, and in 1 ü65 Stuyvesant 
pillars of the church. The twelve men dispossessed the Swedes. After the grant 
were chosen, and after due deliberation of New Netherland (1664) to the Duke 
they selected seven "pillars." Finally of York by his brother, Charles II., the 
these "pillars" proceeded to organize a fonner sent Col. Richard Nicolls with a 
church. Their assistants, nine in number, land and naval force to take possession 
were regarded as "free burgesses," and of the domain. Nicolls was made the first 
the sixteen chose Theophilus Eaton magis- English governor of the territory now 
trate for one year. Four other persons named New York, and he proceed('d to 
wer(' chosen deputies, and these consti- give patents for lands to emigrants from 
tilted tIle legislature and executive de- Long Tsland and New "England, fonr 
partment of the government of "Quinni- families of whom at once seated themselVf's 
piack," so called from the Indian name at Etizabethtown. But while Nicolls with 
of the stream that ran through the settle- tIle armament was still on the ocean. tIle 
ment. It was a sort of theocracy. They duke granted that portion of his terri- 
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tory lying b('tween the Hudson and Del- the settlers had bought of the Indians, 
aware rivers to two of his favorites, Lord some derived their titles from original 
Berkeley, brother of the governor of \ïr- Dutch owners, others received grants from 
ginia (see BERKELEY, Sm \VILLlA
I), and Kicolls, and ,>ome from Berkeley and Car- 
:-;ir George Carteret, who, as governor of teret, the proprietors. Those who settled 
the island of Jersey, had defended it there before the domain came under the 
against the parliamentary troops. jurisdiction of the English united in l"e- 
Settlements under Nicolls's grants had sisting the cìaim for quit-rent by the 
already been begun at Newark, :Middle- proprietary government. The people were 
town, and Shrewsbury, when news of on the verge of open insurrection, and only 
the grant reached 
ew York. Nicolls was needed a leader, when James, the seconll 
nmazed at the folly of the duke in part- !'on of Sir George Carteret, arrived in Kew 
ing with such a splendid domain, which .Jersey. He was on his waJT to South 
lay between the two great rivers and Carolina. He was ambitious, but dis- 
extended north from Cape :May to lat. solute and unscrupulous, and was ready 
40 0 40'. The tract was named New Jersey to undertake anything that promised him 
in compliment to Carteret. The new pro- fame and emolument. He put himseH at 
prietors formed a constitution for the the head of the malcontents who opposed 
colonists. Philip Carteret, cousin of Sir his cousin Philip, the governor, who held 
George, was sent over as governor of Xew a commission from Sir George. The in- 
.Tersey, and emigrants began to flock in, surgents called an assembly at Elizabeth- 
for the terms to settlers were generous, town in the spring of 16ï2, formally de- 
and the constitution was satisfactory. posed PhiJip Carteret, and elected James 
The governor gave the hamlet of four their governor. Philip, in the eady sum- 
houses where he fixed his seat of gov- mer, sailed for England and laid the mat- 
ernment the name of Elizabethtown, in ter before his superiors. He knew the 
compJiment to the wife of Sir George, administration of his cousin would be a 
and there he built a house for himself. chastisement of the people, as it proved 
A conflict soon arose between the set- to be, for he was utterly incompetent, and 
t1ers who had patents from Nicolls and his conduct disgusted them. Before orders 
the new proprietors, and for some years came from England the insurgents were 
there were frequent quarrels. Other set- ready to suhmit to Philip Carteret's 
t1ers 'were rapidly coming in, and in IG68 (leputy, Captain Berry (:May, 1(73), and 
the first legislative assembly met at Eliza- James Carteret immediately sailed for 

ethtown, and was largely made up of rep- Virginia. Philip Carteret returned ne"\.t 
resentativf's of New England Puritanism. year as governor, made liberal conces!"ions 
\Vhen, in 16ïO, quit-rents were demand- in the name of Sir George, and was quietly 
ed of the people, discontent instantly ap- accepted by the people. 
reared, and disputes about land-titles sud- Among the purchasers of a portion of 
denly produced much excitement. Some of Xew Jersf'Y were .John Fenwick and Ed- 
3S
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ward Billinge, both of the Society of much preliminary negotiation, a deed was 
Friends. These men quarrelled with re- completed and signed by Carteret on the 
gard to their respective rights. The tenets one side, and Penn, Lawrie, Lucas, amI 
of their sect would not allow them to go Billinge on the other, which divided thc 
to law, so they referred the matter to province of New J ers.ey into two great 
'Villiam Penn, whose decision satisfied portions-east Jersey, including all that 
both parties. Fenwick sailed for America part lying northeast of a line drawn from 
to found a colony, but Billinge was too Little Egg Harbor to a, point on the most 
much in debt to come, and made an assign- northerly branch of the Delaware River, 
ment for the benefit of his creditors. The in lat. 41 0 40' N.; and west Jersey, com- 
greater part of his right and title in New prehending all the rest of the province 
Jersey fell into the hands of Penn, Gawen originally granted by the Duke of York. 
Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas. The matter East Jersey was the property of Sir 
was now complicated. Berkeley had dis- George Carteret; west Jersey passed into 
posed of his undivided half of the colony. the hands of the associates of the Society 
F'inally, on July 1, 1676 (0. S.), after of Friends. 'Vest Jersey was now divided 
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into 100 parts, the proprietors setting aside 
ten for Eenwick, who had made the first 
settlement, at Salem, on the Delaware, 
and arranging to (lÌspo:;e of the remainder 
for the benefit of Billinge's creditors. 
Meanwhile, a large immigration of 
Quakers from England had occurred, and 
these settled below the Raritan, under a 
liberal government. Andros required 
them to acknowledge his authority as the 
rfpresentative of the duke, but they re- 
fused, because the territory had paRsed 
out of the possession of James. The case 
was referred to Sir \Villiam Jones, the 
eminent jurist and Oriental scholar, who 
decided in fa VOl' of the colonists. The 
first popular Assembly in west Jersey met 
at Salem in Konmber, IG81, and adopted 
a code of laws for the government of the 
pEOple. I,a te in I Gi9 Carteret died; and 
in IG8
 "ïlliam Penn and others bought 
from his heirs east Jerse.y, and appoint- 
ed Robert Barclay governor. He was a 
young Scotch Quaker and one of the pur- 
chasers, who afterwards became one of 
the most eminent writers of that denomi- 
na tion. Quakers from England and Scot- 
land and others from Long Island flocked 
into east Jersey, but they were compelled 
to endure the tyranny of Andros until 
J3mps was drin'n from his throne and the 
viceroy from 
\merica. when east and west 
Jersey were left without a regular civil 
governnwnt. and so remained several 
J'pars. Finally. wearied with contentions 
and ;;;ubjl'ded to losses, the proprietors 
surrendpred the domain of the Jerseys 
to the crown (1702), and the dissolute 
Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Cornbury), gov- 
ernor of K nv York. ruled over the prov- 
ince. Politicall
', the people were made 
slaves. It remainpd a dependpncy of New 
York until li3R, when it was made an in- 
depentlent colony, and so remained until 
the Revolutionary \Yar. Lewis Morris, 
who was the chief-justice of New Jprspy, 
was commissioned its governor. and was 
the first who ruled over the free colony 
(spe )rORRI
. LEWIS). "Illiam Frank1in. 
son of Benjamin Eranklin. was the last of 
the royal governors of X ew .J prsey (see 
FRANKLIN, \YILLIA ,.). 
\ conditional State 
constitution was adopted in the Provincial 
Congress at Rur1ington, .July 2, liiG, and 
a Rtate government was organized WitJl 
\Yi1liam Li\"ingston as governor. 
n.-2B 


NEW JERSEY, STATE OF 


After the battle of Princeton and the 
rf'treat of the British to Xew Brunswick, 
detachments of American militia were 
very active in the JerseJ's. Four days 
after that event nearly fifty Waldeckers 
(Germans) were killed, wounded, or made 
prisoners at Springfield. General 
Iax- 
well surprised Elizabethtown and took 
nearly 100 prisoners. General Dickinson, 
with 400 Kew Jersey militia and fifty 
Pennsylvania riflemen, crossed Millstone 
TIiver near Somerset Court-house (June 
20, 1777), and attacked a large British 
foraging party, nine of whom were taken 
prisoners; the rest escaped, but forty 
wagons, with much booty, fell into the 
general's hands. About a month later, 
Colonel Kelson, of New Brunswick, with 
a detachment of 150 militiamen, surprised 
and captured at Lawrence's Xeck a major 
and fift:r-nine prh-ates of a Tory corps in 
the pay of the British. 
The national Constitution was adopted 
by unanimous vote in December, Iï87, and 
the State capital was established at Tren- 
ton in Iï90. The present constitution was 
ratified Aug. 13, 1844, and has been 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


amended several times since. During the 
Civil \Yar Xew .Jersey furnished the Na- 
tional army with in,5}] troops. In IS70 
the legblature refuspd to ratify the 
Fifteenth _-\mendment to the Constitution, 
claiming for each State the right to reg- 
ulate its own suffrage laws. Population 
in I RflO. l.-t-H,!)

; in I flOO. I,S83.G6f1. See 
r'UTED ST.\TE
, XEW JERSEY, in yol. ix. 
385 
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ipter Minuit, I(overnor of New Netherland.. ..!IIIoumøa office.... 1624 
.Vouter Van Twiller, It u .... 163:1 
.Villiam Keirt, .... 163
 
lohn Printz, I{overuorof New S..eden ........ .... 1642 
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!:!lmund Andros, under Duke of york......... .... 11\74 


EAST JERSEY. WEST JERSEY. 
Philip C..r......eL ............. 11\76 Board of Conuni..ionerB.... 11\
t\ 
Robert Barch.y..... ""'" 11\82 Edw..rd Hillin
e........... 11\19 
rhomas Rud>'ard, dppnty... .. Samnel Jenningo, deputy... .. 
3&Wen Lawrie, U. .. 1 t1S3 Thomas OH ve, u'.. .... ] t)"'ì-l 
Lord Neill Campbell," p' 11\
6 John Skeine, .. ... 11\'5 
!i.ndrew HRmilton, " .u IÔl-:7 Daniel COI6....... ............ J6
1 
Edmund Audro. ........ ... 16'" Edward Hunloke, deputy... 1690 
John Tatham....__......... 1690 WeBt Jer.ey Proprietors ... 1691 
Gol. Joseph Dudley......... 1691 Andrew Hamilton.......... 1692 
Andrew H..milton .......... J692 Jeremiah Ba.se............. 1t;97 
Jeremiah B....o.............. 169
 Andrew Hamilton.__....... 1699 
Andrew Bo...ne, deputy..... 1699 
Andrew Hamilton........... u 


ROYAL GO\'ERNORS. 


:s sme. 


eXITED STATES SEXATORS. 


Jonathan Ehn.'r......... 
\\" iIliam Pattet Si>n. ... . . . 
Philemon Dicb.en;on..... 
John Rutherford......... 
Frederick Frelinghuysen. 
Richard Stock tun. ....... 
:Franklin Davenport..... . 
James Schurernan....... 
Aaron Ogden............ 
Jonathan Dayton........ 
John Condit............. 
Aaron Kitchel........... 
,Tohn Lambert........... 
James J. \.."Hson......... 
lIIahlon Dickerson....... 
Samuel L. Southard...... 
Joseph McIlvaine........ 
Ephraim Bateman. ..... 
Theudore Frelinghuysen.. 
Samuel L. Southard...... 
Harrett D. Wall.......... 
William L. Dayton...... . 
.Tacob W. Miller.......... 
Robert F. Stockton...... 
John R. Thomson........ 
Willi,un Wri!!ht......... 
John C. Ten Eyck........ 
Richard S. Field..... '" 
John W. Wall ...... .... 
William Wright.......... 
Fred'k T. Frelinghuysen.. 
John P. Stockton........ 
Alexander G. Cattell..... 
John 1'. Stocklon........ 
Fred'k T. Frelinghu}'scn.. 
Theodore F. Ranrtolph... 
.John R. IIIcPhersun. . . ... 
William J. 
ewell... _ . .. . 
Rufus Blodgett. ... . .. . .. . 
James Smith, Jr. . . . . . . . . 
,VilIiam J. SewelL..... .. 
John Kean. .. . . . . . . .. . . . 
John F. Dryden.... .... 


No. of Congre... 


Term. 


A..nmeo 
office. 
Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury. .................. 1702 
Lord Lovelace.... .. .. . .. .,. ... . . .. ............. 170M 
Richard Ingoldsby. lieutenant-governor.... ... .... 1709 
Robert Hunter .................................. 1710 
William Burnett................................. 1720 
.Tohn Montgomery........ ................ ..... 17:28 
Lewis Morris. president of council. . ... . .. . ..., . .. 17:n 
William Crosby.................................. 17:}:! 
John Anderson, president of council. . .... '" .. 173û 
John Hamilton. president of council. ....... . . : . . . 
Lewis 
Iorris ................................... 17:18 
John Hamilton, president........................ 1746 
John Reading, president.... . . .... .. . .. . .. .. . . ... u 
Jonathan Belcher................................ 1747 
John Reading, president...... .... ... .... ........ 1757 
Francis Bernard..................... ........... 17:'8 
Thomas Boone. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . .. . .. 1760 
.Josiah Hardy.................................... 1761 
William Franklin........ ...... " .. . ... .. . . . ..... 17ð3 
STATE GOVERSORS. Assum.. 
office. 
William Livingston.............................. 1776 
William Palterson............................... 1790 
Richard HowelL................................. 1794 
Joseph Bloomfield............................... 1HOl 
John Lambert, acting............................ 1802 
Joseph Bloomfield........ ......................1;;03 New Lights. \\'hitefield appeared as a 
Aaron Ogden.................................... IH12 
William S. Pennington........................... 1H13 remarkable evangelist and revivalist in 
ahlon Dickerson............................... 1915 1\ew England (1ï40) just after a religious 
Isaac H. Williamson............................. 1f117 
Peter D. Vroom...... ........................... H!29 rf'action had begun in favor of the oM. 
P'muel Lewis Southard.......................... 1H32 rigid dogmas of the 
ole 1 ight of tIll' 
Elia<; P. Seelpy . .... ... . ... .... .. ... .. .... .... . .. 1833 . 
Pet D. Vroom..................... ............. sanctIfied to obtain salvation by faith 
Philemon Dickerson....... ..................... 1836. alone. "'hitefield held similar views. The 
William Pennington............................. 1837 reactionists were led b y Jonathan Ed- 
Daniel Haines................ _.................. 1843 
Charles C. Stratton.... ................. ........ 1844 wards, the eminent metaphysician. A 
Daniel Haines................................... 1948 wonderful and wides p read" revival" en- 
George F. Fort........ .' .. . . . .. . .. ..... . . ." . ... 1851 
Hortman M. Price.... .._......................... 1854 sued, in which many extravagances ap- 
William A. Newell............................... 1857 P eared-outcries, contortions of the face 
Ch rles S. Olden................................. 1860 
Joel Parker ..................................... 1863 and limbs, etc.--whieh many regarded as 
lIIarcus L. Ward................................. 1866 the visible evidenf'es of the workings of 
Theedore F. Randolph........................... 1H69 
Joel Parker..................................... 1872 divine grace. The revivalists, like most 
Joseph D. Bedle................................. 1875 earnest reformers, were aggressive and 
George B. McClellan............................. 1H78 
George C. I,udlow ............................... 1881 censorious, lashing without mercy men in 
Leon Abbett..................................... 1884 hi g h P laces in the Church. They preached 
Robert S. Green................................. 181\7 
Leon Abbett..................................... 1890 and exhorted wherever they pleased, with.. 
George
 Werts................................. 1893 out t.he lpave of ministers of the parishes, 
John W. GrIggs.................................. 1896 
David O. Watkins..........................Feb. 1, 1898 and some of the latter were alarmed at 
f.
:

1i
1<r.y
I:
h
::::::::::.:::::::::::::::::: l
õ
 this invasion of their vested rights. The 
Eùwarù S. Stokes............................... 1905 Conarco'atiollal establishment of New Eng
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NEW LIGHTS-NEW LONDON 


land was shaken by a violent internal con- 
troversy between the revivalists, who were 
called "New Lights," and the friends of 
the old order of things. There was wide- 
spread disorder, uncharitableness, and in- 
decorum resulting from the labors of the 
" X ew Lights," and some of the leading 
clergymen condemned the movement in 
unsparing terms; while fifty-nine minis- 
ters in 
Iassachusetts alone eÅpressed 
their satisfaction at "the happy and re- 
markable revival of religion in Illany parts 
of the land through an UnCOIllIII.Oll divine 
influence." 
The controversy raged with special 
violence in Connecticut, and a law was en- 
acted in Ii 42 to restrain the revivalists, 
which provided that any settled minister 
in that colony who should preach in any 
parish without express inYitation should 
lose all legal right to recover his salary 
in his own parish; and if any caIllC from 
other colonies they were to be arrested as 
"vagrants." After a violent controversy 
of nine or ten years the law was omitted 
in a new edition of the laws of Connecti- 
cut, though not repealed. This was the 
beginning of organized revivals of re- 
ligion, which have prevailed ever since. 
Among its fruits were vigorous 
attempts at the conversion of the 
Indians. David Brainerd, one of 
the "New Lights," expelled from 
Yale College for having spoken of 
a tutor as "destitute of religion." 
devoted himself to this service, first 
among the Indians on the frontiers 
of 
Iassachusetts and Kf'W YOl"k, 
and then among the Delawares of 
New Jerse.y. Edwards, who had 
been dismissed from his church at 
Korthampton, became preacher. to 
the Indians at Stockhridge: and 
Eleamr \Yheelock, a "Kew Light " 
minister at Lebanon, Conn., estah- 
Jisbed in that town an Indian mis- 
sionary school. 
This great revival had a powcr- 
ful effect on the politif'al aspect of 
t he colonies h.\' t Jw a I most total 
abandonment of tIle theocratiC' idea of a After the war, a ('ommitt('e was appointed 
C'hri
tian f'ommonwealth, in which en'IT b.v the If'gislatlIre of ('omw\.t if'ut to make 
01 her intC'rest must be made Rubservient t
 an estimate of the ,aluf' of property de- 
unity of faith and worship. the State be- stroyed hy the British on the coast of that 
ing held responsihle to God for the salva- State: and in 1jn3 the General Assemhly 
t
on nf the souls intrusted to its charge. granted 500,000 acres of land lying within 
387 


The revivalists put forth the notion of 
individual salvation, leaving politics to 
worldly men or the providence of God, ami 
making prominent the idea not to save the 
commonwealth, but themselves. It was a 
quiet but effectual separation of Church 
and State. Thenceforth theology held very 
little prominence in the jurisprudence of 
the colonies. See NEW EXGLAl'ID THEOL- 
OGY; \YHITEFIELD, GEORGE. 
New London. On Sept. 6, 1781, Bene- 
dict Arnold, with Colonel Ep'e, of the 
British army, led a motley force of British 
and German regulars ami American Tories 
to destroy K ew London, Conn. The object 
of this raid on the New England coast was 
to call back the troops under \" ashington, 
then on their campaign against Cornwal- 
lis in Virginia. The inmders landed below 
Xew London, and, first applying the torch 
to stores on the wharves, finally laid al- 
most thc whole town in ashes, with several 
vessels. Fifteen vessels, with effects of 
the fleeing inhahitants,' escaped up the 
river. The property destroyed was valued 
at $486,000. It is said that Arnold stood 
in the bclfry of a church almost in sight 
of his birthplace and saw the burning of 
the town with the coolness of a Nero. 
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NEW MADRID 


the 'Yestern Reserve in Ohio for the bene- 
fit of the sufferers by these conflagrations. 
The region was called the Fire Lands. 
In June, 1813, Sir Thomas Hardy, with 
v small squadron, blockaded the harbor 
of New London. It continued full twenty 
months, and \Vas raised only by the proc- 


above it, almost 1,000 miles above New 
Orleans by the river channel, constituted 
the key to the navigation of the lower 
Mississippi, in the early part of the Civil 
'Yar, and consequently. were of great im- 
portance to the large commercial city tow- 
ards its mouth. To this place Confeder- 
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l'EW LO:SOOS IS 1813. 


lamation of peace early in IRI5. The more ate General Polk transferred what he could 
aged inhabitants, who remembered Arnolll's of munitions of war wlwn he f'vacuated 
incendiary visit in 17RI, apprC'hended a Columbus. Gen. Jeff. 1\1. Thompson was 
repetition of the tragedies of that terrible in command at Fort Madrid of a consider- 
day; but 
ir Thomas was a humane man, able force and a strong fortification calh>rl 
and never pennitte(l any unnecessary exe- Fort Thompson. "'hen the garrison thel'e 
cution of th(' atrocious orders of his su- was reinforced from Columbus, ît was put 
periors to ravage the New England coasts. under the command of General McCown. 
His successor, _-\.dmiral Hotham, was like 
\gainst this post General Halleck de- 
him; and so much was the latter respect- spatched Gen. John Pope and a consid('r- 
ed, that, when peace came and the vil- able hody of troops, chieHy from Ohio 
lage of 
ew London was illuminated and and Illinois. He departed from 
t. Loui:-; 
a ball hf'ld in the court-house. the admiral (Feb. 22, IR()2) on transports, and lanl!t.d 
came on shore from his ship .'-:uperb, first at Commercp. Mo., and marched 
mingled freE'ly with the pE'ople, and had thence to New Madrid, encountering a 
a sort of public rE'ception at tlw hall. small force under General Thompson 
Sevcral other British officers were pres- on the way, and capturing from him 
ent, and the guests were receh-ed by Com- three pieces of artillery. He reached 
modore Decatur, whose vessels had been the vicinity of New Madrid on March 
blockaded in the Thames. 3, found the post strongly garrisoned, 
New Madrid, RIEGE OF. New Madrid, and a flotilla undE'r ('APT. GEORGE N. ROL- 
on the Missouri sidE' of the Mississippi. LINS (q. l'.) in the river. HE' encamp- 
and Island Numbf'r Ten, about 10 miles ed out of reach of the great guns, and 
388 
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sent to Cairo for heavy cannon. When land. CABEZA DE Y ACA (q. v.) with the 
these arrived there were 9,000 infantry, r{'mnant of Kal'vaez's expedi.tion, pene- 
besides artillery, within the works at Xew hated Xew ::\Iexico before 1537, and made 
Madrid, and three gunboats added to the a report of the country to the viceroy of 
flotilla. On the lUorning after the arrival ::\Iexico. In 1530 :Marco de Niça visited 
of his foUl" siege-guns Pope had them in the country, and so did CORO
ADO (q. v.) 
position, and opened fire on the works the next year, and a glowing account 
and tbe flotilla. These were vigorously of it was given by Castaneda, the his- 
replied to, and a fierce artillery duel was torian of the expedition. Others followed, 
kept up throughout the day, the Kationals and about 1381 Augustin Ruyz, a Fran- 
at the same time extending their trenches ciscan missionary, entered the country and 
so as to reach the river-bank that night. was killed by the natives. Don Antonio 
At the same time General Paine was as- Espejo, with a force, went there soon af- 
sailing the Confederates on th
ir right t('rwards (1595-99) to protect missions, 
flank. Their pickets were driven in, and and the viceroy of l\Ie..-:ico sent his repre- 
t11at nigbt the Confederate forc('s at Kew sentative to take formal possession of the 
l\Iarlrid, on land and water, were in a country in the name of Spain, and to es- 
perilous position. Their commanders per- tablish missions, settlements, and forts 
ceived tbis, and at about midnight, dur- there. The pueblo, or village, Indians 
ing a furious thunder-storm, tIley stealtllÌly were readily made converts by the mis- 
evacuated the post and fied to hlanJ sionaries. 
Iany successful stations were 
Number Ten, leaving eYerything behiw:l established, and mines were opened and 
them. Their suppers amI lighted candlps worked, but the enslaven.lent of the Ind- 
were in their tents. The original inhab- ians by the Spaniards caused discontent 
itants had also fled, and the houses had and insecurity. Finally the Indians 
evidently been plundered by the Confeder- drove out their oppressors ( 1680), and 
ate occupants. The loss 'of the Confeder- reconred the whole country as far south 
ates in this siege is not known; that of the as "EI Paso del Norte. The Spaniards 
Nationalswas fifty-one killed and wounded. rega.ined possession of the country in 
New Mexico, TERRITORY OF, was alUong WOS, and the province remained a part 
the earlier of the interior portions of of Mexico until 1810, when its capita} 
North America visited by the Spaniards. (Santa Fé) was captured by United 
Those adventurous spirits explored por- States troops under GE
. STEPHEN 'V. 
tions of it about 100 J'ears before the Pi!- KEARNY (q. '1-'.), who soon conquered the 
grims landed on the shores of New Eng- whole territory. In 1848 New Mexico 
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NEW MEXICO-NEW NETHERLAND 


was ceded to the United States by trea- 
ty: and by act of Congress, Sept. Ð, 1830, 
a territorial government was urganized 
there. The region ::>outh of the Hila was 
obtained by purchase in 1853, and wa
 
annexed to New Mexico by Congre
s. Aug. 
4, 1854. The territory then contained the 
whole of Arizona an:} a portion of ('01- 
orado and Nevada. Attempts }lave bee11 
made to create New Mexico a State, but 
without succe
8. Its capital is Santa Fé un 
the Santa Fí' River, about 20 miles above 
its confluence with the Rio Grande, popula- 
tion in 1890, I53,5Ð3, in lÐOO, 195,310. 
Secretary Floyd sent Colonel Loring, of 
North Carolina, and Colonel Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, into New l\[exico, about a 
year before the Civil War broke out, to 
influence the patriotism of the 1,200 Unit- 
ed States troops stationed there. They 
did not succeed; and, exciting the indig- 
nation of these troops hy their proposi- 
tions, they were compelled to flee from 
their wrath in July, I8Gl. At Fort Fill- 
more, near the Texas burder, they found 
the officers in s
'mpathy with them. :Maj. 
Isaac Lynde, of Vermont, their command- 
er, professed to be loyal, but in July. while 
leading about 500 of his troops towards 
the village of l\Iesilla, he fell in with a 
ff'W Te-xan COllfellerateH, and, after a light 
skirmish, fell back to the fOl"t. IIe was 
ordered by his superiors to take his com- 
mand to Albuquerque. His soldiers were 
allowed to drink whiskey freely on the 
way, and when they had gone 10 miles on 
tllf' road a large portion of them were in- 
tCl-xicated. Then, as if by prpvious ar- 
rangement, a la...gc force of Texans ap- 
p(.ared. The sober' soldiers wanteù to 
fight, but J,ynde, either treacheJ'ou:-;]y or 
through cowardice, ordered them to sur- 
render. His commissary, Captain Plum- 
mer, handed oYer to the leader of the Con- . 
federa te!' $17,000 in government dm fts. 
Thus, at one sweep, nearly one-half of 
the government troops of New Mexico 
were lost to its service. 
Late in I8Gl, GEN. EDWARD R S. CANDY 
(q. v.) was appointed to the command of 
the military department of New :Mexico. 
Civil war was then kindling in that region. 
Around him the loyal people of the Ter- 
ritory gathel"ed; and his regular troops, 
New Me-xican levies, and volunteel's gave 
him sufficient force to me('t any Confed- 
3no 


erates which might be sent against him. 
lIe fought them at Yalvcrde, and wa
 dis- 
comfited; hut there were 
()lIn stH.'h ac- 
l'l'b8iun::> to his ran)..::> that he drove the 
('onfcderates O\er the' mouutains into 
Texas. Sce CAHEZA DE V ACA (The JOltr- 
ur!J lhrou!lh N ClV 111 cxico) J' UNITED 
RTATES, NEW MEXI('O, in \"o\. ix. 


GO\'ER
ORS. 


[A list of the governors ruliug iu 
ew MCXIGO llrevious 
to 1846, with notes, may be found iu Historical Skl'tcltes 
of New 
Iexico, by L. Bradford Priuce. A list of nllmes 
Duly, in The Annual Statistician and Economist, L. P. 
McCarty, 1889, and elsewhere.] 


MILITARY GOVERKORS. 
Gen. Stephen W. Keamy.. assumes office Aug. 22, 1846 
Charles Bent.............. appointed Sept. 22, " 
Donaciano \ïgil..."....... acting Jan. 19, 1847 
Lieut.-Col. J. r.1. Washington appointed ........ 1848 
lIIaj. Jolm .Munroe. . . ..,... .. .... .... 1849 


TERRITORIAL GOYERXORS. 
Jamcs S. Calboun......... assumes office lIIarch 3,1851 
('oJ. Eo V. Sumner......... acting ........ 1852 
.John Greiner................ " 
William Carr Lane. . . .. . . . . appointed . .... .. . 
William S. Messervy..... ..acting 4 months........ 1853 
Havid Meriwether..... . ... appointed " 
W. H. H. Davis............ acting ::::
..:: 1
?7 
Abraham Rencher......... appointed 
Henry Connelly........... " 
W. F. M. Amy............ acting 
Robert B. AIitrhell.... .... app

nled 
William A. Pile............ 
Marsh Giddings. .......... 
William G. Hitl"h.......... [le,ting 
f'amuel B. Axtell.. ....... appe:
lJled 
Lpwis Wallare............. 
Lionel A. Sheldon......... 
Edmund G. Ro!<!';........... 
I.. Bradfurd Prince ....... 
William T. Thorn ton. .. .. .. 
lI1iguel A. Otero........... 


:::: :::: 1861 
........lHG5 
. . . . . ... 181;6 
........lHG9 
.. .... 1H71 
. . .. .... 1875 
.. 


. .. .. ... 11;78 
........IH81 
.... .... ]8H5 
........lHS9 
........ 1H9:1 
........ lR97 


New Netherland. To the Binnenhof, 
at The Hague, }"ppaireù dpputies fWIIl the 
Amstenlmn company of merchants and 
traders to have an andipnce with the 
Rtates-General of Holland, to solicit a 


SEAL OF NEW !n:THERLAXD. 
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charter for the region in America which longed to the English. because it had been 
the discoveries of Henry Hudson had re- discovered by a subject of England, Hud- 
veal<>d to the world. That was in 1614. son. Van Twiller ordered the Orange flag 
The;r sent twelve" high and mighty lords," to be raised over Fort Amsterdam as the 
among them the noble John of Barneveld. best defiance of the intruder. Eelkins as 
The deputies spread a map before them, promptly ran up the English flag above 
told them of the adventures of their agents his vessel (the n T illial1'd, weighed anchor, 
in the rf'gion of the Hudson River. the and sailed up the river. This audacity 
heavy ðpenses they had incurred, and the enraged \
an Twiller. He gathered the 
risks they ran without some legal power pcople, opened a barrel of wine, drank 
to act in defence. Their pra;ycr was heard, glassful after glassful, and cried. "You 
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STATE-H
CSE 1:11 
EW YORK. 


and a charter, bearing date Oct. 11, lG14, whu love the Prince of Orange and me do 
was granted, in which the country was this, and assist me in repelling the insult 
named New N<>therJand. This was before committed by that Englishman." Hav- 
the incorporation of the Dutch 'Vest India ing t.hus unburdened his soul, the governor 
Company. In lG2:3, Xew Xetherland was retired within the fort. l.ater in the day 
made a province or county of Holland, the energetic De Vries dined with the gov- 
and the States-General granted it the ernor, and reproved him for his show of 
armorial distinction of a count. The seal impotence. After a few days of hesitation, 
of Xew Netherland bore as a device a some small craft with some soldiers were 
shield with the figure of a beaver in the sent after Eelkins, and after the lapse of 
centre of it, surmounted by the coronet about a month the nïlliam, was expelled 
of a count, and encircled by the words, from the harbor. 
"Sigillum Xovi Belgii:' The Dutch early took measures to en- 
\n1ile \Youtf'rVan Twiller was governor courage emigration to New Xetherland. 
of ,ew XetherJanrl. .Jacob Eelkins, thE' By a nf'W " Charter of Privileges and Ex- 
Dutch \Yest India Company's fOrIner f'Om- <>mptions," adopted JuJy 1 ï. 16-10. patroon- 
mandant at Fort Orange. entered the ships were limited, for the future, to 4 
mouth of the Hudson in an English vessel miles of frontage on navigable waters, 
(ApriI 18, 1(33). and avowf'ò his det<>r- with a depth of 8 miles: and e\Tery person 
mination to as(,f'nd the rinr and trade transporting himself anù five others to 
with the Indians. Hc was in tlJf' English the colony was allowed 200 acres of land; 
Eer\"Ïce, and claimed that the country be- and such villages and towns as might he 
391 
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formed were to have magistrates of their 
own choosing. A proclamation was issued 
offering free-trade to New Netherland (in 
the ships of the West India Company) 
and transportation thither to all who wish- 
ed to go; and emigrants were offered lands, 
houses, cattle, and farming tools at a very 
moderate annual rent, and a supply of 
clothes and provisions on credit. At that 
time, of the ten large patroonships origi- 
nally established, only Uensselaerswick re- 
mained. Immigrants, composed chiefly of 
persecuted persons or indentured servants 
who had sened out their time, flocked into 
New Netherland, where they might enjoy 
freedom such as existed in Holland. They 
came from New England and Virginia, 
and very soon there was a considerable 
English element in society in New Nether- 
land. 
The first address of the people of New 


Netherland to the authorities in Holland 
was in October and November, lG43. The 
savage conduct of Gov. WILLIAM KIEFT (q. 
v.) towards the surrounding Indians had 
brought the Dutch colo
y into great dis- 
tress because of the hostilities of the bar- 
barians. Kieft, in the extremity of per- 
ple1\.ity, had called the people together 
to consult upon the crisis, and begged 
them to choose a new popular cuuncil. 
They chose eight energetic citizens, who 
seized the reins of government and pre- 
pared for defence. On Oct. 24 they ad- 
dressed to the College of XIX. at Am- 
sterdam. and on Ko\'". 3. to the States- 
General, statements of the sad condition of 
the colony caubed by Kieft's bad conduct. 
Two letters were abo sent directly by 
citizens of New Amsterdam, written in 
simple but eloquent language. In these 
letters the Eight :Men drew a pitiable pict- 


..."...- 
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.
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MAP OF NEW Nt.THERLAND, WITH A VIEW OF NEW A\JSTERDA:II (SOW NEW YORK), A.D. 1656, 
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ure of their sufferings-women and chil- opinions of the clergy. The latter thought 
dren starving; their homes deiStro)'ed; the they saw plain evidence of "an execrable 
people skulking around the fort at :Man- plot tending to the destruction of many 
I
attan, where they were "not one hour dear saints of God," but were opposed to 
safe." They prayed for aiisistance to save going to war. Other ministers urged war, 
them from" the cruel heathens:' The win- and so did a majority of the commission- 
tel' that followed was a terrible one in ers, but the General Court denied the 
Xew Xetherland. A second appeal from power to make" offensive war" without 
the Council of Eight Men at :Manhattan unanimous consent. :Meanwhile C'onnecti- 
to the College of XIX., in October, 1644, cut and New Hann, bent on war, united 
reached that body while it was consider- in a solicitation to Cromwell to fit out 
ing the first address. The second gave an expedition to conquer New Netherland, 
a bolder and more definite statement of and the towns of Stamford and Fairfield, 
the grievances of the colonists, and more on the Dutch frontier, attempted to raise 
specific charges against the governor, to volunteers to make war against the Dutch 
whose acts all their troubles were attrib- on their own account. At another meeting 
uted. They asked for his }"ecall. The (September, 1653) the commissioners, be- 
States-General had already peremptorily lieving they were" called by God to make 
ordered the \Yest Indian Company to take present war on Ninegret," ordered 250 men 
measures to relieve the people, but the to be raised for that purpose. The 
Iassa- 
corporation was bankrupt and powerless. chusetts court again interfered, and pre- 
The immediate purpose of the Eight 
Ien vented war. Cromwell, howe\"er, sent 
was gained, for Kieft was ordered to Hol- three ships and a few troops to attack 
land. and Lubbertus Yan Dincklagen, the New Netherland, but before they reached 
former sheriff, was appointed provisional _\merica the war with Holland was over, 
governor, until the commission of Peter and the expedition, under .John Leverett 
Stuyvesant was issued in :May. I fi-t;;. and Robert Sedgwick, proceeded to capture 
Uncas, the ::\Iohegan sachem. always bcnt ACADIA (q. v.) from La Tour, who laid 
on mischief, spread a report, in the spring claim to it because of a grant made to 
of 1653, that Ninegret, a Niantic sachem, his father by Sir William Alexander. 
uncle of ::\Iiantonomoh, had visited N"ew Late in August, 1664, a land and naval 
Amsterdam durin
 the preceding wint
r, armament, commanded by CoI. Richard 
and had arranged with the Dutch gov- N"icolls, anchored in Kew Utrecht Bay, 
ernor (Stuyvesant) a plot for a general just inside of the present Coney Island. 
insurrection of the natives and the mur- There N"icolls was joined by Governor 
del' of the Xew England settlers. The \Yinthrop, of Connecticut, several mag- 
story caused such alarm (England had istrates of that colony, and two leading 
just declared war against Holland) that men from Boston. Governor Stuyvesant 
the commissioners of the New England was at Fort Orange (Albany) when news 
('onfederacy assembled in special session of this armament reached him. He hast- 
at Roston in )Iay. They sent mess<,ngers ened back to New Amsterdam, and on 
to Xinegrf't and Pf'ssaf'us to inquire into Aug. 30, :Kicolls sent to the gm'ernor a 
thE' matter. and envoys and a lettf\r to summons to surrender the fort and city. 
Oovernor Stu:n"esant. They also ordered He also s<,nt a proclamation to the cit- 
500 men to he raised, to be ready in caSf\ izens, promising perfect security of person 
"God called the colonif\ts to war." The and property to all who should quietly 
sachems totalJy denied any knowledge submit to English rule. Stuyvesant as- 
of such a plot, and Stuyw>sant indi
ant- sembled his council and the magistrates 
ly repelled en-n a suspicion. and sent at the fort for consultation. The people, 
back a declaration of the grievancf\s of smarting umler Stuywsant's iron rule, 
the Dutch. These denials were rphutted panted for English liberty, and were luke- 
by the testimony of English and Indian warm, to say the least. The council and 
maJcontents in New Amsterdam. On the magistrates favored submission without 
report of the envoys, the commiRsioners at resistance. The governor, true to his 
Boston det<,rmined on war; but the Gen- superiors and his convictions of duty, 
eral Court of Massachusetts desired tl)(' would not listen to such a proposition, 
3ü3 
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STUYVESANT TEARING UP THE LETTER DEMANDI
G THE SURRE
DER OF 
EW AMSTERDA3I. 


nor allow the people to see Nicoll's proc- the letter to his council and the assemhled 
lamation. Two days afterwards the mag- magistrates. "Read it to the people and 
istrates eXplained to thf' p<'Ople. the f\itua- get tlwir mind." tlwy said. The governor 
tion of affairs. Tlwy demanded a sight of stoutly r('fusf'd: his ('oun('iI and the 
the proclamation; it was refused. They magistrates as stoutly insistf'J that h(' 
were on the verge of op('n immrreetion, should do 
o. whf'n t}w ('nraged governor, 
when OOYf'rnor Winthrop, with whom who had fairly earned the title of " Pf'tf'r 
StuJ,'esant was on frif'ndly terms, came the Hf'ad<;t.rong." in a towering passion, 
from Rico]]s with a If'tter df'manding a tore the letter in pieces. Ueal"ing of this, 
surrender. Thf' two governors met at the a large numh('r of the people hastf'ned to 
gate of the fort. On reading the letter, the ,.,tate-11Oust, and s(>nt in a deputation 
Stuyvesant promptly refused. He read to demand the letter. Stuyvesant stormed. 
391 
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The deputies were inflexible, and a fair 
copy was maòe from the pieces and read 
to the inhabitants. The population of 
New Ânu;terdam did not f\x('ced 1,300 
bouls, and nut more tJmn 200 were capable 
of bearing arm
. Nil'olls sent another 
mes
3.ge to the governor. sa,ring, "T 
hall 
come for .}'ollr anSWf'r to-morrow with 
ships and soldiers." 
tu.}'n'sant was un- 
moved. And when mCll, \\ omen, and chil- 
dren, and eycn his beloved son, Balthazar, 
entreated him to surrender, that the lives 
and property of the citizens mig}Jt be 
spared, he said, .. I had much rather be 
carried out dead." At length, when mag- 
istrates, clergy, and the principal citizens 
entreated him, the proud soldier consented 
to capitulate. On Monday morning, Sept. 


S (:N". S.), he led his troops from the fort 
to a ship on which they were embarked for 
Holland; and an hour afterwa rds the 
royal flag of England was floating over 
Fort Amsterdam, the name of which was 
ehanged to Fort .Tames, in honor of the 
Duke of York. The remainder of New 
Netherland 
oon passed into the possession 
of tJ)f' Engli!-.h. 
Charles II. 
ranted the province of 
New Netherland to his brother James, 
Duke of York, without competent au- 
thority, and, haying the power, the duke 
took possession by an armed force in 1664, 
and }"uled it by governors appointed by 
himself. The name of the province was 
changed to New York. In IGï3, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch were again at war. A 


SURRENDER OF FORT AMSTERD.A.U, 
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Dutch squadron, after capturing many sultation for several days, it was agreed 
English trading vessels returning from to leave the matter to arbitrators. The 
Yirginia, appeared before New York. The commissioner chose Simon Bradstreet, of 
governor, Francis Lovelace, was absent l\Iassachusetts, and Thomas Prince, of 
in Connecticut, and CoI. John Manning Plymouth; Stuyvesant cHose Thomas Wil- 
was in command of the renamed Fort lett and George Baxter, both English- 
James. English despotism had weakened men. It was agreed that on Long Isl- 
the allegiance of the inhabitants of the and a line should be drawn from the west- 
city, who were mostly Dutch, and who ernmost part of Oyster Bay straight 
found that their expectations of enjoying to the sea; the easterly part to belong 
"English liberty" were not gratified. to the English, the remainder to the 
When they demanded of the governor more Dutch. On the mainland It line should 
liberty and less taxation, he had unwisely begin at the west side of Greenwich Bay, 
declared, in a passion, that they should about 4 miles from Stamford, and run 
have" liberty for no thought but how to northerly 20 miles; and beyond that dis- 
pay their taxes." This was resented; and tance, as it should be agreed by the two 
when the Dutch squadron came (July governments of the Dutch and New Haven, 
30, IG73), nearly all the Hollanders in provided that line should not come within 
the city regarded their countrymen as 10 miles of the Hudson Rker. It was 
liberators. The city was virtually re- also agreed that the Dutch should not 
conquered when the summons to surrender build a house within 6 miles of the divid- 
was made. When Manning beat the drums ing line. In 1659 a deputation arrived at 
for volunteers to defend the town, few New Amsterdam from Maryland to pre- 
came, and those not as friends, for they sent the claim of J
ord Baltimore to the 
spiked the cannon in front of the state- whole territory of the South River, or 
house. l\Ianning sent a messenger for Delaware, to lat. 40 0 N. The Dutch re- 
Lovelace; and when the Dutch ships came sorted to negotiation instead of a hope- 
up and fired broadsides upon the fort, he less open resistance by arms, though the 
returned the fire, and shot the enemy's courageous Stuyvesant was disposed to 
flag-ship "through and through." Then do so. After much discussion the Balti- 
600 soldiers landed on the shores of the more patent was shown to the commission- 
Hudson above the town, where they were ers, in which was a clause limiting the 
joined by 400 Dutch citiEens in arms, who proprietor's grant to lands hitherto un- 
encouraged them to storm the fort. They cultivated and inhahited only by Indians. 
were marching down Broadway for that The Dutch commissioners rested their 
purpose, when they were met by a mes- case on this clause. They argued that 
senger from Manning with a proposition the South Riyer region was distinctly ex- 
to surrender it if his troops might be al- eluded from Lord Baltimore's patent by 
lowed to march out with the honors of its own terms, inasmuch as when the 
war. The proposition was accepted. The grant was made that country had hef'n 
English garrison marched out and the purchased of the Indians by the Dutch 
Dutch troops marched in. The flag sonw time bcfor
. Thf' argument was 
of the Dutch republic waved over Fort unanswcrahle. Hf're the controven.y about 
James, which was now renamed Fort 'ViII- jurisdiction ceased, but the matter was 
iam Hendrick, and the city was called never adjusted between the Dutch and 
New Orange, both in honor of William, English. 
Prince of Orange. The province was On the surrender of New Netherland 
again called New Netherland. to the English (1664) and the change 
For many years there were sharp dis- of its name to New York, the commission- 
putes between New Netherland and its ers to whom the conquest of the Dutch 
colonial neighbors concerning boundary province and the settlement of troubles 
lines. On Sept. 19, 1650, Governor Stuy- in New England had been intrusted, pro- 
vesant arrived at Hartford, and demand- ceeded to define the boundary between 
ed of the commissioner of the Connecti- the colonies of New York and Connecti- 
cut colony a full surrender of the lands cut. It was decided that the boundary 
on the Connecticut River. After a con- should be 20 miles east of the Hudson 
396 
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River and run parallel to it. It was de- General Assembly; that every freeholder 
termined that the line should run N.N.\V. and freeman should be allowed to vote for 
flOm tide-water on the Mamaroneck to representatives without restraint; that no 
the southern limits of Massachusetts; but freeman should suffer but by judgment of 
it was found that this line would cross his peers; that all trials should be by a 
the Hudson in the Highlands and not run jury of twelve men; that no tax should 
parallel with it- 
certainly not 20 
miles east of it. 
The commissioners 
reversed their de- 
CISIOn, and the 
eontroversy was 
renewed. In 1683 
another boundary 
commis!"ion was 
appointed. It was 
finall
T agreed to 
allow X ew York 
the whole of Long 
Island and all the 
islands in the 
Sound to within a 
few rod", of the 
Connectieut shore, 
and Conneetieut to 
('"'{tend her boun- 
daries west along 
the S0und to a 
point within about 
15 miles of the Hudson, the strip ex- be a"sessed, on any pretence whatever, but 
tending an average of about 8 miles by the consent of the Assembly; that no 
north of the Sound; New York to re- seaman or soldier should be quartered on 
ceive a compensation in the nortlJ by the the inhabitants against their will; that 
surrender of a narrow tract of HI,- no martial law should exist: and that no 
4-1:0 acres, called "The Ohlong," by Con- person possessing faith in God by Jesus 
necticut. The lines were establi",lH'd in Christ should at anJT time be anywise dis- 
1i31; but the exact line remaining a quieted or questioned for any difference 
subject of dii"pute, commissioners were ap- of opinion. Two years afterwards the 
IJointed in 1836 to fix it, but they failed duke succeeded to the throne as James II., 
to agree. when he at once struck a severe blow at 
In 1683, when Thomas Donga.n was this fabric of liberty. James as king 
made governor, the people asked for more broke the promises of James as duke. He 
political privileges, and the duke instruct- had become an avowed Roman Catholic, 
ed him to eall a reprei"entative assembly. and determined to fill all offices in his 
It met in the fort at Xew York on Oct. realm with men of that creed. He levied 
lï, lô83, and sat three weeks, passing direct ta"'{es on Kew York without the 
fourteen acts, all of which were approved consent of the people, forbade the intro- 
hy the governor. The first act was en- duction of printing. and otherwise estab- 
titled "The Charter of Liherties anrl lii"hed tyranny (see DOXGAN, TumIAs). 
Franchises granted by his Ro
val Highness lie refui"ed to confirm the charter of lü83, 
to the Inhabitants of Xew York and its but he dared not attempt to suppress the 
DepEndencies." The duke approyed the General Assembly, the first truly repre- 
act. It declared that supreme legislative sentative government established in Kew 
power shouJrl foreyer he and reside in the York. See KEW YORK; KEW YORK, STATE 
governor, council, and people, met in QIi'. 
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of the vast Mexican domain to consider 
their total want of commerce, the extor- 
tions of their governors, and the few of- 
fices they were permitted to fill; and thus 
still more hatred of b"panish rule would 
be engendered and the :Mexicans encour- 
aged to throw it off. In view of the ap- 
parent danger of trouble with, if not ab. 
solute loss of, her colonies by Spain, the 
minii"ter (D'Aranda) advised the King to 
reduce the colony of Louisiana. from its 
attitude of independence to submission. 
The King accepted the advice, and, with 
foolish pride, said, ,. The world must see 
that 1, unaided, can crush the audacity 
of sedition." He de::;patclH'd an officer 
(Alexander O'Reilly) in great haste to 
Cuba., with orders to extirpate republican- 
ism at New Orleans. At the close of 
July, 17ôD, O'Reill.r appeared at the Ba- 
lize with a strong force. With preten- 
sions of friendship, promiscs that the peo- 
ple of New Orleans would not be harmed 
wue made and receiv<,d with faith. On 
Aug. 8 the Spanish Rquadron, of twenty- 
four vessels, bearing 3,000 troops, anchor- 
ed in front of New Orleans. and the place 
was takl'n possession of in the name of 
the Spanish monarch. ,yith feignf'd 
kindness of int<,ntions. the 
treacherous O'Rcilly invited 
the people's reprei"f'ntathTes 
and many of the leading in- 
habitants to his house (Aug. 
21), and the former were 
invited to paRs into his pri- 
vate apartulf'nts, where they 
Wl're arrested. "You are 

 ('harg('d with being t]H' 

 chipfs of this revolt," said 
.K
"r

 
..... O"Reil1y;" I arrest you in 
the name of his Catholic 
Majesty." Provisional de- 
crces i"l'ttled the government. 
and on the 2ôth the inhahi- 
tants w('re compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance to t}1{' 
King of Rpain. Twelve of 
the rl'presentatives were se- 
leC'Ì<,d as victims. They werp 
Havana and Porto Rico. Tt was al!:olo de- among tl\(' rid\('st and most influl'ntial 
tl'rmined that Louisiana as a republic ('itiz('ns of Louisiana. Tlwir estates werl' 
would Aoon rival 
pain in wl'aIth and confiscatcd for tlw hcnefit of the om- 
propl'rty; he independent of Europe:m cl'rs who tri('(} tl\('111. Six of them W('1"C 
}lowers; contrast strongly with other sl'nt('nc('(} for six or ten years, or for 
Spanish provinces; cause the inhabitants life, and fiY(' of t1W111- Lafrenil're, his 
3D8 


New Orleans. Governor Bienville pre- 
pa red to found a town on the lower :Mis- 
sissippi in 1718, and sent a party of con- 
victs to clear up a swamp on the site of 
the present city of New Orleans. When 
Cha.l"levoix visited the spot in 1722, the 
germ of the city consisted of a large wood- 
en warehouse, a shed for a church, two 
or three ordinary houses, and a quantity 
of huts built without order. But Bien- 
ville believed that it would one day be- 
come, "perhaps, too, at no dista.nt day, 
an opulent city, the metropolis of a great 
and rich colony," and removed the seat 
of government from Biloxi to New Or- 
leans, Law's RetUers in Arkansas (sf'e 
LAW, JOlIN), finding themselves ahandon- 
ed, went down to New Orleans and re- 
ceived allotments on both sides of the 
river, settled on cottage farms, and raised 
vegetables for the supply of the town and 
soldiers. Tlms the rich tract near New 
Orleans became known as the "German 
Coast." 
After Spain had acquired possession of 
Louisiana by treaty with France (1763), 
the Spanish ('ahinet determined that Lou- 
isiana. must be retained as a part of the 
Spanish dominions, and as a granar.y for 
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young 8011 - in - law Koyan, Caresse, )Iar- 
'luis, and Joseph )Iilhet - were sentenced 
to be hanged, hut, for want of such 
an ex:el:lItioner, were shot on Oct. 
.), 
1 ;69. ViJleré, one of the twelve, did not 
survive the day of his arrest, aud his 
name was declared infamous. "The in- 
:"11lt doue to the Eillg's dignity and au- 
thority in the pro\'ince is repaired," re- 
porteù O'ReiJIy; .. the e
ample now given 
éan never be effaced." So perished the 
first republic established in America. 
In tile lrar of 1812-1.;.-ln 1814, when 
the British had captured the American 
HotilIa on Lake Borgne, there seemed to 


boùy seemed unwilling or unable to com- 
prehend the gravity of the situation, while 
the governor (Claiborne) was all ali\"e 
with patriotic zeal. Even the muskets 
011 hand in the city would have been 
useless but for a timely supply of flints 
furnished by JEAN LAFITTE (q. t'.), the 
Haratarian pirate. The legislaturf' pasðcd 
an act suspending for four mouths the 
payment of all bills and notes; but they 
hesitated to suspend the habeas corpus 
act; when Jackson, under whose com- 
mand Governor Claiborne had placed him- 
self, took th
 responsibility of declaring 
martial law, and al,..,u took such ener- 
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CHAL'\!ETTE'
 PLA-XTATIOY. 


be no obstacle to the seizure of the city getic measures, in defiance of the legislat- 
of 
ew Orleans. Troops for its defence ure, that the city was saved from capture 
were few, and arms fewf'r still. Some and pi11age. This act gave great offence 
months before, Jackc;on had caned for to the civil power (sef' JACK
ON, As- 
a supply of arms for the f;outhwest from DREW). A rumor was set afloat that Jack- 
the arsenal at Pittsburg, but from an un- son, rather than surrender the city to the 
willingness to pay the freight demanded British, intended to lay it in ashes and 
hy the only steamboat then navigating retire up the river. This Tumor caused 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, these movements on the part of the legislature 
means of defence had been shipped in and some of the leading citizens that made 
keel-boats, and did not anive until after Jackson believe that body might intend, 
the fate of the city had bef'n deeided. to save the city, to offer a premature ea- 
Jackson put forth amazing energy. He pitulation. Jaekson direden Claiborne, 
cal1ed for Tennessee and Kentucky volun- in such a case, to arrest the members 
teers, and urged the legislature of Louisi- of the l
gislature. The governor rnisin- 
ana to work energeticany with him. That terpreted the order, and, without waiting 
399 



her, and she blew up. The schooner Lou- 
isiana, Lieutenant Thompson, had come 
down from tlH' city to aid her, and was 
in great peril. She was the only armed 
. vessel belonging 
to the Americans 
in the vicinity of 
New Orleans. By 
great exertions 
she was placeJ 
a t a safe distance 
from the fire of 
the British. 
Pakenham now 
issued orders for 
his whole army, 
8,000 strong, to 
move forward 
and storm the 
American in- 
trenchments. It 
was arranged in 
two columns- 
one command- 
ed by General 
Keane; the other 
by General Gibbs, 
a good sol dier, 
who came with 
Pakenham, and 
Jackson's rict01'Y in 181.q-13.-The bat- was his second in command. Toward" 
tIe at Viller(>'s plantation (Dec. 23, 1814) evening (Dec. 27) they moved forward, 
dispirited the British invaders, and in and encamped on the plantations of Bien- 
this condition Lieut.-Gen. Edward Paken- venu and Cl)ahnette, within a few hundred 
ham, the "hero of Salamanca," and one ;yards of Jackson's intrenchments. Tlwn 
of \Vellington's veteran officers, found they began the construction of batteries 
them on his arrh.al on Christmas Day, near the river, but were continually an- 
with reinforcements, to take chief com- noyed by Hinds's troopers and other active 
mand. He was delighted to find under Americans by quick and sharp attacks on 
his command some of the best of \Vel- their flank and rear. 
Jington's troops that fought on the Span- Jackson was aware of the arrival of 
ish PeninslÌla. He immediately prepared Pakenham, and expected vigorous war- 
to effect the capture of New Orleans and fare from him. He prepared accordingly. 
the suhjugation of Louisiana without de- His headquarters were at the château of 
lay. \Yhile Jackson was casting up in- :M. l\facart(>, a wealthy creole, from the 
trenchments along the line of Rodriguez's halcony of which, with his field-glass, he 
Canal, from the :Mississippi back to an could suney the whole of the operations 
impassable swamp 2 miles away, the Brit- of l1is own and He British army. From 
ish were as busy too. They worked day that mansion he sent numerous and im- 
and night in the erection of a heavy bat- portant orders on that night. He had 
tery that should command the armed caused Chalmette's buildings to be blown 
schooner Carolina, and on the morning up on the approach of the invaders. that 
of Dec. 27 they opened a heavy fire upon the sweep of his own artillery might not 
!If>r from several 12 and 18 pounders. he impeded, and he had called to the 
They also lmrled shot at her, which set line some Louhdana militia from tIle rear. 
her on fire, when her crew abandoned He had also planted some heavy guns, and 
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to know whether suspicions of its inten- 
tions were well founded, he placed a 
military guard at the door of the legis- 
lative hall and broke up the session. 
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before the dawn of the 28th he had 4,000 
men and twenty pieces of artillery to re- 
cei\-e Pakenham, while the Louisiana was 
prepared to greet him with her heavy can- 
non. As soon as a light fog had disap- 
peared on the morning of the 28th, the 
British approached in two columns. Just 
then a band of rough men-Baratarians 
-came down from the city, and were 
placed by .Jackson in command of one of 
the 24-poullders. As a solid column under 
General Keane drew near, they were met 
by a terrible fire of musketry, but they 
bravely advanced until checked by the 
sudden opening of Jackson's heavy guns 
and the batteries of the Louisiana. At 
the same time the British rocketeers were 
busy, but they did very little damage. 
Kpalle's troops endured the tempest that 
was thinning their ranks for a while, when 
they fen back, running pell-mell to the 
shelter of the canal, where they stood 
waist-deep in mud and water. Their bat- 
teries were half destroyed and abandoned, 
and the shattered column was thoroughly 
repulsed and demoralized. 
:Meanwhilp, the other column, under 
Gibbs, was actiwly engaged on the British 
right. They were pressing General Car- 
roll and his Tennesseeans near the swamp 
very severely, when Gibbs, seeing the 
heavy pressure 
on Keane's col- 
umn, ordered his 
troops to their 
assistance. 'Vhen 
it gave way, Pak- 
enham ordered a 
general retrf'at, 
and he retired to 
his headquarters 
at Yilleré's, deep- 
ly mortified at 
this repulse by a 
 " .
 
handful of back- 1[' 
woodsmen, as he 
regarded Jack- 
Ron'R arn
y. In 
this eng-agement, 
prf'liminary to 
thp great battle 
which soon after- 
wards ensued, 
the American
 
lost nine ki1Jed 
and eight wound- 
vI.--2 C 
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cd. The British lost about 150. Pakenham 
called a council of wa.r, when it was re- 
solved to bring forward heavy siege-guns 
from the fleet before making another at- 
tempt to carry Jackson's lines, for the 
experience of the 28th had given Paken- 
ham a test of the temper of his oppo- 
nents. At the same time Jackson was busy 
in strengthening his position at Roù- 
riguez'"} Canal, O\'er which not a British 
soldier lmd yet passed, excepting as a 
prisoner. He placed two 12 - pounùers in 
battery on his left, near the swamp, in 
charge of Gen. Garrigue Flauzac. a French 
volunteer, and a1,,0 a 6 and an 18 pounder 
under Colonel Perry. His intrenchments 
were extended into the swamp to prevent 
a flank movement. On the opposite side 
of the Mississippi there was a similar 
structure; and Commander Patterson, 
pleased with the effects of the guns of 
the Louisiana from the same side, estah- 
lished a battery back of the levee, which 
he armed with heavy guns from the 
schooner. This battery commanded the 
front of Jackson's lines by an enfilading 
fire, and soon compelled the British to 
fall back from Chalmette's. The Tennes- 
see ritIemen were conspicuously active in 
annoying the British sentinels by " hunts," 
as they called little eÅpeditions. 


MACARTÉ'S, JACKSO:-i'S IIEADQ{;ARTERS. 
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The British contcnted themseh-es with 
casting up a strong redouht near the 
t:;wamp, from which the)' opened a vigorous 
fire on Jackson's left (Dcc_ 31). That 
night the whole British ann)' 1ll0\Ted for- 
ward to within a fe\\" hundred yards of the 
American lines, and began throwing up 
intrenchments on whieh to place heavy 
si<:'ge-guns, which had arrived. By day- 
light they had erectl'd three ])alf-moon bat- 
teries within 600 yards of the American 
hreastworks, right, centre, and left. Upon 
these they had mounted thirty pi<:,ces of 
heav
- ordnance, manned by picked gun- 


atarians and the veteran Garrigue. The 
American artillery thundered aU along the 
line. 
Pakenham was amazed. He could not 
conceive where the Americans got their 
guns and gunncrs. The conflict became 
tE:'rrible. Patterson fought the batteries 
on the levpe from the opposite side of the 
river; and an attempt to turn the Ameri- 
can left at the swamp was successfully 
met by Coff<:,e and his rifl<:'lllen, and the 
assailants made to fly in terror. Towards 
noon the fire of the British slackened. 
Their half-moon batteries were crushed, 
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YILLERÉ'S MA XSION. 


ners from the fleet. The works were hid- the batteries on the levee were demolished, 
den by a thick fog on the morning of and the invaders ran helter-skelter to the 
Jan. 1 (1815). When it lifteù, the British ùitch for protection. Under cover of the 
opened a brisk fire, not doubting that in ensuing night, they crawled back to their 
a few minutes the cont<:,mptible defences of camp, dmgging with them a part of their 
the Americans would be !'cattered to the cannon oYer the oozy ground. It was a 
winds. The army was alTayed in battle bitter New Year's Day for the British 
order to }'ush forward and capture the army. They had been without food or 
works and their dpff'nùers. Every moment sleep for sixty hours. There was joy in 
the cannonad<:' and bombardnwnt b<:,came the American camp. It was inereasE:'d 
heavier, and the rocket<:'ers sent showers when Gen. John Adair announced that 
of fi<:,ry missiles npon the Anwricans. more than 2,000 drafted men from Ken- 
Meanwhile, Jackson had opened his heavy tucky, under l\Iaj.-G<:'ll. John Thomas, were 
guns on his assailants. His cannonade near. They arri\Ted at New Orleans on 
was led off by the imperturbable Hum- the morning of the 4th. and 700 of them 
phrey on the left, followed by the Bar- were sent to the front under Adair. 
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Pakenham now conceived the hazardous by blazing rockets. Whole platoons were 
plan of carrying Jackson's lines by storm prostrated, when others instantly filled 
on both sides of the river. Those on the tbeir places; and so, without pause or re- 
rigbt bank were under the command of coil, they pushed towards the weaker left 
General 
\Iorgan. of Jackson's line. By this time all the 
Jackson penetrated Pakenham's design American batteries, including Patterson's 
on the 6th, and he disposed his forc
s ac- across the river, were in full play. 
cordingly. The New Orleans troops and Yet steadily on marched 'Vellington's 
a few others were placed on the right of veterans, stepping firmly over the dead 
the intrenchments, and fully two-thirds bodies of slain comrades, until they had 
of the whole line was covered by the com- reached a. point within 200 yards of the 
mands of Coffee and Carroll. The latter American line, behind which, concealed 
was reinforced on the 7th by 1,000 Ken- from the view of the invaders, lay the 
tuckians, under General Adair, and fifty Tennessee and Kentucky sharp-shooters, 
marines. Coffee, with 500 men, held the four ranks deep. Suddpnly the clear voice 
extreme left of the line, where his men of General Carroll rang out the word, 
were compelled to sleep on floating logs "Fire!" His Tennesseeans instantly 
lashed to the trees. .Jackson's whole force aI'ose, and, taking sure aim, laiù scon's 
on the New Orleans side of the river was of the British soldiery on the ground by 
ahout 5,000 in number. Of these only a terrific storm of bullets. That storm did 
2,200 were at the line, and only 800 of not cease for a moment, for when the 
them were regulars, the rest mostly raw Tennesseeans had fired they fell back, and 
recruits commanded by young officers. His the Kentuckians took their places, and so 
army was formed in two divisions-one, the four ranks in turn participated in the 
on the right, commanded by Colonel Ross; conflict. At the same time, round, grape, 
and the other, on the left, by Generals and chain shot went crashing through the 
Carron and Coffee. Another intrench- British Hne from the several batteries, and 
ment had been thrown up a mile and a it began to waver, when a detachment 
half in the rear of the front, behind which In'ought up the fascines and scaling-Iad- 
the weaker of his forces were stationed. ders, and re\'Î,'ed the hopes of the Briti<:h. 
Jackson also established a third line at l>akcnham was at the head of his troops. 
the lower edge of the city. Addressing a few stirring words to the 
General !\Iorgan, on the opposite siùe of men he was leading forward, his bridle- 
tlIP river, had ROO men, all militia and in- arm was made powerless hy a bullet, and 
differently' armed. On the night of the his horse was shot dead under him. He 
7th, Pakenham sent Lieutenant-Colonel in:'ótant1y mounted another. Several of 
Thornton with a detachnwnt to attack his officers fell one after anotlwr, and the 
:Morgan, and at dawn the nritish, under line broke up into detachments, a gn'ater 
Pakcnham, were seen advancing to at- part of them falling back to the shelter 
taek .Jaekson's Hnes. The hea.vy guns of of tll(> protecting swamp. They were ral- 
one of Jackson's hatteries were opened lied, and rushed forward to carry the 
upon it, and so a terrible battle was be- works in front of Carroll and Coffce. 
gun. The British line, stretching across At that moment, Keane, on the left, 
the plain of C'halmette, was broken into wheeled his column and pushed to the aid 
c0mpanieg, hut steadily advanced, terribly of the right. terribly enfiladed by the 
smitten by a storm that came fmm the 
-\n1Pri('an batteries as they strode across 

\merican battprips, which made fearful the plain. TIIPir pr{'sence encouraged 
lanes through their ranks with round amI tlle hrokpn column on the right, and an 
grape shot. The right of the British, ru!"her] into the heart of the tempest from 
under Gihhs. had ohliqupd towards the Carroll's rifles. f.:-ibbs on the right amI 
swamp. and was thrown into some confu- Pakcnlwm on their lpft. In a few min- 
sion h
y the guns of the 
-\.meri('ans. This utes the right arm of the latter was dis- 
was heightenpd hy the fact that there had abJed by a bullet. Very soon, "hiJe 
neen neglef't in hringing forward fascines shouting huzzas to his troops. there came 
and scaling-ladders. His troops pour"ed a terriblp storm of round and grape shot 
forward in solid column, covered in front that scattered dead men an around him. 
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One of the balls passed through the gen
 next morning (Jan. Ü, 1813) detachments 
eral's thigh, killing his horse under him. from both armies were engagcd in bmying 
Pakenham was caught in the arms of his the dead on the plain. The Kentuckians 
faithful aid, Captain McDougall. He was carried to the British detachment the 
conveyed to the rear in a dying condition, hodies of their slain comrades on the scal- 
and exphed in the arms of l\IcDougall ing-Iadders they had brought. The bodies 
under a live-oak-tree. General Gibbs was of the dead British officers were buried 
also mortally wounded, and died the next on Villeré's plantation, not far from his 
day. Keane, shot in the neck, was com- mansion, and those of Pakenham and sev- 
pelled to leave the field, and the command eral others were plaeed in casks of rum 
devolved on l\Iajor \Vilkinson, the officer and scnt to England. On Jan. 18 a gen- 
of highest grade in the saddle. His dis- era I e-..:change of prisoners took place, and 
comfited troops fell back, and the whole under cover of the next night General 
army fl
d in disorder. Lamùert withdrew all the British from 
\Vhile thC's
 e\-cnts were occurring on the Mississippi, and they soon made their 
the right, nearl
T 1,000 men under the way in open ùoats across Lake Borgne to 
active Colonel Rennie had pushed rapidly their fleet, GO miles distant, between Cat 
forward near the 1"Ìver in two columns, and Ship islands. Louisiana was saved. 
and, driving in the .American pickets, took The news of the victory created intense 
possession of the unfinished redoubt on joy throughout the country. State legis- 
Jackson's extreme right. They did not latures and othf'r bodies thanked Jackson 
hold it long. Patterson's battery greatly and his brave men. A small medal was 
annoyed Rcnnie's column on its march. struck in commemoration of the event 
As he scaled the parapet of the redoubt, and circulated among the people. Con- 
and had just exclaimed, "Hurrah, boys, gress voted the thanks of the nation to 
the day is ours!" he fell dead, pierced b
' Jackson, and ordered a commcmorative 
a bullet from Beale's rilles. When this gold medal to be g'ÍVen to him. 
column fell back in disorder, General J...am- In the ai1Jil lrar.-The national gov- 
bert, in command of the reserves, appeared ernment resolved during the winter of 
just in time to cover the retreat of the 1861-62 to repossess itself of Mobile, New 
battered and flying regiments, but not to Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Galveston, and 
I"Ctrieve the misfortunes of the day. 
'rom to attempt to acquire . control of the lower 
the first flight of British rockets in the Mississippi and Texas. The Department 
morning to the close of the battle, the of the Gulf was created, which included 
New Orleans Band, Rtationed near the all thcRe points, and GEN. BENJAMIN F. 
centre of the Ameril'an line, played inces- BUTLER (q. v.) was placed in command of 
santly, cheering the troops with martial it. It was proposed to seud a competent 
music. No music but the bugle inspired land and naval force first to capture New 
the British eolumns. Across the J\Iissis- Orleans. General McClellan did not think 
sippi, Thornton had captured the Ameri- the plan feasible, for it would take 50.000 
can intrenchments after the cannon had men, and he was unwilling to spare a man 
been spiked and rolled into the river; from his arm v of more than 200.000 men 
also Patterson's battf'ry, the commander lying around Vvashington. President 
and his men. after spiking the guns, es- J...incoln approved of the project, and Mr. 
caping on board the Louisiana. Then Stanton said to General Rutler, "The man 
Thornton recrossed the river and joined who takes New Orleans shall be made a 
the retiring army. lieutenant-general." Butler called for 
In this terrible battle the British lost troops. New England was alive with en- 
2.600 men, killed, wounded, and made pris- thusiasm, and furnished them. in addition 
oners; while the Americans, sheltered by to lwr thousands in the Army of the 
their breastworks, lost only eight killed Potomac. He sailed from Fort Monroe, 
and thirteen wounded. The history of Feb. 2;). 1862, with his wife, his staff, 
human warfare presents no parallel to'this and 1,400 New England troops. Storms 
disparity in loss. On the western side and delays made the passage long, and it 
of the river the British had 100 killed was thirty days before he landed on dreary 
and wounded; the Americans six. The Rhip Island (his place of destination), off 
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to receive them, that it ,'ere vexatious if 
their invincible armada escapes the fate 
we have in st01"e for it:' 
On April 28 the fleets of Farragut and 
Porter were within the :Mississippi River, 
the former in chief command of the naval 
forces; and General Butler, with about 
9,000 troops, was at the Southwest Pass. 
The fleets comprised forty-seven armed ves- 
sels, and these, with the transports, went 
up the river, Porter's mortar-boats lead- 
ing. \Yhen they approached the forts 
tl1eir hulls were besmeared with mud, 
and the rigging was covered with branches 
of trees. So disguised, tllf'Y were enahled 
to take a po,>ition near the forts unsus- 
pected. The Mississippi was full to the 
brim, and a boom and other obstructions 
near Fort Jackson had been swept away 
by the flood. On April 18 a battle between 
Fort Jackson and Porter's mortar-boats 
was begun. The gunhoats supported the 
mortar-boats. They could not much affect 
the forts, and on the night of the 23d 
the fleet started to run by them, the mor- 
tar-boats helping. The perilous passage 
of the forts was begun at 2 A.M. The 
night was intensely dark, and in the 
gloom a tremendous battle was waged. 
The National naval force was met by a 
Confederate one. In that struggle the Na- 


the coast of Mississippi, where there was 
an unfinished fort. The Confederates of 
that region had taken possession of that 
island and the fort in considerable force. 
During their occupation of it for about 
four months, they made it strong and 
available for defence. They constructed 
eleven bomb-proof casemates, a magazine, 
and barracks, mounted twenty heavy 
Dahlgren guns, and named it Fort Twiggs. 
\Yhen a rumor that a strong naval force 
was approaching reached the island, the 
Confederate garrison ahandoned the fort, 
burned the barracks, and with their can- 
non fled to the mainland. On the follow- 
ing day, a small force was landed from 
the Kational gunboat Massachusetts, and 
took possession of the place. They 
strengthened the fort by building two more 
casemates, adding Dahlgren and rifled 
cannon, and piling around its outer walls 
tiers of sand-bags six feet in depth. They 
gave to the fort the name of their vessel, 
and it became Fort :Massachusetts. \Yhen 
General Butler arrived, there was no house 
on the island, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that a decent place of shelter was 
prepared for his wife and his military 
family. General Phelps was there with 
New England troops, so also were Com- 
modore Farragut with a naval force, and 
CmOIODORE D. D. 
PORTER (q. v.) with 
a fleet of bomb- 
vessels to co-oper- 
ate with the land 
force. At a short 
bend in the :\Iissis- 
sip pi River, GO 
miles below New 
Orleans, were Forts 
Jackson and Rt. 
Philip. These, with 
some fortifications 
above and obstruc- 
tions in the river 
below, were believed 
by the Confederates 
to make the stream 
absolutely impassable by vessels. There tionals ,,"pre victorious. \Vhile the battle 
were then 10.000 troops in New Orleans was \"aging near the forts, General But- 
under Gen. :\Iansfield Lovpll. One of the ler landed his troops, and in small boats 
New Orleans journals said, in a boastful passed through narrow and shallow bayous 
manner. "Our only fear is that the in the rear of Fort St. Philip. The alarm- 
Northern invaders 
ay not appear. \Ve er1 garrison surrendered to Rntlf'r with- 
have made such extensive preparations out resistancp, declaring they llaù bepll 
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NEW PLYMOUTH-NEW SMYRNA COLONY 


lll'c:"spd into the !"ervice and would fight 
110 lIIore. \"hen the forts were surren- 
dpr{'d and tlw ('onfederat{' gunboats sub- 
dued. Farragut rendezYou
ed at Quaran- 
tine. and then with nine vessels went up 
to K ew Orleans. There a fea rful panie 
prevailed, for tllP ppople had lward of tllP 
disasters below. Drums were beating, 
soldim's were hurrying to and fro, cotton 
was carried to the levee to be burned; 
f'peeie to the amount of $-Jo..OOO.OOO had 
lwell carried away from the banks, and 
citizens, with miilion'\ of property. lwd 
tied from the ('ity. \Yhen Farragut ap- 
IHmH'I\f'd (April 
.)). nf'nt-'ral J.owll and 
hi!:! troops fled; the torch was H pplied to 
t hf' cotton on the If'Yc(', and 1:J,OOO bales, 
a dozcn large ship:". and as many fine 
f'tf'all1('rs, with unfinishcd gunhoats and 
other largf' ycs:"f'15, Wf're dcstroyed in the 
conflagra tion. The citizen" we
'e hcld in 
durance by Farragut's gnns until the ar- 
ri\al of l
ut1er on May 1, wlwn the latter 
landed with his troops. took formal pos- 
sf'
'\ion of tJlf' dpf(-'ll('l'Ipss town. allll maùe 
his hf'adquartNs at tllf' St. C'lwrlp:-\ Hotel. 
Thf' loss of K cw Orleans \\ as a terrible presid('nt of a eouncil, was dlOsen annual- 
hlow to tIle Conif'df'ratf's. Sf'P RrTLER, I,). Thne wt:'rc finally seven councillors, 
HE'\'.JA:\1fX FHA '\'KUX. callcd assistants; and sO little was public 
New Plymouth. \Yhf'n. in Hì
ï, thc office co\"eted that it was neCeSSaIT to in- 
tprlll of partnership hl'twl'pn th(' Pilgrims 11ict a finp upon snch as, being ch
scn, df'- 
and the London n1l'rehallts had expired, elill('d to sprYe as gon'rnor or a,..,,,istant. 
the latter, lIumlwring not more than :100 Thp constitution of the chnr{'h was f'yual- 
at Plymouth. applil'tl to the eOUlll'il ly (h>moeratic. For the fir::-:t eight 
't:'ars 
of Nf'w l<:ngland for fl chartpr. It was tlwre was no pastor. Lyford, a minister. 

Tanted tJul
' 1:3. lti;m. and in it the \\a:'! scnt oY('r I)." thp London partners to 
houndaries of tJ1f' ('Olon
' wcre df'fincd. on be a pastor; but thf'.'T refu:"etl, and e''l)f']]f'tl 
tlw land side, as cllmp(J
ptl of two lincs- him. I1rewstf'r and otl\(>rs werf' ('"hort- 
onc drawn nortlH'rl.'" from thf' mouth of the l'rs: and on f'unday aftf'rnnnns a qnpstion 
Kanaganset Riyer. thf' othcr wester1.\' was propoundcd, to whir-h an prpsent 
from Collassct rivulet-to IIWpt at "the might slwak. X'l mini:"ter ...ta."pù long at 
uttermost limits of a country or place 1'J.'Tmouth aft{'r thf'." adopted the plan of 
ca]]ed Pocanoket." A grant on the Kcn- ha\"Íng a pastor. f'('e TIRF.WSTER. \YILUA)I. 
nehec. where some of the Pilgrims had New Smyrna Colony. In 17G7 Dr. 
been sf'ated was inelnded in thf' ehart('r. Trumlmll. of Charlf'ston. S. C., went to 
The patent g'aw a title to the soil. but the plaee known as Xew Smyrna. in 
the functions of government could only Florida. with about 1.:500 persons- 
h{' exercised, according to English legal fi.rf'eks. Italians, and 
Iinorc:ms-whom he 
opinions. under a charter from the crown. had persuaded to fo]]ow him to better 
Efforts were made to obtain such a char- their fortunes. He established them on a 
tcr, but without bllCCf':"S. The colonists. tract of GO.OOO acres, and began the cul- 
however. gradua]]y assumed all the pre- th'ation of indigo. TrumbuI1 reduced 
rogatiyes of govf'rnment-even the power these poor people to Rlavery. and treated 
of eapital punishment. Eight capital of- them most cruelly. The "English go\'ernor 
fencl'''' w('re enu1Hf'rated in the first Plym- of the territory was his partner in the 
outh code, including treason or rebellion f'nterprise. He kept the colonists in sub. 
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again:,;t the colony and "solemn compac- 
tion or conversing with thc dedl." Trial 
by jury was introduced, but punishments 
for minor offcnces remain<,d discretionary. 
For eight('cn years all Laws wpre f'nal"t;ù 
in a general asscmbly of all the colo- 
nists. The gU\Ternor, who was simpJy 
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NEW SOMERSET-NEW SWEDEN 


jection by troops. This slavery lasted 
nine ;rears, when, in I j70, the petitions 
of the people were heard and heeded by a 
new go\-ernor just arrived, and they were 
released from the tyranny of Trumbull. 
X early two-thirds of the colonists had 
then perished. )lost of the survivors 
wpnt to f't. Augustine, where their de- 
scendants constituted a considerable por- 
tion of the nath-e population. 
New Somerset. The prodnces held b
r 
Gorges after the division of the Xew 


England territory were named Xew Som- 
erset. He sent out his nephew, \Yilliam 
Gorges, as deputy-governor of the domain, 
which extended from the Piscataqua to 
the Kennebec. He assumed rule o\-er the 
fishing hamlets there, and held a general 
court at Saco. See )IAIXE; SEW EXG- 
LAXD. 
New South, TIlE. See GRADY, HEXRY 
\Y OOU:FEX. 
New Spain. The first Dame given to 
:\Iexico. 


NEW SWEDEN, FOUNDING OF 


:New Sweden, FOUXDIXG OF. The fol- 
10\\ ing narratÌ\-e of the founding of Sf'W 
:-5weden is from the Hi.çtory of \ ('w _"we- 
den hy the RE\-. ISRAEL ACI{ELIn
 (q. t'.), 
who was provo:o;t O\-er the Swedish con- 
gregations in 
-\nlPril'a. and pastor of thc 
church in ('hristiallia in I ï 4!)-;J(). .\ 
translation of the work with valuahle 
nfltf's. hy the Re.... \\Ïlliam )1. Reynolds, 
was puhlished in the Jlcmoirs of the His- 
torical Socict.1J of Pcnl/sylrania in ISH. 


in ib 0\\ n 
l'paratc time. Yiq.ånia was 
discovered in the vear U!'Í hv f'ebastian 
Cabot, a Portw::u:'s<,. who w

s then the 
eaptain of an Eng']ish ship. It:o; coasts 
were afterward
 vi:-öitl'd ]n- those brave 
knights. Sir Frauei" Drake' :md 
ir \'-;1]- 
tel' l{alcigh, the latter of \\ hom called the 
lanù Yirginia, after (lueeu Elizahpth of 
Englanù. who liwd unmarried. rnder 
this name was included all tllP countrv 
stretching from Cape F]orida to the :-.;i. 
Lawrence Hinr. which was formerly call- 
ed F]orida. when Repar
lte nameI'; wpre not 
'yet gi\-en to its coast 1';. That was done 
nhout the 
-ear 1.,84. Captain J)p ]a "'ar(', 
under the command of the Eng]ish Ad- 
mind James Chartiers.* was the fir.,t who 
discovered tllf' bay in which the Indian 
liye r Poutaxat debouehed. and ga,-e his 
name. Delaware, to both tlw river and the 
hay, in the year HìOO. Th{'Re countries 
were repeatedly visited hy tlw En
1ii'h: 
first by those sent out by I':ir 'Yalter Ra- 
leigh from Bristol, in the year löO
. and 
afterwards by Sir G. Popham and Cap- 
tain .Tames Davi
. hut little more was ac- 
complislwd than tha t thf'
T lea rned to know 
the people. erected !"ome small places and 
forts, which. however. were soon destroyed 
by the savages. In the 
-ear lGOG a body 



\fter that the magnanimous Genocse, 
Christopher Columbus, had, at thf' e"\.pen
e 
of Ferdinand, King of Spain. in the 
'ear 
14!J
. dil';coYered the ". estern Hemi!'phere, 
and the i11ui'trious Florentine, Americus 
Yespucius. sent out by Kin.2" Emanuel of 
Portugal. in the year 1;)02. to make a 
further exploration of its coastl';. had had 
the good fortune to giye the country his 
name, the European powers ha,-e, from 
time to time, sought to promote their 
sn'eral intere
ts there. Our Swedes and 
Goth!'! wen' the less haekward in such 
e
peditions. as they had always been the 
first therein. They had already, in the 
war !)!Hì after the birth of Christ, visited 
:\merica, had named it Yinland the Good, 
and also Skræl1inga Land, and had called 
ib inhabitants "the Skrælling's of Yin- 
hill d." It is thprefore evid{'nt that the · Acre!ins has heen led into this singular 
Xorthmen had visitpd sonw part of Xorth mistake b.\' Campanins. whom IJP hpre follows. 
Cart ier (not Cha rtipl"s) was a Fn'nch subject, 
America he fore t11P Spaniards and Por- and dis
ovpreil tlJP Ht. Lawrence in l':í
t. 
tugl1f'Se went to South America. But the Lord (not" captain ") De la Warp was ap- 
question is. '''hat would have been thou!!'ht pointed governor of VIrginia in 1610, and al'. 
about Yinland if no later discoveries h
.d rived at Jamestown on June 10 of the" 
same year. He prohahly pnterpd the Deb!.- 
been madp. anù what they thought about ware on hi.;; way to Virginia. The reader 
it hpfore tlw tinw of Columhus? will notice val"ions inat'cUl"at'ie,.; in tùpse early 
Eyery region in America was discovererl pages. 
4 0 7 
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of emigrants was sent to the northern re- 
gions, by two companies, called the I..on- 
don and the Bri:401 Companies. The for- 
mer settled sf)uthwarù on the Chcsapcake 
Ðay; the latter, on the Kennebeck, or 
Sagadahoc, TIinr. Each had its territorial 
rights secured hy a patent. In the year 
16
() a dispute arose between them about 
the fisllPries at ['ape Cod, when a new pat- 
ent was ginn. The TIristol Company
 
which receiyed an accession of some per- 
S0ns of rank and distinction, changed its 
name to that of the Plymouth Council, 
and obtained a right to all the lands lying 
aboye the 40th degree up to the 48th de- 
gree of north latitude, which was three 
degrf'es farther north than the former 
grant, and inclndpd the greater part of 
Acadia, or Xew I':cQtland, and also extend- 
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KI:oi'G GUSTAF ADOLPH. 


and the river l\Iohaan.* Henry Hudson, 
an Englishman in the service of the Hol- 
land .East India Company, had first dis- 
covered those places, and called the bay 
after his own name, lIùdson's Bay. This 
East India Company, in the year lü08, 
sold its right to the country, which it 
based upon its priority of discovery, to 
some Hollanders. These obtained from 
the 
tatcs-General of Holland an exclu- 
sive privilege (privilegiwn excl1tsivwn) 
to the country, and took the name of 
"The West India Company of Amster- 
dam." In the year lGlO they began to 
traffic with the Inùians, and in the year 
Hil3 built a trading-post (ma!Jasin) at 
the place now called Albany, and in the 
following year placed some cannon there. 
Samuel Argall, the governor of Virginia, 
drove them out in IGI8; hut King 
James 1. gave them permi..sion to 
J"emain, that their ships might 
obtain water tlwre in their voyages 
to Brazil. ]'rom that time until 
lG23, when the \Vest India Com- 
pany obtained its charter, their 
trade with the Indians waR con- 
ducted almost entirely on ship- 
board, and they made no attempts 
to build any house or fortress until 
!G2D. Now, whether that was done 
with or without the permission of 
England, the town of New Amster- 
dam was built and fortified, as also 
the place Aurania, Orange, now 
called Albany, having since had 
three general-governors, one after 
the other. Rut that was not yet 
enough. They wished to extend 
their power to the river Delaware 
also, and eref'ted on its shores two 
or three small forts, which were, 
however, soon after destroyed by 
the natives of the country. 
It now ea me in ordpr for Swcden 
also to take part in this entpr- 
prise. \Villiam U sselinx, a Hol- 
lander, born at Antwerp in Bra- 
bant, presented himself to King Gustaf 
Adolph, and laid before him a prop- 


ed westward from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean: all this was included in New 
England. The rest remained under Vir- 
ginia. · Evidently, the :Mohawk, although we do 
About the same time the Hollanders un- not anywhere else find that river so caliI'd. 
The connection would indicate the Hudson 
dertook to steal into these American har- River. but that is never so designated, but 
hors. They took a fancy to tIw "horf's of was called by the natives the Cohatatea or 
the bay called by the Indians Menahados, OYogue. 
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osition for a trading company, to be 
established in Sweden, and to extend its 
operations to Asia, Africa, and Magel- 
lan's Land (Terra Magellanica), with the 
assurance that this would be a great 
source of revenue to the kingdom. Full 
power was ginn him to carry out this im- 
portant projeC't; and thereupon a con- 
tract of trade wa:,; drawn up, to which the 
company was to agree and subscribe it. 
-Csselinx published ðplanations of this 
contract, wherein he also particularly di- 
rected attention to the country on the 
Delaware, its fertility, convenience, and 
all its imaginahle resources. To strength- 
en the matter, a charter ( octroy) was 
secured to the company, and especially to 
Usselinx, who was to receive a royalty of 
one thousandth upon all articles bought 
or sold by the company. 
The powcrful King, whose zeal for the 
honor of fiod was not less ardent than for 
the welfare of his subjects, a'TaiIed himself 
of this opportunity to extend the doctrines 
of Christ among the heathen, as well as 
to establish his own power in other parts 
of the world. To this end, he sent forth 
letters patent, dated at Stockholm on the 
2d of .July, 162(î, wherein all, both high 
and low, were invited to contribute some- 
thing to the company, according to their 
means. The work was completed in the 
Diet of the following year, 1627, when 
the estates of the realm gave their assent, 
and confirmed the measure. Those who 
took part in this company were: His 
:\Iajesty's mother, the Queen Dowager 
Christina, the Prince John Casimir, the 
Royal Council, the most distinguished of 
the nobility. the highest officers of the 
army, the bishops and other clergymen, 
together with the burgomasters and alder- 
men of the citiC's, as well as a large num- 
her of the people generally. The time 
fixed for paying in the subscriptions was 
the 1st of l\Iay of the following year 
(1628). For the management and work- 
ing of the plan there were appointed an 
admiral, vice-admiral, chapman, under- 
chapman, assistants, and commissaries; 
also a body of soldiprs duly officerp<l. 
But when these arrangements were now 
in full progress, and duly prO\Tided for, 
the German war and the King's death oc- 
curred, which caused this important work 
to be laid aside. The trading company 
400 


was dissolved, its subscriptions nullified, 
and the whole project seemed about to die 
with the King. But, just as it appeared to 
he at its end, it received new life. An- 
other Hollander, by the name of Peter 
:\lenewe, sometimes called l\Ienuet, made 
his appearance in Sweden. He had been 
in the service of Holland in America, 
where he became involved in difficulties 
with the officers of their W('8t India Com- 
pany, in consequence of which he wa,s re- 
called home and dismi
sed from their ser. 
vice. But he was not discouraged by this, 
and went over to Sweden, Whel"e he re- 
newed the representations which Usselinx 
had formerly made in regard to the ex- 
cellence of the country and the advantages 
that Sweden might derive from it. 
Queen Christina, who succeeded her 
royal father in the government, was glad 
to have the project thus renewed. The 
ro
Tal chancellor, Count A'\:el Oxenstierna, 
understood well how to put it in operation. 
lIe took the 'Yest India Trading Compan
r 
into his own hands, as its president, and 
encouraged other noblemen to take shares 
in it. King Charles I. of England had 
already, in the year lG34. upon representa- 
tions made to him by John Oxenstierna, 
at that time Swedish amhassador in Lon- 
don, renounced, in fa VOl' of the Swedes, 
all claims and pretensions of the Eng- 
lish to that country, growing out of their 
rights as its first discoverers. Hence 
everything seemed to be settled upon a 
firm foundation, and all earnestness was 
emploJ'ed in the prosecution of the plans 
for a colony. 
As a good beginning. the first colony 
was sent off; * and PC'tpr :\Ienewe was 
placed over it, as being hest acquainted 
in those regions. T}wy spt "ail from 
fiiithehorg, in a ship-of-war calIerl the 
l(cy of ('olmur, folIowed by a sma.]}er 
vessel hearing the Jlame of the Bird Orif- 
fin, both laden with people, provisions, 
ammunition, and merchandise, suitable 
for traffic and gifts to the Indians. The 
sl!Îps snccessfulIy reached their place of 
ùe!'tination. The high expectations which 
our emigrants had of that new hmd were 
well met by the first views which they had 
of it. They made their first landing on 
the bay or entrance to the river Poutaxat, 


· In August, 1637. 
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\,hich they called the river of K ew Swe- 
den; and the place where they landed they 
('alled Paradise Point.* 
A purchase of land was immediately 
made from the Indians: and it was de- 
tHmined that all the land on the western 
side of the river, from the point called 
Ca pe Inlopen or Hinlopen, up to the 
fa n called Santiekan, and all the country 
inland, as muC'h as was ceded, should be- 
long to the Swedish crown forever. Posts 
were driven into the ground as land- 
marks. which wer(' 8til1 seen in their 
phll'es sixty 
'ears afterward.,. \. dced 
"as drawn up for the land thus pur- 
chased. This was written in Dutch. be- 
eause no Swede was yet able to interpret 
the language of the heathen. TI\{' Indians 

uhseribed their hands and marks. TllP 
writing was sent hon)(' to Sweden to be 
presf'rvpd III thp ro.,'al arehivC':,:. )[al1s 
Kliw" was tlH' sun evor. He laid out the 
land "and made a lIH
P of the whole river, 
with its trihuta des. islands. and points. 
"hi('h is still to he fOlHlll in the royal 
arehins in Sweden. Their c1erg,nnell was 
Rem'us Torkillus of East Gothland. 
The first ahodf' of the newlv arrived 
C'lllinT
nt" was at a place caIl
d bv the 
Ind[ms Hopokahacking-. There, i
 the 
veal' 16:J8, Peter )Ienuet built a fortress 

vhich he named Fort Christina. after 
the reigning t
lH'eU of Sweden. The place. 
situated upon the west 
ide of the riYer, 
was prohably ehosf'n so as to he out of the 
wav of the HoIlanders, who dain1f'd the 
eas'tern side-a measure of prudence, un- 
til the arrival of a greater force from 
Sweden. The fort was built upon all 
eligible site, not far from the mouth of 
tlw c\'eek, so as to secure them in the 
navigable water of the )Ianiquas. whieh 
was afterwards called Christina Kihl, or 
creek. 
The eountry was wild and uninhabited 
by the Hollandcrs. Ther had two or three 
forts on the river-Fort Xassau, where 
Gloucester now stands, and another at 
Horekihl. down on the hay. Hut both 
oi these were enti)'f'ly destroyed hy the 
Amerieans, and their oc('upants driven 
awav. The following e-xtraet from the 
lTistory of the Xcw Netherlands, whi(-h 
Adrian van del' Donek pub1isl1Pd in the 


year IG55, with the license and privilege 
as well of the States-General as of the 
\Yest India Company, will serve as proof 
of what we have said. 
"The place is called. Hore-kihl, but 
why so called we know not. But this is 
certain: that some years back, before the 
English and the Swedes came hither, it 
was taken up and settled as a colony b
r 
Hollanders, the arms of the Sta.tes heing 
at the same time set up in brass. These 
anns having b(>pn pulled dowll by the 
vil1any of the Indians, the cOlllllli8sary 
there resident demamled that the head of 
the traitor should be delivered to him. 
The Indians. unable to e::;ea-pe in an
T other 
wa
r, bronght him the head, which wa::; 
ae('epÜ.d as a sn!ticient atonpmf'nt of tllPir 
oUenef'. But 80mp time afterwards, wheu 
we were at work in the field
. and UI\:O<us- 
picious of dangcr, the Indians came a8 
friends, surrounded the Hollanders with 
oHTwhelming numbers. fell upon them, 
alaI eompletely e
tenninated tlH'm. ThlIs 
was the colony destro
Ted, though sea leù 
with blood, and dearly enough pnr- 
chased. ., 
Xotwithstanding all this, the Holland- 
ers believed that t1w)" had the bcst right 
to the Delaware River; ;,>'ea, a hetter right 
than the Indians themseh'es. It was their 
ohjf'ct to secure at lear.t all the land lying 
between ::;aid river and their city of 
ew 
Amsterdam, where was their stronghold, 
and which eountrv thev once called "The 
Xew 
ctherlands
" B;.t, as their forces 
Wf're still too weak, they always kept 
onf' or another of their people upon the 
f'ast !"ide of the river to watch those 
who might visit the country. As soon, 
therefore, as )1ennet landed with his Swed- 
ish company, notice of the fact was givC'n 
to the Direetor-General of the Hollanders 
in Xew 
-\mstprdam. He waited for some 
time until he could ascertain ftIf'nnet's 
pnr
ose; but. when it appeared that he 
was erecting a fortress for the Swedes, 
he sent him the foIIowing protest: 


"Thlll'.wlall, 11a.'/ 6, 16.18. 
"I 'YiIIiam Kip{t, DirpC'Ìor-Gpneral of 
the Kew Xf'therlands, residing upon the 
island of )fanhattan, in the Fort Ami'Jtp\', 
clam. nndf'r tlw government belonging to 
the lIiuh and :\IiO'htv Statps-Genpral of the 
. In the neighborhood of what Is now 
 " 
Lnited Netherlands: and the West India 
Lf'\H'S. Del. 
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Company, chartered by the Council Cham- ed the Birù Griffin. He gan out to the 
her in AIll
tl'nlam, make known to you, Hollander, .:\11'. Van del' Kederhorst, the 
l'eter :Menuet, who st
'le yourself ('om- agf'nt of the 'Vest India Cumpany in 
mander in the service of her Royal Maj- thc South River, that he was on a vO
Tage 
e
t.r, the Queen of Sweden, that the whole to the \\Test India Islands, and that he 

outh River of the Xew Netherlands, both was staying there to take in wood and 
above and below, hath already, for many water. "'hereuIJon said Hollander allow- 
years, been our propf'l"ÌY, occupied by our ed him to go free. But, some time after, 
forts, and sealed with our bluod, which some of our people going thither found 
"as also done when you were in service him still there, and he had planted a gar- 
in the Kew Netherlands, and you are, den, and the plants were growing in it. 
therefore, well aware of this. Rut whereas In astonishment we asked the reasons for 
yon have now come among OUI' forts to such procedure, and if he intended to stay 
huild a fortre!':s to our injury and damage, there. To which he an
wcred evasively, 
,,'hieh we ",hall never permit; as we are alleging various f-xcuses for his conduct. 
also a
sured that her Ruyal 
lajesty of The third time thf'Y found them settled 
f:.....eden has never given you authorit
T to and building a fort: Then wc 
aw their 
build forts upon our rivers and coasts, purpose. As soon as he was informed of 
nor to settle people on the land, nOlO to it, DireC'tor Kieft protested against it, but 
traffic in peltries, nor to undertake any- in yain." 
thing to our injury: \\Te do, therefOl"e, Thus reter Menuet made a good begin- 
protf'st against all the di...order and in- ning for the settlement of the Swedish 
jlIr:'T, and all the evil consequences of colony in _-\meriea. He guarded his little 
bloodshed, uproar, and wrong which our fort for over three veal'S, and the Hol- 
Trading Company may tlms suft'pr: AmI landN's neither a tte
lpted nOlO ,,'cre able 
that we sha11 protect our rights in such to overthrow it. After some veal'S of 
manner as we mav find most adyisahlf'." faithful serdee he llied at ChrisÌilla. Tn 
Then follows the 
lsual conclusion. his pla('f' follO\Vf'd Pf'ter HolIellllare. a 
In his History of the -'
ell' 'ctl/pr1aml.ç, nati,'e Swede, who did not remain :'\t the 
already cited, _\drian van del' Dunck like- lwad of its affairs more than a veal' and a 
wise relates how protest was made against half. He returned home to S'
'eden, and 
the huilding of Fort Chri!'.tina; hut therf', was a major at Skepsholm, in f:tockhohll, 
also. he gives evidence of the wp,lkness of in the .rear Hi,");). 
the Hollanders in the rh-er, on the first ar- The !,:pcond t:'llligration took place undl'r 
rÏ\'aI of the S'n>des, and that thf'ir strf'ngth Lieut.-Col. John Printz, who went out 
consistecI almost entirely in gn'at words. with the appointment of governor of Xew 
"On the riyer," he says, .. lies, first, Sweden. Uf' had a grant of four hundred 
)Ianiqua's Kihl, where the Swedes havf' ri.... dollars for his trawlling e'penses, and 
built Fort CIll"istina, where the largest one thousand two hundred dollars silver 
ships ('an load and unload at the shore. as his annual salary. The company was 
There is another place on the rinr caJJed inwsted with the exdusi,-e privilege of 

chulkihl, which i<; also navigahle. That, importing tobacco into Sweden, although 
also, was formerly under the control of that article was eyen then regarded a<; un- 
the Hollanders, but is now mostly under necessary and injurious, although indi,;;- 
the gowrmnent of the Swedes. In that pensable since the establishment of the 
rÍ\'er (Delaware) there are various isl- had habit of its use. Lpon the same oc- 
ands and other places, formerly belong- e.lsion was also sent out .:\lagister John 
ing to the Hollanders, who"e name thev Campanius Holm, who was called by their 
stilJ"bear, which sufficiently 
hows that th
 exceJJencies the ROJTal Council and Ad- 
river belongs to the Hollanders, and not miral Claes Flemming, to [)ecome the go,'. 
to the Swedes. Their very commencement ernnwnt chaplain, and watch over the 
will convict them. Before the year lG38, Swedish congregation. 
one )linnewits, who had formerly acted The ship on which they sailed was call- 
as director for the Trading Company at ed the Fama. It went from Stockholm to 
"Manhatans, came into the river in the Giitheborg, and there took in its freight. 
ship Key of Colmar, and the yacht ('a11- _\long with this went two other ships-of- 
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the-line the 
<::lVan and the flhm'itas, laden 
with people, and other necessaries. Under 
Go,"ernor Printz, ships came to the colony 
in three distinct voyages. The first ship 
was the Black Cat, with ammunition, and 
merchandise for the Indians. Next, the 
ship R1.ran, on a second voyage, with emi- 
grant!', in the year HJ47. Afterwards, two 
other ships, called the Ilcy and The Lamp. 
During these times the elel"gymen, :Mr. 
Lawrence Charles Lockenius and :Mr. 
Israel Holgh, were Sf'nt out to the colony. 
The voyage to New Sweden was at that 
time quite long. The watf'ry way to the 
""est was not well discoycred, and, there- 
fore, for fear of the sand-banks off Kew- 
foundland, tllf'Y kept their course to the 
east and south as far as to what were 
then called the Brazates.* The ships which 
Wf'nt under the command of Governor 
l'rintz sailed along the ('oast of Portugal, 
and down the coast of Africa, until they 
found the eastern passage, then directly 
over to America, leaving the Canaries ** 


.. The Azores? 
.... If they sailed due west to Antigua. they 
must have gone down south to the latitude 
of the Cape de Verde Islands. 


high up to the north. They landed at 
Antigua, then continued their voyage 
nmthward, past Virginia and Maryland, 
to Cape Henlopen. Yet, in view of the 
astonishingly long route which they took, 
the voyage was quick enough in six 
months' time-from Stockholm on Aug. 
I G, 1 G42, to the new fort of Christina, in 
New Sweden, on Feh. 15, HJ43. 
The RWf'des who emigrated to America 
helonged partly to a trading company. 
provided with a charter, who, for their 
servicf's, according to their condition or 
agrf'f'nH'nt, wen' to receive pay and month- 
ly wages; a part of tllf'm also went at 
their own impulse to try their fortune. 
For these it was free to settle and live in 
the country as long as they pleased or to 
leave it, and tlwy were therefore, by way 
of distinction from the others, called free- 
men. At first, also, malefactors and vi- 
cious people were sent over, who were 
used as slans to labor upon the fortifi- 
cations. TlH'Y were kept in chains and not 
allowed to have intercourse with the ot1wr 
settlers; moreover, a separate place of 
ahode was assigned to them. The neigh- 
horing pf'ople and country were dis- 
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satisfied that sueh wretches should come 
into the eolony. It was also, in fact, very 
objectionable in regard to the heathen, 
who might be greatly offended by it. 
'''hence it happened that, when such per- 
sons came over in Governor Printz's time, 
it was not permitted that one of them 
should set foot upon the shore, but they 
had all to be earried baek again, where- 
upon a great part of them died during the 
,oyage or perished in some other way. 
Afterwards it was forbidden at home in 
Sweden, under a penalty, to take for the 
American vo
rage any persons of bad 
fame; nor was there ever any lack of 
good people for the colony. 
Governor Printz was now in a position 
to put the government upon a safe footing 
to maintain the rights of the Swedes, and 
to put down the attempts of the Holland- 
ers. They had lately, before his arri,-al, 
ratehed their little Fort Xas
au. On this 
account he "elected the island of Tenac- 
kong as his residence, which is sometimes 
also called Tutaeaennng and Tenicko,about 
3 Swedish miles from Fort Christina. The 


convenient situation of the plaee suggested 
its selection. as also the location of Fort 
Kassau,* which lay some miles over 
against it, to whieh he could thus com- 
mand the passage by water. The new 
fort, which was erected and provided with 
eonsiderable armament, was ealled New 
Götheborg. His place of residence, which 
he adorned with orchards, gardens, a 
pleasure-house, etc., he named Printz Hall. 
A handsome wooden ehurch was also built 
at the sanw plaf'e, which :\Iagister Cam- 
panins conseerated, on the last great 
prayer-day which was celebrated in Kew 
Sweden, on Rept. 4, 164G. Cpon that 
place, also, all the most prominent free- 
men had their residences and plantations. 


· Fort Kassau was built near thp mouth of 
Timber Creek, below Gloucester Point, N. .1. 
It is said to have been built bv Cornelius 

Iey, in 1623: but when visited by De Vries, 
ten years afterwards (Jan. 5. 1633), it was 
in the possession of the Indians, among whom 
he was afraid to land. We have no evidence 
that the fort was reoccupied by the Dutch 
before the establishment of the Swedish 
colony in 1638. 
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New York, the largest city in the noo gallons; and the daily consumption 
Lnited States, and the se
'Ond largcst in was 40.3,746,000 gallons. The sewer sJ"S- 
the world in point of population. The tcm had a total length of 1,021 miles. 
present cit)", popularly known as the There were 533,521 pupils attending the 
Greater Sew York, came into onicial ex- public schools, under 12,602 principals and 
istence on Jan. 1, 18!18, when the act of teachers, and the cost of maintenance for 
the lcgi
latnre, consolidating the counties the :rear, including new sites and build- 
of Kings and Richmond, part of the eoun- ings, was $20,DI3,017. The cost of the 
t:y of Queens, and several cities and towns police department was $12,030,300; of the 
with the former city of Kew York, went fin' department, $.'5,DG8.300; of the street- 
into effect. Under this act the city is di- cleaning department, $.),fi88,3.38; of street 
vidcd into the fiw boroughs of 
Ianhattan, lighting (gas and electricity), *2,730,5GG; 
the Bronx, Brookl
Tn, Queens, and Rich- anù of maintenanee of city goyermnent in 
moud; has an aggregate area of 326%, all its departments, $106,(j'j 4,950. 
square miles; and is g'O\"erned hy a munici- During the fisc-al JTear 190:3-04 the im- 
pal a:-scmhly consi:::-ting of 73 aldermen, ports of merehandise aggregated in yalne 
and a nHlyor. $600,171.033 and the exports $.;06,808,- 
In 1904 the eonsoli(I.tted city llad an ag- 013. The moyement of gold and sih-er 
gregate net bouded debt of *40G,3G7,lfi.'5. min and hullion in the same period was: 
The property yalnations (1003) were: Imports, $2!),!)48,llG; exports, $llO,327,. 
Real, $4,751.532,82fi; personal, $6RO,8Gß,- 8.34, making the total foreign trade of 
092: total, $3,432,398.918. There were the year $I,247.2.35,OlG. During the 
Tear 
2.fì90 miles of streets, of which I.fi!)!} ending Sept. 30, ID03, the exchanges at 
miles were classed as pawd. The total the clearing-house aggregated $70.833.6.'55,- 
rost of the water-works s
'stem was $122,- 
qO, a deerease in the ;rear of $3.fll!),!J33,- 
5ÐO,000; its daily capacity was 341,434,- 4%. There were in operation on that date 
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forty-three national banks. with capital 
aggregating $100Jì50.000; holding loans 
and discounts of $631,!)ü5,824; individual 
deposits amounting to $450.732,783; and 
having total liabilities and assets balanced 
at $1,207,855,3
4. The population by the 
cpnsus of IfJOO was: Borough of ::\Ianhat- 
tan, 1,8.30,OfJ3; Borough of the Bronx, 200,- 
507; Borough of Brooklyn, I,lüü,582; 
Borough of Richmond, (i7,021; Borough 
of Queens, 152,fJfI!); total, 3,437 ,
02. For 
early history, see KEW XETHERLAND; XEW 
YORK, COLOXY OF; XEW YORK, STATE OF. 
After the capture of Kew Netherland 
by the English, and the name of the 
province as well as the capital (Npw 
Amsterdam) was changed to New York, 
and all the arrangenU'nts had been made 
for a municipal government under Eng- 
]ish laws, Thomas \Yillctt was appointed 
the first mayor, in June, 1fiü3, while the 
sheriff (Schont) and a majority of the 
new board of aldermen (burgomasters) 
were Dutch. \VilIett was much esteemed 
by all the people of both nationalities. 
In Iü67 Gov. Francis Lovelace, as a 
means of raising a revenup, imposed a 
duty of 10 per cent. upon all imports and 
exports. This was done upon the sole 
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taxes." In 1680.the people boldly opposed 
the levying of taxes by the sole authority 
of the Duke of York; and the grand jmy 
of New York indicted the collector of 
ta
es, and he was sen\; to England for 
trial on the charge of constructive high- 
treason for levying taxes without author- 
ity. The right to do so was questioned 
by the courts in England. No accuser 
appearing, the collector was released. 
Alleged Segro Plot8.-ln 1712 the citi- 
zpns of New York were disturbed by ap- 
prellPnsions of a conspiracy of their negro 
slaves to burn the city and destroy the 
inhabitants. The population then was 
about ü,OOO, composed largely of slaves. 
Nineteen of those suspected of the crime 
suffered. A more disastrous alarm about 
It plot of the negroes for destroying the 
city of'curred in the spring and summer 
of 1741, whcn the population was about 
10,000, one - fifth of whom were negro 
slaves. The most prominent merchants 
of the city were engaged in the slave- 
trade. Conscious of the natural aspira- 
tions of the human soul for personal free- 
dom, very stringent rules had been adopt- 
ed for the subordination of the slaws, 
and every transgression was severely pun- 
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NEW 'ORK 1;\1 IG65. 
( From an old .nfl"af!;..g ) 


authority of the l>ukp of York, and "as ished. Ewrv act of insubordination made 
a revival of tllP duty formerly levipd hy the community tremble with fear of possi- 
the Dutch. Eight towns on l..ong Island hIe con
equences, and this feeling of inse- 
protested against taxps being levied by curity needed only a slight provocation 
the governor and council of the province to ripen into a general panic. A trifling 
without the royal authority. This protest robbf'rv occurred in l\Iarch, 1741, in the 
was puhlicly burned by the common hang- house 
 of a merchant, which was tracpd 
man, and the inhahitants who had COllsent- to some negroes. Nine fires occurred in 
ed to the overthrow of the Dutch rule, different parts of the city soon afterwards, 
to "enjoy English liberties," were told and though most of them were merely 
that they should haw liberty to think the burning of chimneys, they producpd 
of nothing else excepting "how to pay terror. A general alarm was instantly 
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crcated in t1le public mind. Xumerous were seized. The panic and fury among 
arrests wcre mnde and a sparching in- the population was feadul, and the au- 
Ye
tigation was institutpd by the magis- thorities were stimulated thereby to hur- 
trates, but no trace of incendiarism could ried inquiries, unjust convictions, and the 
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be found. Three heavy rewards were of- iuftiction of awful punishments on the 
fered by the city authorities for the ar- innocent. The eight lawyers who tlwn 
rest and conviction of the perpetrators, composed the bar of New York all assist- 
and a full pardon to such of them as ed, by turns, in the prosecution. The 
should reveal a knowledge of their crime negroes had no counsel, and were con- 
and of their assoeÏates. An indentured victed and executed on insufficient pvi- 
servant-woman (Mary Burton) purchased dence. The lawyers vied with each other 
ner liberty and secured a reward of $.300 in abusing the poor, terrified victims, and 
hy pretending to give information of a Chief-.Justice De Lancpy, in passing sen- 
plot, formed by a low tanrn-keeper and tence, vied with the lawyers in this abuse. 
her master and three negroes, to burn :Many confessed to save their lives, and 
the city and murder the white people. then accused others. .John Cry, a school- 
This story was confirmed by an Irish master. and reputed Roman Catholic priest, 
prostitute, convicted of a I'obbery, who, was denouncpd by )Iary Burton. and. not- 
to recommcnd herself to mercy, turned withstanding his solemn protestations of 
informer. :Many other arrests were now innocence and the absence of competent 
made among the slaves and free negroes. testimony to convict him, he was hanged. 
The Supreme Court of the province was His arrest was the signal for the arrest 
specially com'ened for the investigation of other white people, and the reign of 
of the matter, and a grand jury, com- terror was fearfuHy intensified; but. when 
posed of some of the principal inhabi- (as in the case of the Salem witchcraft 
tants of the city, held a solemn in- excitement) )[ary Burton accuspd prom- 
quest. Other informers besides l\Iary Bur- inent persons known to be innocent. the 
ton speedily appeared, and fresh victims delusion instantly abated, the prisons wet'e 
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cleared of victims, and the public mind 
was calmed. From :May 11 until Aug. 

!), 134 negroes were committed to prison, 
fourteen of whom were bunll'd at the 
stake, eighteen hanged, and se\Tenty-one 
transported. During the same period 
tVTenty-four white people were impri:.;oned, 
four of whom were hanged. There was 
no more foundation for this insane panic 
about a negro plot and its fearful conse- 
quences than there was for the witchcraft 
delusion and its terrible re!'mlts. See 
\YITCIICRAFT. 
Riùts of n6.j'.--Oppo
ition to the 
tamp 
,Act a
sumed tlIp form of riot in the city 
late in October, lï63. A general meeting 
of citizens was held on the en>ning of 
Oct. 31, when 200 merchants signed their 
names to rf'solutions condemnatory of the 
act. A committee of correspondpnee was 
appointed, and measnres were taken to 
compel James 
I('En>rs, who 11ad b('en 
made stamp distrihutor for New York, 
to resign. Alarmed by the aspect of the 
public temper, he had placed the stamps 
he had received in the hands of acting 
Go"ernor Colden, who resided within Fort 
George, protected by a strong garrison 
under General Gage. Colden had strength- 
ened the fort and replenished the mag- 
azine. The people construed this act as a 


menace, and were highly exasperated. 
Armed ships were in the harbor, and 
troops w('re prcpared to enslave them. 
But the people did not hesitate to as- 
semble in great numbers before the fort 
(Xov. 1) and demand the delivery of the 
stamps to thcir appointed leader. A re- 
fusal was answered by defiant shouts, and 
the populace assumeù the character of a 
mob. They hung Governor Colden in effigy 
in "the Fields" (see page 417), march- 
ed back to the fort, dragged his tine coach 
to the open space in front of it, tore 
down the wooden fence around Bowling 
Green, anù, after making a pile of the 
wood, cast the coach amI effigy upon it, 
and set fire to the whole. The mob then 
prol'ee(!l'ù to the Iwautiful resiùenee of 
l\Iajor .Tames, oì the royal artillery, a 
little way ont of town, where they de- 

troyeù his finc library, works of aI't, and 
furniture, and desolated his choice garden. 
Isaac I:;ears and other leaders of the as- 
sembled eiti7ens tricd to restrain them, 
but could not. After parading the streets 
with the Rtamp 
\ct printed upon large 
sheets and raised upun poles, headed 
'C England's Folly and America's Ruin," 
they quietly dispersed. The governor gave 
up the stamps (Xov. 5) to the maJTor and 
the corporation of the city of 
ew York, 
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CITY HALL PARK IS 1822, BIT.; OF "THE FIELDS." 


and they were deposited in the City Hall. handbill as a covering to wickedness, as 
The losers by the riots were indemnified 
 virtual approval of the revenue acts. 
by the Colonial Assembly. and that it was intended to distract and 
The Fields.-The space now occupied divide, and so to weaken, the colonies. It 
by the Post-office, City Hall, and City Hall hinted at a corrupt coalition between act- 
Park, was in the outskirts of the town at ing Governor Colden and the powerful 
the middle of the eightf'enth century, and James De Lancey, and called upon the 
was called "the Fields." There, after Assembly to repudiate the act concocted 
the organization of the Sons of Liberty by this combination. It closed with a 
(1 iü;}), public meetings of citizens were summons of the inhabitants to the Fields 
held under their direction. The first of the next day, Monday, Dec. 17. The peo- 
these of note was in the middle of Decem- pIe were harangued by young John Lamb, 
her, 17G!), when 1,400 people gatherf'd, an active Son of Liberty, a prosperous mer- 
summoned by a handbill di"tributed over chant, and vigorous writer. Swayed by 
the city, addressed "to the betrayed in- his eloquence and logic, the meeting, by 
habitants of the city and colony of New unanimous vote. condemned the obnoxious 
York," and signed "A Son of LibeJ"ty." action of the Asscmhly. They embodied 
It was inspired b
r an act of the Pro- their sentiments in a communication to 
vincial Assembly, which provided an in- the Assembly borne by se\'eralleading Sons 
direct method of cheating the people into of Liberty. In that House, where the 
a compliance with the mutiny act and leaven of Toryism was then working, the 
the quartering act. It was the issuing handbill was pronounced an "infamous 
of bills of credit, on the security of the and scandalous lihel," and a reward wa" 
provincf', to the amount of $iOO,OOO, to be offered for the author. The frightened 
loanecl to the people, and the interest to printer of the handbill gave the name of 
be applied to defraying the expenses of, Alexander :McDougall (afterwards Gen- 
o"ltensibly, the colonial government, but eral McDougall). He was indicted for 
really for maintaining troops in the libel, and imprisoned fourteen weeks. when 
province--a monster bank without checks. he gave bail. He was arraigned. and for 
This monf'Y scheme was denounceù in the the nature of his answer to the indictment 
\'1.-2 D 417 
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ton (May 14, Iii 4) by the Sons of Lih- 
erty, rccollunellding the revival of non- 
importation mea
ures, hut they heartily 
approved of a general eopgre:'
. The radi- 
eal .. Liberty Bo
's" were offended, aud 
thcir .. vigilanee cOlllmittee" called a 
mepting of ('itizens (July 6) in the 
Fields. It wa:, the largp
t gatherin
 
ever before seen in l'\cw York. The 
meeting was addressed by Alðander 
Hamilton, then a student in Kin:.(s 
College (now Columbia L'nivel"sitn. 
It wa" his first speech. and a most 
remarkable one; and it stirred the 
people with so much indignation that 
the alarmed committee referred the 
nomination of deputies to the Con- 
tinental Congress to their radical 
brothers called the "Tribunes." At 
the same time they offended some of 
their own more zealous members by 
denouncing the reso- 
lutions adoptpd by 
the meeting in the 
Fields as seditiou>>, 
and eleven members 
wi thd rew hom the 
committf'e. Not long 
afterwards this timid 
committee disappear- 
ed. See P ATRICIAXS 
AKD TRIBUNES. 
The Eve of the Rev- 
olution. - Two days 
after the affairs at 
LEXIXGTON and Cox- 
CORD (qq. v.), the 
people of New York 
City held a com'en- 
tion, under the guid- 
ance of the Sons of 
Liberty, at which 
they formed a pa- 
triotic association, 
and adopted a pledge, copies of which 
were sent to every county in the prov- 
ince for signatures. The object was to 
winnow out the Tories-to ascertain 
who, in every community, was an ad- 
herent to the American cause, and 
PLA.'i' OF THIi. NORTHER:<\:Arl
5
F THE CITY OF NEW YORK who was not. Comn1ittees were ap- 
pointed in each county, town, and 
the more radical Sons of Liberty. appoint- precinct, to visit the inhabitants, and oh- 
ed a grand committee of fifty-one, a"l tain the signatures of persons wilJing to 
true" representatives of public sentiment." sign and the names of persons who should 
They repudiated a message sent to Bos- refuse to sign. A thorough canvass of the 
418 


(months aftcrwanls ) was again impri:-;on- 
('(1, and treated by the patriots as a mar- 
tyr. In Fehruary, Iii 1, he was released, 
and thi:" "as the end of the drama in 
the Fields hegun in December, lilitl. 
The conservative rppuhlieans of ]"I;(>w 
York, alarllled by the bold movements of 
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province was thus maùe. The following.is and everything that could possibly be 
a copy of the pledge: done, with honor, was done to a void col- 
"Persuaded that the salvation of the lision and make reconciliation possible. 
rights and liberties of America depend, The British ship-of-war Asia was anowed 
under God, on the firm union of its in- supplies of pro\'isions. The Provincial 
habitants in a vigorous prosecution of the Congre:-s disapproved the act of the lWo- 
measurf's necessary for its safety, and pIe in seizing the King's arms; offered 
convinced of the neces!òity of preventing protection to Guy .Johnson, the Indian 
the anarchy anù confusion which attend agent, if he would promise neutralitJ' on 
a dissolution of the powers of govern- the part of the Indians; and, while thcy 
lUent, we, the freemen, freeholders, and sent to the patriots of ::\Iassachusetts the 
inhabitants of -, bcing greatly alarmed expression of their warmf'st wishes for 
at the avowed dcsign of the ministry to the canse of Jihcrty in 
-\merica, they la- 
raise a l'CVCllUe in America, and Rhocked hored hard for the restoration of harmony 
by the bloody scenes now acting in :Mas- bptween the colonies and Great Britain. 
f;achusctts Bay, do, in the most solemn This timid or temporizing policy was the 
manner, resolve never to become slaves, fruit of a large infusion of the Tory ele- 
and do as!"ociate, under an the ties of ment that marked the aristocratic por- 
religion, honor, and love to our country, tion of the inhabitants of Xew York. In 
to adopt, and endeavor to carry into exe- playing the rôle of peace - maker they 
cution, whatsoever measures may be rec- committed an almost fatal mistake. ED- 
ommended by the Continental Congress l\IUND HeRKE (q. v.), who had been the 
or resolved upon by our provincial con- agent for New York in England, expressed 
venti on for the purpose of preserving our his surprise at "the scrupulous timidity 
constitution and of opposing the several which could suffer the King's forces to 
arbitral'Y acts of the Hriti"h Parliament, possps:, themselves of the most important 
until a reconciliation between Great Brit- port in America." 
ain and America, on constitutional prin- During the winter of 1775-76 disaffec- 
ciples (which we most solemnly desire), tion, especially among the older and 
can be ohtainpd; and that we w:n in an wealthier families, became conspicuous 
things follow the advice of our general and alarming to the patriots, and there 
committee respecting the purposes afore- were fears of the loss of the city of Xcw 
said, the prpsen-ation of peace and good York to the republican cause. In Queens 
order, and the safety of individuals and county, Long Island, the people began to 
propprty." arm in favor of the crown. Hearing of 
On )Iay 15. 1775, the city and county this, General Howe, in Boston, sent Gen. 
of New York asked the Continental Con- Sir Henry Clinton on a secret expedition. 
gress how to conduct themselves with re- lVashington suspccted Xew York was his 
gard to royal regimpnts which were known destination. where Governor Tryon was 
to have bepn orilered to that place. The sowing the speds of disaffection from his 
Congress instructed them not to oppose "seat of gm'crnment" on board the Dllrh- 
the landing of troops, but not to suffer ess of Gordon in the harbor. The com- 
them to erect fortifications; to act on the mittee of safety and the pl"Ovincial con- 
df'fensive. but to repel force by force. if vention of New York were strongly tinct- 
it should be necessary, for the protection ured with Toryism. General Lee, t1wn 
of the inhabitant,;. Indeed, tllf>Y had 110 in Connecticut,' had hpard of disaffection 
means for prpventing their landing. But tlwre and asked pcnnission of \Yaslling- 
this alld('p of the f'ontinNlÍa] Congress ton to raio..;p vohmtpers to go then> and 
IlI'oducl'lI {'mhalTas
ments, for it virtuallv supprps;;:. it. Tlw Pl'ivi1ege wa
 grant I,ll, 
rf'('ogni7pd th(' royal al1tllOrity of evpry and, with tllp aid of Govcrnor Trumhull, 
kiwI in thf' prodncf' of Kf'w York; and 1IP embodied about 1.20n vohmteer:'\ and 
wJlf>n it,,; Provin('ial COll::!I'PSS nwt it. could prps>;ed on towards Npw York, with till' 
only ('onform to 1111' ad dcf'. All partips boM "King 
ears" as his adjutant-g(.n- 
sf'pmf'd to tacitly agr('e to a trm'e in the pra!. His approach (Fplnuary. In(i) 
use of forre. Thpre was respect shown rroduced gl'eat alarm. )[any Tories tlf'1I 
towards the crown officers of every kind, with their families to Long Island anù 
419 
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lamation said he had come to prevent 
the occupation of Long Ishmù and New 
York by the enemies of libC'J"ty. "If the 
ships-of-war are quipt," he said, "I shelH 
be quict; if the;y make my pre
ence u pre- 
teÀt for firing on the town, the first house 
set in flames by thcir guns shall be a fu- 
neral pile of some of their best friends." 
Before this manifesto the Tories shrank 
into inactivity. A glow of patriotism 
warmed the Prodncial Congress, and that 
body speedily adopted measures for for- 
tifying the eity and its approaches and 
garrisoning it with 2,000 men. On the 
day when Lee entered New York Sir 
Henry CHnton arrived at Sandy Hook, 
but did not deem it prudent to enter 
the harbor. 
Captured by the British.-General Howe 
selected Sept. 13, 177fi, for the landing 
of his army on New York Island from 
Long h;land. It was the anniversary of 
the capture of Qlwbec. in I75f1, in whieh 
11(' had participated. The watchword was 
.. Quebec!" the countersign was" 'Volfe!" 
In the afternoon four armed ships, keep- 
ing up an incessant fire on the American 
batteries, passed them into the East River, 
and anchored, but no landing was attempt- 
ed that day. On the next day, about sun- road near the Hud!'on River, and gain 
set, six British vessels ran up the East Harlem Heights. This was done chiefly 
Rinr, and on the 15th three others en- by the adroit managempnt of 1\[rs. 1Iurray, 
tered the Hudson, and anchored off Bloom- a Quakeress. H\'ing on the IneIeherg (now 
ingda1e. Murray Hill). who entertained the Hrit- 
\Yashington's arm
T had esca.ppd capture ish officprs with winps and other refrf'sh- 
on Long Island, but had to contend, in the ments, and vivacious conversation. Put- 
4
0 


K ew J ers('y; and the timid committee of 
safetJT proteste,l against his entering the 
cit
T, for the captain of the Asia had de- 
clared that if .. rebel troops " were per- 
mitted to enter the town, he would can- 
nonade and burn it. I...ep pressed forward 
and encaml)('d in the Fields, and in a proc- 
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KIP'S HOUSE. 


city of Kew York, with deadHer fops, in 
the form of city temptations. spctional 
jealousies, immborùina tinn, ùi
rpsI)pct for 
!;uperiors, drunkenne:,<
, and licentiou
npss, 
the fatal plpments of dissolution. The 
British were evidently preparing to cru
h 
his weak a.rmy. Their ships o('cupied the 
bay and both rivers, and there were 
swarms of loyalists in New York and 
in \Vestchester county. At a counf'il of 
war, Sept. 12, 1 ïïli, it was re
olvplI 
to send the military stores to Dohhs 
Ferry, on the Hudson, all/I to retreat 
to and fortify Harlclll Heights, on the 
northern part of Manhattan Island. The 
siek were taken over to New .Jersey. 
The main hody of thp army, accom- 
panied by a host of Whigs, lpft the 
ci tr (Sept. 14) and moved towards Fort 
\\'af:-hington. leaving a rear-guard of 4.000 
nwn, under General Putnam. On the 16th 
they were on Harlem Heights, and \"a8h- 
ington made his headquarters at the hou
e 
of Co!. Hoger l\Iorris, his companion-in- 

J1'ms in tIle battle on the l\Ionongahela. 
On the 13th the British and GermaTls 
crossed the East River at Kip's Bay (foot 
of Thirty-fourth Street), under cover of a 
cannonade from their ships. The Ameri- 
can guard fled at the first fire, and two 
brigades that were to support them ran 
away in a panic. Bnt the British were 
kept back long enough to allow Putnam, 
with hi:::; rear-guard, to cscape along a 
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nam, on hearing of the landing at Kip's 
Bay, had struck his flag at Fort George, 
foot of Broadway, and ma.de his way to 
Harlem Heights, sheltered from observa- 
tion by inten-cning woods. Lord Dun- 
more, who was with the British fleet, went 
ashore and unfurled the British standard 
o\Cr the fort. On the !';ame day British 
troops, under General Robertson, took pos- 
se!'sion of the city of Xew York, and held 
it sc,"en years, two months, and ten days. 
Howe made his headquarters at the Beek- 
man mallsion at about Fiftieth Street and 
Ea.st Rinr. 
(heat Pire of 1iì"6.-The Britisl1 antic- 
ipated snug winter quarters in the city 
of New York, when, at a 1itt1e past mid- 


unchecked, for there were few inhabitants 
in the city. Every building between White- 
hall and Broad streets up to Beaver Strpet 
was consumed, when the wind veered to 
the southeast and drove the flames tow- 
ards Broadway. The buildings on each 
side of Beaver Street to the Bowling 
Green were burned. The fire crossed 
Broadway and swept all the buildings 
on each side as far as Exchange Street, 
and on the west side to Partition (Fulton) 
Street, destroying Trinity Church. Every 
building westward towards the Hudson 
Hiver perished. The Tories and British 
writers of the day charged tIle destruc- 
tìon of the city to Whig incendiaries. 
Some of these citizens who came out of 


, r-
) 

 


night, Sept. 21. 177G, a fire broke out the gloom to saye their prOpel"tr were 
in a low drinking-place and brothel-a murdered by British bayonet.. or cast into 
wooden building on the wharf. near 'Yhite- the flames. Even Ge;eral Howe in hls 
hall Slip. The wind was brisk from tIle report made the charge, without a shad- 
southwest, 
md the flames spread rapidly, ow of truth, t1lat the accident was the 
421 
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work of Whig eonsllirators. About [,00 
buildings (almo:;i a third part of the 
city) were laid in ashes. 
Evacuation of the (tity.-In 1783 Wash- 
ington, Go\'ernor Clinton, and :--:ir Guy 
C3,rleton held a conference at Dobbs Fer- 
ry, and made arrangements for the Brii- 
i
h troops to evaeuatf' the city on 
ov. 

;j. On that morning the American troops 
umlcr General Knox, who had come down 
from \Vest Point and encilmped at Harlem, 
marched to the" Bowery Lane," and halt- 
ed at the present junction of Third A\'e- 
nue and the Bowery. There they remain- 
ed until about 1 P.M., the British claiming 
the right of possession until meridian. At 
that hour the British had embarked at 
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,nÜtehall, and before 3 P.:\L General Knox 
took formal p08se,;sion of the city and of 
Fort George, amid the acclamatimls of 
thousands of citizens and of the roar of 
artillery at the Battery. Washington l'e- 
paired to his quarters at Fraunce's Tav- 
ern, ana there, during the afternoon. Gov- 
ernor Clinton gave a public dinner to the 
oflicers of the ann
7. In the e\'cning the 
town was brilliantly illuminated, l'ockets 
shot up from many private dwellings, 
and bonfires blazed at every corner. The 
British, on leaving, had nailed their flag 
to the staff in Fort George, and slushed 
the pole; but John Van AI'sdale, a young 
sailor, soon took it down, and put the 
stars and stripes in its place. At suns('t 
oil that clear, frosty day the last vessel 
of the retiring Britisll transports disap- 
peared beyond the Narrows. 


War Excitement in 181 
.-When Har- 
dy's squallron appeared on the Npw Eng- 
lawl cuast. in the SUlllIlH
r of IHI.J, and a 
powerful British forec appean'd in Chesa- 
peake Bay, the inhabitants of .Kew York 
e),.peeted to he attacked, and \\ere as 
mnch excit('d as were t hosp of Hoston. 
The mayor of the city (j)p Witt Clinton) 
iSS1Wd a stirring a ddres::, to the Iwopll', set- 
ting furth rea::;ons why New York would 
probably be attacked, and recommended 
the militia to be in readiness for duty. 
He also called upon the citizens to of reI' 
their personal services and means to aid 
in the completion of the fortifications 
around the city. A large meeting of citi- 
zens was held in City Hall Park on Aug. 
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n, when a committee of defence was chosen 
from the common council, with ampl
 
power to direct the efforts of the inhab- 
itants in the business of securing pro- 
tection. l\Jen in eyerv class of societv 
worked dail
7 in constn
('ting fortifica tim;s 
at Harlem and Brooklyn. .:\Iembers of va- 
rious churches and of social and hene\-o- 
Jent organizations went out- in groups, as 
such, to the patriotic task: so, also, did 
different craftsmen under tllf'ir respective 
banners, such as were described, as fol- 
lows, by Samuel "T ood\\'ort h : 


,. Plumbers. founders, dyers. tinners, tanners, 
shavers, 
Rweeps, derks and criers, jewellers. en- 
gravers, 
Clothiers, drapers, players, eartmen, ha t- 
tel's, tailors. 
Gaugers, sea lers, weighers, car'penters, and 
sailors." 
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TilE LAST BOAT-LOAD OF THE BRITISH LF.AYI
G 
EW YORK. 


The zeal of the people was intense: and 
the city of Xew York was soon well de- 
fended by fortifications and numerous 
militia. \Yondworth wrote a stirring- 
pOf'm. wJlÎeh was f'yer,vwlu're snng'. The 
following is the condutling- stanza: 


.. CHORt:S. 
.. Pickaxf', shovel. spad
, crow-bar, 1101', and 
barrow; 
Hettel' not invade; Yankees have the mar- 
row." 


Rc('ollll (;)"('01 Fi/"('.-On DeC'. lß, 1835, 
.. Retter not Invade: recoiled the splt'lt :1 fire broke ont whidl swept the fi.."t 
Whieb our dads dIsplayed and their sons w<.nd, east of Broaùway and below Wall 
Inherlt. Stn>et, destroying j
9 buildings, IllO:-.t pf 
If you still advanl'f'. friendly cautIon slight. 
ing. them valuahle stores: also tIle 
[er('hants' 
You may get, b)" chance, a bell)"ful of fig-hUng-. Exchange and the South Dutch Church. 
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The propert.\T destro)'cd was valued at more 
tha 11 $
O,()OO,()OO. 
In Cil"il n-o]" Doys.-Fernando Wood 
was mayor of the city of New York at 
the beginning of 1801, and sympathized 
with the Confederate cause. On Jan. 7 he 
sent a message to the common council, in 


which he proposed the secession of the 
city, and the establishment of a free and 
independent gowrnment of its own. Thi<; 
proposition was in the form of suggestive 
questions. .. 'Vhy should not N ew York 
Cit)T," he asked, "instead of supporting 
by her contributions in l'e\'enues two- 
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TUE DRAFr RIOTS-THE RIOTERS AXD THE 7TH REGIMENT. 


thirds of the expem;('s of the United States, light and hope for a future reconstruc- 
become, alf;o, equally independent? As a tion of our belm'ed confederacy." A fa- 
free city, with but a nominal duty on '-Ol'ite writer for De Bow's Review, the 
imports, her local government could be most stately and pretentious organ of the 
supported without taxation upon her peo- slave-holders, pronounced this proposition 
pIe. Thus we could live free from taxes, of :Mayor Wood "the most brilliant that 
and have cheap goods nearly duty free. these times have given birth to." 'Vood 
In this we should have the whole and seem"! to have been startled by his own 
unitc.d !'mpport of the Southern States, pl'Oposition, for he immediately added, 
as well as of all other States, to whose "Yet I am not prepal'ed to recommend 
interests and rights under the Constitu- the violence implied in these views." The 
tion she has always been true. . . . New board of aldermen, a majority of whom 
York. as a free city, may shed the only were "Tood's political friends, ordered the 
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pl'Ïnting of 3,000 copies of this message to begin in .July, and caused the appoint- 
in document form. ment in every congressional district of 
The patriotic action of the New York an enrolling board. This was made the 
legislature, and the official suggestion of occasion for inaugurating a counter-re\"o- 
MaJ'or 'Vood, alarmed the commercial lution in the free-labor. States. Organ- 
classes of that emporium, and these and ized resistance to the measure instantly 
large capitalists hastened to propose con- appeared. The leaders of the peace fae- 
ciliation by making any concession to the tion denounced the law and all acts under 
demands of the South. .A war would iL as despotic and unconstitutional, and 
sweep thousands of the debtors of New Judge McCunn, of New York, so decided. 
York merchants into absolute ruin, and He was sustained by three judges of the 
millions of dollars' worth of bills re- Supreme Court of Pennsylvania-Lowrie, 
ceivable in the hands of their creditors 'Yoodward, and Thompson-and, supported 
would be made worthless. On Jan. 12, by these legal decisions, the politicians 
1801, a memorial, numerously signed by antagonistic to the administration opposed 
merchants and capitalists, was sent to Con- the draft with a high hand. The puhlic 
gress, praying that b()dy to legislate in mind was greatly excited by the harangues 
the interests of peace, and to give assur- of publie speakers and the utterance of 
ances, "with any required guarantees," the opposition newspapers when the draft 
to the slave-holders, that their right to was ordered. The national anniversary 
regulate sla,-ery within their respecth'e was made the special occasion for these 
States should be securC'd; that the fug-i- utterances, and distinguished members of 
tive slave law should be faithfully exe- the peace faction exhorted the people to 
nted; that personal liberty acts in "pos- Ftand firmly in opposition to what they 
sible conflict" with that law should be ('aIled the "usurpations of the govern- 
Co readjusted," and that they should have ment." Sneers were uttered on that day 
half the Territories whereof to organize because Vicksburg had not been taken, 
slave-labor States. They were assured, and the President had made" a midnight 
the memorialists said, that sueh measures cry for help" because of Lee's im-asion 
"would restore peace to their agitated in Maryland; when at that nry moment 
country." This was followed by another Vicksburg, with 37,000 prisoners, was in 
memorial, adopted Jan. IS, at the rooms the possession of General Grant, and Lee 
of the chamber of commerce, similar in and his army, discomfited at Gettysburg, 
tone to the other, and substantially rec- were preparing to retreat to Yirginia. A 
ommending the Crittenden compromise leading opposition journal counselled its 
(see CRITTEXDEN, JOII
 J.) as a basis of readers to provide themselves with a 
pacification. It was taken to 'Yashington "good rifled musket, a few pounds of 
early in February, with 40,000 names at- powder, and a hundred or so of shot," 
tached to it. At an immense meeting of to resist the draft. 
citizens at Cooper Institute, Jan. 24, it On the evening of July 3 an incendiary 
was resolnd to send three commission- handbill, calculated to incite to insurrec- 
ers to six of the "seceded States," in- tion, was scattered broadcast over the 
structed to confer with "delegates of the (
ity; and it is believed that an organized 
people," in convention assembled, in re- outbreak had been planned, and would 
gard to the "best measures calculated have been executed, but for the defeat of 
to restore the peace and integrity of the Lee at Gettysburg, and Grant's Ruceess 
rnion." at Vicksburg. 'V hen, on Monday, July 
The Draft Riots.-A draft of men for 13, the draft began in a building on Third 
the National army was authorized in .Avenue, at Forty - sixth Rtreet, a large 
Apri1. 1862. The President refrained from erowd (who had cut the telegraph wires 
re<;orting- to this e-..:treme measure as long leading out of the city) suddenly appear- 
as possible, but, owing to the great dis- ed, attacked the building, drove out the 
couragement to volunteel'ing produced by clerks, tore up the papers, poured a can 
the peace faction :md the KNIGHTS OF of kerosene over the floor, and very soon 
TIlE GOLDFN Cmcu: (q. 1',), he issued a that and an adjoining building were in 
procl.l1l1ation, May 8, 1863, for a draft, flames. The firemen were not allowcd to 
4
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extinguish them, and the police who came der became tile business of the rioters. 
were onrpo\H'rcd, and the superintend- The special ohjects of their wrath Were 
('nt (l'l..ennedy) was severely beaten by 1 he innocent colored peoplc. They laid in 
fhe mob. So began a tumult in which m.;he
 the Colored Orphan A
ylulll, and the 
thousands of disorderly persons ".ere en- territied inmates, who fled in every di- 
gaged for full three da
's and nights, redion, were pursuerl and cruelly beaten. 
neces
itating caBing out the militia. :\len awl \\omen wcre beaten to death in 
The disorders broke out simultaneously at the 
heets, anll till' colorf'd people in the 
difrerent points, evidently having a cen- city were hunted as if tlH'y were noxious 
tral head somewhere. The cry against wild beasts. Finally, the police, aided 
the draft soon ceased, and those of "Down by the military, suppressell the insurrec- 
with the abolitionists!" "Down with the tion in the city, but not until 1,000 per- 
niggers!" "Hurrah for Jeff. Davis!" suc- sons had been killed or wounded, and 
ceeded. The mob compelled hundreds of property to the amount of $2,000,000 de- 
citizens-driven out of manufacturing es- stroyed. Over fifty buildings had been 
tabli
hments which they had closed, or in destroyed by thf> mob, and a large number 
the streets-to join them; and, under the of stores and dwellings, not burned, were 
influence of strong drink, arson and plun- 
acked and plundered. 
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New York, COLONY OF. The bay of the wint!'r, which they called Onrust- 
New York and its great tributary from "unrest "-and this was the beginning of 
the north, with the island of 
1anhattan, the great commercial mart, the city of 
upon which part of the city of Greater New York. 
:Kew York now stands, were discovered by In the spring of lßl-l Block sailed 
HEXRY HUDSON (q. v.), in the early au- through the dangerous strait at Hell Gate, 
tumn of lü09. The Indians called the passed through the East Rh"er and I
ong 
river l\Iahiccannick, or "River of the Island :';ound, discowred the Housatonic, 
l\Iountains." The Dutch called it ::\Iau- Connecticut, and Thames rivers, and that 
riUus, in compliment to Prince Maurice, the long strip of land on the south was an 
and the English ga \Te it the name of Hud- island (Long Island); sa \V aud named 
son River, and sometimes Korth Ri\Ter, to Block Island, entered Narraganset Ba
' 
distinguish it from the Delaware, known anll the harbor of Boston, and, returning to 
as South River. The country drained by .\msterdam, made such a favorable report 
the Hudson Rh-er, with the adjacent un- of the country that commercial enterpri"e 
defined territory, was claimed by the was greatly stimulated, and, in lüH. 
Dutch. The year after the discO\-ery. a 01(' States-General of Holland granted 
ship, with part of the crew of the Half special pridleges for traffic with the na- 
JJoon, was laden with cheap trinkets and tj,Tes by Hollanders. A company was 
other things suitable for traftìc with the formed, and with a map of the Hud;;;on 
Inllians, sailed from the Texel (1610), River region, constructed. probably, under 
and entered the mouth of the l\Iauritius. the superdsion of Block, they sent deputieg 
The adventurers established a tralling-post to The Hague-the seat of govermnent-to 
at l\Ianhattan, where they trafficked in pel- obtain a charter. It was obtained on 
tries and furs brought by the Indians, Oct. II, lGl-l, to continue four years. The 
from distant regions sometimes. .Among territory included in this charter of priv- 
the bold navigators who came to ::\1anhat- ileges-between the parallels of lat. 40
 
tan at that time was Adl"ian mock, in and 43 0 N., as "lying between Virginia 
cnnmand of the Tigress. He had gather- and Xew France "-was called XEW XETH- 
ed a cargo of skins, and was about to de- EHLAXD (q. 1-'.). At the expiration of the 
I,art late in lü13, when fire consumed his clwrter, the privilege of a renewal wa
 
8hip and cargo. He and his crew built denied, for a more e,-tended and important 
10z,!-cabins at the lower end of :Manhattan, chart!:'r was under contemplation. In 
and there constructed a rude ship during 11:0
 Dutch mcrchant
 in the Cnrlia tralle 
4
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A DUTCH WEST I::\D1A COMPANY'S TRADING-POST. 


formed an association with a capital of At the same time the traders on tIle Hud- 
$1,000,000, under the corporate title of the son River had been very enterprising. 
Dutch East India Company. Their trad- They built a fort on an island just below 
ing priYileges extended over all the Indian the site of Albany, enlarged their store- 
and Southern oceans between Africa and house at :l\fanhattan, went oyer the pine 
America. In !G07 they asked for a charter barrens from the Hudson into the Mohawk 
for a Duteh 'Vest India Company, to Valley, and became aequaint<,d with the 
trade along the coast of Africa from the nations of the IRoQrOIR ('OXFEDER.\CY (q. 
tropics to the Cape of Good Hope, and v.), and made a treaty with them. The 
from Newfoundland to Cape Horn along Plymouth Company complained that they 
the continent of America. It was not ,,-ere intruders on their domain. King 
then grant('d, for political reasons, but James growled, and Cal)tain Denncr 
after the di<-;eon'ry of Kew Npt1l('rland gave tllf'm a word of warning. The Dutch 
the decision was reconsidered, and on "'est [ndia Company was organized in 
.11mp 3, !G
O, the f-;tates-GeJH'ral chartl'r- l(j

. Its chid ohjects were tranic and 
ed the Dutch 'Yest India ('ompany, mak- hmnhling 
pain and Portugal, not colo- 
ing it not only a great commercial mo- nization. But the attention of the com- 
nopoly, hut giving it almost r('gal pow- pany was soon called to the necessity 
ers to coloni.I.C, gO\'ern, and defend, not cf founding a permanent colony in Kew 
only the little d.omain on the Hudson, Ketherland. in accordance with the Eng- 
but the whole unoccupied Atlantic coast lish policy, which declared that the rights 
of America and the w('st('rn coasts of of eminent domain could only be secur<,d 
Africa. hy actual permanent occupation. King 
Meanwhile the Dutcll had explored Dcla- .Tames remind<'d the Rtatf's.GeJwral that 
'ware Bay and Ri,-er, presumably as far IIolland<,rs were unlawfully seated on 
as Trenton, and 11<1d endeavon'd to obtain English territory, but the Hollanders paid 
a four years' charter of trading pridleges no more attention to his threats than 
in that region, hut it was regardf'd as a to take measures for founding an agri- 
part of the English prodnce of Yirginia. cultural colony. 
428 
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At that time Holland was the asylum thirty families (llO men, women, and 
for the oppres:"ed for con
ciencc' sake children), mostly \Valloons, with agricult- 
from all lanus. TIlf're was a class of ural implcments, live-stock of every kind, 
refugees there call cd \\TaIIoons, natives and a sufficient quantity of household fur- 
of the southern Belgic provinces, whose niture, sailed from the Texel early in 
inhabitants, about forty 
'ears before, :l\Iarch, 1623, with Cornelius .Jacobus 
Iay, 
being chiefly Homan Catholics, had refused of Hoorn, as commander, who was also 
to join those of the northern prodnces to remain as first director, or governor, 
in a confedcrac.r. The Protestants of these of the colony. They took the tedious 
pIO\-iIH'f'S (now Belgium) were made to southern route, and did not reach 
Ian- 
feel the lash of f.:panish persecution, and hattan until the beginning of l\Iay, where 
thousands of them tied to Holland. These they found a Freneh vessel at the mouth 
were the 'Yalloons, who spoke the Frendl of the Hudson, whose commander had 
language. They wcre a hardy, industrious hcen tQ ing to set up the arms of France 
race, and introduc('d many of the useful on the shore, and to take possession of 
arts into their adopted country. Some the country in the name of the French 
of them wished to emigrate to Virginia, monarch. The .yacht J[ackercl had just 
but the terms of the London Company come down the river. 'Yith two cannon 
were not liberal, and they accepted pro- taken from the little fort at the south- 
posals from the Dutch "Test India Com- crn end of the island, the Frenchman 
pany to emigrate to New Netherland. was compelled to desist. His ,-essel was 
A ship of 2öO tons burden, laden with con,'oyed to sea, whl-'n it went round to 
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the Delaware, and there her eommander of extensive domains, witll manorial priv- 
attempted the same kind of proclamation ileges, were offered to wealthy persons 
of sO\-ereignty. He was treated by the who should induce a certain number of 
Dutch settlers there -as at :Manhattan, when settlers to people and cultivate these lands. 
he sailed for France. This performance Under this arrangemen,t some of the most 
was the last attempt of the French to valuable part of the lands of the com- 
assert jurisdiction south of lat. 45 0 N., pany passed into the possession of a few 
until a long time afterwards. persons, and an aristocratic element waS 
Th('se emigrants were soon scattered introduced. The colony was flourishing 
to different points to form settlements- when Governor l\finuit returned to Amster- 
some to Long Island, some to the Con- dam, in 1632, and was succeeded next 
necticut Hiver, others to the present PI- J.ear by 'Vouter Van Twiller, who had 
ster county, and others founded Alhany, marrie(l a niece of Killian Yan Ren"-se- 
where the company had built Fort Or- laer, a rich pearl merchant, and who he- 
ang-e. Four young couples, married on came a patroon. Van Twiller was stupid, 
shipboard, went to the Delaware, and be- but shrewd, and the colony prospered in 
gan a settlement on the east side of the spite of him. At the end of four years 
river (now Gloucester), 4 miles below he was succeeded by 'VILLIAM KIEFT (q. 
l>hiladelphia, where they built a sman 'l:.), a spiteful, rapacious, and energetic 
fortification, and called it Fort Nassau. man, whom De Vries numbered among 
Eight seamen, who went with them, re- great rascals. His administration was a 
mained and formed a part of the col- stormy one. He exasperated the surround- 
ony. The eompany, encouraged by suc- ing Indian tribes by his cruelties, and so 
cessfnl trading, nnrtured the colony. In disgusted the colonists by his conduct that, 
1626 they sent over Peter l\Iinuit as gov- at their request, he was recalled, and sail- 
emor. who hought Manhattan Island of ('d for Europe, with ill-gotten wealth. in 
the nath"es, containing. it was estimated, the spring of 164ï, and perished by ship- 
22,000 acres. At its southern end he built wreck on the shores of 'Vales. 
a fort, calling it Fort Amsterdam, and Peter Stuyvesant succeeded Kieft. He 
the village that grew up ncar it was after- was a brave !"oldier, who had lost a leg 
wards named KEW A::\[RTERDAM (q. v.). in battle, and came to New Netherland 
'The States-General constituted it a from Curaçoa, where he had been governor. 
county of Holland. So it was that, He was then forty-four years of age, ener- 
within fifteen years after the discoveries getic, just, and so self-willed that 'Vash- 
of Hudson, the foundations of this great ington Irving called him" Peter the Head- 
commonwealth were firmly laid by in- strong." He conciliated the Indian tribes, 
dustrious and virtuous families, most of and systematically administered the af- 
them voluntary exiles from their native fairs of the colony. He came in collision 
lands, to avoid persecution on account of with the Swedes on the Delaware and the 
theological dogmas. These were follow- English on the Connecticut River. During 
ed hy others, equally good and industrious. his administration he subdued the Swedes 
In Hi29 the company ga,"c to the set- (165;')), and annexed the territory to New 
tIers a charter of "privil('ges and exemp- Netherland. Finally serious political 
tions," which encouraged the. emigration troubles overtook tIle colony. From the 
of thrifty fanners from the. fatherland. beginning of the settlement the English 
As mueh land was offered to such emi- claimed New Netherland as a part of 
grants as they could culti,-ate. with" fr('(' Yirginia. resting their claim upon the 
liberty of hunting and fowling." under discowry of Cahot. In ](i2
 the English 
the directions of the gO\"ernor. The
' also minister at Tll!' Ragu!' demamkd the ahan- 
offpred to every )I(.rson who should "dis- donment of tlle Duteh s('ttlpnwnt:i on the 
('over any sho1"e, lla
T. 01" otlW1" fit ph\c!' Ih}(l
on. 1<'iYe 
'('an
 aftpl'\yanls Go,'prnor 
for erecting fisheri{'<.; or the making of RradfonI. of Plymouth, ga'"e notic(> to 
salt-poml!"," an ahsolnte pl'op!'rty in tllP C:overnor l\Iinuit that tIle patent of 
ew 
imme. \s the rural population of Hol- F.nO'land co\'ere(l th(' domain of 
{'W 
land were not generally rich enough to Xptherland. Tn the spring of ](iü.t, ('hal'lei> 
a,.ail themselves of these privileges, grants n. granted to his brother .Tame s , Duke 
430 
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of York, all New Netherland, including t}w 
region of country between the Hudson and 
]klaware rivers; and in August the same 

'ear an English fleet appeared hcfore Xew 
Amsterdam and demanded its surrender. 
GO\'ernor Stuyvebant resisted for a while, 
hut was compelled to comply, and the 
wholo territory claimed by the Dutch 
passed into the posscssion of the English 
on Sept. 8, lû64. 
At the treaty of peace between England 
:nul Holland, the Dutch were allowed to 


tenant-gm'enlOr, afraid of the p('opl(', tkd. 
Jacob Leisler, a merchant of republican 
tendencies, administered tJ](. gO\l'rnmcrIt 
for 80111(' time in the uame of the new 
sovereigns, \ViIJiam and Mary. When 
Sloughter, the royal go\'ernor, came, the 
enemies of Leisler procured his execution 
hy hanging (!'ee LEISLER, 
TACOll). During 
these political troubles, western N('w 
York, then inhabited by the Seneca Ind- 
ians, was invaded by the French, under 
De KonviJIe, gO\"ernor of Canada. Two 
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retain the colony of Surinam, in Guiana, 
'ears later (168Ð) the Five Nations re- 
}:ngland retaining New York. Edmund taliated by invading Canada. The retribu- 
Andros was appointed governor, and a for- tion was terrible. More than 1,000 French 
mal surrender of the province occurred settlers were slain, and the whole prov- 
in October. In 1683 Thomas Dongan be- ince was threatened with destruction. The 
came governor, and, under instructions French then attacked the English. A 
from the Duke of York, he called an as- party of Canadians and Indians burned 
spmbly of representatives chosen by the Schenectady in 1690, and murdered near- 
people, and a charter of liberties was ly all of the inhabitants. In l()!)1 the 
given to the colonists. This was the province of Kew York was redivided into 
foundation of representative government ten counties-namely, New York, \Yest- 
in Xew York; but the privileges promised chester, Ulster, Albany, Dutchess, Orange, 
"-ere denied. \Yhen James was drinn Richmond, Kings, Queens, and Suffolk. 
from the throne, and Nicholson, the lieu- CornwaH count
.. in Maine, and Dukes 
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county, in l\Iass;achusettA, forming a part 
of the domain of New York, were trans- 
ferred to those colonies undcr its new 
charter. 
The French im-aded the :Mohawk coun- 
iry in Hma, but the greater part of them 
perished hefore they reached Canada. 
Count Fruntenac, governor of Canada, 
prepared to attack the Five Nations with 
all his power, when the governor of New 
York I Earl of Bellomont) declared that 
the English would make common cause 
with the Iroquois Confedemcy. The col- 
on,)' was largely involYed in deht by mili- 
tary movements during Queen Anne's 'Val', 
in whieh the English and French were 
enga
ed from 1702 to 1713. The vicinity 
of Lake Champlain afterwards became 
a theatre of hOi'tile en-nts. Tn 1731 
the French built Fort Frederick at Crown 
Point, for a defence at the natural pm,s 
between the Hudson and St. Lawrence; and 
in 1745 a part.}' of French and Indians 
invaded the upper valley of the Hudson 
and destro
ved Saratoga. Finally, in 1754, 
the English and French began their final 
struggle for supremacy in Amel'iea, in 
which the Indians hore a conspicuous part 
(see FRENCH AXD INDJAX \\'AR). l\Iean- 
while the colony had been the theatre 


of warm political strife between the ad- 
herents of ruyalty and democrac,)'. The 
death of Leisler had created intense popu- 
lar feeling again
t royal rule by depu- 
ties, and there was continual contention 
between the popular Assembly and the 
royal governor. There was a struggle for 
the freedom of the pres,.;, in which the 
people triumphed. A colunial cunvention 
was held at Albany in 1754, to devi:,;e a 
plan of union (see 
\LnAXY), and during 
the French and Indian \\'ar many of its 
most stirring e\'ents occuned in the prov- 
ince of New York. That war ended by 
treat,)' in 17ü3, and not long afterward" 
hegan tile struggle of the English-Ameri- 
can colonies against the oppressiuns of 
Great Britain. Ke\\' York tuok a leading 
part in that struggle, and in the war 
for independence that ensued. 
The Pro\'incial A,.;sel11bly of Xew York 
steadily refused. compliance with the de- 
mands of the mutiny and quarantine 
al'ts, and early in 17ü'i Parliament pass- 
ed an act "prohibiting the governor, 
council, and Assembly of Xew York pass- 
ing any legislatin act for any pm'poi'e 
what
opver." Partial concessions were 
made; but a new Assembly, convened in 
February, 1768, composed of less pliable 
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ence. They e:\.pre
sed no fa VOl' for 
the American Association; and when, 
on Feb. 23, it was mond to send dele- 
gates to the second Continental Con- 
gress, the motion was defeated by a 
vote of !J to 1 ï. The Assembly was 
false to its constituents, for a majority 
of the province was, in heart, with 
:Massachusetts. After the Provincial 
Assembly had adjourned, never to 
meet again (April 3, lïï5), a com- 
mittee of sixty was appointed in the 
city of Kew York to cnforce the regu- 
lations of the American Association. 
Warmly supported by the Sons of 
Liberty, they took the lead in political 
matters. By their recommendation the 
people in the several counties chose rep- 
resentatives for a Pro\'ineial Congr'e
'3, 
which body first convened on :May 22, 1775. 
The conservatism of Kew York disap- 
peared when it was evident that the door 
of reconciliation had been closed by the 
King. On May 24, the convcntion refelTf'd 
the vote of the Continental Congress of 
the l.3th. on the establishment of indepen- 
dent :;;tate governments, to a committee 
cOlllpo
ed of .Tohn Morin Scott, Haring, 
Remsen, Lewis, Jay, Cuyler, and Broome. 


BROAD BTREKT, SEW YORK, 1740. 


materials, would not recede from its po- 
sition of independence, though the province 
was made to feel the full weight of the 
royal displeasure. In May, 1769, the 
Assembly yielded, and made an appropri- 
ation for the support of the troops. In 
December the Assembly, under a pretext 
of enading laws for the regulation of 
trade with the Indians, and with the 
concurrence of the lieutenant - governor 
(Colden), invited each province to elect 
representatives to a body which should 
exercise legislative power for them all. 
This \vas a long stride towards the Ameri- 
can Union. Virginia 
chose representatives for 
the Congress, but the 
British ministry, who 
saw in the movement a 
prophecy of indepen- 
dence, defeated the 
scheme. 
On Jan. 26, 1775, 
Abraham Tenbroe<'k 
moved, in the New 
York Assembly, to take 
into consideration the 
proceedings of the first 
Continental Congress. 
He was ably seconded 
by Philip Schuyler and 
a greater portion of 
those who were of Dutch 
descen t, as well as 
George Clinton. The 
motion was lost by a 
majority of one. Tory- 
ism was then rife in the Assembly. They They reported in fa\'or of the recommen- 
refused to vote thanks to the New York dation of the Congress. On the 31st, pro- 
delegates in the Congress, or to print the vision was made for the election of new 
letters of the committee of correspond- deputies, with ample power to institute 
VI.-2 E 433 
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a goyermupnt which Rhould continue in 
force until a future peace with Great 
Britain. J<:arly in .Tune the Provincial 
Congress had to pass upon the E>ubject 
of independence. Those who had llitherto 
hesitated, with a hope of conl'iliation, now 
fell into line "ith the radicals, and on 
the 11th the Provineial Congress, on mo- 
tion of John .Tay, called upon the free- 
holders and electors of the colony to con- 
fer on the deputies to be chosen full 
powers for administering govel'mnent, 
framing a constitution, and deciding the 
important question of independence. The 
ne,,-ly instructed Congress was to meet 
at White Plains on July 9 (1776). Mean- 
. while the Continental Congress, by the 
vote of eleven colonies, had adopted (July 

) a resolution for independence, and a 
declaration of the causes for the measure 
on J uh' 4. The new Congress of X ew 
York' ;ssembled at \Yhite Plains on 
the !Jth, with Kathaniel \Yoodhull as 
president; and on the afternoon of 
that day, when thirty-fixe delegates 
were present, John Jay made a re- 
port in fa ,-or of independence. The 
convention app
'O\-ed it by a unan- 
imous vote, and directed the Dec- 
laration adopted at Philadelphia to 
be published with beat of drum at 
White Plains, and in eYery district 
of the colony. They empowered their 
delegates in Congress to join heartily 
with the others in moving on the car 
of revolution, and called themselves 
the representatives of the State of 

 ew York. So the vote of the 
thirteen colonies on the subject of 
independence was made complete, 
and Xew York ne,-er swen-ed from 
the path of patriotic duty then entered. same source; all inferior offices to bp 
New York, STATE OF. On Aug. 1, 1776, filled by the governor and a council of 
the new provincial convention, sitting four senators, one from each district; 
at White Plains, appointed a committee and to a council of revision, similarly eon- 
to draw up and report a constitution for stituted, was assigned the power to pass 
the State. John Jay was the chairman upon the validity and constitutionality 
of this committee. The convention was of legislative acts. 
made migratory by the stirring events in In October following, a British maraud- 
the ensuing autumn and winter, and it ing force went up the Hudson and hurn- 
sat, after leaving \Vhite Plains, at Fish- ed Kingston. The records were removed 
kill and at Kingston. At the latter place first to the interior of Ulster county, and 
the committee reported a draft of a con- thence to Poughkeepsie, where the legis- 
stitution, written by Mr. Jay. It was lators reassembled early in 1778. That 
under consideration in the convention more city was the State capital until 1784, when 
than a month, and was finally adopted it was remoyed to the city of New York. 
43-1 


April 20, 1777. T.)nùer it a State govenl- 
ment was established by an ordinance 
passed in May, and Ow first sP!':sion of the 
legislature was hdd in July. l\Jeam, hile, 
elections were held in all the counties 
excepting Kew York, Kings, QueenR, 
and Suffolk, then held by the Rritish 
hoops. Brig.-Gen. George Clinton was 
elected governor, and Pierre Van Cort- 
landt, president of the Senate, became lieu- 
tenant-governor. John Jay was maùe chief. 
justice, Robert R. Livingston, chancellor, 
and Philip Livingston, J allIes Duane, 
Francis Lewis, and Gouverneur l\Iorris, 
delegates to the Continental Congress. B,)" 
the provisions of the constitution, the gov- 
ernor was to be elected by the people for 
the tel'm of three years, the legislative 
department, vested in a Senate and As- 
sembly, deriving their powers from the 
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In li97 Albany was made the permanent York furnished 267,551. In 1869 the leg- 
State capital. The State constitution was islature ratified the Fifteenth Amendment 
revised in 1801, 1821, 1846, and 1894. to the national Constitution. In 1870 
During the War of 1812-15 the frontiers this action was annulled by a resolu- 
of New York were almost continually tion, and the latter was rescinded in 
scenes of hostilities. New York was the 187
. Slavery, which had been much 
restricted by the first constitution, was 
abolished in 1817, but a few aged persons 
continued in nominal slavery several years 
later. The revi!'ed constitution of the 
State wa-s adopted Xovember, 1894, ma- 
terially restricting the proportionate rep- 
resentation of K ew York and Kings 
counties. Population in 1890, 5,997,8:J3; 
in 1900, 7,268,012. See UXITED STATES, 
NEW YORK, in vol. ix. 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF XEW YORK. 


{':olDER THE Dt"TrH. 


GOVERXORS OF NEW YORK. 


Term. 


Nawe. 


Cornelius Jacobsen May........ 
William \'erhulst........ .... . 
Peter Minuit.... ... _... __ __.... 
Wouter Van Twiller........ .... 
William Kieft.. _............. . 
Peter Stuyvesant. . .. . . . .. .... . . 


1624 
16:!.) 
May 4, IIj26 to 16:'13 
A JI riJ, Hi3:j .. 1638 
)[ arch 28, 1638 .. I fi4 7 
May 11, 1647" 1664 


pioneer in establishing canal navigation, 
In 1796 the Western Inland Lock Xavi- 
Richa
d Nicolls............... . 1 
ept. 8. 1664 to 16fo8 
gation Company was incorporated, and FrancIs Lovelace............... Aug. 17, 1668"1673 
improved the bateau-navigation of the 
)Iohawk River, connecting its waters with 
Oneida I"ake by a canal, so that boats Anthony Colve.................j 
laden with merchandise could pass from 
the ocean to that lake, and then by its 
outlet and Oswego TIiver to Lake Ontario. 
In 1800 Gouverneur l\Iorris conceived a 
plan for connecting Lake Erie with the 
ocean by means of a canal, and the great 
Frie Canal that accomplished it \Va" com- 
pleted in 1R2:J (see CAXAI.S). In Xovem- 
her. 1874, several amendments proposed 
hy the legislature wpre ratified by a vote 
of the ppop1e. These removed the prop- 
erty qualifications of colored voters: re- 
F.tricted the power of the legislature to 
pass private or local biJJs: made changes 
in the executh'e departments; prescribed 
an oath of office in relation to bribery; 
pstahlisllPd safeguards against official cor- 
luption; amI rpllIovPù re"trictions im- 
po.;;pd upon the leQ'islature in regard to 
'!eUing- or leasing certain of the State 
canalA. 
During th,- C'iyiJ \Y,1I". the F:tate fm- 
nish{'d to thp "'\ational army 4.j!).!;fiS 
tmops. Of that number the city of New 
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t""DER THE E
GLlSH. 


DUTCH RESt"1IED. 


E:>iGLISH RF.S{'}lED. 


Edmund Andros....... ........ 
Thomas Dongan. ... . . ., . . . . . . _ . 
j'rancis r\ icholson. . ., ......... 
.Jacob Leisler. . .. .. . . . . . . ... _ . . 
Henry 8Iou
hter. . . . . . . . . .... . . 
Wellard Iligold
by.. _ . _ _....... 
Benjamin I<leteher ... _........ 
Ric-IIard. Earl Bellomont. . . . . . _ . 
John r\anfan. _ .... ....... ....._ 
Lord Cornbury. . . . . . .. . . . . . . .. . 
John, Lord Lo\.elace..... ...... 
Richard IngoldBby. . ... ..... .. . 
Gerardus Beekman............. 
Robert Hunter.... ............. 
Peter Schuvler. . . . . . _ . .. _ . . . . . . 
William Bùrnet........ .. . . . .. . 
John )[ontgomery.......... .... 
Rip Yan Ham........... ....... 
William Coshv................. 
George Clarkê . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
(
{'orge Clinton.... ............ 
Sir Ham'erg O"borne... 
James He Lancey.. _......... __ 
i

,
:
!W:S,




:::::::::::: :: 
C;ulwalla(ler Colden. ., . . . . .. . . . 
Rohf'rt Monckton . . . . . . . . .... . . 
Carlwallad{'r Colden. . . . . .. . . . . . 
Sir Hcnrv !\foore............... 
("1(1waIh
der Colden............ 
.John. Lord Hunmore.... _.... .. 
\Yilliam Tryon.... .. ........... 


1673 to 1674 


r\ov. 10, 1674 to Iß83 
Aug. 27, II;R:I" 11>88 
1 liRR .. 11;1;9 
June 3, ](;:-.9" 16n 
)Iarch HI, 11;91 
July 16, II>!H" 1692 
Aug. 30, II;!):.!" 1698 
Hì!l8 " 1701 
1.01 " ] 702 
1702 " I'iO!:! 
1708 " 1.09 
1709 .. 1710 
1710 
1710 .. 17)!) 
l'i19 " 1720 
1720 .. I.2M 
1728 .. 17:11 
1731 .. 1732 
Aug. 1, 17:'12" I7:!I; 
1736 .. 174:1 
1743 " 1753 
1753 
1H53 " If!)!> 
I75fi " 17;.7 
1757 " 1.fiU 
17/ìO .. .7f1l 
}'jßI 
}761 .. 1765 
17G5' 1769 
1769 " 1770 
1770 ., 1771 
1771 " I7'i7 


May 3. 
nee. 18, 
May 9, 
April 10, 
June 14, 
.July 21. 
Sept. 17, 
April 15, 


Sept. 2, 
()Pt. ]0, 
lIet. 12, 
:-'1"1'1. 3, 
Jun!' 3, 
Aug.4. 
Oct 21\. 
Xov. 18. 
Kov. 18, 

f'J1t. ] 2, 
Oct HI, 
July 9, 



NEW YORK, STATE OF 


STATE GOVERNORS. 


}.ame. Party. When Opponents. Party. 
Elected. 
r 77 
1780 
George Clinton. . . .,. . 178::1 
................. .. 1786 
li8!) Robert Yates. 
17U
 John Jay. 
Jobn Ja.y... _........ ..................... .. 1 1m ;) Robert Yates. . . . . . . . . . . . . Dem.-Rep. 
1m8 Hobert Livingston. 
(;eorge Clinton.. .... . .. .. 
 . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1801 Htephen Van Uensselaer. 

Iorgan Lcwi;,;....... . Dem.-Rep.. 1804 Aaron Burr. 
{ 1.'01 Morgan Lewis. 
Daniel D. Tompkins.. . Dem.-Uep.. 11;10 Jonas Platt. 
11:!13 Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
1816 Hufus King. 
John Taylor. . . . . . . . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1817 
De Witt Clinton. . . .. . { 1817 Peter R. Porter. 
.................... .. 1.s:!0 Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Joseph C. yates..... .................... .. 18:!
 Solomon Southwick. 
De Witt Clinton. . . . . . J 11:!:!4 Hamuel Young. 
................... .. 
 18:!t.i William B. Uochester. 
Xathaniel Pitcher.. . . . 

Iartin Van Buren. ... Democrat. 18:!8 {Hmitb Thompson. Anti-masonic. 
:5olomon Southwick..... . . . 
Enos T. Throop. . . . . . Vemocrat. , 18:!9 J I.'rancis Granger. . . . . . . . . . Anti-masonic. 
t1830 
 Ezekiel Williams. . . _ . . . . . . 
{1
32 I"ran!'Í s Granger. . . . . . . . . . An t1-masonic. 
"-iIIiam IA. :\Iarcy. . . . Democrat. 1834 William II. Heward. . . . . . . Whig. 
{ Jesse Ruel. 
1836 Isaac S. Smitb. 
William H. Seward. . . Whig... " {1838 William L. Marcy........ Democrat. 
1840 rVllliam C. Houck......... Democrat. 
Gerrit Smith. 
"ïlliam C. Bouck. . . . . Democrat. . 1842 Luther Bradisb. 
Alvan Stewart. 
Hilas Wright, Jr..... . Democrat. 1844 Millard Fillmore.......... Wbig. 
f Alvan Ste..art. 
Silas Wright, Jr......... Democrat. 
John young.......... Wbig. . . . . 1846 Ogden Ed wards. 
IIenry Bradley. Democrat. 
John A. Dix. . . . . '" . . . . . . 
Hamil ton Fish. . . .. . . . Whig..... . 1848 Reuben II. Walworth. 
William Goodell. 
Washington Hunt. .... Whig.... . 1830 Horatio Seymour......... Democrat. 
Horatio Seymour.... . Vemo('rat. . 18;)2 J Washington Hunt......... Whig. 
t Min'bome Tompkins. 
Horatio Seymour......... Democrat. 
:\Iyron H. ('lark. _ _ . . . Whig..... . 1834 Vaniel Ullman. 
Gl"een C. Bronson. 
John A. King...... . Republican 18;)6 t Amasa J. Pa<ker......... Democrat. 
Erastus Brooks. 
Amasa J. Parker......... Democrat. 
r 1Ri)8 Lorenzo Burrows. 
Edwin D. .\Iorgan.. . . . Repnblican Gerrit Smith. 

 {William Kelly. 
He.ymoul.. . . . . ll8liU James T. Brady. Republican. 
Horatio Democrat. ISlì2 James S. Wadsworth. . . . . 
Reuben E. I.'enton. .... Rppubliean r 8"4 Horatio Seymour. . . . . . . . . Democrat. 
1 H(iI, John T. Hoffman. " .. . _.. Df'mocrat. 
John T. Hoffman.. . . . Democrat. . 181;8 John A. Griswold. " . . . . . . R
publican. 
1870 Stewart L. Woodford. .. .. Republican. 
.John A. Dix....... . RplH1hlican 187
 Francis Kernan.......... })emocrat. 

amuel J. Tilden. . . . !lpnlO('rat. . 1874 John A. Dix.. . . . . . . . . . . . . Rppublican. 
Lucius Robinson. . . . . . Democrat. . 1876 Edwin D. Morgan. . . . . . . . Republican. 

 Lucln' Robln'on......... nemocrat. 
Alonzo B. Cornell. . . . Republican 1879 John Kelly.............. Tam.-Dem. 
Harris Lpwis. 
John W. :\Iears. 
Cleveland. . . . . Charles J. Folger......... Republican. 
Grover Democrat. . 188
 Alphonso A. Hopkins..... Prohibition. 
Epenetus Howe...... ..... Greenback. 
f"84 
1885 I'm Davenport..... . ... . . . Republican. 
Da yid B. lIiII........ Democrat. II. Clay Bascom. .. " .,. " Prohibition. 
1888 ":arner MiHer............ Republican. 
". l\1artin Jones.......... Prohibition. 
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STATE GOYERNORS-Continu('(l. 


-- -- 
Kame. Party. 'When Opponcnts. l'al'ty., 
Elected. 
Roswell P. Flower... . Democrat. IS!H J. Slon t Fassett. . . . . Hepublican. 
Levi P. 
lorton. ,. . .. Republican. 1 S !).! 
 David ß. Hill. . . . . . . . . . . Df'mocrat. 
l Everett P. Whf'eler. . . . . . Jlemocra t. 
I""ank S. Black. . . . . . . Republican. 1896 Wilbur F. Porter _ . . . . . . Democrat. 
Tlwodore Roosevelt. . . . Republican. 1
!)8 Augustus Van "'yek. ., . Demol'rat. 
Benj. B. Odf'lI. Jr... . Republican. 1flOO John B. Stanchftpld. . , . . Democrat. 
Francis W. Higgins. . . Republican. 1tlOJ D-Cady HCl'l'iek. _ . .. . _. Democrat. 


;he first governors of the Rtate entered offiee on Ju1y 1 fo11owlng e1ection. hut sln('e 
H
:.
 the datI' bas bpen Jan. 1. 'l'hf' tf'rm of office was. up to 1S:!
. three years: then until 
1376.. two Yf>ars: from 18í6 until 1 SO:), tbl'ee Yf'ars: f\'Om 1 S!I:). two years. T1w governor 
and lieutenant-governor must be thirty years of agp. a citizen of the Hnited States, and 
fivf' Yf'ars a resident of the ::;tate. 


the result, as its name indicates, of the 
consolidation of several pre-existing in- 
stitutions. The three whose names ap- 
pear in the title were united on 
Iay 23, 
189.3, and on Feb. 25, 1901, the New York 
Free Circulating Library was added to 
the combination, the new body retaining 
its old name. 
Of these various consolidated institu- 
tions the Astor Library was originally in- 
<:orpomted Jan. 18, 1849. It was endowed 
and supported by various gifts of the 
Astor family, and at the time of consoli- 
dation owned its site and buildings on La- 
fayette Place, with 2ü7,147 volumes. and 
enjoyed an annual income of about $47,000. 
The Lenox Lihrary, incorporateù Jan. 
20, 1870, as the gift to the public of .Jame
J 
Lenox, owned its 8ite and building on 
I
ifth Avenue, between 70th and 7Ist 
streets, with S(i.OOO ,'olumes anù an an- 
nual income of $:W.500. 
The Tilden trust, created by the will of 
Samuel J. Tilden, possessed 
Ir. Tilden's 
private library of about 
O.OOO volunws 
and an endowment fund of about $
,OOO,- 
000, but neither lands nor buildings. The 
Puhlic Lihrary thus began its existen('e 
with a total number of volumes of 37;
,l-t7 
and an endowment of about $3,.")00,000. 
The library as thus eonstituted was for 
reference only. 
On ::\Ial"ch 25, IS9C, in an address to the 
mayor of the cit
, regarding the future 
policy of the library. the trustees offered 
to extend its facilities to the furni<:llÏng 
The present New York Publie Library- of books for home use, prodded 1.he city 
Astor, l.enox, and Tilden foundations-is would build and equip a new home for 
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No.ofCongrel\8. Term. 
1st 1789 to 17n 
1st to 4th 1789 .. 1796 
2d .. 6th 1791 " I7!J7 
4th " 6th 1796 " 1800 
5th 1797 " 179
 
6th 1798 
5th 1798 
5th to 6th 1799 to 1800 
6th " 7th 1800 .. 1803 
6th .. 8th 1801 .. 180,1 
7th " 8th 1802 " 1803 
8th 1803 " 1804 
8th to 11th 1804 .. 1809 
8th " 13th 1803 " HnS 
11th .. Uth 1809 " 1815 
13th .. 19th 1813 .. 18:!5 
14th " 17th 1815 " 1821 
18th .. 20th 1823 " 1828 
19th .. 22d 1826 " 1831 
20th " 23d 1828 " 1833 
22d 1831 .. 1832 
22d to 28th 1832 " 1844 
23d " 28th 1833 .. 184,1 
28th 1844 
28th to 31st 1845 to 1849 
28th .. 32d 1845 .. 1851 
31st " 37 th 1849 .. IA61 
32d " 35th 1851 " 1857 
35th .. 38th 1857 " lR63 
37th .. 40th 1861 .. 1867 
38th " 41st 1863 " 1869 
40th " 47th 1867 .. 1881 
41st " 44th 1869 " 1875 
44th " 47th 1875 .. 1881 
47th lAAl 
47th to 49th 1881 to 1885 
47th " 60th 1881 .. I8H7 
49th " 62d 181'\5 " IHn 
50th " 53d 1887 " 1893 
52d " 65th 1891 " 1897 
63d .. 56th 1893 " I89!! 
65th .. - 1897 " - 
56th .. - 1899 .. - 


Philip Schuyler......... 
Rufus King............. 
Aaron Burr............. 
John Lawreuce.......... 
Philip Schuyler......... 
John Sloss Hobart. .... . . 
William Xorth .......... 
James Watson. ........ . . 
Gouverneur Morris...... 
John Armstrong......... 
lie Witt Clinton......... 
Theodore Bailey. . . . . . . . . 
Samuel L. Mitcbell...... 
John Smith............. 
Obadiah German........ 
Rufus King............. 
Nathan Sanford. ... . . . . . 
Martin "an Buren. ...... 
Nathan Sanford......... 
Charles E. Hudley....... 
William I.. 
Iarcy....... 
Silas Wright, Jr......... 
I\athaniel P. Tallmadge.. 
Henry A. Foster...... ... 
.John A. Dix............. 
Daniel S. Dickinson..... 
William H Scward...... 
Hamilton Fish .......... 
Preston King. . . . . . ... . 
Ira Harris............... 
Edwin D. :\rorgan........ 
Roscoe Conkling........ 
Reuben F.. Fenton....... 
Francis Kernau.......... 
Thomas C. Platt......... 
Elbridge G. Lapham..... 
Warner Miller........... 
William 
1. Evarts....... 
Frank Hiscock.......... 
David B. Hill........... 
Edward Murphy, Jr..... 
Thomas C. Platt.. .. ..... 
Chauncey 1.1. Depew..... 


New York Public Library, THE. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, of the New York 
Public Library, writes: 



:NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, THE 


the library, prefcrably on the site of the of books for home use wns earrif'd on in 
old rese1"\'oir on Fifth Avenue, between the city by several othf'r in:"tit1ltioJ\
. th(' 
40th ,tIlll 42d Htref'ts (Bryant Park). largest of which was the New Yurk 1"rpe 
Thl:: .(',.;1Ilt of this "as the passage of a Circulating Library. This institution, 
legi::olative act, approved May 19, 18!J7, first. incorporated on 1\1arch I!), 1880, })('- 
gÙ'ing the city power to issue bonds for gan to lend books at that time in a HlIlall 
this purposc, and on Nov. 10 of that building on Bond Street, and had grown 
year plnns prf'pared by Carrere & lIast- until, in 1901, it operated f'lewn frf'P 
ings, of New York, were selected and ap- lending libraries, with reading-rooms and 


NEW \ORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, FR03I ARCHITECT'S PLAXS. 


proved by the board of estimate of the 
city. A contract fb..ing the conditions on 
which the building should be }wld and 
used b
T the library was at once entered 
into between the trustees and the city 
authOl'ities, but the actual work of pre- 
paring the site by the removal of the old 
l'esenoir did not begin until June 6, 1899. 
The building will probably be completed 
about 1004, and will be one of the finest 

tructures of its kind in the world. Its 
length will be 3,')0 fpet, and its ,,-idth 2,')0, 
and it wiII include a stack-room with 
sheh'ing for 1,500,000 hooks, and a main 
reading-room, seating 800 readers. besidf's 
a large circulating-room, a children',! 
room, public document. periodical. and 
patpnt rooms, and mnny rooms for special 
collection", hp"ides picture galleries and 
administrative offices. 
While the J>uhlic I..ihrary was 
time for reference use only, the 


a travelling library department, through 
which books were dish ibuted in schools, 
clubs, etc. It owned five buildings. 170,- 
000 books, and had endowment funds of 
about 


3,00(l. It had circulated in the 
yeal' ending Oct. 31, HmO, 1.634,523 vol- 
umes. Like other smaller institutions of 
the same kind it was supportell largely 
by an annual municipal grant. On Ff'b. 
25, HJ01, by the consolidation of this in- 
stitution with the Public Library, the 
lattcr bccame possessed of a df'partment 
of circulation. 
On March 12, 1901, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie offered to the city of New York, 
through the director of the Public Li- 
brary, to build and equip sixty-five branch 
libraries, at a cost estimated at $80,000 
each, or a total of $;),200.000, provide(l the 
city would furni!'h sites and agree to 
at this maintain the lihl"al'ies when huilt. This 
lending otfer was accepted. By the provision
 of 
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a contract entered into between the city 
and the libral'y to earry out the terms of 
this gift so far as the boroughs of l\Ian- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Richmond are con- 
cerned, these boroughs are to have forty- 
two of the new buildings, of which not 
more than ten are to be built in anyone 
;rear, and the city agrees to appropriate 
annually for maintenance not less than 10 
per C<'TIt. of the eost. The city must a p- 
prow all sites, whether acquired by pur- 
chase or by p-ift, but the library is to con- 
trol the construction of the buildings and 
administer the libraries contained therein. 
This gift in!',Hres not only that the city 
shall have an adequate number of new 
branch libraries, but that such as already 
('xi!'t "hall he properly housed, provided 
they become part of the Public Library 
system. A bill to facilitate such union 
o'u the part of the smaller libraries was 
signed by the governor in the spring of 
!t10!. 
The buildings wllere the work of the 
lihrary is carried on at present are as 
follows: 


ment is about 123,000, and 300,000 vol- 
umes are consulted. In the cireula tion 
department 1,700,000 volumes are with- 
drawn yearly for home use, of whieh 28 
per cent. is juvenile fiction and 33 per 
cent. adult fiction; and 123,000 volumes 
are read in the libraries. The reading- 
room attendance exceeds 200,000. 
The library as at present organized is 
managed b;y a board of twentJ'-one trus- 
tees, one of whom is the comptroller of 
the city, ex officio. The direct charge of 
the library and its staff is intrusted to a 
director. who, since the formation of the 
Public Library in lR!)3, has been Dr. John 
Shaw Billings. The library publishes two 
monthly periodicals, the Bulletin, contain- 
ing monthly reports and statements, with 
self'ctions from the manuscript collections 
of the library, and the Jlonthly List of 
Additions to the circulating department. 
The largest collection of books is in thf' 
Astor Building, 40 Lafa
'ette Place, which 
contains also the executive offices. includ- 
ing the office of the director. The read- 
ing halls and catalognes are On the second 
floor. Books wanted must be called for at 
tile desk, except such as are contained in 
the open reference collection of about 5.000 
volumes, which may be consulted freely. 
CIRCULATING BRANCHES. No book may be taken from the building. 
Bond Street, 4ü Bond Street. The I
enox Bnilding contains nUmel"OUS 
Ottendorfer, 135 Second 
\wnue. f'pecial collections, such as those of rare 
George Bruce, 226 'Vest 42d Street. or curious editions, manuscripts, prints, 
,Jackson Hquare, 251 'Vest 13th Street. maps, genealogies, etc., and al!'o a con- 
Harlem, 218 East 123th Street. sider:1ble numbpr of valuable works of art, 
l\Iuhlenberg, 130 "
est 23d Street. including the collection of modern paint- 
Bloomingdale, 206 West 100th Street. iugs made by Robert L Stuart and the 
Riwrside, 261 'Yest 6üth Street. Lenox collection of works by Copley, Land- 
Yorkville, 1523 Second Avenue. seer, Gaill-;borough, ReJ-nolds, Turner, 
Thirty-fourth Street, 215 East 34th Wilkie, etc. Permission to copy these 
Street. paintings may be obtained on application. 
Chatham Rquare, 22 East Rroadway. The building includes two large reading- 
The library now contains about 500,- rooms on the ground floor and smal1er 
000 volumes and 175,000 pamphlets in the ones on the upper floors, besides stack- 
reference department. and 1 i5.000 volumes rooms and exhibition galleries. 
in the circulating department. Among To obtain books for home use, written 
notewortllY !'pecial collections are the application, giving the name of a re- 
puhlic documents (üO,OOn volumes); sponsiblp guarantor. mu"t be made at one 
Amerimn hi-;tory (30.000 volumes); pat- of the JibrarÍPR of th<> circulation depart- 
f'Hts (l O.UOO ,"olul11f's) ; music (10,000 vol- mellt, as noted a hove. Two books at a 
llJlle<;); Bibles (8.000 volume!'); Hf'brf'w time (only oue of fiction) may be taken 
and Orif'ntal works (8.000 volumes) : Sln- out and kept two wef'ks, except whf're 
vonie hooks (2.1)(11) vol LImes) : and Shakf's- specially rf'strietetl to one Wf'f'k. The 
peal"Ïana (:
.OO(l volumes). The number of users are alloweù free access to aII the 
readers yearly in the reference depart- shelns. Each of these branch libraries 
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NEWARK-NEWBERN 


contains also a small reference collection, Fort George they resolved on swift retai- 
amI most of them have reading-rooms sup- iation, and very soon six villages and 
plied with periodicals. The present ad- many isolated houses along the New York 
ministrative offices of the circulating de- side of the Niagara River, together with 
partment are at the George Bruce Branch, some vessels, were burned, and scores of 
2Z6 "'est 42d Street. innocent persons were massacred. 
Newark, chief city in New .Jersey, Newbern, CAPTURE OF. After the capt- 
noted for the variety and extent of its ure of ROANOKE ISLAND (q. v.), the K a- 
manufactures and its large insurance in- tional forces made other important move- 
terests; population in 1800, 181,830; in ments on the coast of NORTH CAROLINA 
1900, 24G,OiO. The purchase of the site of (q. v.). Goldsborough having been order- 
Newark and the adjoining settlements of ed to Fort Monroe, the fleet was left 
Bloomfield. Belleville, Caldwell, and the in command of Commodore Rowan. Gen- 
Oranges was made in IGGG by a party from eral Burnside, assisted by Generals Reno, 
Milford, Conn., for which they gave the :Foster, and Parke, at the head of 15,000 
Indians 50 double hands of powder, 100 troops, proceeded against Newbern, on the 
bars of lead, 20 axes, 20 coats, 10 guns, Neuse River. They appeared with the 
20 pistols, 10 kettles, 10 swords, 4 blank- fleet in that stream, about 18 miles be- 
ets, 4 barrels of beer, 2 pairs of breeches, low the city, on the evening of March 12, 
50 kni\-es, 20 hoes. 850 fathoms of wam- 1862, and early the next morning the 
pum, 2 ankers of whiskey, and 3 troopers' troops were landed and marched against 
coats. Others joined the first settlers, in the defences of the place. The Con feder- 
the autumn, from Guilford and Branford. ates, under General Branch, were inferior 
Self-government and independence of the in numbers, but were strongly intrenched. 
proprietors seem to have been secured to The march of the Nationals was made in 
the new colony, as well as religious free- a drenching rain, the troops dragging 
dom guaranteed. The colonists agreed heavy cannon after them through the wet 
that no one should be admitted to the clay, into which men sometimes sank 
rights of freemen in the colony except he knee-deep. At sunset the head of the Na- 
belonged to the Congregational Church. tionals was halted and bivouacked with- 
Abraham Pierson was chosen minister of in a mile and a half of the Confederate 
the first church, and the settlement was works, and during the night the main 
called Newark, says Whitehead, in com- body came up. Meanwhile the gunboats 
pJiment to him, he having come from a had moved up the river abreast the army, 
place of that name in England. Howan's flag-ship Delau'are leading. 
Newark (N. Y.), DESTRUCTION OF. The Confederate forces consisted of 
"'hen General McClure, early in December, eight regiments of infantry and 500 eav- 
1813, resolved to abandon Fort George, the aIry, with three batteries of field-artillery 
question presented itself to his mind, of six guns each. These occupied a line 
"Shall I leave the foe comfortable quar- of intrenchments extending more than a 
tel's, and thus endanger Fort Niagara?" mile, supportf'd by an immense line of 
rnfortunately, his judgment answered rifle - pits and detached works. On the 
.. No "; and, after attempting to blow up river-bank, 4 miles below Newbern, was 
F'ort George while its little garrison was Fort Thompson, armed with thirteen 
uossing the river to Fort Niagara, he set heavy guns. The Nationals made the at- 
fire to the beautiful village of Newark, tack at 8 A.M. on the 14th. Foster's 
near by. The weather was intensely cold. hrigade bore the brunt of the battle for 
The inhabitants had heen given only a few ahout four hours. General Parke support- 
hours' warning, and. with little food and ed him until it was evident that Foster 
clothing, a large numher of helpless wom- could 1"Iustain himself, when the former, 
en and children were driven from their with nearly his whole brigade, went to the 
homes by the flames into the wintry air support of General Reno in a flank move- 
and deep snow, homeless wanderers. It ment. After the 4th Rhode Island Bat- 
was a wanton and cruel act. Only one tery had captured a Confederate one and 
house out of 150 in the village was left dispersed the garrison, Reno, who had 
standing. When the British arrived at been losing heavily in front of another 
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TROOPS LANDING AT NEWBERN. 


hattPTY, called up his tegerves of Penn- del' the government in the Wt"st in 1855- 
8ylvanians, under Colonel Hartranft, and 61. In September, 1861, he was appointed 
ordered them to charge the work. It was secretary of the \Vestern Department of 
speedily done, and the battery was capt- the UNITED STATES SANITARY CO
DnSSION 
ured with the assistance of New York, New (q. v.). His district included the whole 
Jersey, and 1fassachusetts troops. valley of the ::Vnssissippi. He seryed in 
Pressed On all sides, the Confederates this capacity until July, 1866, and during 
now tied, leaving everything behind, and this period disbursed more than $800,- 
were pursued by Foster to the verge of 000 in cash; placed supplies in the various 
the Trent. The Confederates burned the hospitals to the value of oyer $5,000,000; 
railroad and turnpike bridges over that and ministered to the necessities and com- 
stream behind them (the former by send- fort of more than 1,000,000 soldiers. In 
ing a blazing raft against it) and escaped. 1866-92 he was Professor of Geology and 
The' gunboats had compelled the evacua- Paleontology in Columbia University, in 
tion of Fort Thompson. Large numbers which he established a mm;eum of over 
of the inhabitants of Newbern tied from 100,000 specimens, most of which he col- 
the town. Foster's troops took pos"'ession lected himself. His publications includc 
of the place', and the general was appoint- Reports of Explorations and Rurvcys to 
ed military governor of Newbern. The ascertain the most Practical and Economi- 
Nationals lost 100 kille'd and 498 wound- cal Route for a Railroad from the .1fissi.ç- 
ed. Th(' Confederatf> loss was much less sippi River to the Pacific Ocean, made in 
in killed and wounded, hut 200 of them 185."1-56
' Report upon the {'olorado Rivrr 
were madp prisoners. They reported 64 of the "JVest FJ.Tplored in lR!ii-58
' He- 
killed. 101 wounded. and 413 missing. port of the Exploring E.vpedition from 
Newberry, JOHN RTRO
G, geologist; ,(;janta Fé to the .Junction of the Grand 
born in '''indsor, Conn., Dec. 22. 1822; and Oreen Ril'ers, etc. He died in New 
graduated at the 'Yestern Reserve College Haven, Conn., Dec. 7, 1892. 
in 1846, and at the Cleveland Medical Newburg Addresses, THE. The Con- 
College in 184R: practised medicine in tinental army was cantoned in huts near 
C1eveland in 18fil-55; and was engaged Newhurg. N. Y., in the winter and spring 
in geological exploring expeditions un- of 1783, while negotiations for peace were 
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NEWBURG ADDRESSES, THE 


in progreb:o. \rashingion's headquarters 
were in the Hasbrouck House, in New- 
burg. In the latter part of the winter the 
discontent in the army on account of the 
arrears in their pay, which had existed 
a long time, was more formidable than 
cver. In Dcc-ember previous the officers 
had sent a memOI"ial to the Congress, by 
the hands of General McDougall, the head 
of a committee, asking for a satisfactory 
adjustment of all the matters which were 
causing wide-spread discontent. Congress 
was almost powerless to move 
sa tisfactorily in the matter. 
On March II, a well-written 
address was circulatcd through 
the American camp, which, in 
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"THE TEMPLE," NEWBt'RG. 


effect, advised the army to take matters 
into their own hands, and to make demon- 
strations that should arouse the fears of 
the people and of the Congress, and there- 
by obtain justice for themselves. The ad- 
dress was anonymous, but circumstances 
created a suspicion that General Gates and 
some other officers were the instigators of 
the scheme. 'Vith this address was 
privately circu- 
lated a notifica- 
tion of a meeting 
of officers at a 
large building call- 
ed "the Temple." 
\Yashington's at- 
tention was called 
to the matter on 
t he day the ad- 
dre
ses ,vere circu- 
lated, and 11e de- 
termined to guide 
and control the 
movement. He }'e- 
tprred to it in 
general orders 
the next morning; 
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cxpressed his disapprobation of the whole 
proceedings as disorderly; and requested 
the gcneral and field o1Iicers, with one 
otticer from every company in the army, 
to meet at "New Building" (the Temple) 
on March 15, and requested General Ga tes, 
the senior officer, to preside. On the ap- 
peanmce of the order, the "\niter of the 
anonymous address issucd another, more 
subdued in tone, in which he tried to give 
the impression that Washington approved 
the scheme, the time of meeting being 
changed. The meeting was fuIlyat- 
tended, and deep sðlenmity pervaded 
the assembly when \Yashington 
stepped upon the platform to read 
an address which he had prepared 
for the occasion. As he put on his 
spectades, he said, "You see, gen- 
tlemen, that I have not only grown 
gray, but blind, in your service." 
This simple remark, under the 
circumstances, had a powerful effC'ct 
upon the asscmblage. His address 
was compact, patriotic, clear in ex- 
pression and meaning, mild yet 
e- 
vere in its rebuke, and withal 
vitally important in its relations to 
the well-being of the infant republic 
as well as the army. 'Yhen it was conclud- 
ed, 'Yashington retired and left thc officers 
to discuss the subject unrestrained by his 
presence. Their confercnce was brief. 
They passed resolutions, by unanimous 
\"ote, thanking the commander-in-chief for 
the wise course he had pursued; express- 
ing their undiminished attachment to 
their country; their unshaken confidence 
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NEWCOMB--NEWFOUNDLAND 


has become an associate of the Institute 
of France. For many years he has been 
editor-in-chief of The American Journal 
of Mathematics. He has made numerous 
astronomical discoveries, which he has 
Imblished in more than 100 papers. His 
publications include A Plain Man's Talk 
on the Labor Question
. Principles of Po- 
lit-ical }]cof/,omy, etc. 
Newell, FREDERICK HAYNES, scientist; 
born in Bradford, Pa., 
Iarch 5, 1862; 
graduated at the l\Iassachusetts Insti
 
tute of Technology in 188,3; elected secre- 
tary of the National Geographical So- 
ciety in 1892 and 1897, and of the 
American Forestry Association in 1895. 
He is the author of Agr.iculture by Irriga- 
tion; Hydrography of the United States; 
The Public Lands of the United States, 
etc. 
Newell, ROBERT HENRY, humorist; born 
in :Kew York City, Dec. 13, 1836; was con- 
nected with the New York JIe1'cury, :Kew 
York 1Vorld, etc., for many years. He was 
best known under the nom de plume Or- 
pheus C. Kerr, under which name he pub- 
lished a la.rge number of humorous letters 
on the Civil War. He died in Brooklyn, 
,.
 :-'
!!"::' : N. Y., early in July, IDOl, his body being 
I ===- _ found some days after his death. 
It,. 
 - Newell, 'YILLIA
I AUGUSTUS, phJTsician; 
born in Franklin, 0., Sept. 5, 18H; 
graduated at Rutgers College in 183ü. 
In 18-17-19 and 1865-67 he was a mem- 
-- ber of Congress; in 1848 originated tIle 
-- United States life-saving service (see 
LIFE-SA\TNG SERYICE, UNITED STATES); 
and subsequently originated the Delaware 
breakwater, the United States agricult- 
ural bureau, and the purchase of the 
Mount Yernon estate for agricultural pur- 
jYautical Almanac in 1857; graduated þoses. He was goycrnor of New Jer
ey in 
at the Lawrence Scientific School of 1857-59; superintendent of the life-sa v- 
Harmrd College in 1858; and was ap- ing service in 18GO-G-t; an unsuccessful 
pointed Professor of :Mathematics in the candidate for governor of Xew Jer!".ey in 
enited States nav
T in 1861, and assigned 1876, being defeated by Gen. G. B. 
to duty in the Xayal Observatory. In 
IcClellan: governor of 'Yashington Ter- 
18
).t he also became Profe8sor of :ì\!athe- ritory in 18ïG-80; and was appointed a 
maties and Astronomy in John.... Hopkins rnited States Indian in:<pector in 1881. 
University. Professor Kewcomb is a He died in Allentown, X. J., 
-\ug. 8, IHO!. 
member of many American and foreign Newfoundland. In 150-t some advent- 
sc,jentific societies, and has receind the m'ous French fishermen of Xonnandy and 
Copley, the Royal Society, the Huygens, other coast provinces of France prosecuteJ. 
nnd the Bruce medals. He is an officer their vocation off the shores of Xewfound- 
of the T..egion of Honor, and the only land, in the first French \"f's!,:pls that ever 
Amcrican 8ince Benjamin Franklin who appeared there. Sir Humphrey Gilùert 
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in the good faith of Congress; and their 
df'tennination to bear with patience 
their grie, ances until, in due time, they 
should be I'edressed. The proceedings 
"ere signed by General Gates, as presi- 
dent of the meeting, and three days af- 
terwards 'Yashington, in general orders, ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction. The author 
of the "Newburg Addresses" was 1tIAJ. 
JOHN AR
ISTROXG (q. v.). See 'V ASHI:NG- 
TON AND THE :KEWßURG ADDRESS. 
Newcomb, SIMON, astronomer; born in 
'Yallace, N. S., 
Iarch 12, 1835; was edu- 
ea ted privately; came to the United 
States in 1853; appointed computer on the 
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NEWMAN-NEWNAN 


arrived at St. John's Harbor, Aug. 3, elude The Baptist Ohurches in the U/
ited 
1583, where he found thirty-six vessels States; History of Anti-Pedo-baptism to 
belonging to various nations. Pitching A.D. 1609; Manual of Church History; 
his tent on shore in sight of all the ves- and several translations, besides cOl1tribu- 
sels, he summoned the merchants and tions to Baptist periodicals. 
masters to assemble on the shore. He Newman, FRANCIS, statesman; born 
had brought 2GO men from England, in in England; remond to New Hampshire 
two ships and three barks, to make a set- in lü38; and latcr settled in New Haven, 
tlc>ment on that island. Being assembled, where he became secretary of Theophilus 
Gilbert read his commission (which was Eaton, the first governor of Connecticut. 
interpreted to the foreigners) , when a He was with the party sent to New N ether- 
twig and piece of turf were presented to land on a visit to Gov. Peter Stuyvesant 
him. Then he made proclamation that, in 1653 for the purpose of securing an in- 
hy virtue of his commission from Queen demnity for the Dutch encroachments upon 
Elizabeth, he took possession of the har- New Haven. In IG;)4-58 he was a commis- 
bor of St. John, and 200 leagues around sioner of the conflolidated colonies; and in 
it each way, for the crown of England. IG58-GO was governor. He died in New 
He asserted emincnt domain, and that all Hann, Conn., Nov. 18, lGGO. 
who should come there should be subject Newman, JOlIN PHILIP, clergyman; 
to the laws of England. 'Vhen the read- born in New York, Sept. 1, 182G; was 
ing of the proclamation was finished, educated at Cazenovia ::-:eminary; ('ntered 
ob('dience was promised by the general the ministry of the M('thodist Episcopal 
voice. Near the spot a pillar was erected, Church in 1849; travelled in Europe, 
on which the arms of England, engraved Palestine, and Eg:vpt in 18ßO-Gl; a11l1. re- 
in lead, were affixed. This formal pos- turning to the Lnited States, had charges 
session was taken in consequence of the at Hamilton, N. Y., Alban
T, K. Y.. anù 
discovery of the island by Cabot in 1498. New York City. In 18G4-(j!) he organ- 
On April 27, lülO, a patent was grant- i7.ed three annual conferences, two col- 
ed to the Earl of Northampton, Lord Chief leges, a religious paper; and in the latter 
Baron Tanfuld. Sir Francis Bacon, then year became pastor of the .l\Ietropolitan 
solicitor-general, and other gentlemen of Methodist Episcopal Church in Washing- 
distinction, and some Bristol merchants, ton, D. C.; was chaplain of the enited 
for a part of tl1e island of Nc>wfoundland. Rtatc>s Senate in 18GO-74; inspector of 
There were forty-four persons named in Cllited States consulates in Asia in 18j4- 
the charter, and the company was named 76. Dr. Newman attended Gen. U. S. 
"The Treasurer and Company of Advent- Grant in his last illness. In 1888 he 
urers and Planters of the Cities of Lon- was elected a bishop of the Methodist 
don and Bristol for the Colonv and Plan- :Episcopal Church. He was author of 
tation in Newfoundland." J
hn Guy, of Prom Dan to Bccrshcba; Throncs and 
Bristol, was soon spnt out with a colony Palltees of Babylon and Nineveh; .1mcrica 
of thirty-nine persons to NpwfOlmdland, for .lmcricans; and The Supremacy of Law. 
and hegan a settlement at Conception Bay. He died in Saratoga, N. Y., July 5, ISS)9. 
The domain lay between lat. 46 0 and Newmarket (Va.), BATTLE OF. At this 
52 0 N., together with the seas and islands place Gc>neral Sigel, with about 10.000 
lying within 10 leagu('s of tIle coast. Kational troops, was tlefeatf'd, May 1;), 
Newman, ALBERT HENRY, educator; IH(j-t, by Genera] Breckinridge, with an 
born in Edgefield county, S. C., Aug. equal force. 
25, 1852; graduated at Mercer Uni- Newnan, DANIEL, military offieer; born 
versitv, Macon, Ga., in 1871, and at in North Carolina about 1780; was ap- 
Roche
ter Theological Seminary in 1875. pointed a second lieutenant in tht" 4th 
He was acting Professor of Church His- United States Infantry in March, 1709; 
tory at Pettingill in 1877-80; Professor led thp Gc>orgia Volunteers against tIle 
of the same at Rochester Theological Semi- east Florida Indians in 1812; served with 
nary in 1880-81; and was called to the distinction against the Creek Indians in 
sim'ilar chair at Mcl\faster University, 1813; and was promoted lieutenant-colo- 
Toronto, Canada. His publications in- nel in December of the latter year. He 
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als Arnold and Spencer to the dcfence of 
Rhode Island. This possession of New- 
port, the second town in size and impor- 
tance in New England, produced general 
alarm and great annoyance to the inhabi- 
tants east of the Hudson. 
French Pleet and Army Blockadcd.- 
'Vashington had hoped the Frcnch army, 
which arrived at Kewport, July 10, would 
march to the Hudson River, and, with 
their assistancc, expected to drive the 
British from the city of Kew York. But 
it was compelled to stand on the defensive 
there. Six British ships-of-the-line, which 
bad followed the French fleet across the 
.Atlantic, soon afterwards arrived at New 
York. Having there a naval superiority, 
Sir Henry Clinton embarked (.luly 27) 
6,000 men for the purpose of assailing the 
French, without waiting for them to at- 
tack. The }'rench, perceiving this, cast 
up fortifications and prepared for a 
vigorous dpfcnce. The militia of Connecti- 
cut and .Massachusetts marched to their 
assistance, and \Vashington crossed the 
Hudson into \Vestehester county and 
threatened Npw York. As Clinton and Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot could not agree upon a 
plan of operations, the troops wel'e dis- 
embarke(1; but the fleet proceeded to 
blockade the French ships in Newport Har- 
bor. The French army felt compelled to 
stay for the protection of the vessels. 
New:'! presently came that the second divi- 
sion of :French forces was blockaded at 
Brest by another British fleet. So the 
French, instead of being an assistance to 
the Americans at that time, hecame a bur- 
den, for 3,500 American militia were kept 
under anus at Newport to protect the 
French ships. Thus a third time an at- 
tempt at French co-operation proved a 
fail ure. 
The Old TOlcer.-This structure is of 
unhewn stone, laid in mortal" composed of 
the sand and gravel of the soil around it 
and o
'ster-shell lime. It is a cylinder 23 
feet in diameter and 24 feet in height, 
R. 1. The few troops stationed there evac- resting upon arches supported by eight 
uated the town without attempting to de- columns. It was originally covered with 
fend it. Commodore Hopkins had several stucco within and without, and on dig- 
Continental vessels lying there, with a ging to the foundation-stones of one of 
number of privateers. \Yith these he es- the supporting columns many years ago, 
cappd IIp the bay, and was effectually they were found to be composed of hewn 
blockaded at Providence. '''hen \Vashing- spheres. This structure is a hard nut for 
ton heard of this invasion he sent Gener- antiquaries and historians to crack. Some 
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held a seat in Congress in 1831-33 as a 
State's Rights Democrat. He died in 
Walker county, Ga., Jan. 16, 18.31. 
Newport, CHRISTOPHER, navigator; 
l.orn in England about 1565; commanded 
the first successful expedition for the set- 
tlement of Yirginia, landing, April 30, 
1607, at a place whieh he named Point 
Comfort because of his escape from a 
senre storm. On )Iay 13 he arriyed at 
Jamestown. lIe had been engaged in an 
ð.pedition against the Spaniards in the 
\Y est Indies not long before. He made 
se,-eral voyages to Yirginia with emi- 
grants and supplies. Before he returned 
to England for the last time he joined 
with Ratcliffe in an attempt to depose 
Captain Smith from the presidency of the 
colony. He was defeated, and acknowl- 
edged his error. Newport's manuscript 
work. called Discoveries in America, 
"Tas published in 1860, by Edward Everett 
Hale. in A.l"chæolofJia Americana. 
Newport, C'AI'Tl"RE OF. Early in De- 
cemher, 1 iiG, a British fleet, with 6,000 
troops on board, appeared off Newport, 
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TIlE OLD STATE-HorSE. 


NEWPORT 



NEWPORT NEWS-NEWSPAPERS 


Sandys was appointed treasurer of the 
colony, received the appointment of mar- 
shal of Virginia. Captain Smith wrote 
his name ]o,-usc. Newport News is now an 
important railroad terminus, ship-build- 
ing point, and commercial port. Popu- 
lation in 1890, 4,4.49; in 1900, IH,633. 
Newspapers. The first periodicals ap- 
peared in the United States at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The pio- 
neer was called Public Occurrences, and 
was issued in Boston in Sc>ptember, I(WO. 
It was so radically democratic and out- 
spoken that it was smothered by the 
magistrates on the day of its birth. The 
first permanent newspaper was tlle Bos- 
ton N e1Æ's-Letter, issued in April, 1704. 
With it newspaper reporting began. In 
the report of the execution of six pirates. 
the spc>eches, prayers, etc., were "printed 
as near as it could be taken ill writing in 
the great crowd." 
speaks of it in his will (1677) as his The dates of the first issuing of news- 
" stone-built windmill." Peter Easton, an- pl1pers in the original thirteen States are 
other early settler, says in his diary for as follows: In Massachusetts, 1704; Penn- 
1663: "This year we built our first wind- sylvania, lilD; Kew York, 1725; Mary- 
milL" Easton built it himself of wood, Jand, 1728; South Carolina, 1732 (the 
and for his enterprise he was rewarded by first newspaper issupd south of the Po- 
the colony with a strip of land on the tomac); Rhode hland, 1732; Yirginia, 
ocean front, known as Easton's Beach. 1736; Connecticut, 175.3; North Carolina, 
:-;uch a novel structure as this tower, if 1755; New Hampshire, 1756; Delaware, 
built for a windmill, would have received liG!. The first daily newspaper "as the 
more than a local notice. No chronicler Pennsyh:ania Packet, or Grncral .Ædl"rr- 
of the d,lY refers to it, nor is it mentioned tiser, puhlishcd by .John Dunlap, in 1784, 
as being there when the settlers first seat- and afterwards called the Daily A.dI7rr- 
ed themselves on the island. It was a tiser. The number of newspapers in 1775 
Yel'y inconvenient structure for a wind- was only thirty-four, with a total wcc>k- 
mill, for it was evidently all left open ly circulation of 5,000 copies. In 1833 
below the arches, with a floor and three the first of the cheap or "penny" papers 
windows above them. The idea that it was issued in New York by Benjamin 
was original1y built for a windmill is dis- H. Day. It was caI1ed the Sun, and im- 
carded by many intelligent persons who mediately aequired an enMmons circu- 
have examined it, and contemplate the lation. It was at first Ief'S than a foot 
condition of the early colonists of Rhode square. In IDOl the total number of 
Island. "'hen and by whom was it built? newspapers and periodicals in the Unit- 
is a question that wiII probably remain ed States was 20,879, comprising 2,1.")8 
unanswered, satisfactorily, forever. See dailies, 49 tri-weeklies, 472 semi-weeklies, 

ORTJI1\mx. 14,R27 we('klies, 2 tri-monthlies, 60 hi- 
Newport News, a strategiC' point on weeklies, 27.") sf'mi-monthli('s, 2.791 month- 
the .James Rin>r, not far from Hampton lies, 2 semi-ql1artf'rlies, 68 hi-monthlil's, 
Hoads. It was originally a compound aud 175 quarterlies. 
word, derived, it is helieved, from the American 1'8. P01'eign N eu:spa}JPI's.- 
n:lIlWS of Captain Newport (who col'l1- "Edwin L Godkin, for many ;rears editor 
1II:\lHled the first vef'sel that cOIl\'e
'eù En
- of the New York Rl"cnin[1 Posl and 'l'lt(' 
li
h emigrants to Yirginia) and Sir "Till_ ]I.-ation, contrihutes the following compa!"- 
iam Xewce, who, at the time George ison of the 
\merican and foreign news- 
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regard it as a Scandinavian structure of 
great antiquity, anù others as a windmill 
built by some of the early colonists of 
Rhode Island. Gov. Benedict Arnold 


OLD STO:!i'E TOWER, NEWPORT. 



NEWSP APERS 


It is now morc than fifty years since 
1'0cque,'ille compal'ed a llPWSpaper to a 
man standing at an open window and 
bawling to pas,>er:5-hy in tlw street. Down 
to his time the newspaper pre
s in aU 
countries in Europe, and almost down to 
his time in America, was looked upon as 
simply, or mainl
', an ill-informed and 
often malignant critic of the goyermnent. 
The fea rless and indcpendent press of our 
great-grandfathers was a press that ex- 
posed. the shortcomings of men in power 
in a style in which De Foe and Junius 


paper pn.ss ami r('sumÜ of the development ditlicult by spreading tÍiscontent ami sus- 
uf modern journalism: pieion among the people. Crabbe, in his 
poem, The rcwsjJapcl', produced in 1 ïSJ, 
scourges the weekly journals of the day 
for their assiduity in collecting gossip and 
scandal, hut his se,-erest satire is reserved 
for their comments and criticism. "Blind 
themselve!>," he says, 


"these erring guides bold out 
Alluring lights to lead us far about." 


Since that time a great change has come 
oyer the relation of the press to the pub- 
lic. The news-gathering function, which 
the American press was the first to bring 
into prominence, has become the most im- 
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set the fashion. The idcal editor of those pOl'tant one, and the critical function has 
days was a man who expected to be lock- relatively declined. But the most momen- 
ed up on account of the boldness of his tous alteration in the position of the news- 
invectives against the government, but paper press has been wrought by the in- 
did not mind it. His news-gathering was crease in the number of readers. Since 
so subordinate to bis criticism that he was 1848 every country in the civilized world 
hardly thought of as a news-gatherer. has been devoting itself to the work of 
TocqueyiIIe's man bawling out of the win- Ilopular education, with the rcsult of in- 
dow was not bawling out the latest intel- creasing tenfold the numLt'r of persons 
lig-ence. He-was bawling about the blun- knowing how to read and write anù cipher, 
ders and corruption of the ministry, and but knowing very little more. Contem- 
sllOwing them the way to manage the pub- poraneously with this has been the im- 
lic business, but at the same time making provement in the means of travel and of 
tlJ(' managcment of the public business transmitting inteIligenpe, thus literally 
-t-ti 
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making news-gathering a new and impor- countries have been nearly 100 years be- 
tant calling. What was at the beginning hind the United States in the production 
of this century the occupation of gossips of this class of readers and in the pro- 
in taverns and at street corners, had by vision of newspapers for their entertain- 
the middle of the century risen to the ment. In fact, it is only within the last 
rank of a new industry, requiring large thirty years that tLey have appeared 
capital and a huge plant. \Ve read a in very considerable numbers in England, 
great deal about the wonderful growth of and they can hardly be said to have 
the woollen and cotton manufacture since appeared yet in France, Germany, or 
the application of steam to the power- Italy. 
loom and the spinning-jenny; but it is This difference in conditions has gone 
safe to say that these things, could they far to determine the difference in the 
have foreseen them, would not have amazed place accorded in the two hemispheres to 
Burke and Johnson nearly as much as the" editorial article." In spite of the in- 
the conversion of "news," as they under- fluence achieved by the London Times 
stood it, into the raw material of such through this species of composition, and 
factories as the great newspaper offices the great excellence which editorial writ- 
of our day. That" coffee-house babble" ing has since attained in other English 
could ever be made to yield huge dividends journals, France--and for this purpose 
and build up great fortunes is something France means Paris-must be considered 
they would have refused to believe. its favorite habitat, the country in which 
Of course, this development of news- it has carried the most weight, secured the 
gathering side by side with the criticism largest amount of talent, and had the 
and comment took place with different most care bestowed upon it. French jour- 
degrees of rapidity in different countries. nals, even now, can hardly be called news- 
The news-gathering grew in the direct papers in the American sense at all. In 
ratio of the spread of the reading art the earlier period, he tween the Restora- 
and of the extension of the suffrage, and, tion and 1848, they did even less in the 
therefore, grew more rapidly in the Unit- way of gathering news than they do now. 
ed States than anywhere else. Every man In fact, the idea of news-gathering as a 
conducts his business under the influence business, or of the importance from a 
of some one dominating theory as to what commercial point of view of having news 
will prove most profitable. Accordingly, accurate, has not to this day entered the 
newspaper publishers early made their journalistic mind in France. The French 
choice between the "leading article" and reporter or correspondent not only strays 
the news-letter as means of pushing their from accuracy--our own do a great deal 
fortunes by extending their circulation. of this-but he sees no reason to be 
Few or none attached the same importance ashamed of it. In the war of 1870 the 
to both. As a general rule, the American letters from the scene of operations print- 
publisher devoted himself to news, and ed in the Paris newspapers were to a 
the European to criticism or comment. large extent as pure romance as the 
The former found a much larger public fcuilleton, and one of the tasks which the 
which wanted news, and cared com para- moralists of the period used to perform 
tiveJy little for criticism or literary form; was calling the attention of the corre- 
the latter found his account in catering spondents to the greater seriousness and 
for a smaller public, and one more exact- regard for truth which their English 
ing in the matter of taste. The spread brethrcn brought to their work. But they 
of the reading art in America was far made little or no impression, and the rea- 
more rapid from the beginning than in son was, in the main, that the French 
Europe, and brought into the market at newspaper reader cares comparatively lit- 
a very early period in the history of the tIe for the news, and cares a great deal 
newspaper a body of readers who enjoyed for the finish, or sprightliness, or drollery, 
seeing in print all the local gossip-col- as the case may be, of the editorial arti- 
]ected, however, from a much wider area- cleo Men like Armand Carrel, Marc Gir- 
which they used to hear at the tavern, the ardin, Thiel's, and Guizot, who either 
store, and the church door. European wielded great influence or rose into po- 
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litical power through journalism under circumstanccs of the country. Its great 
the Resturation and the Monarchy of Ju]y, foreign trade and its large colonial pos- 
owed nothing whatever to what we call sessiuns have, ever since the newspaper 
journalistic enterprise. They won fame as took its rise, given early and accurate in- 
editorial writers simply. telIigence a great commercial value, and 
There could hardly be a more striking the proprietors of leading journals have 
illustration of the fondness of the French from the first carefully cultivated it. The 
public for editorial writing than the place story of Rothschild laying the foundation 
which John Lemoine held for over thirty of his great fortune by being the first to 
years in French esteem, owing to his arti- reach London with the news of 'Vaterloo 
des in the JOllrnal des Débats. It is is an illustration of the importance which 
no injustice to say that their merit lies reliable foreign intelligence has had, ever 
mainly in their style. His original mntri- ",ince the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
butions to the political thought of his tury, for the I1ritish mercantile men and 
time were of but small importance, if, politicians. 'Yhat is going on abroad all 
indeed, of any importance. But his ele- over the world is of more importance in 
gance, his polish, the balance of his peri- London than in any other place on earth, 
ods, the care and gravity and judicial- and it is fully as important for commercial 
milldedness with which he states his case purposes that the news should be accurate 
and extracts the wisdom of the occasion, as that it should be early. The Times, 
furnished a rare æsthetic treat every morn- therefore, which has furnished British 
ing, or three or four mornings in the week, journalism with its mode], has, from the 
to two genf'rations of Frenchmen. No first, cultivated accuracy with great care, 
such eminence has been achieved by a and with corresponding gain in weight 
journalist in any othcr country, and he is and authority. In truth, this authority 
in the French mind the type of the jour- was never seriously shaken or impaired 
nalist in the best sense of that term. until the Pigott affair. 
Of course, there are in Paris as great The rôle of the American press in the 
varieties of journalists as among our- growth of journalism has been distinctly 
selves; but they all try to achieve suc- the development of news-gathering as a 
cess by means of editorial writing of some business, leaving to the work of eomment 
kind, and not by news-gathering. This only a subordinate place, and, in fact, one 
accounts for the facility with which new might say a comparatively insignificant 
papers are started in Paris, and the great one. In American newspapers, too, the 
suecess which they sometimes achien with field in which news may be found has heen 
hardly any im'e
tment of capital. The greatly enlarged; a much larger class of 
proprietors do not contemplate the eolIec- facts is drawn on for letters and de- 
tion of news as any part of the enterprise, spatches. News in the journalistic sense 
and conscquent]y have not to provide for has never been clearly defined. Taken 
the cost of telegraphing and reporting. literally, news is everything that a man 
They rely for their success on a leadinO' has not already heard; but no journal 
arti
le of some sort, or on the feuilleto;;' undertakes to supply him with news of 
or vn the theatrical and art criticisms. this sort. The line has to be drawn some- 
The stories which Parisian journalists tell where between news which may be use- 
each other in their cafés are not of their fully and legitimately servcd up to him 
prowess as reporters, but of the sensation on his breakfast-table, and news which 
they han made and the increase in cir- would either do him no good or to which 
eulation thev have achieved by some 80rt he has no fair claim. 'Yhen enterprise 
of cditorial
 comment or cr'itique; the and business competition are allow cd to 
American passion for and glory in trace this line without the control of 
" heats "-meaning superiority over rivals either law or morality, it is sure to have 
in getting hold of news-they do not un- as many zigzags in it as there are jour- 
derstand, or thoroughly despise. nals, and it is equally sure that the eom- 
In England the equilibrium bf'tween the mercial result wiJI lar
ely determine the 
two functions of the newspaper has been qucstion of legitimacy in the puh1if' eye. 
fairly maintained, owing to the peculiar [n a COllll11Crcial eountry, it is inevitable 
YI.-2 F 4t!) 
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that the acquisition of money should be by continual training, ending in the for- 
the generally recognized, as it is the most. mati on of habit. Anybody who neglects 
fasily recognized, sign of success. As it in youth, or lays it aside for a con- 
a consequence of thi
, the modes of ac- siderable period at any time of life, 
qniring it which ouly offend against finds it all but impossible to takc it Hp 
taste or discretion, and are not legally again. The busy man who esclwws litcr- 
criminal, are treated with considerable in- ature, or postponcs culture, until he re- 
dulgence, or even, in some cases, call forth tires from aetive industry, usually finds 
admiration. Nothing is more unreason- book-reading the most potent soporific he 
able, in truth, than the impatience of the can turn to. Now, nothing can be more 
American public with the excesses of the damaging to the habit of continuous 
news-gathering department of American attention than newspaper-reading. One 
journalism, considering the enormous re- of its attractions to the indolent man or 
wards in money, and even in social con- woman, or the man or 'woman who has had 

ideration, which it pays and has paid little or no mental tmining, is that it 
to those who work this field with least never requires the mind to be fixed on 
regard to the conventions. any topic more than three or four min- 
There has been from time to time con- utes, and tJmt every topic flunishes a com- 
siderable discussion as to whether news- plete change of scene. The result for the 
papers are litemture, as if the term litera- hahitual newspaper-reader is a mental 
ture could be properly confined to writings desultoriness, which ends by making a 
possessing the qualities of permanence and book on anyone subject more or less re- 
of artistic finish. Unhappily, literature is pulsive. So that the kind of Hading news- 
whatever large bodies of people read. papers lead up to, for those who wish for 
Newspapers may be bad literature, but more substantial mental food, is, at most, 
literature they are. The hold they have books or periodicals made up of short 
taken, and are taking, as the reading essays, which will not keep the attention 
matter of the bulk of the population in strained for more than half an hour at 
all the more highly civilized countries of most. 
the world, is one of the most serious facts This view of the effect of newspaper 
of our time. It is not too much to say reading is not weakened by an
rthing we 
that they are, and have been for the last know of the increase in the number of 
half-century, exerting more influence on books and book-readers which we see all 
the popular mind and the popular morals over the world. The number of books, 
than either the pulpit or the book press serious as well as light, undoubtedly in- 
has exerted in 500 years. They are now creases rapidly, and so does the numher 
shaping the social and political world of of those who read them; but they do not 
the twentieth century. The new genera- increase in anything like the same ratio 
tion which the public 8chools are pouring as the number of newspaper-readers. They 
out in tens of millions is getting its form a constantly diminishing proportion 
tastes, opinions, and standards from them, of the reading population of all the great 
and what sort of world this will produce nations, and their immediate influf'nce 
100 years hence nobody knows. on politics and society is undergoing the 
One of the most important peculiari- same relative decline. Even books of far- 
ties of newspapers is that but very few reaching sociological interest, like Dar- 
who read them much ever read anything win's, or Spencer's, or Mill's, have to un- 
else. The notion that a confirmed news- dergo a prolonged filtration through the 
paper-reader can turn to books whenever newspaper pre<;s before they begin to af- 
he pleases, or that the newspaper-read- feet popular thougllt or action. In this 
ing as a general rule forms a taste for any interval it is by no means the philosophers 
book-reading, except perhaps novels, finds and men of science who always command 
little support in observed facts. The power the most respectful hearing. The editor 
of conHnuous attention which book-read- may crow over them daily for years, and 
ing calls for-attention of the eye as well earry his readers with him, before their 
as the mind-is acquired, like the power authority is finally recognized as para- 
of protracted bodily exertion of any kind, mount. Some curious illustrations of this 
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have been furni:õhed by our own currency affects manners and ideas, there can be no 
and silver discussions, in which the ncws- question. Our society is, however, acted 
papers had their own way, and the" book- on by so many agencies that he would 
men" were objects of general contempt be a bold man who should as yet under- 
for some time before the hard facts of take to calculate closely the effects of any 
human experience were able to reach the one of them. 
masses. Newton, HUBERT AXSON, astronomer; 
Side by side with this segregation of born in Sherburne, N. Y., March 19, 
the newspaper-reader from the book-read- 1830; graduated at Yale College in 18;)0; 
er, there has grown up a deep and in- took post-graduate course in higher mathe- 
creasing scorn ou the part of the book- matics; became instructor in Yale in 
reader and book-maker for the man who 1833; and was Professor of 
1athematics 
reads nothing but the newspapers, and thel'e from 18;}!) till his death, Aug. 30, 
gets his facts and opinions from them. 1896. He achieved a high reputation by 
This is true to-day of every civilized coun- his discoveries respecting the laws of 
try. Go into a circle of scicntific or cul- comets aud meteorids and their connec- 
tivated men in any field, in America, or tion. In 1833 Professor Olmsted an- 
France, or Germany, or Italy, anù 
'ou nounced the hypothesis that the meteors 
will have the mental food wMch the were part of a line of bodies revolving 
newspapers supply to the hulk of the around the sun in a fixed orbit. To the 
population tn'ated with ridiculc and con- development of this theory Professor New- 
tempt, the authority of a newspaper as a ton gave the greater part of his life. 
joke, and journalism u-.;ed as a s
ynonym Of fifty-six publications up to 1893, twen- 
for shal1owncss, ignorance, and blundcrin
. ty-nine treat of this and closely allied 
'''hat the journalists oppose to all this subjects. He also published papers on 
is, usual1y accounts of their prodigious life insurance and statistics on the metric 
circulation aud large pecuniary receipts, s,ptems; articles on meteors in the En- 
and their close contact with the practical {,]fcloprcdia Britannica and Johnson's Uni. 
business of life. But this mutual hos- 1:c1"sal Cyclopædia; definitions in astron- 
tiJity of the two agencies which most PO\v- omy and mathematics in the International 
erful1y aft'ect popular thought, and shape Dictionary.. etc. He also was an editor of 
the conduct of both nations and men, The J./Ilcrican Journal of Science. He 
cannot but be regarded with great con- died in Xew Haven, Conn., Aug. 12, 1896. 
cern. Their reconciliation-that is, the Newton, ISAAC, agriculturist; born in 
conversion of the newspaper into a better Burlington county, N. J., )1arch 31, 1800; 
channel of communication to the masses was the projector of the national depart- 
of the best thought and most accurate ment of agriculture. 'Vhen the bureau 
kuowledge of the time-is one of the of agriculture was established in 1862, 
problems, and perhaps the most serious Presi
lent Lincoln offered the commission- 
one, that the coming century will have ership to )1r. ::Newton. He held the office 
to solve. until his death, in .Washington, D. C., 
It would be very difficult to forecast .June 19, 1867. 
now the precise manner in which this Newton, JOlIN, military engineer; born 
pl"Oblem will be attacked, or the exact in 1\ orfolk, Va." Aug. 24, 1823; grad- 
kind of society or government which the uated at the Cnited States Military Acad- 
newspaper, as we know it, will, if it be not emy and appointed assi
tant Professor of 
transformed, end by creating. It would, Engineering there with the rank of second 
perhaps, be going too far to ascribe to lieutenant in 1842. Later he served in the 
newspapers the place in shaping national hnilcling of fortifications and other ex- 
character which FIetdler of Sa1toun as- tensive works along the shores of the 
cribed to singers in that much-hackneyed Atlantic and the Gulf, Rnd was chief en- 
saying of his. We cannot say, "Iæt me gineer of the Utah expedition. At the be- 
make the newspapers or a country and I . ginning of the Civil \Yar he was chief 
do not care who makes its laws." Rut engineer of the Department of Pennsyl- 
that newspapers have an increasing inftu- vania. From August, 1861, till :March, 
ence on lcgislation, and that legislation 1802, he was engaged in constructing de- 
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fensive works at the national capital. board of missions, and efforts were made 
He was commissioned a brigadier-general to induce them to till the ground and have 
of volunteers, Sept. 23, 1861, and was pro- an organized government. TIH'Y were then 
moted major-general, March 30, 1863. For about 4,000 strong. But they preferred to 
distinguished services in the battle of Get- live in the heathen state, and, as late as 
tysburg he was brevetted colonel U. S. A., 18':;7, they had only fifty acres under cul- 
and later brigadier-general. During the tivation. The mission was suspende(l in 
war he also took part in the engagements 1847, after the murder of the Rev. Mr. 
at West Point, Gaines's Mill, and Glen- Whitman by a hand of another tribe of 
dale; in the forcing of Crampton's Gap, Sahaptins. In the Indian war in Oregon, 
in the battles of Antietam, and the storm- in 1835, the Nez Percl's were friends of 
ing of IVlar
re's Heights at the battle of the white people, and saved the lives of 
Fredericksburg. He is most popularly Gm'ernor Stevens and others. A treaty 
known as the eng-ineer who removed the had been made the year before for ceding 
dangerous }'ocks at Hell Gate, New York their lands and placing- them on a res- 
Harbor. This achievement required the ervation, but a part of the tribe would 
invention of new machinery and the solu- not consent, and remained in their own 
tion of new engineering probl('ms. On beautiful country. By the terms of this 
Sept. 24, 1876, he blew up Hallett's Reef, treaty (1854) a pal"t of the Nez Pereés 
and on Oct. 10, 1885, J!'lood Rock. On went on their reservation; the others 
March 6, 1884, he was promoted chief of hunted buffaloes and fought the Sioux. 
engineers, with the rank of brigadier- Finally, those on the reservation were dis- 
general, and held the post till his retire- turhed bJ" gold-seekers. The adnmt of 
ment, Aug. 27, 1886. General Newton these men was followed by the introduction 
was commissioner of public works in New of intoxicating liquors, and a general de- 
York City in 1887-88. He died in New moralization ensued. 
York City, May I, lRD3. For some years the great body of the 
Newton, JOlIN TIIO)[AS, naval officer; Nez Percé Indians had been on the Lapwai 
born in Alexandria, Va., May 20, 1793; reservation, in the northwestern part of 
joined the navy as midshipman in 180D. Idaho. Chief .Joseph, who had about 500 
Dnring the engagement beh}Teen the Hor- Indians as his following, had long laid 
net and Peacock, on Feb. 24, UH3, he was claim to the boundaries as established by 
acting lieutenant on the former ycssel. the treaty of 1853, more especially to that 
He was first lieutenant on the same ship country west of Snake River in Oregon 
in her engagement with the Penguin; and the \Vallowa Valley. These Indians 
superintendent of the Pensacola nayy- had never made their ho
)('s in this valley, 
yard in 1848-52; flag-officer of the home although they contended that it was theÌ1"s. 
squadron in 1852-55; and commandant of Prpsident Grant conceded it to tht>m in his 
the Portsmouth navy-yard in lR55-57. executive order of June 16, lR73, but on 
He died in \Yashington, D. C., July 28, .Tune 10, 1875, this order was revoked, and 
1857. all that part of Oregon west of the Snake 
Nez Percé Indians, a family of the River, embracing the Wallowa Valley, was 
Sahaptin nation which derh'ed their name, restored to the public domain. General 
given by the Canadians, it is said, from Howard in his work, ?{cz Pcrcé Joseph, 
a pradice of piercing their noses for the does not think the real eause of the Ind- 
introduction of a shell ornament. Lewis ian war "came from the reduction of the 
and Clarke pa
sed through their country resen-e, nor from the immediate contact 
ill their explorations early in the nine- with immigrants, and the quarrels that 
teenth century, and made a treaty of sprung therefrom. These, without doubt, 
peace, which they kept inviolate for full aggravated the di.fficulty. The main canse 
fifty years. They had a fine g-razing coun- lit"s hack of ideas of rightful ownership, 
try on the Clearwater and Lewis rinrs. back of sa,-age }l

its and instincts; it lies 
in the Territories of Idaho and Washing- in the natural and persistent resi!'tanc6 
ton, and their number was estimated at of independent nations to the authority of 
8.000. In 1836 missions and schools were other nations. Indian Joseph and his mal- 
established among them by the American contents denied the jurisdiction of the 
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"Cnited States over them. They were of- 
fered everything they wanted if they 
would simply submit to the authority and 
government of the "Cnited States agents." 
To return to the revocation, it is not 
wholly clear who, besides Governor Davis, 
of Oregon, was responsible 
for it. However, in the 
early part of 18ii the 
"Cnited States decided to 
have Chief .Joseph and his 
followers removed from the 
'Yallowa to the reservation 
in Idaho. Orders were 
i,,")ued to Gen. O. O. How- 
ard "to occupy \Vallowa 
Yalley in the interest of 
peace," and that distin- 
guished and humane soldier 
endeavored to induce Jo- 
seph to comply with the 
plans of the government. 
On May 21 General How- 
ard reported that he had 
had a conference with Jo- 
seph and other chiefs on 
:May 19, and that "they 
yiclded a constrained com- 
pliance with the orders of 
the government, and had 
been allowed thirty days 
to gather in their people, 
stock, etc." On June 14 
the Indians under Joseph 
from \Yallowa, \Yhite Bird 
from Salmon River, anù 
Looking-glass from Cleal'- 
water, assembled near Cot- 
tonwood Creek, in apparent 
compliance with their 
promise, when General Howard, who was treat of .Joseph hf>gan, followed by the 
at Fort Lapwai, heard that four white troops of General Howard. 
men had been murdered on John Day's Xo parallel is known in the hi<;tory of 
Creek bv some Nez Percl-s, Hnd that the army in the Northwest where such a 
White nird had announced that he woul<l force of soldiers was longer on the trail 
not go on the reservation. Other mur- of a retreating foe, and where the troops 
den; "ere reported. General Howard de- endured such indescribahle hardships more 
1'11.'1 t c1lPd two cavalry companies, with bravely. First Gcneral Gihbon, who was 
ninety-nine men, under Captain Perry, to then in l\Iontana. started in pursuit with 
the scene, who found the Indian camp at a force of less than 200, and came upon 
\Yhite Bird Cañon, and on .June 17 made tlIP Indians on a branch of the Big Hole 
an unsuccessful attack, with the loss of or \Yisdom RivC'r, and attacked them Aug. 
one lieutenant and thirty-three men. !1. but was compelled to assume the dC'- 
General Howard then took the field in fensive, as he was greatly outnumhered, 
pprson with 400 nwn, and on July II dis- and the Indians withdrew tlIP ne
t night. 
covered the Indians in a deep raÖne on General Howard arrived on Aug. II, with 
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the Clearwater near the mouth of Cotton- 
wood Creek, where he attacked and defea
 
cd them, driving them from their position; 
the Indians lost their camp, much of their 
provisions, and a number of fighting men. 
U was on July 17 that the famous re- 
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NEZ PERCÉ INDIANS-NIAGARA 


a small escort, and resumed the pursuit. settle down on lands set apart for their 
On Aug. 20, when he was at Camas ample maintenance; and when commanùed 
Prairie, the Indians turned on him and by proper authority they began resisting 
stampeded and ran 011' his pack-train, by murdering persons in no manner con- 
which were partially recovered by his nected with their alleged gl"ievances." 
cavalry. The fleeing Indians then trav- After the war and the capture of the hos- 
ersed some of "the worst trails for man tiles the Nez Percés of Joseph's band 
or beast on this continent," as General were removed to Indian Territory, where 
Sherman descl"ibed it. Their COUl'se Illay they were placed in the Ponea, Pawnee, 
thus be briefly given: The Nez Perc('s, and Otoe agency. There they were peace- 
after leaving Henry's I
ake in :Montana, able and industrious; nearly half of them 
passed up the Madison and Fire Hole in 1884 were reported members of the 
Basin into the Yellowstone Pal"k, and Presb;yterian Church; they had schools, 
crossed the divide and the Yellowstone etc., and were apparently doing well. In 
River above the fans and below the lake; l\Iay, 1883, they returned to their old 
then they crossed the Snowy Mountains, home in Idaho and \Yashington. 
and moved down Clark's Fork, with Gen- Niagara, FORT, a defensive work on the 
eral Howard on a hot trail. On Sept. 13 east side of Niagara Hiver, near its mouth. 
General Sturgis had a fight with them on Its building was begun as early as l(jj3, 
the Yellowstone below the mouth of when La Salle enelo
ed a small spot there 
Clark's Fork, capturing hundl"ed8 of horses with palisades. In lü87 Dc Nom-me ('on- 
and killing a number of the Indians. Then structcd a quadrangular fort there, with 
the Indians crossed the Yellowstone, pass- four bastions. It was enlal"ged to quite 
ed north through the Judith Mountains, a strong fortification by the French in 
and reached the Missouri River ncal' 172,3. 
Cow Island on Sept. 22, and the next The plan of the campaign of 17[)5 (see 
day they crossed the l\Iissouri and pro- FREXCH AND IXDIAN "-AR) contemplated 
cpeded north to the British possessions, an expedition again!'t Forts Niagara and 
with a view to join the reliegade Bioux, Frontenac, to be led in person by General 
with whom Bitting BuH was hiding. Shirley. \Yith his own and Pepperell's 
General Howard's troops were fearfully regiments, lately enlisted in New Eng- 
worn down by the long pursuit, but land, and some irregulars and Indians 
steadily followed the fleeing Nez Perc(>s. drawn from Kew York, Shirley marched 
Howard had meanwhile sent word to from Albany to Oswcgo, on the southern 
Colonel Miles at Tongue River of the shore of Lake Ontario, where he intended 
movements of the Indians, and that om- to embark for Niagara. It was a tedious 
cer started with fresh forces to head off march, and he did not reach Oswego un- 
the band. On Sept. 30, he came on them tiJ Aug. 21. The troops were then dis- 
ncar the mouth of Eagle Creek, had a abled by sickness and discouraged by the 
fight with them, and finally captured the news of Rraddock's defcat. Shirley's force 
entire band, numbering between 400 and was 2,500 in numbcr on Sept. 1. He be- 
500 men, women, and children. As the gan the erection of two strong forts at 
fight was closing General Howard came Oswego, one on each side of the river. 
up with his troops. This ended" one of The prevalence of storms, sickness in his 
the most extraordinary Indian wars of camp, and the desertion of a greater part 
which there is any record," said General of his Indi:1ll allies, caused him to relin- 
Sheridan. And he added: "The Indians (luish the desig-n against Niagara; so, leav- 
throughout displayed a courage and skill ing fi sufficient number of men at Oswego 
that elicited universal praise; they to complete and garrison the forts, he 
abstained from scalping; let captive marched the remainder back to Albany, 
women go free; did not commit indis- where he arrived Oct. 24. 
criminate murder of peaceful families, Tn 1759, accompanied by Sir \VilJiam 
which is usual; and fought with almost ,Tohnson as his second in command, Gf'n. 
scientific skill, using advance and rear .Tohn Prideaux collected his forces (ehief- 
guards, skirmish lines, and field forti- ly provincial) at Oswego, for an attaC'k 
fications. Nevertheless, they would not on Fort Niagal'a. The influence of Sir 
454 
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'Yimam made the Six :Kations disregard and at the same time a cannonade was 
their late treaty of neutrality with the opened at Fort George and its vicinity. 
French, and a considerable number joined From dawn until twilight there was a 
Prideaux's forces. Sailing from O<;wego, continuous roar of artillery from the line 
the troops reached their destination, and of batteries on the Canada shore; and 
landed, without opposition. on July 7, and during the day 2,000 red-hot shot were 
immediately began a siege. On the lath poured upon the American works. The 
Prideaux was killed by the blU"sting of a mortars sent showers of destructive bomb- 
cannon, and the command devolved on shells. Buildings in the fort were set 
Johnson. The garrison, expecting rein- on fire several times, and were extinguish- 
forcements from the southcrn and western ed by great exertions. l\Ieanwhile the gar- 
J."rench forts, held out for three weeks, ri
on returned the assault gallantly. 
'wllPn the e
pected succor appeared (July :Kewark was set on fire by shells several 
2-1)-1,200 French regulars and an equal times; so, àlso, were buildings in Fort 
number of Indians. Prepared for their Gcorge, and one of its batteries was si. 
reception, Johnson totally routcd this re- lenced. Shots from an outwork of Fort 
lieving force. A large portion of them Kiagara (the Salt Battery) sunk a Brit. 
were made pri
oners, and the ncxt day iEh sloop in the river. Night ended this 
(J uly 2.')) the fort and its dependencies, furious artillery duel. 
with the garrison of 700 mcn, were sur- Early in October, 1813, General :Mc- 
rendered to the English. This connecting- Clure, of the Kew York militia, was 
link of the Frcnch military posts between left in command of Fort George, on the 
Canada and Louisiana was thus effect- Kiagara River. In Xovember the start- 
ually broken, and was nevcr reunited. ling intelligence reached him from the 
The encumbrance of prisoners and lack westward that Lieutenant-General Drum- 
of transportation pre\.cnted Johnson from mond was approaching with a heavy force 
joining Amherst at 
Iontreal, and, after of white men and Indians. McClure's gar- 
garrisoning Fort Xiagara, he returned rison was then reduced to sixty effective 
home. men, and he determined to abandon the 
During the Reyolutionary 'Yar the fort post and cross oyer to Fort Xiagara. The 
"as the rendezvous of British troops, weather became extremely cold, and on 
Tories, and Indians, who dcsolated central Dec. 10 he attcmpted to blow up the fort 

cw York, and sent predatory bands into while his troops were crossing the riwr. 
l'ennsJ'lvania. "Then," sa
rs De Veau.,;:, He also wantonly set on fire the village 
"civilized Europe revelled with savage of Newark, near by, and 150 houscs were 
Amcricans, and ladies of education and re- speedily laid in ashes. 
finement mingled in the society of those The exasperated British determinéd on 
whose only distinction was to wield the retaliation. They crossed the Xiagara 
bloody tomahawk and the scalping-knife. River on the night of Dec. 18, about 1,000 
TIlen the 
quaws of the forest were raised strong, regulars and Indians, under Colo- 
to eminence, and the most unholy unions nel 
Iurray. Gross negligence or positive 
betwpen them and officers of highest rank treachery had exposed the fort to easy 
were smiled upon and countenanced." capture. It was in command of Captain 
Fort Kiagara remained in possession of I..eonard. 'Yhen, at 3 A.M., a British force 
the British until the frontier posts were approached to assail the main gate, it was 
givcn up to the _\mericans, in I j!)(i. standing wide open. Leonard had left 
In 1812 the fort ,was f!arrisoned by the the fort on the evening before, and spent 
Americans, commandpd by Lieut. - Col. the night with his family, 3 miles dis- 
George ::\IcFeely. The Briti!-'h had raised tanto 'Yith a competent and faithful com- 
breastworks in front of the yil1age of mander at his post, the fort, with its 
NEWARK (q. 1'.), opposite the fort. at in- garrif:on of nearly 400 effective men, might 
lervals, an HI(' way up to Fort Gporge, }\a\'e been saved. The fort was entered 
and placed lwhind tlu.m !,pyprnl mortars without resistance, wlwn the occupants 
and a long train of hnttf'ring cannon. of a block-house within and invalid"! in 
These mortars l)('gan a bomhardment of the barracks made a stout fight for a 
1"ort Niagara on the morning of Xov. 21, while. This conflict was over before the 
.,{.3õ 
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remainder of the garrison were fairly them to the Niagara frontier, to which 
awake, and the fort in the possession of line Generals :';eott and Riplcy had already 
the British. The victory might have bcen gone. The object was to recover Fort 
almost bloodl(,Rs, had not a spirit of re- :K iagara, rcstrain British movements west- 
Yenge, instigatcd b,y the black ruins of ward, and, if possible, to invade Canada. 
Kewark, prevailed. A large number of Brown, however, did not go to that fron- 
the garrison, part of them invalids, were tier until many weeks afterwards, owing 
bayonctted aftcr resistance had ceased. to menaces of the British on the northern 
This horrid work was performed on Sun- border. It was during Brown's suspense 
day, Dec. 19. The loss of the Americans that Oswego was attackcd and captured. 
was eighty killed-many of them hospital General Hcott finally led the army to the 
patients-fOluteen wounded, and 344 made Niagara and made his headquarters at 
prisoners. The British loss was six men Buffalo, where General Brown appeared 
killed, and Colonell\Iurray, three men,and a at the dose of June. On the morning of 
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FOJ{T NIAGARA, FJ{O.ll FOltT GEOJ{GE, IX 1812. 


8urgeon wOUlH1C'd. The British fired a sig- .July 3, Gen('rals Scott and Ripley crossed 
nal-cannon. announcing their success, which the Niagara River with a considerable 
put in motion a detachment of regulars force and captured Fort Erie, nearly op- 
and Indians at Qneenston for further work posite Black Rock. The garrison with- 
of destruction. They crossed the river to drew to the intrenchcd camp of General 
Lewiston, and plundered and laid waste Riall at Chippewa, a few miles below. 
the whole New York frontier to Ruffalo. The Americans pressed forward, and in 
In 1814. on the retirement of General the open fields ne:u Chippewa they fought 
\Yilkinson, General Brown, who had been Riall's army (J uly 5), and ùroye the 
promoted to major - general, became com- British in haste to Burlington Heights 
mander-in-chief of the Northern Depart- (see CHIPPEWA, BATTLE OF). IJieutenant- 
ment. He had left French l\Iills (Feb. General Drummond then gathered all 
15), on the Salmon River, where thè army available troops and aùvaneed to the Ni- 
had wint('red. with most of the troops agara River. He met the Americans near 
there (2,000 in number), and on reach- the great cataract of the Niagara, and 
ing Ra('kett's Harbor received an order there, on the evening of .July 
.j. on(' of 
from the Secretary of \Yar to march with the most sanguinary battles of the 'HU 
4;j(j 
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was fought, beginning at sunset and end- latter was one of the four mcn of Nar- 
ing at midnight (see LeXDY'S LAXE, RAT- vaez's expedition into .Florida who made 
TLE AT). The Americans were left in a perilous journf'Y across the continent. 
quiet possession of the field. Brown and Niça returned to Coronado and announced 
Scott were both wounded, and the com- that he had discovered from a mountain- 
mand devohed on General Ripley, who top seven cities, and that he visited one 
withdrew to Fort Erie. Drummond again which was caned Cibola. It was garnish- 
advanced with 5,000 men, and appeared eù with gold and pearls. There, he al- 
before Fort Erie on Aug. 4 and pre- leged, his negro companion, whom he had 
pared for a siege. There was almost sent before, was murdered by the jealous 
incessant cannonading from the 7th to inhabitants. Coronado, in further explo- 
the 14th. On the 15th Drummond at- rations, found welI-built houses in groups 
tf'mpted to carry the place by assault, -pueblos-" three or four lofts high, with 
but was repulsed with heavy loss (see good lodgings and fair chambcrs, and lad- 
J.:IUE, FORT). Nearly a month elapsed del's instead of stairs." lIc said the scYen 
without much bcing done, when General cities wcre within four leagues of each 
Brown, who had resumed the chief COIll- other, and formed the kingdom of Cibola; 
mand, ordered a sortie from the fort. It but he did not find gold Rnd turquoises. 
was succe-;sful (Sept. 1 ï). The Amer- Hemains of these pueblos are found in the 
icans pressed the besiegers back towards region traversed by Kiça and Coronado. 
Chippewa. Informed that General Izard Nicaragua. Baftled in an attempt to 
was approaching with reinforcements for revolutionize or seize Cuba, ambitious 
Brown, Drummond retired to Fort George. American politicians turned their atten- 
The Americans abandoned and destroycd tion to ::\Iexico and Central America, covet- 
I,'ort Erie Kov. 5, crossed the river, and ing l'egions within the Golden Circle. 
went into winter quarters at Black Rock, Their operations first assumed the inno- 
Buffalo, and Batavia. cent form of an armed emigration-armed 
Niagara Peace Mission. See PEACE merely for their own protection-and their 
MISSTOX. first theatre was a re::!ion on the great 
Niblack, ALRERT r ARKER, naval officer; isthmus inhabited chiefly by a race of de- 
horn in Yincennes, Ind., July 25, lS3D; grad('d natives. It belonged to the State 
graduated at Annapolis in 18S0; Gnited of Nicaragua, and was known as the 1\1os- 
States naval attach
 at Berlin, Rome, and quito Coast. It promised to be a ter- 
Vienna; was promoted lieutenant in 18D6. ritory of great commercial importance. 
lIt' is the author of Coast Indians of Under the specious pretext that the Brit- 
:1lnska and Yortltern British Columbia. ish were likely to pO
RCSS it, and aI'- 
Niboyer, RAl'DOIN SUWN, author; born pealing to the ":l\Ionroe doctrine" (sce 
in Rruges, Belgium, in 177D; accompa- MOXROE, JAMES) for justification, arnwd 
nied the British forces to the "Cnited States citizens of the United States emigratf'd 
in lRU: and witness('d thc burning of the to that region. Already the guns of the 
"-hite House in 'Ya
hington, D. C. 'Vhen American navy had been heard tllere as 
pC'ace was concluded he traveJIed through heralds of coming power. The first for- 
the Eastern Rnd Northern States. His midable "emigration" took place in the 
publications include History of the lr'ar autumn or early winter of IS34. It was 
between England and the United States j aJIeged that the native king of the ::\Ios- 
,,-1 Picturesque Journey through the Unit- quito country bordering on the Caribbean 
ed Statrs of North America,. COllsidera- Sea had granted to two British subjects 
liol/s on the Republican f:Jystem of the a large tract of the territory, the Briti!"h 
United 
Wates compared 1cith the Rep- having for some time been trying to get 
resentative Governments of Europe; The a foothold there, and having induced the 
.!ristocracy of Europe and America, etc. half - barbarian chief to assume indepen- 
He died near Brussels in 1834. dence of Nicaragua. B
' a pretended ar- 
Niça, MARCO DE, explorer. 'Vhen Cor- rangement with the British settlers there, 
onado was 8ent northward from Mexico CoI. H. L. Kinney led a band of armed 
to search for mules, he sent Father Niça emigrants and pro('eeded to settle on the 
in advance with a negro companion. The territory. The governor of Nicaragua pro- 
457 
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tested against this invasion by citizens drove him from the l\Iosquito country, and 
of the United States. The Nicaraguan attempted to strengthen his military 
minister at \Vashington called the atten- power by "emigration" from the United 
tion of the Cnited States government to States. A British consul recognized the 
the subject, Jan. 16, 1835, and especially new government of Nicaragua, and the 
to the fact of the British claim to politi- American minister there, John H. Wheel- 
cal jurisdiction there, and urged that er, gave countenance to the usurpation. 
the United Stëltes, while asserting the These movements in Nicaragua created 
:l\Ionroe doctrine as a correct political alarm among the other governments on 
dogma, should not sanction the act com- the isthmus, and in the winter of 1836 
plained of, as it was done under guaran- they formed an alliance. Early in March, 
tees of British protection. Costa Rica made a formal declaration of 
The United States government so mild- war against the u
tll"pers of Niearagua, 
ly interfererl (as a matter of policy) that and on the 10th of that month, Walker, 
the" emigration" movement was allowed who was the real head of the state, made 
to go on and assume more formidable a corresponding declaration against Costa 
proportions and aspects. An agent of the Rica. He shamelessly declared that he 
conspirators named \Villiam \Valker, who was there by the invitation of the Liberal 
had already, with a few followers, invaded party in Nicaragua. \\'ar began on March 
the Mexican state of Sonora from Cali- 20, when the Costa Ricans marched into 
fornia and been repulsed, now appeared Nicaragua. \Valker gained. a victory in 
on the scene in connection with Kinney, a battle, April II, and became extremely 
who invited him to assist in "improving arrogant. He levied a forced loan on the 
the lands and developing the mineral re- people in support of his power. Rivas, 
sources" of his grant on Lake Nicaragua. becoming disgusted with this "gray-eyed 
For that purpose, ostensibly, \Valker left man of destiny," as his admirers called 
San Francisco with 300 men, and arrived him, left the presidency and proclaimed 
on the coast of Nicaragua on June 27, against \Valker. \Valker became his suc- 
1835. On the following day he cast off cessor in office, June 24, and was inau- 
all disguise and attempted to capture the gurated President of Nicaragua on July 
town of Rivas, under an impression that 12. So the first grand act of a conspiracy 
a revolutionary faction there would join against the life of a weak neighbor was 
him in his scheme of conquest. He was accomplished. 
mistaken. He had been joined on his The government at Washington hasten- 
march by 150 Central Americans under ed to acknowledge the independence of the 
General Castellon, but when these saw new nation, and \Valker's ambassador, in 
the Nicaraguan forces coming against the person of Vijil, a Roman Catholic 
them, they deserted Walker. The latter priC'st. was cordially received by Pres i- 
and his followers fled to the coast and dent Pierce and his cabinet. So strength- 
escaped in a schooner. \Valker reappeared cned. \Valker ruled with a high hand, and 
with armed followers on the coast of by his interference with trade offended 
Nicaragua in August following, and on commercial nations. The other Central 
Sept. 5 the" emigrants" in the Mosquito American states combined against him, 
country, assuming independence, organ- and on May 20, 18;")7. he was compelled 
ized civil government there by the elee- to surrender 200 men. the remnant of his 
tion of Kinney as chief magistrate with army, to Rivas; but by the interference 
a council of five assistants. At that time of Commodore Davis, of the "Cnited States 
Nicaragua was convulsed by revolution, navy, then on the coast, \Valker and a 
and the government was weak. \Valker, few of his followers were borne awav un- 
taking advantage of these conditions, had hurt. But this restless adventurer fitted 
two days before vanquished in hattle 400 out another expedition at New Orleans, 
government troops on Virgin Bay. He lam1f'd on the Nimraguan coast, Nov. 2.1, 
captured Granada. the capital of tll(' State, and was sf>ized hv l'ommOllore Paulding, 
on Oet. 12. and placeù General Hivas, a United States na
-y, Dec. 3. with 2:30 of 
Xicaraguan, in the presidential chair. his followers, and taken to New York as 
Treating Kinney witb contempt, Walker pri:,;oner. James Buchanan was then 
458 
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rresident of the "Cnited States. He lecting funds for a new im-asion. \Yalker 
priwtcly commended Paulding's act, but sailed from 
Iobile on a third expedition, 
for" prudential n
a5ons," he said, he pub- but was an""sted oIT the mouth of the )Iìs- 
licly condemned the commodore in a sissippi River, but only for having left 
special mes..,age to Congress, .Jan. 7, 18.;8, port without a clearaHce. He was tried at 
for tInts ,. violating the bo\'ereignty of a Kew Orleans by the l.Jnited States Court 
foreign countr:y!" Buchanan set Walker and acquitted, when he hastened to Cen- 
and his followers free, and thcJ" traversed tral America, and after making much mis- 
the sla,-e-labor Statc'3, preaching a new chief there, was captured and shot at 
crusade against Central America, and col- Truxillo, Sept. 12, 1860. 
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Nicaragua Canal. THü:\IAS BRACKETT 
REED (q. -r.), who was a member of Con- 
gress from 1877 to 18Ha, and 
peaker of 
the House in the Fift:y-fil'st, Fifty-fourth, 
and Fifty-fiftl> Con
re;;ses, contrihutes the 
folJowing authoritati\'e description of the 
plan of the pr
osed canal and criticism 
of the same: 


Ewr since the time when the be- 
wildered successors of Columbus fail- 
ed to find tlle transit to the East, by 
which they nlf'ant to pass by the land 
they had discovered to rcach the far coun- 
tries of the Ol"ient they originally sought, 
the isthmus which connects the northern 
and southern continents of the \Yestern 
Hemisphere and separates the Atlantic 
from the Pacific Occan has been the sub- 
jcct of the deepest interest, and the scene 
of a wonderful amount of research, con- 
Fidering the difficulties of topography and 
climate. At fin;,t, all ""ere reluctant to 
surrender the old idea, which had harden- 
ed itself into a tradition, with imaginary 
maps and charts, that, somewhere in the 
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lagoons and tropical forests, was a pas- 
sage-waJ- already made by nature, which 
was only waiting the sails of the bold man 
who should discover or redisco\"er the high- 
way of nations through 'which the COlll- 
merce of two worlds would enrich and 
satisfy both. 
It 
Yas soon found, however, that there 
was no passage made b:y nature; and 
PhiJip II. felt assured that the Lord did 
not intend the connection to be made be- 
tween the two oceans. '''hile we have 
since learned that the intentions of the 
Deity are not to be lightly assumed. there 
was certainly in that age a fair chance 
for argument; for a more closely connect- 
ed and determined union of hilJs and peaks 
ean hardly anywhere be found, than in the 
range which runs from one end to the 
other of the isthmus, and its immediate 
connections. Providence certainly did not 
intend that any world, any less rich than 
our own, should undel"Ìake the wOl"k of 
lifting great ships across the divide which 
separates the oceans. 
An the probable passage-ways have 
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been so far examined, t1lat the world has 
BC'ttled down upon the belief that only two 
routes can be the scene of thê great COlll- 
mel'ce which is hoped for in the future. 
One is on the Isthmus of Panama, which 
is the least in actual distance from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and the other takes 
it s course through the peninsula which 


used will have to be dredged and lo,vered 
and some parts of them turned asiùe. The 
lake will also need dredging in various 
places. 
Perhaps a brief description of the plan 
of the Maritime Canal Company, and a 
statement of the points of criticism, would 
enable us more easily to get a general 
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""-_ _ Future Sea Routu through 
tlu Nicaragua Canal 


:MAP OF THJo; WORLD allOWING PROBABLE CHANGES I
 TRADE ROUTES BY A NICARAGUA CAXAL. 


connects the isthmus with the main con- idea of the state of tIle enterprise and the 
tinent to the nortIl. as it goes widening conditions of the various plans, so far as 
from Costa Rica to l\Ie
ico. One route is they have been indicateù. 
4G mile
, and the other between 170 and In the first place, it must be borne in 
ISO. \\'hile there is that great difference mind that the main avenue of transporta- 
in distancc to be tra,'ersC'd, the difference tion is Lake Nicaragua, at llO fcet above 
in the canals to be excavated is by no the level of the sea. Of course, the water- 
mf'ans so grf'at. The Panama Canal is line of the lake varies, nobo(ly knows 
all exca,'ation from one end to the other, quite how much, but between limits of l
 
except] I % miles of artificial lake, and is or 14 feet between 112 feet and ns feet. 
46 miles in length. The Nicaragua route This variation, however, docs not cover 
makes use of Lake Nicaragua, an inland each year but a numher of years, and is 
sea which was one day connected with the the extreme variation. The level of 1]0 
Pacific and was a part of its vast ex- feet named in the Menocal plan, or 1I2 
panse. The landlockpd sharks of the lake in the Ludlow suggC'stion, must be main- 
are living testimonials of the fact. De- tained all the time; for, while the top of 
sides the lake, a long stretch of river the lake may be lowereç. from time to 
can be so utilizC'd that, while the distance time. the bottom cannot be, and the differ- 
on tIle Xicaragua route is what has been ence between the top find the bottom i'i 
Rtated, the canal- making will be some- where the vessel runs. This If'ypl of the 
where between 27 and 35 miles, according lake, at 110 or ll
 feet. is thp height 
to the plan wl1ich shal1 final1y be a,lopted. to which ships must he liftpd to cross thp 
In addition to tJH' canal-making, the rivers a1titmle hetwf'C'n the two oceans. To this 
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height the ships must be lifted on both 
sides by locks, and lowered on both sides 
by the same means. The 110 - feet level 
exists, naturally, only on the lake itself 
when it is high, and in the upper San 
Juan, its outflow. This would be only 56 
milcs of the 110, to which should be added 
a part of the San .Juan River on the east- 
ern side. To increase this distance, what- 
ever it might be, so as to make the level 
extend for more than 140 miles, Mr. 
l\lenocal conceived a plan which was 
singularly bold and attractive. On the 
l'acitic side, he planned to have the first 
9 miles from the lake end in a basin of 
5% miles in length, and a mile in width, 
created by a tall dam called the La Flor 
Dam. This would add 14'l2 miles to the 
navigation on the llO-feet level. On the 
Atlantic side, he proposed a dam at Ochoa 
on the San Juan 64 miles from its sonrce, 
which is the lake, which would ha,-e ex- 
tended the navigation on the lake level 
G4 miles more. The dam was to be, or, 
rather, would have to be, llO feet high, 
to which must be added the depth neces- 
sary to reach rock bottom, though l\1enocal 
contemplated surface dam. At Ochoa, the 
ronte was to branch off into the vaHey of 
the San Francisco, where, by a dam at the 
end and by embankments on the sides, an- 
other basin was to be created, carrying 
the lake level 7 miles farther. Adding all 
these extensions to the 56 miles by which 
the lake is crossed, it is found that, from 
I..a Flor Dam to the end of the San 
Francisco Basin. there was to be a stretch 
of 142 miles on the same level, the level 
of the lake, not a natural varying level, 
but a permanent one to be created. This 
142 miles being taken out. there were left 
26 or 2ï miles of canal to be made. Of 
the 27 miles, 11'l2 were to be on the Pa- 
cific side and the rest on the side of Grey- 
town. These figures are not exact, but 
are sufficiently so for the present pur- 
pose. On this plan, a ship from the Pa- 
cific, at about half a mile from Brito, 
\Vas to be lifted by one lock 21 or 29 feet, 
according to the stage of the tide. Going 
on this new level 2 miles. the ship would 
])(' lifted by two locks which were to ad- 
join each other 45% feet by each. and 
about 90 feet by both, to the Tola Basin, 
to hegin its voyage of 142 miles through 
Lake Nicaragua and on the San Juan 
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Hiver, down by the Ochoa Dam to 
and through the San :Francisco Basin; 
then 13 miles through the Eastern Divide, 
a rock cutting 140 feet in depth, to the 
Descado Basin; at the end of which the 
shi p was to be lowered 45 feet by a lock, 
travel 3 miles farther, and then, being 
lowered 30 feet, go on another mile, drop 
31 feet and then, after 19 miles of canal, 
reach the harbor of Grey town, which was 
to be made available by whatever expendi- 
ture might be necess
U"y. It will be seen, 
even from this inadequate description, 
that it was not an exaggeration to call 
this plan both bold and attractive. 
It was attractive, because it gave a. long 
reach of 14
 miles, and in many ways seem- 
ed to lessen the amount of canal-making and 
the amount of dredging in the San Juan 
River. It was bold, because the dams 
and retaining embankments were, perhaps, 
without precedent in magnitude of work 
and in risk of di
aster. The dam at La 
J!'lor on the Pacific side, and the dam and 
embankments at Ochoa, together with the 
embankments of the San Francisco Basin, 
were well calculated, to use the language 
of Admiral Walker, "to keep its superin- 
tendent awake nights." Especially would 
this be so on :\1r. 
Ienocal's plan, which 
did not propose to go down to rock forma- 
tion, but to have "a dam of loose rock," 
which, Admiral \Yalker says, "would have 
to be enormous in size; it would be like 
moving a hill into the river." Of course, 
as was a.fterwards discovered, by going 
80 feet below the bottom of the river, a 
dam could be built HlO feet in full height 
at a ('ost as yet unestimated. As for the 
San Francif:co embankment line, General 
Hains regards it "as the most dangerous 
matter in connection with the whole proj- 
ect." General Abbott, who, howeycr, rep- 
resents a rival project, says that t< enor- 
mous embankments are required in the 
San Francisco basins. They are sixty- 
seven in number, and 6 miles in length, 
and some of them will rise from 60 to 8.3 
feet ahove soft mud, which must be ex- 
cayated to a depth of 30 feet to reach a 
clay foundation." Professor Haupt, a 
memher of the \Yalker hoard, says that 
there are SOme 8 miles instead of 6 of 
artificial work along the entire length of 
the line of the San Francisco Basin. 
The canal board, at the head of which 
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was Gen. "
illiam Ludlow, expressed gra,yc tained at 110 or 112 feet, or at some level 
doubts, similar to those expressed by the at all seasons within very narrow limits. 
Walker board, as to the risk and possible That level is the basis of the whole work. 
trouble that would arise undcr the :MCll- Between that level and the bottom of the 
ocal plan. canal must be space enough for the ship 
After the canal board, which had neither to move at reasonable speed. The lower 
the time nor the money to make an ex- the top, the lower must be the bottom. 
amination such as was needed, but which If the bottom must be lowered there must 
certainly brought back most valuable re- be more excavation and more cost. Flood 
suIts showing great labor and skill, had waters must be discharged, evaporation at 
nlade its report, a new board was a ppoint- the rate of 16,000 cubic feet per second in 
ed, consisting of Admiral \Valker, Gen. the dry season must be provided for. This 
Pder C. Hains, and Prof. Lewis 
I. is more than the whole discharge of the 
Haupt. San Juan. The solution of this problem 
This board devoted much time to the will help to fix the bottom of the canal, 
investigi1tion of the various engineering and that will help very materially to fix 
phases of the work. General Hains ex- the price. 
pressed the imprcssion that he would pre- The cost of building the canal has been 
fer to construct a lock and dam at l\Ia- variously estimated. l\Ir. l\Icnocal made 
chuca Rapids, ahout 20 miles above Ochoa, a detailed estimate of $65,000,000. The 
and lock down 25 or 
o feet so as to reduce canaJ board of HmG thought it would co;;\; 
the height of the San Francisco embank- $13:3,000.000, but, in the testimony of 
ments. This would reduce the average the meml)('rs before the committee of the 
height of the San Francisco Basin em- House, it was evident that they regarded 
bankments about 30 per cent., and of the $150,000.000 as the rcallr safe limit which 
Ochoa Dam about 30 per cent. There is the constructor should have in view. The 
one disadvantage about this plan which report of the canal board announcing 
General Hains states, which is, that the the estimate of $133,000,000 was subjected 
l('vel at which you leave the San Juan is to some criticism Lv the Maritime Cilllal 
the level you must maintain across what Company, the party w then in intcrest, which 
is called the Eastern Divide, and ;you must was advocating a bill which contained the 
go just so much deeper in your excavation, projcct of l\Ienocal with a loan from the 
which would add 25 or 30 feet to the government of the "Cnited States. How 
140 already planned for, making it 16.3 to thoroughly that critici:-;m was met can be 
170 feet deep instead of 140. This would secn in the testimony before the House 
be an extra eÀpense, but not at all com- committee, where the canal board, and es- 
parable to risk avoid cd. The Tola Dam pccially its chairman, then Colonel, after- 
and Basin are also subjects of destructive wards General, Ludlow, showed a complete 
criticism on the part of both the later mastery of the subject, so far as the short 
boards. General lIains would do awav time and the small amount of money at 
with both and confine the work to a, simpie their disposal would permit. It is only 
canal which. he thinks, presents no dim- fair. however, to say that a considerahle 
culties. Professor Haupt seems rather to portion of increased estimate arose from 
be in favor of lowering the dam, which the fact that the canal board felt that the 
would eliminate the basin. exigencies of the case demanded a more 
It should be added that various other commodious canal than the company con- 
routes, after leaving Ochoa, are to be con- templated. 
sidered in the light of these facts and such Congress then placed the matter in the 
further investigations as may be found hands of a new board. already mentioned, 
necessary. It may he that, instead of of which Admiral \Yalker was the hpad. 
leaving the San Juan at Ochoa, it could f:peaking of the prohable cost, as 
\dmiral 
he left at Tambour Grande, 10 or 12 miles \Yalker put it: ""Te have made no fig- 
lower. thus saving aU the San Francisco ures. It is no use to figure until we ha,'e 
emhankment. One other difficulty has got an our data." "Speaking as anybody 
to be met, and undoubtedly will be. The on the street might speak," he put it 
level of Lake Nicaragua must be main- at $125,000,000, "and would not be sur- 
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prised if it came considerably below that." mand the same privileges we have. If 
Professor Haupt thought the canal could 80, we cannot use the canal, as suggested 
he constnIctf'd for $!IO.OOO.OOO, while Gen- by :Mr. Hephurn, to suhsidize indirectly 
era I Hains, an army engineer, said: "lour merchant marine by giving them low- 
would not like tn make a gupss now and er tolls or making the canal free to them 
guaranteee that I would be within twenty- alone. ]n time of war. a hlown-up dam 
five or thirt;r millions," but \\ ith that mar- or emhankment might shut up a war \-CS- 
gin" of a possible reduction of $2:5,000,000 sel. In time of peace, however, there 
or $30,000,000," he stated the ma
imum would be but slIlaIl chance of damage. 
sum at $1-10,000,000. Of course such esti- As to the possible tonnage which would 
mates are not to be depended upon. 'Vhen, pass througll, the subject has not been 
in fact, it is considered that the Suez Canal studied by any persons who were at once 
was estimated at $40,000,000, and con- competent and unprejudiced. The esti- 
struded but with reduced dimensions of mates, or, rather, prognostications. run 
.2 instead of 125-feet bottom width for from 300,000 tons to 5,300,000 tons, cer- 
$110.000,000; that the 1Ianchester Canal, tainly a great discrepancy. It would 
executed, not in the tropics, but in Eng- ðcem, therefore, that after the question 
land, was estimated at $50.000.000 for of cost is determined, or perhaps while 
all expenses of all kinds, and cost mOl"e it is being detel'mined, a commission of 
than $75,000,000, we can be sure that the competent persons unprejudiced should be 
element of uncertainty as to cost ,vill be invited to study this part of the subject, 
quite likely to be great. There is so and we shall be then equipped with the 
strong a desire on the part of some of our necessary facts to enable us to judge of the 
people to huild this canal, that there is commercial success of the undertaking. 
much intolerance of obstacles, whether In this connection we must reckon with 
they be real or imaginary. Engineers are the Panama Canal. which seems to be 
liable to be influenced unconsciousl3T by two-thirds excavatcd, and, taking into ac- 
this feeling. It was only when they were count the whole "installation" or plant, 
attacked, that one board regretted that for want of a better word, to be one-half 
they had not said $1.")0,000,000 where they finished. Vast sums of money have been 
had said $134.000.000; members of an- spent there, and still more wasted or 
other board gave large sums, but added worse. It is estimated that $100.000,000 
the possibilities of large reductions. The additional will now push it from ocean 
influence of the wishes of ourselves and to ocean. 'Yhether this is a sound esti- 
others never will cease to affect estimates mate or not we do not know. for, unlike 
of costs, but it ne,-er affects actual ex- the Nicaragua route, there have been no 
pense. While the testimony given by the other investigations made than those by 
meml}f'rs of the 'Yalker board was, in a the company through its employés. This 
certain sense, prpmature, and no one ap- matter wiII be investigated by our peo- 
prpciated that morp than the members pIe, and we han a right to make all prop- 
themselves, it was certainly very useful, er inquiries, because hy the treaty of 18-10 
for it showed that the canal board had with Grenada we guaranteed the nputral- 
made the very objections which the ma- ity of this cana1. 
turer suhspquent examination sustained. The Panama Canal was originally in- 
Much has heen said about the feasibility tended to be a sea-level canal, running on 
of the canal, and it would be well to un- that one level without locks from ocean 
derstand what that term mf'ans. 'Yhen to ocean. It is not needful for the pres- 
the canal has bpen pronouncf'd " ff'asible" pnt purpose to relate the history of its 
it simply means that with time and money failures and of the disgrace and scandal 
it can be built. Whether it should be connected with it. As a sea-level canal 
built, when, and how, and by whom, are it was a failure, and no one now pro- 
the questions which depend upon other poses to take up the enterprise in that 
considerations as well as upon cost, form. To some, perhaps to many, Amer- 
though that is an important element. icans, it will be a surprise to know that, 
The Clayton-Rulwer treaty, it is claimed. while the enterprise as a sea-]e,-el route 
gives to England at least the right to de- has been given up, as a canal it has sur- 
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vind and is now in progress. Whether it canaJ, which thereafter wiJJ be again at 
wiJJ be built or not no one can definitely sea-level, and 15 more miles at the sea- 
say, but the experience of mankind is that level will bring the ship to CoJon and to 
'" here so much money has been spent more the Atlantic Ocean. One more detail 
money has almost always gone, and such needs to be mentioned, for we 
haU want 
works are quite likely to get finished. to know how the high level is maintained 
\Yere we able to free ourselves from an- which constitutes 6
 miJes of the jour- 
cient obligations and treaties, and make ney. At A]hajuala, 10 miles northeast of 
at Nicaragua such a canal as our people Obispo, north of the canal-line, the upper 
reaUy want, a canal which would be part Chagres is to be dammed and a lake 
of us like the Sault St. Marie, other na- formed which will store 130,000,000 cubic 
tions would have to finish the Panama. yards of water. A canal 10 miles long, 
However that may be, it has sf'emed worth beginning H}o
 feet above the sea, 
while, to enabJe us to give due considera- will conduct the water to the high level, 
tion to the whole question, to state what which begins at Obispo and ends at Mira- 
the canal on the isthmus is to be, if the flores. It will be over a rough country, 
great enterprisf' is ever carried out. Perhaps but it is claimed t.o be "feasible." There 
that can be best done by taking a ship are other plans which lower the high 
over the routc, as we have over that in level in different degrees, but they cost 
which we have been specially interesting more money or more time. The level 
ourselves. \Ye have to build our harbors, below the one described is, however, the 
one at Brito on the Pacific and the other one contemplated by the company. That 
at Grey town on the Caribbean Sea. The means fewer Jocks. 
other canal has two harbors made by Tn both these great enterprises, time of 
nature: Panama on the Pacific and Colon completion is a most important element; 
on the Atlantic. These harbors are al- for interest runs all night and, on such 
ready connected by a railroad built long vast sums, breeds other vast sums of 
ago, whiJe on the other route a double- which people take little heed. But while 
track railroad will have to be built at we lose sight of time it never loses sight 
once from the lake to both oceans before of us, especially in the case of an interest 
any work can be done. Transportation account. 
would otherwise be impossible in those If it should be found that two canals 
almost uninhabited regions. From the are ready to he built by private capital, 
harbor of Panama the ship is to go 7
 or even one, the neutrality of one being 
miles on the sea-level to l\Iiraflores, where guaranteed by the United States by the 
she will be lifted by one lock 23 feet, more treaty of IS48, and both perhaps by the 
or less, depending on the state of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, then we shall have 
tide, which has a range of 20 feet at to consider what we want further. If 
this end; thm she will go 1 % miles to we want a canal built by the United States 
Pedro Miguel, where two locks are to lift government under its own control, with 
the ship 55
 fef't to a new level 80 and power to fix discriminating rates in favor 
90 feet above the sea. The ship then of its own citizens, with due fortifications 
moves 1% miles to Paradiso, where two for time of war, then we must consider 
locks are to lift her 55 feet more to the our foreign relations. It seems admitted 
highest level, which is about 130 feet by the friends of the Nicaragua canal that 
above the level of both oceans. Thence, these relations do not, as they stand now, 
over this high level, she proceeds 61f.t miles admit such action on our part. Hitherto, 
to Obispo, where she begins to descend the treaty in one way has been refused 
iowards the Atlantic. At Obispo three amendment by Great Britain, though 
Jocks lower her 65% feet, at which point thereto often requested. 
she will reach the artificial lake to be Even from the cursory descripti(m here 
made by damming the Chagres River, an given, liable, of course, to contain some 
artificial lake which covers an area of 21 inaccuracies, it will be Sf'en that the facts 
square miles. Throngh this Jake the ship to be gathered to establish the best route 
will journey 13 miles to Ruhio, whf're d<'l11and the expenditure of both time and 
two locks will lower her 65
 feet to the money, but an expcnditure after all not 
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out of pl"Oportion to the magnitude of the 
undertaking. When you add to the picture 
the tropical growth and the climate, the 
wonder is that so much has been done. It 
is, on the other hand, not a wonder that 
so much remains to be done. 
There ought 
lot to be any intolerance 
in regard to opinions on this great and 
important enterprise. It is too difficult 
a problem to be mastered by enthusiasm 
alone. Sound sense and discretion must 
also be called into action. The final re- 
sult no one can doubt. The commerce 
of the world in due time will eliminate 
Cape Horn to as complete a degree as it 
has eliminated the Cape of Good Hope. 
June 28, 1902, President Roosevelt 

igned the Spooner canal bill, which 
authorized him to purchase the Panama 
Canal for $40,000,000, or, in default of 
clear title, to begin work on the Nica- 
ragua Canal. See CLA YTON - BUL WER 
TREATY; MORGAN, JOlIN TYLER; PANA
fA 
CAN AI.. 
Nichola, or Nicola, LEWIS, military 
officer; born in Dublin in 1717; removed to 
Philadelphia, and began work there as a 
civil engineer in 1766; was made bar- 
racks-master-general of Philadelphia in 
1776; and later became commander of the 
City Guard. When the Declaration of 
Independence was issued he published A 
Treatise of ],f ilitary Exercise, Calculated 
for the Use of Americans, in which every 
Thing that is supposed can be of Use to 
Them is retained, and such M anæuvres 
as are only for Show and Parade omitted. 
To 'tvhich is added some Directions on the 
Other Points of Discipline. He received 
the brevet of brigadier-general in the army 
in 1783. His skill in military matters 
made him of great service to the American 
cause. and he was the author of many 
valuable and practical suggestions. In 
:May, 1783, at the instance of his comrades, 
he wrote a letter to \Vashington in which 
he gave the intimation that the United 
States would best be freed from per- 
plexity by having a ruler with the title 
of king and suggested that 'Washington 
was the only man for so high an office. 
General 'Washington suffered much pain 
in consequence of this letter, and sternly 
rebuked its author. Nichola died in Alex- 
andria, Va., Aug. 9, 1807. 
Nicholas, ROBERT CARTER, 
VI.-2 G 


born in Hanover , Va., in 1715; was edu- 
cated at the College of William and Mary; 
and while quite young represented James 
City in the House of Burgesses, in which 
he continued until the House of Delegates 
was organized in 1777. In 17iD he was 
appointed judge of the high court of 
chancery. All through the controversy 
with Great Britain Nicholas worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Bland, and other patriots, but 
voted against Patrick Henry's resolutions 
against the Stamp Act in 1765. He was 
treasurer of the colony in 1766-77, and in 
1773 was a member of the Virginia com- 
mittee of correspondence. He died in 
Hanover, Va., in 1780. 
Nicholas, ROBERT CARTER, military 
officer; born in Hanover, Va., about 17H:1; 
served through the second war with Great 
Britain (1812-15); held a seat in the 
Vnited States Senate in 183G-41; and 
subsequently was superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Louisiana. He died in 
Terrebonne parish, La., Dec. 24, 1857. 
Nicholas, WILSON CARY, legislator; 
born in Hanover, Va., about 1757; son of 
Robert Carter Nicholas; was educated at 
the College of William and Mary; served 
as an officer in the Revolutionary 'Val', 
and was commander of Washington's Life- 
guard at the time of its disbandment in 
1783. He was United States Senator in 
17DD-1804; member of Congress in 1807; 
collector of the ports of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth in 1804-7; and governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1814-17. He died in Milton, Va., 
Oct. 10, 1820. 
Nicholls, FRANCIS TILLON, military of- 
ficer; born in Donaldsonville, La., Aug. 
20, 1834; graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1855; assign- 
ed to duty on the frontier; resigned his 
C'ommission in October, 1856; and prac- 
tised I:lW in Napoleonville, La. In 1861 
he was commissioned lieutenant - colonel 
of the 8th Louisiana Regiment; in 1862 
was promoted colonel and brigadier-gen- 
eral. He lost a foot at the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, and an arm at the battle of 
\Vinchester, Va.; was governor of Louisi- 
ana in 1877-80 and in 1888-92; and be- 
('ame chief-justice of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana in 1893. 
Nichols, EDWARD TATNAI.I., naval offi- 
statesman; eel'; born in Augusta, Ga., l\fal'C'h 1, 1823; 
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graduated at the United States Naval 18!)8, he joined Admiral Dewey's fleet 
Academy, and was commissioned a com- at Manila. Ou Jan. 2G, 18!)!), he was 
mander in 1862. 'Yhen the Civil \Yal' transferred to the double-turret monitor 
broke out he was given command of tile ,IIolladlloek, and with this vessel perform- 
lrinona of the \\'estern Gulf blockading cd valuable service in co-operation with 
squadron. On April 28, IRli2, Fort St. the army in the mo\-ements north of 
Philip, after having been bombarded, sur- .Manila. From April to June the JluJlad- 
rendered to him. I...ater he was placed in noek, while lying off Paranaque, was un- 
command of the steamer ]/ endote, with del' the fire of the insurgents almost daily. 
which he attacked UIe battery at Four The office!s and crew suffered severely 
l\Iile Creek on the James River, Va. He from the mtense heat, but Captain Nieh- 
was promoted I"ear-admiral in 1878; re- ols and his men expressed a desire to re- 
tired in 1883. He died in Pomfret, Conn., main till the place was captured. On June 
Oct. 12, 1886. 10, 18!)!>, while the Jlolladnock was shell- 
Nichols, FRANCIS, military officer; born ing the insurgent trenches, Captain 
in Crieve Hill, Enniskillen. Ireland, in Nichols was overcome by heat, and died 
Ii37; came to America in IiG!>; entered within a few hours. 
the Re\'olutionary army in Pennsylvania Nichols, SIR RICHARD. See NICOLLS, 
in June, 17i5: was taken prisoner at Que- Sm RICHARD. 
bee, Dec. 31, Ii75, but declined to surren- Nichols, \VILLIA
I A"CGUSTUS, military 
del' his sword to anyone but an officer, officer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Iay 
and then only after a promise that it 12. 1818; graduated at the United Rtates 
should be nturned when he should be Military Academy in 1838. In the war 
freed. In August, 1776, this promise with .Me
ico he was brevetted major in 
was fulfilled, and his sword was restored, recognition of gallantry at l\Iolino del Rey, 
with all the American oflÌC'ers present and in the Cidl War received the bre\'et of 
tu bear witness. He later became a briga- major-general in 18G5. He died in St. 
dier-general. He died in Pottsville, Pa., Louis, 1\10., April 8, 18G!>. 
Feb. 13, 1812. Nicholson, 
\LFRED OSßORN POPE, legis- 
Nichols, GEORGE, statesman; born in lator; born in \\ïlliamson count
T, Tenn., 
Hanover, Va., about lï33; graduated. Aug. 31, 1808; was graduated at the Pni- 
at \Yilliam and Mary College in I i72; versity of North Carolina in 182ï; edited 
commissioned major of the 2d Vir- several papers in 1832-5G; member of the 
ginia Regiment in 1777; and later wa.s State legislature in 1830-39; Unit.ed 
made its colonel. He was active in llis States Senator in 1841-43 and 18:Ji-GI; 
State convention in securing the ratifica- delegate to the SorTIIEux COXVEXTIOXS 
tion of the federal Constitution, and wield- (q. v.) in IS:ïO: author of the letter to the 
ed a powerful ini1uence in the House of Presidential candidates in IR-tR known as 
Delegates. He went to Kentucky in lï!)O, the Xieholsoll Letter. lIe died in Colum- 
and was there electf'd a member of the bia, Tenn., 1\[arch 23, 1876. 
convention to draw up a State constitu- Nicholson, SIR FRANCIS, colonial gov- 
tion in 1792. Later he became the first emor; born in Eng-Iand; was lieutenant- 
attorney-general of that State. He died gO\-ernor of Xew York under 
\ndros. and 
in Kentucky in Ii!)!). acting govemor in IG87-8!). In ImH-!)!} 
Nichols, GEOlWE 'V ARD, military officer; he was governor of l\Iaryland; in lGno- 
born in Mount Desert, ?\Ie., June 21, 183ì; !>2 and !G!>9-1703, governor of Yirginia. 
f;erved through the Civil \Yar, first on Gen. In lil0 he commanded the forces that 
Fr('mont staff, and later on that of Gen- captured Port Royal, Nova Scotia. In 
eral Sherman. He published The Story ()f 1712-17 he was governor of Nova Scotia; 
Sherman's March to the Sea; The Flanetu- in 1721-25 was governor of South Caro- 
ary
' Ârt Educati()n, etc. He died in Cin- lina. Returning to England in lï
G, he 
cinnati, 0., S<,pt. 15, 1885. was made a lieutenant-general. He died 
Nichols, HENRY E.. naval offieer; born in London, Eng-Iand, 
Iarch 5, 1728. 
in New York; entered the United States Nicholson, JA:\1ES, naval officer; born 
Naval Academy. Oct. I, 1861; was pro- in Chestertown, l\Id., in 1737; went to sea 
moted captain, March 3, 18!)9. In July, early, and was at the capture of Havana 
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by the English in I i6
; entered the Con- the Bon Homme Riclw.rd with the Serapis, 
1inental na'Y in 177.3, and in l\Iarch, and was made captain immediately after- 
1776, was in command of the Defence, with wards. He cruised in the Deane, thirty-two 
which he recaptured several vessels which guns, successfully. After the reorganiza- 
the British had taken. In January, 1777, tion of the navy in 17D4 he was appointed 
he succeeded Esek Hopkins as senior com- captain, and was the first commander of 
mander in the navy. He served a short the frigate ('onstitution. He died in 
time in the army, when he could not get Charlestown, )Iass., Dec. 2D, 1813. 
to sea, and was in the battle at Trenton. Nicholson, \YILLlA
I CAR
I1CHAEL, na- 
On June fI, 1780, in command of the val officer; born in l\Iaryland in 1800; was 
Trumbull, he had a severe action with appointed a midshipman in July, 181
; 
the 1Jlyatt, losing thirty men, with no served under Decatur on the Pres-ident 
decisive results. Off the Capes of the when that ship was forced to surrender 
Delaware, in August, 1781, his vessel was to the BritiBh ill the engagement near 
dismantled by two British cruisers, and Long Island in January, 18]."). Nicholson 
he was comp
]]ed to surrender. After was taken to England and released at the 
the war Captain Nicholson resided in conclusion of peace. He was in command 
New York, where he died Sept. 2, 1804. of the steam frigate Roanoke in 18tH, and 
Nicholson, JA
IES WILLIAM AUGL"STUS, was on special duty till 18(;6. He died 
naval officer; born in Dedham, :Mass., in Philadelphia, July 2;>. 1872. 
::\Iarch 10, 1821; entered the navy as mid- Nickerson, Fp.AxK RTILLl\fAN, lawyer; 
shipman in 183R: was acting master dur- born in 
\Vanvil1C'. :Me., Aug. 27, 1826; 
ing the war with ::\Ie
ico; and promoted graduated at :East Corinth College, ::\Ie., 
rear-admiral in 1881. In the Civil \Yal', in 184-1. On Dec. 31, 1861, he was 
during the engagement with the Con- commissioned colonel oi the 14th Maine 
federate ram Tennessee, his vessel, the Regiment, and later IJromoted brigadier- 
Manhattan, fired the only shots which general of volunteers. During the war 
pierced the formcr's armor plate. In Au- lw was commenùed for gallantry. 
gust, 1864, he bombardeù Fort Morgan Nicola, LEWIS. 
ee KICHOLA. 
and compelIed it to surrender. In .Tuly, Nicolay, ,TOII
 GEORGE. author; born in 
ISR2, when the British fleet bombarded Essingen, Bavaria, Feb. :26, 1832; learned 
Alexandria, Egypt, he was present as the printer's trade in the office of the 
commander of the European Station. Free Press, Pittsfield, and subsequently 
After the action he sent 100 marines became its editor and proprietor. In 
ashore to protect the commlate of the 18(;0-(;5 he was private secretary of Pres- 
United States. IIis conduct throughout ident Lincoln; in IR65-(jD rnited States 
the bomhardment receÏ\'ed high commenda- consul at Paris, France; and in 1872-87 
tion in Emope as well as the "Lnited marshal of the united States Supreme 
States. He died in New York City, Oct. Court. He was the author of The Outlook, 
28. 1887. of Rebellion, many magazine articles, 
Nicholson, JOIIX B., naval officer; born and, with .TOIIN HAY (q. v.) of .rlbraham 
in Richmond, Va., in I783; was commis- Lincoln; _1 History (10 yolumes), and 
sioned midshipman in 1800; promoted cap- Ibraham Lincoln, Complete 1Vorks. lIe 
tain in lR
R. When the Unitrd States took died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 2(;, 
the British frigatC' J[acedonian he was IDOL 
fourth 1ieutenant of the former vessel; was Nicolet, JEAN, explorer; went to Que- 
first lieutenant of the Peat:ock when she bee to trade with lndians, and e"'-.tended 
engaged the Eperder, and after the action his tra.yels as far a'3 Green Bay, :\lich. 
towed the latter safely into port. \Vash- Father \Timont wrote that his visit to 
ington Irving was accustomed to reff'r tl1Îs region w:is in 1624, which would 
to him as ".Tovial .Taek Nicholson." He make him the first white man who saw 
dipd in \Yashington, D. C., Nov. fI, IR4G. the prairies of \Yisconsin. \VIlf'n he re- 
Nicholson, SA1n'ET.. naval offieC'r; horn turned to Qlwbec he }"('portC'd tllat he had 
in Maryland in 1743; hrother of Capt. sailed on a riwr which wouM have car- 
James Nieholson. was a lieutenant under ried him to the sea in three days. Ac- 
John Paul Junes in the famous battle of cording to this report the Jesuits thought 
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tlmt tJ}(' long-sought pa.ssage to lndia West Coast of Africa. lIe died in Hart- 
would soon be discovered. ford, Conn., May 31, 1856. 
Nicollet, JEAN NICHOLAS, explorer; Nindemann, 'YILLIA
I FRIEDRICH CARL, 
born in Cluses, Savoy, July 24, 1786; came explorer; born in Gingst, Germany, April 
to the United States in 1823 to study 22, 1850; came to the United States in 
the ph;ysical geography of North America; 1867; accompanied the Arctic explorers 
first travelled o\"er the Southern States on the Polaris in 1871. The Polar.is was 
and then explored the region in which lay caught in the ice in the autumn of 187t, 
the sources oî the Missouri, Arkansas, and began to leak so badly that it was 
and Red rivers. In 1836 he explored the found necessary to land provisions. "'hile 
sources of the Mississippi. Afterwards busy at this task the ice-floe upon which 
he was employed by the 'Val' Department. Kindemann and eighteen of the crew were 
His pubJications include HC}lOrt intendcd working broke loose and floated south- 
to illustrate a JJIap of the Hydrographical ward for ID6 days. On April 29, lR73, 
Basin of the Upper Mississippi River. He they were picked up by the steamer 
died in 'Vashington, D. C., Sept. II, Tigress. Later he served on this vessel 
1843. when she went in search of the Polaris. 
Nicolls, SIR RICHARD, royal governor; In 1873 he shipped on board the Jcan- 
born in Ampthill, England, in 1624; was nette for another Arctic voyage. Four 
one of the royal commissioners to inquire years later Captain De Long sent him and 
into the state of the English-American Louis P. Noros in search of aid. After 
colonies, and to seize the province of NEW travelling southward for twelve days they 
KETIIERLAND (q. v.). Nicolls conducted found a native who conduct<>d them to 
the administration of affairs both in New Kumak Surka, from which they sent word 
York and Kew Jersey with prudence and to Com. George l\Ielville, who later met 
moderation; resigned the government of them. On March 15, 1882, Nindemann, 
New Jersey to Carteret in 1666, and was Melville, and J. H. Bartlett found the 
succeeded in the government of New York bodies of De Long and his crew. See 
in 16G7 by Colonel Lovelace. He died at ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
8ea, l\Ia;r 28, 1672. Ninegret, chief of the Narraganset 
Niles, HEZEKIAH, journaJist; born in Indians, and uncle of l\IIANTOXOl\WII ( q. 
Chester county, Pa., Oct. 10, 1777; learn- v.). He aided the English in the Pequod 
cd the trade of a printer, became a master 'Val' (1637). Because of a supposed plot 
workman in 'Vilmington, and for six years between Ninegret and the Dutch, the com- 
edited a daily paper in Raltimore. In missioners or Congress of the New Eng- 
1811 he founded Nil('s's [(('gisler, a weekly land Confederation deemed it advisable to 
journal, and edited it till 1836. He repub- make war upon him. They voted 250 foot- 
lished the Register in 32 volumes, extend- soldiers ( 1(53). The commissioners of 
ing from 1812 to 1827, and it was contin- l\Iassachusetts did not agree with the oth- 
lIed by his son until 1849, making 76 vol- crs in the measure. Ninegret prosecuted 
1.1mes. He also compiled Principles and a war with the Long Island Indians, who 
Acts of the Revol'/.lt.ion. He died in Wil- had placed themselves under the protec- 
rnington, Del., April 2, 183!}. tion of the English. In September. 16;)4, 
Niles, JOHN l\IILTO:V, editor; born in the commissioners sent a message to Nine- 
Windsor, Conn., Aug. 20, 1787; was ad- gret, demanding his appearance at Hart- 
rnitted to the bar in 1817; Cnited States ford, where they were convened, and the 
Senator in 1835-39 and 1843-49; and payment of a tribute long due for the 
}'ostmaster-General in 1840-41. He ed- Pequods under him. He refused to ap- 
ited 'l'he Independent Whig; Gazettccr of pear, and sent them a haughty anSWf'r. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island (with Dr. They therefore determined again to make 
J. C. Pease); Lives of Perry, Laivr p 1UJe, war on him. They raised 270 infantry 
Pike, and Harrison; History of the Rev- and forty horsemen. Maj. Simon Willard 
olution in Mexico and South America, was appointed commander-in-chief of these 
u:ith a 1,iew of Texas; The Civil Officer; forces, with instructions to proceed di- 
and Archibald Robbin's Journal of the rectly to Ninegret's quarters and demand 
Loss of the Brig Commerce upon the of him the Pequods who had been put un- 
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del' him and the tribute still due; also a cular letter in 1774 (see MASSACHU- 
cessation of war upon the Long Island SETTS)," Ninety-two" became a political 
Indians. On the approach of the troops, catch-word in the colonies. \Vhen the Amer- 
:K inegret fled to a distant swamp and was icans in London heard of the action of 
not pursued. Keeping aloof from King the ::\[assachusetts Assembly, their favor- 
Philip's \Yar, he escaped the ruin that ite toast became "::\[ay the unrescinding 
fell upon other tribes. Jlinety-two be forever united in idea with 
Ninety-six, .FORT, a defensive work on the glorious Forty-five." "These numbers 
the site of the village of Cambridge, in wel'e combined in an endkss variety in 
Abbeville district, S. C.; so named because the colonies," says Frothingham. "Ninety- 
it was UG miles from the frontier fort, two patriots at a festival would drink 
Prince George, on the Keowee River, 147 forty - five toasts. The representatives 
miles northwest from Charleston. On would have forty-five or ninety-two votes. 

[a.r 22, 1781, General Greene commenced The ball would have ninety-two jigs and 
the siege of this fort. It was garrisoned forty-five minuets. The Daughters of Lib- 
by American loyalists, commanded by Lieu- erty would, at a quilting-party, have their 
tenant-Colonel Cruger. Greene had less garment of forty-five pieces of calico of 
than 1,000 regulars and a few raw militia. one color and ninety-two of another. Nine- 
The fort was too strong to be captured ty-two Sons of Liberty would raise a 
by assault, and regular approaches by par- flag-staff forty-five fl!et high. At the dedi- 
allels were made under the direction of cation of a liberty-tree in Charleston for- 
Kosciuszko. The work of the siege was ty-five lights hung on its branches, forty- 
interrupted by an occasional sortie for five of the company bore torches in the 

 bout a month, when Greene, hearing of procession, and they joined in the march 
the approach of Rawdon with a strong in honor of the Massachusetts ninety-two. 
foree to relieve Cruger, made an unsuc- At the festival forty-five candles lighted 
eessful effort (June 18) to take the place the table, and ninety-two glasses were used 
by storm. On the following evening Greene in drinking toasts; and the president gave 
raised the siege and retreated beyond the as a sentiment, '::\Iay the ensuing mem- 
Saluda River. Rawdon pursued them a bel's of the Assembly be unanimous, and 
short distance, when he wheeled and nCYer recede from the resolutions of the 
marched to Orangeburg. Soon afterwards Massachusetts ninety-two.''' 
the fort was abandoned, and the garrison Nino, PEDRO ALONSO, explorer; born in 
joined Rawdon's troops on their march !\foguer, Spain, in 14GR; served with 
to Orangeburg, followed by a train of Columbus on his third voyage, and with 
frightened Tory families. Greene also fol- him discovered the island of Trinidad, 
loweò, but soon retired to the high hills Oct. I, 1498, and later the coast which 
of Rantpp to refresh his troops. Columbus named Tierra Firme, and the 
" Ninety-two" and "Forty-five." outlets of the Orinoco River. Returning 
John \ViIkes, an able political writer, to Spain he fitted out an expedition on his 
edited and published in London a news- own behalf, crossed the ocean in twenty- 
paper ealled The Yorth Briton. In No. 45 three days and visited the gulf on the 
( 17(3) he made a severe attack upon the coast of Tierra Firme, named by Ojeda 
government, for which he was prosecuted the Gulf of Pearls, and secured a large 
and eommittPfl to the Tower, but was ac- amount of pearls by trading with the 
quitted and awarded $5,000 damages for natives. He then cruised up the coast to 
the imprisonment. He was regarded as the Punta Araya, where he discovered the 
great champion of the people, and consider- sa It-mines which are still famous. He died 
ed a martyr to their cause. This blow at in Spain about 150.3. 
the freedom of speech eaused violpnt politi- Nivelles, CHARLES ÉTIENNE DE, mili- 
eal excitement, and" Forty-five!" the num- tary officer; born in Dauphine, France, 
lwr of The 'Xorth Briton in which the about 1665; served for several years in 
attack appeared, became the war-cry of the Canada; and then wpnt to Louisiana. In 
democratic party in England. After ninety- 16!)!) he was one of the founders of 
two members of the Massachus<,tts As- Biloxi, the first FrenC'h colony in Lou- 
spmbly refused to rcscind the famous cÏr- isiana; in 1705 when yellow fever occurred 
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there he kept the colonists from dis- College, at Greenwich, England, where he 
persing. Later when the womcn rebelled took a special course in engineering and 
against the diet of Indian corn he aiùed in orùnance; and afterwarùs made tours 
putting down the rcbellion, which was throughout Great Britain and on the Con- 
ùuhhed the "lwttieoat insunection." He tinent to stuùy the workings of the great 
was drowned in the great flooù of 1711. European docks, ùock-yards, arsenals, anl 
Niven, \VILLIAM, mineralogist and ex- steel and armor plants. In 1884 he was 
plorer; born in Bellshill, Lanarkshire, 31'pointed assistant naval constructor, and 
Scotland, Oct. 6, IS50; was eùucated in in the following ;year was assigned to 
the common schools in Scotland; came to Roach"s ship-)'ard in Chester, Pa., where 
the United States in 1879; and was en- the Chicago, Boston, ABanta, and Dolphin 
gageù in mineralogical investigations in were in course of construction. Later he 
Colorado, N-ew l\Iexico, Arizona, and served on the staffs of Chief Constructors 
l\Iexico till 1884, when he became assistant \\ïlson and Hiehborn, and also as super- 
commissioner for Arizona to the \Vorld's intending constructor at Cramp's ship- 
Fair in New Orleans. He discovered four )-ard, Philadelphia. In ISf)O he ùrew the 
new minerals: thorogunullite, yttridlite, pJans for the battlp-ships of the Oregon 
and nivenite, in Llano county, Tex., in find [mliaila eJass. In 18!H he resigned 
] 889, and aguilarite, at Guanajuato, l\Iex., from the navy to become superintending 
in 1891. lIe also noted the occurrence of constructor for the Cramp ship-building 
rare and valuable minerals on l\Ianhattan company. and in 1894 he resigned this 
Island (New York City), and in \Vest post and leased the Crescent Ship-yard, 
Paterson, N. J., in 18\)5 and 189G. While at Elizabeth, N. J., where he con- 
prospecting in the state of Guerrero, l\Iex., structed many naval and otJwr vessels, 
in 1891, he discovered the remains of a among them the Holland torpedo-boat, and 
prehistoric city, Omitlan, hundreds of the _Lmzapolis, the first composite gun- 
square miles in extent. He afterwards boat ever built for the navy. In 1901 he 
carried on extensive explorations and ex- was identified with a municipal reform 
cavations in that locality, and brought movement in New York City. 
to Jight many valuable relics, most of Noailles, LoUIS l\IARIE, YIscorNT DE, 
which are in the ::\Iuseum of Natural His- military oflicer; born in Paris, France, 
tory in New York City, which furnished April Ii, 175G; was a distinguisheù mili- 
the funds for the work. tary officer under Rochambeau in the siege 
Nixon, JOII
, military officer; born in of Yorktown, where he commanded a regi- 
Framingham, 1\[ass., l\Iarch 4, I ï2.3; was ment, and was one of the commissioners 
a soldier at the captoure of I.ouisblug in to arrange articles of capitulation for the 
li45; served in the arm)' and nay)' seven surrender of Cornwallis. He was brother- 
years; fought at Ticonderoga under Aber- in-law of Lafa)'ette; and in 1789, with 
crombie, leading a company as captain. other nobles, laid aside his titles anù sat 
He led a company of minute-men at Lex- with the Third Estate, or Commons, in 
ington, and commanded a regiment at the French Parliament. As the Revolu- 
Bunker Hill, receiving a wound from tion assumed the form of a huge tyranny, 
which he never fully recovered. He was he left the army and came to the United 
maùe a brigadier-general in ] 77G, and com- States. Re-entering the French service in 
manded a brigad!! in the battle of Still- 1803, he was sent to Santo Domingo in 
water, in which engagement a eannon- that year, where he was mortally wounded 
ball passed so near his head that it in an action with an English vessel, and 
permanently impaired the sight of one died in Havana, Cuba, Jan. 9, 1804. Dur- 
eye and the hearing of one ear. Resigned ing his absence in the United States his 
Sept. 12, 1780. He died in Middlebury, wife was guillotined. 
Vt., )[arch 24, 1815. Nobility, TITLES OF. In the new nat- 
Nixon, LEWIS, naval architect; born uralization bill was a clause prohibiting 
in Lpesburg, Va., in ISGl; graduatcrl the use of a title of nobility by an alien 
at the Unitpd States Naval Academy in after he should become a citizen of the 
1882, at the head of his class; was sent United States. This provision was first 
by the government to the Royal Naval suggested by Giles, of Virginia. The New 
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England Federalists ridiculed it, anù it relations of superiority and servility be- 
became a subject of warm debate in Con- tween master and stave would prove the 
gress. They argued that a title was harm- Southern slave-holder to be unfit for an 
less, and that to I'efuse it might seem American citizen-a relation really more 
churlish, especially to require its re- objectionable than that of lord and vassal. 
nunciation by an unhappy exile. "The The mte in favor of the renunciation of 
very judge," they said, " who administered the use of titles was carried, 58 to 32. 
the oath or pledge to such a natumlized Noble, JOHN \YILLOCK, lawyer; born in 
citizen might the next moment addI'ess I_ancaster, 0., Oct. 26, 1831; graduated 
him as 'marquis,' 'count,' or 'my lord,' at Yale College in 18.31; entered the 
and who could prevent it? . . \Yhy not Cnion army in the 3d Iowa Cavalry, of 
require him to renounce his connection which he became colonel, and was brev- 
with the Jacobin Club, if he should be a eUed brigadier - general of volunteers at 
member of it?" asked a :New England mem- the close of the war. In 1867-70 he was 
ber. "\Vhy not require him to renounce United States attorney for :Missouri at 
the pope?" Priestcraft, he thought, was. St. I
ouis. President Grant offered him 
quite as dangerous as aristocmc:r. Giles, the post of rnited States solicitor-gen- 
who had called for the :reas and na:rs, Hal, which he declined. In 1889 Pres- 
placed these 1\ew-Englanders in the di- ident Harrison appointed him Secretary 
lemma that they l11m:t vote for his prop- of the Department of the Interior, and 
osition or be numbered among the friends in 1893 he resumed practice in St. Louis. 
of ARISTOCRACY (q. v.), then a very un- Noddle's Island, SKIR
nSH ON. In the 
popular position. To force Giles to early summer of 1775, Noddle's Island 
abandon his call for the :reas and nays, and Hog Island abounded with hay, horn- 
Dexter, of :l\Iassachusetts, moved as an ed cattle, sheep, and hor
es belonging to 
additional amendment that in case the the British, then in Boston. On the morn- 
applicant for citizenship were a slave- ing of 
Iay 27, about twenty-five men went 
holder, he should renounce, along with his to the islands and carried away or de- 
titles of nobility, all his claim, right, and stroyed much of the stock. A party of 
title as an owner of slaves. This motion marines was sent from the British squad- 
produced an intense excitement among the ron in the harbor on a sloop and schooner 
Southern members. It was declared to be to arrest theIn. The 
\mcricans retreated 
an indirect attack upon the Constitution from Xoddle's Island to Hog Island, and 
and those who held slaves. Another said took fwm the latter 300 sheep, besides 
it would wound the feelings and alienate cows and horses. Then they drew up in 
the affections of six or eight States of battle order on Chelsea Seck, and by !) 
the Cnion. The motion had its intended P.::\I. they were reinforced with two 4- 
effect. Giles, who saw the awkwardness of pouñd('rs, and were led by Dr. .Joseph 
voting against titles of nobility and in Warren, with Gcneral Putnam as chief 
favor of slave-holding in the same breath, commander. The:r kept up a cannonade 
professed his readiness to give up the yeas on the schooner for two hours, when the 
and nays. Holding slaves to be as sacred nritish deserted hf'r, and at dawn the 
property as any other, he would never Americans boarded her, carried off four 
consent to prohibit immigrants from hold- <i-pounders and twelve swh-els, and then 
ing slaves. Titles of nobility were but set her on fire. In this skinnish the 
names, and nobolly was obliged to give I
ritish lost twenty killed and fifty wound- 
them up unless he wished to become an ed; the .Amcricans had four slightly 
American citizen. It was argued by I_ee, wounded. 
of Yirginia, that, as the cause of the Nogaret, STAXISL,\S IIEXRY LITIE
 DE, 
ohnoxious provision ,vas the fear of har- colonist; llorn in 
Ia rsei11es, Fmnef', in 
horing among us a class who, IwC':UlsP of If.8
; f'nlist<>d in the army about Hîf)
; 
the nature of tlwir f'ducation, thf'ir hahits order<>d to Louisiana in 17Hi; and later 
of assumed superiority, the sen ile POurt appointcd commanùer of Fort Rosalie. In 
t}wy had uniformly rf'ceind, could not 1 i29 the Natchez Indians burnf'd this 
make good eitizens of a free republic. the fort and murdered nearly all the settlers 
same reasoning applied to the existing in its vicinity. Kogaret, with a few oth- 
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ere, escaped, and a few months after- ought to be discontinued." This was a 
wards returned with a French force, de- new move, and although the motion did 
feated the Indians, and restored the fort. not prevaiJ, the subject once started in 
He published Précis des établissements that manner in the caucus itself was not 
fondés dans la 'mllée du Mississippi par to be talked down. Up to 1824 the elec- 
Ie Cheralicr Lc JIoync de Bienville, suivi tors were usually chosen by the several 
d'une histoire des guerres avec les Ind- State legislatures, as has been the cus- 
iClls Xatche.<:. He died in Paris in I73!). tom in South Carolina, even down to a 
No Man's Land. \Yhen Texas was an- very recent date. In the year named the 
nexed to the United States, in 1845, its :Federalists had ceased to be of political 
boundaries e:x.tended nearly 35 miles far- importance as a party, and the Republi- 
ther north than the parallel 36 0 30'. By cans were not held together by any out- 
the eonditions of the act of Congress known side pressure. Local preferences entered 
as the MISSOURI COl\IPROl\HSE (q. v.) into the canvass, and candidates multi- 
slavery was forbidden in all new States plied. Nominations were made by legis- 
norih of that parallel, and hence that latures and by mass-meetings throughout 
portion of Texas could not be admitted the country. The power of King Caucus 
as part of a slave State. Texas accord- was broken. It is a fact that William H. 
ingly ceded it to the United States gov- Crawford, of Georgia, was nominated in 
ernment-it being a strip of land 34% the old style by the caucus and backed 
miles wide and 16i% miJes long. Al- by home conventions, but ,John C. Cal- 
though represented on the maps as a por- houn, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and 
tion of Indian Territory, this tract of John Quincy Adams also had home sup- 
land was for more than forty years out- port, and entered the field, leaving Craw- 
side the jurisdiction of the courts, in- ford away out of sight in the race. In 
fested by desperadoes and refugees from 1828 local conventions multiplied, and the 
justice-a veritable "no man's land"- spirit of the movement manifested itself 
in which no form of government existed. when (Sept. 16, 1831) the United States 
In 1886, however, there were 12,000 in- Anti - masonic Convention met at HaIti- 
habitants, and an effort was made to or- mare and nominated \Villiam \Virt for the 
ganize it into the Territory of C'imarron, Presidency (see ANTI - MASONIC PARTY). 
but without success. In 18f10 it became That was the time of the excitement ill 
a part of the Territory of Oklahoma. It relation to the abduction of \ViIliam Mor- 
embraces about 3,iOO,OOO acres. gan, and the anti-masons made the Ihst 
Nominating Conventions, NATIONAL. great move. Then the National Republi- 
Previous to 1816 the custom was to hold can (Adams's and Clay's) party met as 
a congressional caucus, canvass the sub- such for the first and last time at Balti- 
ject, and name the candidates; then the more, Dec. 12, 1831, and Henry Clay was 
several State legislatures selected the nominated. In the same city, in the spring 
electors, who voted for whomsoever they of 1832, the Democrats held their first 
pleased for the Presidency and Vice- national convention, and nominated .Jack- 
Presidency. In May, 1812, when the son and Van Buren. From that campaign 
congressional eaucus was called, the mem- date the national political conventions in 
bel's assembled ., in their individual char- the United States, which have become such 
acter," which clearly indicates the drift nn important factor in our politîcs. See 
of the opinion of' the day. It is true, UNITED STATES. 
that Madison was unanimously nomi- Non-conformists, a title given to those 
nated, hut the "caucus" went further, Protestants of England who refused to 
and appointed "a committee on corre- conform to the doctrines and ceremonials 
spondence and arrangements of one from of the Estahlished Chur('h in that coun- 
eaeh State, to see that the nominations try; first applied in 15i2. Ninety years 
were duly respeded." Tn the congression- afterwards (l(W2) ahout 2.000 ministers 
al caucus of lR16, l\fr. Taylor, of New of the Estahlished Church, unwilling to 
York, offered a resolution to the effect subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
that "congressional caucus nominations Faith, seceded, and were called Dissenters, 
for the Presidency were inexpedient and a name used at the present time in speak- 
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ing of all nritish Protestants who are not were se\'erely smitten, so that Par1iament 
attached to the Church of England. The felt compeHed to 1isten; and a few months 
Eng1ish-American colonies were first peo- after the Xon-importation League in New 
pled chiefly by Non-conformists and Dis- York was formed the obno
ious act was 
senters. repealed. 
Non-importation Acts. In 1687 an When, in May, 1769, the House of Bur- 
excise duty on tobacco was laid in Eng- gesses in Virginia passed a series of res- 
land, which alarmed the Virginia plant- olutions maintaining the right of the 
ers, and they attempted to retaliate by colonists to self-taxation, to petition and 
procuring acts of the Assembly for the en- remonstrance, and to be tried in all cases 
cour
gement of domestic manufactures, by a jury of the vicinity, Governor Bote- 
that they might import less from the tourt, as in duty bound, dissolved the 
mother-country. King James disaHowed House. The members met the next day in 
these acts as hostile to Eng1ish interests. the Raleigh Tavern, in WiHiamsburg, 
A similar attempt failed in 
Iaryland. By formed themselves into a voluntary con- 
1765 the commerce between Great Britain vention, with Peyton Randolph as chair- 
and her American colonies had become very man, drew up and signed an agreement 
important, and any measure which might against the importation of merchandise 
interrupt its course would be felt by a from Great Britain, and recommended such 
large and powerful class in England, whose a course to the people, and then repaired 
influence would in turn be felt in Parlia- to their several counties. All who partic- 
ment. Few dared to think of positive ipated affirmatively in the proceedings of 
rebellion. A bright thought occurred to the convention were re-electcd to the next 
some one at a meeting of merchants in General Assembly. Towards the close of 
Xew York on Oct. 31, 1765, the day before 1770, however, the merchants began to be 
the Stamp Act was to go into operation. lax in the observancf' of non-importation 
It was proposed at that meeting that the agreements, and at a meeting in Boston 
merchants should enter into an agreement in October it was resolved to import every- 
not to import from England certain enU- thing but tea. l\Ierchants in other cities 
merated articles after Jan. 1 next ensu- followed their example. These assO- 
ing. At another meeting (Kov. 6) a com- ciations, while having a pmverful po1itical 
mittee of correspondence was appointed, effect, brought about many salutary social 
who soon set the ball in motion. The reforms among the people of the colonies, 
merchants of Philadelphia readily respond- by causing the discontinuance of many 
ed to the measure, and on Dec. 9 those extravagant customs which involved large 
of Boston entered into a similar agree- expenditures of money, and needed lessons 
ment. These pledges were not confincd to of strict economy were learned. 
the merchants alone, but the people in An act of Congress became a law April 
general ceased using foreign luxuTie
; 18, 1806, prohibiting the importation from 
and at the same time, as a part of the Great Britain or her dependencies, or from 
same plan, a combination was entered any other country, of the following articles 
into for the support of American manu- of British manufacture: all articles of 
factures, the wearing of American cloths, which leather, silk, hemp, or flax, and 
and the increase of sheep by ceasing to tin and brass (excppt in sheets), were of 
ea t lamb or mutton. This was the begin- chief value; woollen cloths, where the in- 
ning of that s)Tstem of non-importation voice prices should exceed 58. sterling a 
agreements resorted to by the Americans yard; woollen llOsiery of all kinds; win- 
which hurled back upon England with clow-glass, and all the manufactures of 
great force the commercial miseries she glass; silver and plated ware: papcr of 
had inflicted upon her colonies, and estab- every description; nails and spikes; mats 
.1ished therc a large and powerful class and clothing ready made; millinf'ry of 
who sympathizpd with the Americans. In all kinds; playing-cards; beer, ale, and 
the ease in question, petitions for the re- porter; and pictures and prints. To give 
peal of the Stamp Act poured into the time for intf'rmediate negotiations, the 
HOlI';e of Commons from the mf'rchants commencement of tll{' prohibition was 
and traders of London, whose interests postponed until the middle of Noycmhf'f 
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next ensuing. In December the act was count of the circumstances under which 
further suspended until July following. this fortification was begun the name of 
See El\IBARGO ACTS. :Fort Nonsense has been given to it. In 
Non-intercourse Acts. On June 12, 1888 the \Vashington A!';sociation of New 
1798, Congress passed an act suspending Jersey erected a memorial stone bearing 
all commercial intercourse with :France the following inscription: 
and her dependencies. This widened the "This stone marks the site of Fort 
rupture between the two countries. \Vhile Nonsense, an earthwork built by the Con- 
the embargo act was to be repealed, a till ental army in the winter of 1779-80." 
substitute was given in the form of a non- Nootka Sound. In 1789 Spain seized 
intercourse act, .whieh was passed in Feb- a number of British vessels on the coast 
ruary, 1809. It did not satisfy everybody, of what is now British Columbia, on the 
but seemed the best attainable, and it re- ground that the territory belonged to 
ceived 81 votes against 40. The embargo Spain. In I7!)0 the Nootka convention 
remained in force until March 15, 1809, was agreed upon, both countries agreeing 
so far as related to all count1"Ìes excepting to respect each other's settlements, and 
France and Great Britain and its de- trade to be open to both at all points. 
pendencies; and to them also after the end Nordhoff, CHARLES, author and jour- 
of the next session of Congress. See nalist; born in \Vestphalia, Prussia, _\.ug. 
BERLIN DECREE; MILAN DECREE; ORDEr.S 31, 1830; came with his parents to the 
IN COUKCIL. United States in 1835; received a common 
Nonsénse, FORT, an unfinished earth- school education in Cincinnati. He was a 
work erected by the Continental army in sailor-in the naval, merchant, and whal- 
the winter of 1779-80, on the hills over- ing service-about eleven years. when he 
looking Morristown, N. J. During that became a journalist. From 18.)7 to 18ûl 
winter \Yashington's army was encamped he was with Harper & Brothers, and from 
on the hill back of the court-house, the 18m to 187I with the K('w York EL'clliny 
encampment extending several miles into Post, and from 1872-87 was editor of the 
the country. The soldiers lived princi- Herald, New York. He published several 
pa1Jy in small log-huts, and were in a books, including .lIan-of-War I.Jifej The 
state of much suffering and privation. jJ[ erehant r esscl j Whaling and Fishillg j 
The weather was exceedingly cold and See('ssion is Rcbrllion j The ('otton Statcs
. 
stormy. In a private letter to a friend, California j Freedom, of the South Caro- 
Genel'al \Yashington said, "\Ye have had lina Islantlsj Oregon and the Sandwich 
the virtue and patience of the army put Islands; Oommunistie Societies of the 
to the severest trial. Sometimes it has United Statcsj Politics for Young Amer- 
heen five or six days together without icons, etc. He died in San :Francisco, Ca!., 
bread; at other times as many days with- July 14, 1901. 
out meat; and once or twice two or three Norfolk, DESTRUCTION OF. The repulse 
days without either. I hardly thought at the Great Bridge, Dec. 9, 1775, great- 
it possible at one period that we should ly exasperated LORD DrNl\IORE (q. '/:.), 
be able to keep it together, nor could who had remained in safety at 'Norfolk, 
it have been done but for the exertions while his motley forces were greatly dis- 
of the magistratps in the several counties pirited. The Virginians were elated, and 
of this State." The last sentence referred five days aftpr the hattle they entercd 
to Washington's inability to procure nec- Norfolk'in triumph, where they were join- 
essary supplies from the commissary de- cd hy a North Carolina regiment under 
partment. Col. Robert Howe. Dunmore had ahandon- 
In this trying situation \Vashington ed his intrenchnwnts at Norfolk, aftH 
endeavored to maintain the spirit of dis- spiking his twenty piec('s of cannon, 
cipline in his army by a ruse to the effect and invited thf' lovalists of the citv to 
that the British were ahout to march upon take refuge with him on the fleet, f
r he 
the f'neampment. He tlwrefore directed had determincd to destroy the town. The 
the men to hasten the erection of a defl!n- poor negroes whom he 11ad coaxed into 
sive work, and the army was so engaged his service were left without protection, 
till the receipt of relicf stores. On ac- and many of them starved to death. Par- 
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was the ancient St. Paul's Church, cruci- 
form in shape and built of imported bricks. 
On the street front of the church, near the 
fouthwcst c01'ner, was left a large cavity 
made hy a cannon-hall hurled from one 
of the 
hips during the attack. 
III UÜ:il 11'01" LJuys.-What is known as 
the Xorfolk navy-yard is at Gosport, on 
the bank of a deep and sluggish stream 
flowing out of the Great Dismal Swamp, 
and opposite the city of Norfolk. At 
the beginning of the Civil 'Var this sta- 
tion was one of the oldest and most ex- 
tensive belonging to the government, and 
co,-ered an area three-fourths of a mile 
in length and one-fourth of a mile in 
width. In the rÍ\-er the largest vessEls 
of war might float, and everything for 
building and finishing such Yessds was 
"-een there in greatest perfection. The 
quantities of arms and munitions laid up 
were enormous. There were at least 2,OUO 
pieces of heavy cannon fit for service, 300 
of which were new Dahlgren guns. It 
was estimated that the aggl'egate value of 
the property there was between $0,000,000 
aUlI $10,000,ono. Besides this, several 
war-vessels were afloat there. The Buchan- 
an administration, to avoid irritating the 
Yirginia politicians, had left all of this 
public propel.ty to exposure or destruc- 
tion. Even the new administration of 
President Lincoln ,vas for a time Yery 
circumspect. When directing (April 4, 
1861) Commodore MeCauley to "put the 
shipping and public property in condition 
to be moved and placed beyond danger 
should it become necessary." he was warn- 
('d to "take no steps that would give 
needless alarm." Meanwhile, the Yirginia 
Confederates had proposed to seize or de- 
stroy all this property. As early as the 
night of April lû, two light boats of 80 
tons each were sunk in the channel of 
the Elizabeth River, below Norfolk, to 
prevent the government vessels leaving the 
stream. 
The government, alarmed, Rent Capt. 
Hiram Paulding from 'Vashington with 
instructions for McCauley to lose no time 
all t11f' families wcre removed, he burned in "arming the Merrimac, and in getting 
thp rest of the town, that it might not the Plymouth and Dolphin berond danger; 
afford shelter for the enemy. Thus a flour- to have the Germantolcn in condition to 
ishing city was temporarily wiped out. be towed out, and to put Ule more val- 
Almost the ouly huilding that escaped the uable property, ordnance and stores, on 
perils of that day of terror in Norfolk shiphoard, so that Uley could at any mo- 
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ties sent on shore to procure provisions 
were cut off, and famine menaced the 
flc('t, for the multitude of mouths to be 
filled incrl'as{"1. The H'ss('ls were also an. 
noyed by 1irill
 from the shore. A Brit- 
ish frigate arriving at that juncture em- 
Lolllcned Dunmore, and he sent a flag to 
Colonel Howe with a threat to burn the 
town if the firing did not cease and pro- 
visions were not sent to the fleet. A 
flat refusal ,Òs gÏ\-en. On the morning 
of Dec. 31 Dunmore gave notice that he 
sllould. cannonade the town, so that wom- 
en and children and lo
-alists might leave 
it. The cannonade was opened at 4 A.
1. 
the next da
', and marines and sailors 
were sent on shore to set fire to the city. 
The wind was blo\\ ing from the water, 
anù the building:,; IJí
ing chiefly of wood, 
a greater portion of the most compact 
part of the town was laid in ashes. The 
conflagration raged about fifty hours, and 
lllIIldreds of wretched l)eople were left 
shelterless in the cold winter air. Dur- 
ing the conflagration the cannonade was 
kept up. aud parties of musketeers at- 
tacked shinring and stardng groups of 
defenceless inhabitants. Strange to say, 
ùuring the three days of honor not one 
of the patriot troops was killed, and 
onl:r thrf'e or four women and childl"en 
were slain in the street". General Ste- 
vt:'ns, of the Yirginia militia, remained 
on the spot until February, and, after 
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Ht:R:'\IJoiG OF TilE NAVY-YARD 1:.11 1861. 


ment be moved beyond danger." He was Virginia, appeared at Norfolk with his 
also instructed to defend the property staff, and prepared to seize the navy-yard 
under his charge" at any hazard, repelling and the ships-of-war. The dislo;yal officers 
by force, if necessary, any and an attempts lIad corrupted the workmen in the navy- 
to seize it, whether by mob violence, organ- yard, and these were also ready to join 
ized effort, or any assumed authority." the Confedel'ates. The military companies 
Paulding caused the frigate Cumberland to of 
orfolk and Portsmouth were paraded 
be placf'd, with a full crew and armament under arms. Scveral companies of ritle- 
on board, so as to command the entire men came from Petersburg, in number 
navy-yard and then returned to \Yash- ahout 600, and a corps came from Rich- 
inl!ton. moml, bringing with them fourtecn pieces 
McCauley, apparently unsuspicious of of heavy rifled cannon, and plenty of am- 
treachery around him, neglected to carry munition. "'ith these troops Taliaferro 
out the instructions sent him until it was felt certain of succcss. 
too late. His Southern-born officers de- 
leCauley was now equally certain that 
ceived him by protestations of loyalty. he could not withstand so large a force, 
.. You have no Pensacola officel's hel'e," and to quiet the people of Norfolk, who 
they said to McCauley. "\Ye will never wpre greatly excited by a rumor that the 
dpsert you: we will stand by you until guns of the vessels were to be opened on 
the last, even unto death." On the day the town, he sent word that he should 
after the passage of the Virginia ordi- make no movement eÀcept in se1f-defenee. 
nance of secession, they deserted their On the return of his flag from Norfolk, 
flag and joined the C'onf('(krates. On the ì\I('('auley gave orders for scuttling all the 
e\"Cning of .April JR. General Taliaferro, vPHsels to prevent their falling into tIIe 
cOJlllllandpr of the forccs in southeastern llands of the Confederatcs. This was done 
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at 4 P.:\!. The Cumberland only was 
spared. Wonl had reached Washington 
of the remissness of 
IcCauley, and Paul- 
ding was despatched in the PalCllee with 
100 marines to relieve the commodore. At 
Fort :\Ionroe he took on board 350 
Iassa- 
chusetts volunteers just arrived, but when 
he rcached Korfolk the scuttling of the 
wssels was completed. They might all have 
been saved. Paulding saw the fatal er- 
ror. He saw that more than scuttling 
must be performed to render the ships 
useless to the Confederates. He also per- 
ceived that with his small land force he 
could not defend the navy-yard; so, using 
the discretionary power given him, he 
proceeded to burn the slowly sinking 
ships, and to commit to the flames all the 
huildings and other inflammable property 
in the navy-;yard. He sent 100 men under 
Lieut. J. H. Russell with sledge-hammers 
to knock off the trunnions of the cannon. 
The Dahlgren guns resisted the hammers, 
but those of a large number of the old- 
pattern guns were destroyed. :Many were 
spiked, but so indifferently that they were 
soon repaired by the Confederates. All the 
men were taken on hoard the Pawnee and 
Cumberland, excepting those who were to 
commit the work of destruction. 
Before dawn on the morning of April 
21 the conflagration was started, but the 
destruction was not made complete. The 
vessels, with the men, immediately with- 
drew, when the Confederates took posses- 
sion and saved all the buildings, pro- 
visions, and stores in the yard, except the 
immense ship-houses, the barracks, and 
rigging, sail, and ordnance lofts. A vast 
number of the cannon were uninjured, and 
pla;yed a conspicuous part in the war on 
the side of the Confederates. The money 
value of the property destroyed was esti- 
mated at $7,000.000. Two of the sunken 
vessels, the .Uerrimae and Plymouth, 
which were not consumed, were afterwards 
raised by the Confederates and converted 
into powerful iron - clad ves<;els of war. 
Korfolk, and Portsmouth opposite, and 
old Fort Norfolk, on the river-bank below, 
were taken possession of hy the Confed- 
erates. The possessIOn of these places and 
of Harper's Ferry were important acquisi- 
tions for the Confederates, preliminary 
to an attempt to sei7e \Vashington. 
While stationed at Fort :\Ionroe, 


18G2, General \\'001 saw the eminent ad- 
vantage of the ,Tamcs l{iver as a highway 
for supplies for l\IcClellan's army moving 
up the Peninsula, and urged the govern- 
ment to allow him to capture Korfolk, 
and so secure the free navigation of that 
stream. After the evacuation of York- 
town, President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton visited Fort :Monroe and granted 
Wool's request. Having made personal 
reconnoissance, he crossed Hampton Roads 
with a few regiments, landed in the rear 
of a Confederate force on the Norfolk side 
of the Elizabeth River, and moved towards 
the city. General Huger, of South Caro- 
lina, was in command there. He had al- 
ready perceived his peril, with Burnsiùe 
in his rear and l\IcClellan on his flank, 
and immediately retreated, turning over 
Norfolk to the care of Mayor Lamb. Nor- 
folk was surrendered 
Iay 10. and General 
ViEle was appointed military governor. 
The Confederates fled towards Richmond, 
first setting fire to a slow match attached 
to the JIerrimae and other vessels at the 
navy-yard, which blew the monster ra III 
into fragments. The Confederate gun- 
boats on the James River fled to Rich- 
mond, closely pursued by a Kational 
flotilla under Commodore Rodgers, which 
was checked by strong fortifications at 
Drewry's Bluff, below Richmond. 
Norman, HENRY, journalist; born in 
Leicester, England, Sept. 19, 1858; grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1881 j 
and studied at Leipsic Pniversity in 1881- 
83. In 1882 he began a vigorous agitation 
for the preserva tion of Niagara Falls, 
which resulted in the establishment of a 
public park on both sides of the Fans by 
the State of New York and the Dominion 
of Canada. In 189G he became the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle in the 
(Jnited States during the excitement onr 
the Yenezuelan boundary dispute (see 
C'J,E\"ELAND, GROVER) , and in 18gS he 
ag-ain made his headquarters in \Vashing- 
ton, D. C., during the war with Spain. 
His letters to the Daily Chronicle on hoth 
of these occasions atb-acted much at- 
tention in the Pnitpd 
tates and Europe. 
He has heen the London corre:spondent of 
the New York Timrs and the Chicago Tri- 
bune for several :,'ears. 'fro Korman has 
published in book form A.n A.ceount of 
in the Harvard GreeT.: PIny: The Prcsrr- 
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vation of thc Niagara Falls j Thc Rcal mantown and l\Ionmouth; and conducted 
Japan; The People and Politics of the Far the British prisonel's from Yirginia to 
East. York and Lancaster, Pa., after the surren- 
Norridgewock, EXPEDITION TO. The del' of Cornwallis. He died in Phila- 
Jesuit mission under the charge of Father delphia, Noy. 7, lR-!O. 
Rale, or Rasles, at Norridgewock, on the North, FREDERICK, second Earl of Guil- 
upper Kennebec, was an object of sus- ford, and eighth Baron North, statesman; 
picion in l\Iassachusetts for almost twenty torn in England, April 13, 1733; educated 
;\-ears, for it was known that Rale at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridgc, 
had accompanied the French and Indians he made a lengthened tour on the Conti- 
in their forays in the early part of Queen nent. In 1754 he entered Parliament for 
.Anne's 'Val'. The Eastern Indians were Banbury, which he represented almost 
in a bad humor in 1720, on account of en- thirty years; and entered the cabinet un- 
croachments upon their lands, and there del' Pitt, in Ii5!), as commissioncr of the 
were signs of hostility on their part, treasury. He warmly supported the Stamp 
which, it was bclieved, had been excited Act (17G-!-65) and the right of Parlia- 
by the Jesuit missionary. Finally, Father ment to tax the colonies. In 176G he was 
Rale was formally accused of stimulating 
ppointcd paymastcr of the forces, and 
the Eastern Indians to make war, and in the next year was made chancellor of 
August, 1721, the governor and council of the exchequcr, succecding Charles Town- 
l\Iassachusetts agreed to send a secret shend a!ì leader of the House of Commons. 
expedition to :Korridgewock to seize him. He became prime minister in 1770, and 
The expcdition moved in January, 1722, he held that post during the American 
hut did not succced in capturing Father R<>volutionary \Var. In February, 177.), 
Rale. His papers, seized by the assail- Lord Korth r<>cei,"cd information from 
ants, who pillaged the ehapel and the mis- BENJAMIN FRAr,KLIN (q. 1'.), which great- 
f'ionary's llOuse, confirmed the suspicion. ly disheartened him, and he dreaded a war 
The Indians retorted for this attack by with the colonists which his encourage- 
burning Brunswick, a new village recently ment of the King's obstinacy was provok- 
established on the Androscoggin. The ing, and, armed with the King's consent in 
tribes in Nova Scotia joined in the war writing, he proposed, in the Housc of 
that had been kindled, and seized seven- Commons, a plan for conciliation. It was 
teen fishing-vessels in the Gut of Canso, on the general plan, if the colonies would 
July, 1722, belonging to l\Iassachusetts. tax themselves to the satisfaction of the 
Hostilities continued until 1724, when, in ministry, Parliament would impose on 
August, an e
pedition surprised Norridge- them no duties except for the regulation 
wock, and Rale and about thirty Indian of commerce. "\\"hether any colon
T will 
converts were slain, the chapel was burned, come in on these terms I know not," said 
and the village broken up. North, " but it is just and humane to give 
Norris, ISAAC, statesman; born in Phil- them the option. If one consents, a link 
adelphia, Pa., Oct. 3, 1701; opposed war- of the great chain is broken. If not, it 
like measures when war between Spain will convince men of the justice and Im- 
and France was imminent in 1739. His manity at home, and that in America they 
supporters were called the" Norris party." mean to throw off all dependence." This 
Later he was electcd to the Assembly, of )Tielding of Parliament to Uw eolonics 
which he was made speaker in 1751-64. could not be tolerated by the ultra min- 
'Yhen the bell for the old state-house was isterial party, and a wild storm of oppo- 
ordered he sugge!'.ted the inseription ., Pro- sition ensued; but I..ord North. with the 
claim liberty throughout the land. unto as"i!'tance of the King, finally suhdued 
all thf' inhahitants thereof." He died in it, and the Commons consented. \YllPn 
Fair Hill, Pa., .Tune 13, 17GG. Ye rgeßllf' s, the French ministf'T for for- 
Norsemen. Sce }l.OCTIIl\IEN; YIXLAN"D. eign affairs, hcard of these proceedings, 
North, CAT.F.ll, military officer; born in l1e said, "Now, more than enr, is th(' 
Chester county, Pa., .Tuly 15, 1753; pro- time for us to keep our eyes wide open." 
moted lieutenant-coloncl in 1777; render- for the Fr<>nch Court had rcsolyed to pro- 
eel valuable service in the battles of Ger- mote the quarrcl until the colonists should 
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become independent, and so weaken the 
British Empire by dismcmberment. 
In 1;8:3 Lorù Korth returncd to of1ice, 
after a brief ah
ence, as juint secretary 


LOIW NORTH. 


of sbte in the famous "coalition" min- 
istry, and at the close of that brief-lived 
admiuistration he retired from public life. 
In 1 ïßO he succeeded to the title of Earl 


of Guiliord. It is said that, in his old 
age, Lord North often bccame low-f'pirited 
on account of his haxing yieldcd his con- 
science to the will of the King, and re- 
maining iu the administration after he 
became :-;atisfied that the war was uujust, 
and that pcace ought to be made with 
the Americans. This thought disturbed 
him more than did his blindness. He 
died in London, Aug. 5, 1 ïH2. 
North, WILUA
f, military officer; born 
in Fort Frederick, Pemaquid, :Me., in 
J 755; entered the army of the Revo- 
lution in líï5; led a company in 
the battle of :Monmouth, and, in 1779, 
became an aide to Baron de Steuben. 
He accompanied the baron into Virginia, 
and was at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
North was RO beloved by Steuben that the 
latter wil1ed him half his property. From 
July, li9S, to June, 1800, he was adjutant 
and inspector-general of the United St:\tes 
army, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was a member and speaker of the K ew 
York Assembly; Cnited States Senator in 
178!.HJ9; one of the first canal commis- 
sioners of New York; and, in 1812, de- 
clined the appointment of adjutant-gen- 
eral of the army. He died in New York 
City, Jan. 3, 183G. 


NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 


North Carolina, STATE OF, was one of 
the original thirteen States of the Union. 
Its coasts were discovered, it is supposed, 
by Cabot (1498) and Verazzani (1524), 
and later by the people sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The first attempt at set- 
tlement in that region was made by 108 
persons under Ralph Lane, who 1anded on 
H.oanoke Island in 1585. It was unsuccess- 
ful. Other colonies were sent out by Ra- 
leigh, and the last one was never heard of 
afterwards. No other attempts to settle 
there were made until after the middle of 
th(' seventeenth century. As early as 
HiO!} some colonists from Jamestown seat- 
ed themsl'h-es on the Nansemonù, near the 
Dismal Swamp; and in IG22 Porpy, sec- 
rdary of the Virginia colony, penetrated 
the country with a. few friends to the 
tide-waters of the Chowan. 
Harly Scttlements.-In lG30 
granted to Sir Robert Heath, 


ney-general, a patent for a domain south 
of Virginia, GO of latitude in width, and 
extending westward to the Padfic Ocean. 
Heath did not meet his engagement8, and 
the patent was vacated. In ::\larch, IGG3, 
Charles II. granted to eight of his rapa- 
cious courtiers a charter for the domain 
granted to Heath. They had begged it 
from the King under the pretence of a 
'ó pious zeal for the propagation of the 
Go!;'pcl among the heathen." These cour- 
tiers were the covetous and time-serving 
premier and historian, the Earl of Claren. 
don; George Monk, who, for his conspic- 
uous and treacherous services in the res- 
toration of the monarch to the throne 
of England, had been created Duke of 
Albemarle; Lord Craven, the supposed 
dissolute husband of the Queen of Bohe- 
mia; Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, after- 
Charles I. wards Earl of Shafteshury; Sir John Col- 
his attor- lcton, a corrupt loyalist, who had played 
470 
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false to Cron1\w]]; Lord John llerl"eley 
and his brothel', then governor of Virginia 
(see BERKELEY, SIP. \VILLIA
[), a,nd Sm 
GEORGE CAP-TEnET (q. v.), a proprietor of 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROJ,INA. 


Xcw Jersey-a man" passionate, ignorant, 
and not too honest." When the petition- 
erR present('d their llleÌnorial to King 
Charles, in the garden at Hampton Court, 
thf:' "merrie monareh," after looking ea.ch 
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Rpaniel "ith large, meek eycs, anti holding 
it at arm's-length before them, he 8aid, 
"Good friends, here is a model of piety 
and Eineerity which it might be wholesome 
for you to copy." Then, tossing it to 
Clarendon, he said, "There, Hyde, is a 
worthy prelate; make him archbishop of 
the domain which I Rhall give you." \\ïth 
grim satire, Charles introduc{'d into the 
preamble of the charter a statement that 
the petitioners, "exeited with a laudable 
and pious zeal for the propagation of the 
Gospel, have begged a certain country in 
tIle parts of America not JT{>t cultivated 
and planted, and only inhahit{'d by Rome 
barb
U'ous people who have no knowledge 
of God." 
The grantees were made absolute lords 
and proprif'tors of the country, the King 
reEerving- to himself and his succes"ors 
sovereign dominion. They were empower- 
ed to enact and publiRh laws, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the freemen; to erect 
courts of judicature, and appoint civil 
judges. magistrates, and other oflicers; to 
erect forts, castles, cities, and towns; to 
make war, and, in cases of necessity, to 
exercise martial law; to construct harbors, 


A NURTH CAROLIXA MAN81O:-; OF THE OLD SfVLE. 


in the face a moment, burst into loud make ports, and enjoy custodies and sub- 
laughter, in whieh his audience joined sidies 011 good" loaded and unloaded, by 
he-artily. Then, taking up a little shaggy conEcnt of the freemen. The charter grant- 
4f;O 
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ed freedom in religious worship, and so trade in Indian corn, tobacco, anll fat 
made CaTolina an asyluUl for the perse- cattle with Kew En
lanll, whose little 
cuteù. coasting-vessels brought in exchange those 
Ten years before, a few Presbyterians articles of foreign production which the 
from Jamestown, under Roger Green, suf- settlers could not otherwise procure. The 
ff.ring pen:;ecution there, settled on the English navigation laws interfered with 
Chowan, near the site of Eùenton. Other this commerce. In lü77 agpnts of the gov- 
.KuN-COXFOR}USTS (q. t'.) followed. The ernment appeared, who demanded a penny 
XI'\\' Eng-Iand hh-e of colonists hall begun on every pound of tobacco sent to New 
to swarm, and SOUle Puritans appearell in England. The colonists resisted the levy. 
a vessel in the Cape Fear River (!Gûl) The tax-gatherer was rude and had fre- 
and bought lands of the Indians. They quent personal collisions with the people. 
were planting the seeds of a colony, when Finally, the people, led by John Cul- 
news reached them that Charles II. had peper, a refugee from South Carolina, 
given the whole region to eight of his seized the governor and the public funds, 
courtiers, and called it "Carolina." imprisoned him and six of his councillors, 
Nearly all of the 
ew-Englanders left. called a new representative Assembly, and 
Go,'ernor Berkeley, of Yirginia, was au- appointed a new chief magistrate and 
thorized to extend his authority over the judges. For two ;years the colony was 
few settlers on the Chowan. He organized thus free from foreign control. 
a separate goW'rnment instead, calling it Then was enforced the political idea of 
"Albemarle county" colony, in eompli- IIoIland-" Taxation without representa- 
ment to one of the proprietors, and tion is tyranny." In !GR3 Seth Sothel ap- 
appointed \\'illiam Drummond. a Presby- peared in North Carolina as governor. 
tl'rian from Rcotland (settled in Vir- He ruled the colony six years, when his 
ginia), gon>rnor. Two years later some rapacity and corruption could no longer 
('migrants came fro III Barhadoes, bought be endured, and he was seized and ban- 

and of the Indians on the bordf'rs of the ished. Perfect quiet was not rcst01"ed un- 

'ape Fpar lli,-cr, and, near the sitp of til the Quaker John Archdale came as 
Wilmington, founded a settlement, with governor in ](;f).), when the colony startf'd 
Sir ,John Yeamans as governor. This set- on a prosperous career. In 170.3 Thomas 
tlement was also organized into a polit- Carey was appointed governor, but was 
il'al community, and called the "Claren- afterwards removed, whereupon he in- 
don county." colony, in compliment to one cited a rpbellion, and, at the head of an 
of the proprietors. Yeamans's jurisdiction armed force, attacked Edenton, the capital. 
extended frolll the Cape Fear to the St. The insurrection "vas suppressed (l7Il) 
.Tohn's River in Florida. This settlement by regular troops from Virginia. In 1709 
became permanent, and so the foundations ]00 German families. driven from their 
of the commonwealth of North Carolina desolated homes in the palatinates on the 
were laid. In IOU the population was Ilhine, penetrated the interior of Xorth 
3 bout 4,000. Settlements had been begun Carolina. They were led by Count Graf- 
farther south, and the proprietors had fenreidt, and founded settlements along 
gorgeous visions of a grand empire in the head-waters of the Neuse and upon 

\merica. The philosopher John Locke and the Roanoke, with the count as governor. 
the :Earl of Shaftesbury prepared (1660) They had just begun to gather the fruits 
a scheme of government for the colony, of their industry, when suddenly, in the 
which contemplated a feudal system night of Oct. 2, 171 1, the Tuscarora Ind- 
wholly at variance with the feelings of ians and others fell upon them like light- 
the settlers, and it was never put into ning, and before the dawn 130 persons 
practical operation. perished by the hatchet and knife. Then 
Refugees from Virginia, involved in along Albemarle Sound the Indians swept, 
Bacon's rehellion (se
 BACON, "NATHA
- with a torch in one hand and a dpadly 
lEI.) , fostered a spirit of liberty among wpapon in the other, and scourg('d the 
the inhabitants of North Carolina, and white people for three days, )paving hlood 
successful oppression was made difficult, 
md cinders in their path, when, from 
if not impossible. Thpy carried on a feeble drunkenness and exhalHltion, they ceased 
'\"1.-2 II 4R 1 
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murdering and burning. On the eve of English-American colonies began the peo- 
this murderous raid the Indians had made pIe were much agitated. In 1769 the As- 
captive Count Graffenreidt and John Law- sembI v of North Carolina denied the riaht 
son, surveyor-general of the province. of Pa
liament to tax the colonists with
ut 
Lawson was tortured to death, but the their consent. In the interior of the col- 
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COURT-HOUSE AND CII'\" HALL, RALEIGH, N. C. 


count saved his life and gained his liberty ony an insurrectionary movement began, 
by adroitly persuading them that he was and in 17ï4 North Carolina sent delegates 
the sachem of a tribe of men who had to the first Continental Congress. Final- 
lately corne into the country, and were no ly an association was formed in Meck- 
way connected with the English, or the lenburg county for its defence; and in 
dpeds of which the Indians complained, May, 17ï5, .they virtually declared them- 
and he actually made a treaty of peace selves independent of Great Britain (see 
with the Tuscaroras and Corees. Troops DECLARATIOXS OF INDEPENDENCE). Alarm- 
and friendly Indians from South Caro- ed at the state of things, the royal gov- 
lina came to the relief of the white peo- ernor (Martin) abdicated, and took refuge 
pIe, and hostilities ceased; but the Ind- on board a man-of-war in the Cape Fear 
ians, badly_ treated, made war again, and River. A provincial convention assumed 
again help came from South Carolina. the government and organized a body of 
The war was ended when 800 Tuscaroras troops. A State constitution was adopted 
were captured (March, 1713), and the re- in a congress at Halifax, Dec. 18, 1776, 
mainder joined their kindred, the Iroquois, and the government was administered by 
in New York. a Provincial Congress and a committee 
In 1729 Carolina became a royal prov- of safety until 1777, when Richard Cas- 
ince, and was divided permanently into well was chosen the first governor of the 
two parts, called, respectively, North and State. 
Routh Carolina. Settlements in the north In the Revol'l.ltion.-The Tories werE' 
State gradually increased, and when the numerous in North CaroJina, where thpre 
(lisputes between Great Britain and the was a large Scotch population. The \Vhigs, 
482 
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bowen'r. were largely in the majority, 
and in 1780 they treated their Torr neigh- 
hors with unendurable severity. Corn- 
wallis, in command of the Briti
h in 
South Carolina, sent emissaries among 
them, who advi!':ed them to keep quiet 
until they had gathered their crops in 
autumn, wlwn the British army would 
march to their a
sistance. TIU'y were 
impatient of the severities to which they 
'\ere exposed, and tIew to anus <1,t once. 
Of t-..,'o considerable parties that as- 
sembled, one was attacked and dispprsed 
at Ramsour's )IiIls, on the south fork 
of the Ca ta wba, on June 20, by 300 
North Carolina militia, under General 
Rutherford. The other party succeeded 
in reaching the British posts. These 
amounted to about 800 men. Regarding 
the subjugation of South Carolina as 
complete. Cornwallis commenced a march 
into North Carolina parly in September, 
17S0. The main army was to ad,-ance ùy 
way of Charlotte, 
alishury, and HilJs- 
boro, through the counties where "'higs 
most abounded. Tarleton was to move 
up the west bank of the Catawba River 
with the cavalry and light troops; while 


Ferguson, with a bod
' of 10
'alist mili- 
tia which he had volunteered to embody 
and organize, was to take a still more 
westerly route along the eastern foot of 
the mountain-ranges. Ferguson's corps 
was annihilated (Oct. í) in an engage- 
ment at KIXG'S )loexTAlx (f{. v.); and 
this so dis('ourag('ù t he Tories and the 
hackwoodsmen that they dispersed and 
returned home. ('ornwallis had tlJen 
reached f;a li
hury, where he found the 
\Yhigs numerous and iuteu
el'y hostile. 
Having relipd mueh on the support of 
Ferguson, he was amazed and puzzled 
when he heard of his death and defeat. 
Alarmed by demon
trations on his front 
and flanks, Cornwallis commenced a retro- 
grade movement, and did not halt until 
1)(' reached \Yainshoro. S. C., Oct. 27, be- 
tween the Broad amI Catawba rivers. 
Here he remained until called to the pur- 
suit of Greenf' a few ,weks later. 
In Ciril lrar Days.-The popular sen- 
timent in Xorth Carolina was with the 
'Lnion at the hreaking-out of the Civil 
\"ar, and great efforts were made by the 
enemies of the republic to force the 
State into the Confederacy. !Ier governor 
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(.Ell is) fa vorcd the movemcnt, but the if l'e;\cc nl'gotia tion:; 81lOUId fail, North 
loyal people opposed it. The 
outh Caro- Carolina "ould go .....ith the sltl\e - labor 
linians taunted them with cowardice; the 
tate8. The
' al80 prm'ided for arming 
Virginia Confederates treated them with 10,000 vohmtpers and the reorganization 
('oldne8s; the Alabamians and l\Iississip- of the militia of that State. Further 
pians coaxed them by the lips of com- than this the legislati\'e branch of the 
missiuners. Tllf'se efl'orts were in vain. government refused to go; and the people, 
flwreupon th(' dislo
'al Recretary of the determiuf'd to avoid war if possible, kt'pt 
J ntcrior, acting as commissioner for Mis- ûn in the usual way until the clash of 
sissippi, went back to \Yashington con- arms at Fort Sumter and the call of 
vinced that the Confederates of North the President for 75,000 voluntecrs filled 
Carolina were but a handful. The legis- the people of the State with excitement 
lature, in authorizing a convention, di- and alarm. Taking advantage of this 
rected the people, when they elected dele- state of public feeling, the legislature 
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A TubACC" MAItKKT. 


gates for it, to vote on the question of authorizpd a com'ention. and onlpred the 
" Convention" or "Xo Conyention." Of f'lf'f'tion of delegates on 'fay 13. At tit{' 
128 members of the eom'entioll elected same time it gave the gO\'f'rnor authorit
. 
Jan. 28, 18Gl, eighty-two were Unionists. to rais'e 10.000 men. and the State tn'as- 
The people, however, had voted against It nrer the power to issue $:>00.000 in bills 
convention. of credit, in denominations as low as 3 
The lpgislature appointpd delegatps to ('ents. It defined the ad of treason to 
the PEAf'E CONGRESS (q. '1;.), and also ap- he levying war against the State. Tlip 
pointed commissioners to represent the convention assemblf'd l\Iav 20. and issued 
Rtate in the proposed geIlf'J"a] convention an ordinance of secession' by a unanimous 
at Montgomery. Ala., but with instruc- vote. On the same day the governor if>- 
tions to act only af> "mediators to en- sued orders for the f'nrolment of 30.000 
rlf'avor to hring about a reconcili
tion." nlf'n, and within three wpek!'1 not less than 
'1'hey df'clared, hy )"f'so]ution, Ff'h. 4. that 
O.OOO were nndf'r arms. TIH' fOJ ts were 
4R-I 
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again seized; a1:,.o the Cnited States mint nearly three hour::;, e
pelled the assailants, 
at Charlotte. The lo
'al .. :KOl"th State," killing 33 and wounding 100. The 1\a- 
placed between Virginia and South Caro- tionals lost 8 killed and 36 wounded. 
lina, could not withstand the pressure of Foster was reinforced later, and deter- 
the untiring Confederates of those two mined to strike some aggressive blows that 
commonwealths. Satisfied that there was might intimidate his antagonists. Early 
a pre\-ailing Cnion sentiment in eastern in Xovember he made an incursion in the 
:Korth Carolina. Colonel Hawkins, who interior and liberated several hundred 
had been left to garrison the Hatteras slaves. \Yith a larger force he set out 
forts. is
ued a proclamation to the people from Kewbern, Dec. II, to strike and break 
of that portion of the 
tate, assuring them up the railway at Goldsboro that con- 
that the :Katiollal troops made war only nected Richmond with the Carolinas, and 
on the enemies of the gm-ernment, and had form a junction with the National forces 
come to support the loyal people in up- at f'uffolk and Xorfolk. His passage of 
holding the law and the Constitution. A a large creek was disputed by General 
re
ponsc to this was a convention of the Evans and 2.000 Confederates, with three 
people in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, pieces of artillery. They were routed, and 
Oct. I
, IS(il, who professed to be loyal. Foster passed on, skirmishing heavily. 
B.\' resolutions the cOIl\"ention offen'd the \Yhen near Kinston he encountered (Dec. 
loyalty of its members to the national 14) about 6.000 Confederates, well posted, 
gonrnment. 
\ eOlnlllittee drew up and and, after a sharp fight, they were driven 
reported a list of grif'vances; also a dec- acros'3 the river, hring the bridge bchind 
laration of independence of Confederate them. The flames were put out, and 400 
rule. A more important cOl1\'ention was of the fugitives were captured. Foster 
lteld at Hatteras on KO\'. IS, in which pushed on towards Goldshoro, and near 
reprpsentatives from forty-five of the coun- that place was checked by a large Con- 
ties of :Korth Carolina appeared. That ff'derate force under Gen. G. \Y. Smith. 
hody assumed the functions of a State Foster destroyed the railroad bridge over 
governmpnt, and hy a strongly worded the Seuse, 6 miles of the railway, and a 
ordinance provided for the govermnent of half-finished iron-clad gunboat, returning 
Xorth Carolina in allegianee to the na- to 
ewbern at the end of eight days with 
tional Constitution. The promisf' of a loss of .30i men, of whom 00 were killed. 
good was so hopeful that President Lin- The Confederate loss was near 000, full 
coIn. by proclamation. ordf'rpd an election ollP-half of whom were prisoners. 
to be hdd in the 1st Congressional Dis- In the wintpr of 1863 Foster sent out 
trict. C. H. Fostf'r wa!'! f'lf'ctf'd to Con- raiding f'
peuitjons, liberating many 
gress, but npver took a spat. This leayen s
a\'es. The raids aroused Gen. D. H. 
of loyalty in Xorth Carolina was soon Hill, who concentrated a considerable 
ùestroyed by the strong ann of Confed- force. He attacked Xewbern with twenty 
crate power. guns, but was repulsed. when lw marclH'd 
Of/crations on the f'oost.-General Burn- on Little \Yashington, and on ::\1arch :W 
side. when called to the Ann)' of the began a siege of the place. He planted 
l")otomac. XOy. 10, IS6
, left Gen. J. G. heavy cannon at commanding points and 
Fostf'r in command of the Xational troops cut off the supplies of the garrison of 
in eastern Xorth Carolina. That region l.
OO men. General Spinola attempted to 
had barelr sufficient ,ational troops to raise the siege. but failed. The trans- 
hold the territor)' against the attempts of port Escort, hparing one of Spinola's regi- 
tll<' Confederatf's to reposspss it. These at- ment", accompainf'd hy General Palmer 
tempts were frequently made. The little and others, ran the gantlf't of batteries 
ganison at tlw village of \Yashington. on and sharp-slwoters and carried supplies 
thc Pamlico Ri\-er. were surprised by Con- and troops to the heleaguered garri
on. At 
f{>(lprate cavalry at ('arly dawn on Sept. th(' middlf' of .April, Hill. e
peeting an 
.J. \\ ho swept throu
h the yiIIage almost f'xpcdition again"lt llim. ahandOJwd the 
unopposf'd. They were supported by two !5iege and fled. In May an e
pedition, led 
Conff'derate gunboats on tl1(' rÍ\'er. The h.,' CoI. .T. R. .Tones. nttacked the Con- 
garr' "'
n. after a sharp "treet-fight for federates 8 miles from Kinston. captllI iug 
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their intrenchments, with 165 prisoners. 
They were afterwards a ttaeked (May 23) 
by the Confederates, but repulsed their as- 
sailants. Colonel Jones was killed. Near 
the end of the month Gen. E. A. Potter 
led a cavalry expedition, which destroyed 


declaring the orùinance of secession null, 
abolishing slavery, and repudiating the 
State debt created in aid of the Confed- 
erate cause. A new legislature was elect- 
ed, which ratified the amendment to the 
national Constitution abolishing slavery. 
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DJSCUS>:ISG THE TER"S OF THE SURRESDER OF JOHSSTOS'S AR)!Y. 


much property at Tarboro and other The npw go,'ernment of North Carolina 
places. Thp country was aroused by this did not meet the appro,'al of CongTPss; 
raid, and Potter was compelled to fight nor were the repre
entatives of the State 
very frequently with Confederates sent admitted to that hody. In 1867 a mili- 
against him. Yet his loss during his en- tary go,-ernment for the State "as ini'ti- 
tire raid did not exceed hn>nty-five men. tuted, and mpa::;ures wpre taken for a re- 
Soon afterwards (July) Foster's depart- organization of the civil government. In 
ment was enlarged. including lower Vir- the election that followed colored ppople 
ginia, and, leaving General Palmer in voted for the first time, when 60,000 of 
command at Newbern, he made his head- their votes were cast. In .January, lRG8, 
quarters at Fort Monroe. a convention adopted a new constitution 
Early in 1865 Fort Fisher was captured, which was ratifipd by the people in April. 
and General Sherman made his victorious It was approved b
T Congress. and North 
march through thp State, which endpd in Carolina was declared, in June, to be 
the surrpnder of Johnston's army in May. entitled to represpntation in that body. 
\Y. W. Holden was appointed provisional On July 11 the Prpsident proclaimed that 
governor of the State, May 2!), 1865, North Carolina had resumed its place in 
and a eonYention of delpgates, assembled the 'Cnion. The Fifteenth Amendment to 
at Raleigh, adopted lesolutions (Oct. 2) the national Constitution was rr 
ificd 
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March 4, 1860, by a large majority. Dur- 
ing that year and the next the State was 
much disturbed by the outrages commit- 
ted by the KG-KLt:X KLA
 (q. v.). Gov- 
ernor Holden declared mal.tial law in 
two counties; and for this articles of 
impeachment were preferred against him, 
and he was removed from office. Popu- 
lation in 18ÐO, I,Glï,Ð-!ï; in lUOO, 1,8\,)3,- 
810. See A1UDAS, PHILIP; U
ITED STATES, 
:KORTH C.-\ROLll'iA, in vol. h. 


PROPRIETARY Gm-ERNORS. 
COLO:'I/Y OF ALBE\lARLE. 
William Drummond.. appointed .........1663 
Samuel Stephens..... " ..Oct., Ift67 
George Cartwright.. .. president of council ........ .1674 
_ Miller........... ,. ..... .July, 1671 
John Culpeper....... usurpS the governm't.. .Dcc., .C 
John Han.ey........ president 01 council ....... .1680 
John Jenkins. ... ... appointed governor ...J une, .. 
Henry Wilkinson..... .. C,.. ..Feb., 1681 

cth 80thcl... ...... ........ .1683 
I'hilip Ludwell....... ........ .16H9 
Alexander Lillington..appointed deputy gov.. ..... .1693 
Tbomas Harvey........ ".. ........ .1695 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Henderson Walker... president of council ........ .IG!)9 
Robert Baniel. . .. . ... appointed deputy gov.. . ... .. .1704 
Thomas Carey....... .. ., ,......... 1705 
William Glover...... president of council.... 
ray, 1709 
Edward Hyde....... .. .. ...Aug., 1710 
.. .......... appointed go,ernor ..Jan. 2t, I7I2 
Thomas Pollock...... president of council .SPpt. 12, .. 
Charles Eden.... .,. assumes office as gov. May 28, I7lt 
Thomas Pollock. .,. .. president of council . 
lar. 30, I' _2 
William Reed........ .. .. . Sept. 7, .. 
Gl'orge Burrington.. .assumps office as gov..Jan. 15,1724 
Sir Richard Everard.. .... .. July 17, 1725 


ROYAL GOVERNORS. 
George Burrington. . . IIssumes office Fl'b. 25, 1731 
Nathaniel Rice. ....... presidl'nt of council .Apr. 17, 1734 
GabrieJ.Johnston.... assumes office ..
ov. 2, .. 
Kathaniel Ri<'e....... president or council........ .1752 
:Matthew Rowan..... " ,. ..Feb. 1,1753 
Arthur Dobbs........ assumes office ..
0\".I,I754 
W"illiam Tryon....... " ,. . Oct. 27, Iifì4 
Jamps Hasell.... ... IJreSidentofrouncil ...JlIly I,I77I 
Josiah\rartin.... assumes office ...Aug., ,. 


STATE GOVER
ORS-Cuntinued. 
Henry T Clarke..... acting ........ .1861 
Zebulon 8. '-a nee .... assumes office Kov. 17, 1862 
William W. Holden.. . provisional go\eruor .June 12, 1865 
J onatuan Worth...... assumes oIDee . Dec. 15, .. 
William W. Hohleu... ..July 4,1868 
Tod R. Caldwell...... . .. .. . . . . 1872 
CurtisH. Brogden.... 
Icling July 17, I
74 
Zehulon B. \ ance.... aSbumes oíIlce ........ .1877 
Tuomas J. Jarvis..... Jan. 18, 1b81 
Allred 1>1. Scales..... .. I8
5 
lIaniel G. }<.o\\le...... I
89 
Thomas M. Holt..... I Ii!! 1 
Elias Carr........... 18!J3 
Daniel L. Russell..... ..Jan.l,18!J7 
C.B.Aycock......... .. 1!J01 
Henry ß. Glenn...... 1905 
UXITED RTATES SENATOR
. 


Name. 


No. of Congre... 


Term. 


Benjamin Hawkins...... 1st to 3d I7li9 to 1795 
Samuel Johnstun........ 1st 2d 1789 " 1793 
Alexander Martin....... 3d " 6th 17!!3 " 1799 
Timotuy Bloodworth. ., . 4th .. 7th 1795 .. 1801 
Jef'se Fran...lin.......... Gth " 9th 1799 " 1805 
DaviJ Stone............ 7th " 9th 1801 " Hì07 
James Turuer. .... . . . . . . 9th " 14th 1805 " 1816 
Jesse Frankliu. _ __.... .. 10th " 13th 1807 'C 1813 
David Stonc ........ 13th " Uth 1813 " 1815 
Kathaniel Macon........ 14th " 20th 1815 " 1828 
Montford Stokes........ 14th " 18th 1816 " 1823 
John Branch............ 18th .. 21 st 1823 " 1829 
.Iames Iredell..... ...... 20th " 22d Itì28 " 1831 
Bedford Brown......... 21st ., 21òth 1829 " IH40 
Willie P. 
[angLlm. .... . . 2'2d " 24th 1831 " 1836 
Robert Strange. . . . . . . . . . 24th " 26th 1836 " 1840 
"'iIIiam A. Graham.. .... 26th " 28th 1840 " 1843 
Willic P. 
rangum....... 2Gth " S3d 1840 " 1854 
William H. Haywood.. _. 28th " 29th 1843 " 1846 
George E. Badger.. . ... . . 29th " Mth 1846 " 1855 
".vid S. Rnid...........\ 
Id .. ""b 1854 " 1859 
Asa Biggs. .. . . .. .. . . . .,. 34th " 35th 11'55 .. 1858 

homas L. Clingman.... 3:Jth 
' 36th IH58 " I
61 
1homas Bragg.......... 36th 1859 " 1861 
37th, 38th, and :i9th Congresses vaCII.nt. 
Joseph C. Abbott... -.... 40th to 42d 11'68 to 1872 
John 1'001............... 40th .. 43d 1868 " 1873 

latt. W. Ransom ....... 4:!d .. Mth 1872 " 1875 
Augustlls S. \Ierrililon... 4:ld " 41ith 11'73 " 1879 
Zebulon B. \'an("c . .... . . 4(;th " 5ad 1879 " 1li94 
Thomas .J. Jan.'s........ 53d " 54th 1894 " 1895 
J. C. "'iI,h."'.........., '''h " 58th 11895 " 1903 
Marion Butler........... 54th "56th 18\15 " 1901 
F. 'L 
immom:.. ....... 57th "- 1!101 
Lee S. O\-erma n. . . . . . . . . 5k1 h .. - I\IO:i 


STATF. GO\'F.R
OR;'; (elected by the Assembly) 
Richard Caswell. Bee, 1776 David Stone......... .180R North Dakota, a northern frontier 
Abner Kaf'h...... " 1779 Benjamin Smith......IRIO State, fOrIupd hy the di,'ision of Dakota 
1
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:1 Territory into two Statps in 1889; is 
Richard Caswell...... .17H4 .John Branch......... .11'17 hounded on the north by the Canadian 
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\ssiniboia and )Ianitoba, east 
Ri<'hardDohbsSpaight.I7!J2 HutchingA G. Bnrton..IH24 by "Minnesota. south b
' South Dakota, and 
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 west by )Iontana. It is limited in latitude 
Rf'njaminWiIliams....I7!19 
rontford Stokes......lH:1O hy 46 0 to 49 0 K., and in longitude by !JG o 
.JamesTnrner........IRfl2 DavidI..Swllin.......1H32 
O' to 1040 5' W. Area . 
 I O , ï05 S q uare 

athaDiel Alpxrwder. .1805 Richard Dobbs Spaîght. H:!35 
Benjamin Williams... .1807 miles, in thirty-nine counties; population 
STATE GO\'ERXORS (ele('ted hy the people). in 1890, 182.71!J; in 1000, 319,146. Capi- 
E(lward B. Dudlf'v.... assumes office ..Jan. I, IR:l7 tal, Bismarck. 
John 
I. 
fOTf'hpåd... "H IL ] I 

1 5 AJthou1!'ll the State Y ields coal to a 
William A. Graham.. 0.. 
 
Oharles 
f'lnly......." IH49 profitable e
tcnt, its largest economic in- 
David S. Reid........ 1 1 8 8 ' . 
 5 I terests are com p rised in its ar!ricultural 
ThomllA RraJ;tg. ......" iJ 
. 
John \V. Ellis........ 1859 productions. In the calendar year 1!)0
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t1w yield of wheat was 55,240,580 bushels, 
valued at $34.801.565: oats, 21.845.006 
bushels, valued at $6,771.9;)2; barh'y, 
12.468,384 bushels, valued at $4.488,618; 
and hay. 175.775 tons. valued at $815,506. 
The bonded debt in 1903 was 
G92,300; the 
school fund, $1,418.()20. The assessed 
valuation of taxable property, at one- 
third actual value, for 1003 was: real 
c
tate, $91.61G.0!)0: lwrsonal pl'operty, 
$:>4.921.354: total. $146.5
7,444; tax rate, 
$.).50 per $1.000. The valuation of ppr- 
sonal property included raiJroad property 
asspssed at $21.307.242. 
J/isto1'y.-In 1780 a French trader spt- 
tied at Pemhina, now the county seat of 
Pembina county, which. in 1812, was oc- 
cupied by a Scottish colony; but in 1823 
the United Stat(>s discovered that this 
place was a part of its territory and the 
national flag was raised over it. In 18.38, 
when the Htate of Minnesota was organ- 
ized, the Territory of Nebraska having 
been already separated, the remainder of 
Dakota was left without legal name or 
cxistenc('. By the act of Congress of 
March 2, 1861, the Territory of Dakota 


was accordingly di,'iùed and two 
tatl'S 
were created,XorVI Dakota and SOUTH DA- 
KOTA (q. v.), both being admitted into the 
Union on Nov. 3, 1889. In 1801 an aggre- 
gate of 1,600,000 acres of land, comprising 
a fonner Indian resen'ation, was throwlI 
open to achHtI settlers. See CXITED 
STATEIS, XOHfU DAKOTA, in vol. ix. 


TF.RRITORIAL (;OVF.RNORS. 
William JaYlH'. ... . . . . . . .. aPl)oiuled ............ 1861 
1\pwlon EdmlllHls......... .. ............181;3 
Au.lrew J. Faulk.... ...... ..... _.. .... 181>1> 
./OhDA. BllrlJlluk.......... ............1869 
Johu I.. l'eDuiuglon....... ............ 1874 
William A. Huy,ard. ...... ............ 1878 
N. I;. Ordwa\'... ......:. ............IH80 
Wilierl A. I'ier<.eoo........ ............ 1884 
Louis K. f'hllrch.......... ............ ]S87 
Arthur C. )1I
llelte........ ............ 1l\8'J 


:STATE GOVF.RXORS. 
John :\1 iller . .. . .. .. ....... elected .... .... . ... 1889 
A. H. Burl,;e. ....... ..... .... .... .., 1891 
F.. Shortridge............ .lprl1l lIegan.. _. .. .Jan., lli!)3 
Ro!(er Allin......... ... .."" Ix!)!) 
J<'rank A. Briggs. _ _..' _ _.. .. IH!J7 
F. B. Faucher... ........ " IA!J!J 
Frank \\ hite.... ..... ... " I!JOI 
E. Y. Sarles.............. " 1905 
{;"N ITED STATES SENATORS. 
Name. I NO.OfCOllltress.. ! Term. 
Gilbert A. Pierl'e........ 51st 1H8!) to IIiVl 
Lyman R. Ca!<ey. _.... '" 51st to 53<1 1889 " IHt13 
Henry C. Han!<hrollgh... ñ2d "- 18!)I .. - 
William N. Roach.,..... . , ó:ld "56th I ]89:l " IR9!) 
Porter T. MrCllmber..... 56th "- IS!!!) " - 


North Point, ]
ATTLE OF. The humiJiat- 
ing en'nts of the capture of \Vashing- 
ton in IH14 created intense excitement 
throu
hout the t'onntry. but wen' some- 
what atoned for by the able defpnce of 
Baltimore, which Roon afterwards oc- 
éurred. On Sundav, ,July 11, the Brit- 
ish fleet appeared 
ff Patapsco Hay with 
a larg'p forc(> of land troops. under the 
command of GeJH'ral Ross. At sunrise 
the ne"Xt morning he landpd 9,000 troops 
at North Point. 12 miJes above Baltimore, 
and at thp same time the British f1ppt 
hombfirded FORT l\kHEXRY (q. 1'.), which 
guarded the harbor of Baltimore, a city 
was or
anized, and in the following ypar of 40,000 inhabitants at that time, and 
its capital was locat(>d at Yankton. In a place against \\"h;ch the British }wld a 
1883 the capital was remon'd to Bismarck, grudge, because of the nunwrous priva- 
find in lR84 the act for the admission of tef'rs. 
Dakota into the L'nion was passed. In Th\' citizens of Baltimore had wif\ply 
1888 a convention met at "'atprtown and provided for the emergpnf'Y. A large 
(').prcsscd a desire that the northern por- nUlllb(>1" of troops \\"('1"(> gathered around 
tion of the Territory he separated from tJl(> th(' city. Fort McHenry was garrisoned 
southern and formed into a State undpr bv 1.000 men, under l\IA.r. nEORGE ARMIS- 
the name of Xorth Dakota. The Tprritory T
AD (q. v.), and supported by batterips. 
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NORTH POINT, BATTLE OF 


The dtizcn:,; had constructed a 
long line'- of fortifications on 
what afterwards became Pat- 
terson Park. Intelligence of the 
landing of the British at Xorth 
l)oint produced great alarm in 
Baltimore. A large number of 
families, with such property as 
they could carry with them, fled 
to the country, and inns, for 
IOU miles north of the city, 
were filled with refugees. The 
yeteran Gen. Samuel Smith was 
in chief command of the mili- 
tary d Baltimore, then about 
9.000 strong-. General \\ïnder 
had joined him (Sept. 10) with 
all the forcps at his command. 
\\Then new:s of the landing 
of the British came, General 
:-:mith sent Gpneral Strickpt. 
with :
.200 men in that direc- 
tion to watch the movements 
of the invaders and act as 
circumstances might require. 
Some volunteers and militia 
wcre also SC'llt to co-operate with Stricker. bat began. The battle ragcd for h\o 
:Feeling confident of success, Ross, accom- hours, when the superior force of the Brit- 
panipd by Admiral Cockburn, rode gayly ish compelled the Americans to fall back 
in front of the troop:,; as they moved tow- towards Baltimore; and at \\
orthington's 
ards Baltimore. They lIad marched about Mill, about half a mile in front of the 
an hour. wllPn they halted and spent au- intrenchments cast up by the citizens, they 
other hour in resting and c,l1"pless carous- were joined by General \Vinder and his 
ing at a tavern. forces. The British halted and bivouacked 
From Colonel Sterctt's regiment (}pneral for the nig-llt on the battIe-field. 
Stricker had sent forward companies led 
Ipanwhile, the British flpet had pre- 
by Captains Levering and Howard, 150 in pared to attack Fort McHenry, and, on 
number, and commandcd by :Maj. R. K. the morning of the 13th, began a bombard- 
Heath. TIlPY were accompanied by As- ment. which was kept up until the next 
quith's (and a few other) riflemen. sev- morning. At the same time the hmd 
enty in numlwr. a small pieee of artillery, force began to move on Baltimore. Their 
:md some cavalry. undpr Lieutenant Stiles. mO\"ements were very cautious. and, at 
They met the Rriti"h advancing at a point eYening. Colonel Brooke had an inten-iew 
nhout 7 mile!'! from Raltimore. Two of with Admiral Cochrane. ft was decided 
Asquith'!" riflC'men. concealed in a hollow, that the movements of the British on land 
fired upon Ross and Cockburn as they and water were failures, and that pru- 
were riding ahead of the troops, when the dence demanded an immediate abandon- 
former fell from 11Ïs horse. mortally ment of thp enterprise. At 3 A.M. on 
wounded, and died in thp arms of his the 14th, in the midst of darkness and 
favorite aide, Duncan ,rcDougall. lwfore rain. the land troops stole away to their 
his bearers rPRchpd the boats. Thp com- sl1ips, and, at an early hour, the hom- 
mand now de,'olved on Co1. A. A. Brooke. hardnlPnt of the fort ceased and thf' Rrit- 
rndpr his direction the f'ntire invading i:,;h ships withdrew, Baltimore was saved. 
force ]H"C'ssed forward. and. at about 2 P.1\f. The Rritish had lost. in kil1('d and 
(Sept. 12), met tJ1C first line of Genf'ral wounded. 289 men; the 
-\ mericans lost. in 

trickpr's main body. wl1Pn a severe com- ki1Jed, woundpd, and prisonC'rs, 213. The 
4R
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JOHN STRICKER. 



concerning that boundary was, in 1829, 
submitted to the King of the Netherlands 
for arbitration. Instead of deciding the 
question submitted to him, he fixed a new 
boundary ( January, 1837) not contem- 
plated by either party. The American 
minister at The Hague immediately pro- 
tested against the decision, but, as it gave 
territory in dispute to Great Britain, that 
government accepted the decision. The 
State of Maine, bordering on the British 
territory of New Brunswick, protested 
against the award. 
Collisions occurred, 
and the national gov- 
ernment began nego- 
tia tions with Maine 
with a view to an 
amicable settlement of 
the affair. An agent 
appointed by Maine 
recommended that 
State to cede to the 
United States her 
cl aim beyond the 
boundary-line recom- 
mended by the arhi- 
ter, for an ample in- 
denmity. The subject 
passed through the 
various stages of dis- 
cussion and negotia- 
tion, until the irrita- 
tions caused by the 
sympathy of the 
Americans for the 
Canadians who had 
broken out into opcn 
rchellion against the 
B r i tis h govprnment 
<'au"ed gn'at heat con- 
cerning t1lP boundary. 
The people of 
Iaine 
were much excitf'd, 
and armed in defpnl'c 
of what they deemed 
more, is almost 53 feet in height. It was their rights. In fact, there were prcpara- 
erpcted in IRI5, at a cost of $GO,OOO. tions for war in both Maine and Xew 
Northeastern Boundary, THE. A dis- Brunswick, and the peaceful relations be- 
pute concerning the exact boundary be- tween Great Britain and the United States 
huen the "Cnited States and the British were threatened with rupture. Presidpnt 
possessions on the east, as defined by the Van Buren sent General Scott to that 
treaty of peace in 1783, remained unsettled frontier in tllP winter of 1839, and, by his 
at the close of President Jackson's ad- wise and conciliatory conduct, quiet was 
ministration, in 1837. In conformity with produced and bloodshed was preYented. 
the treaty of Ghent (1814), the question The whole dispute was finally settled by 
4!)O 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY 


grateful citizens of Baltimore devised a 
memorial of the salvation of their city 
and of the actors in it, as enduring as 
marble could make it. For them Maxi- 
milian Godefroy designed the beautiful 
structure which stands in Calvert Street, 
almost in the centre of the city. This 
monument is a cenotaph, surmounted 
by a column representing the Roman 
fasces. The whole monument, including 
the exquisitely wrought female figure at 
the top, symbolizing the city of Balti- 
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NORTHEASTERN PASSAGE TO INDIA-NORTHMEN 


fhe Ashburton-\Yebster tr.eaty (Aug. 20, passing fmIll the 
\rctic seas into the Pa- 
1842) negotiated at Washington, D. C., cific Ocean, through Bering Strait. See 
by Daniel \\-ebster, Secretary of State, and AP.CTIC EXPLORATIO
S. 
Lord Ashburton, acting for Great Britain, Northmen, THE. The Scandinavians 
"ho had been s
nt as a special minister --inhabitants of Denmark. Norway, and 
for that purpose. Besides settling the Sweden-were called Northmen. Thev 
boundary question, the treaty provided for were famous navigators, and, in the nintil 
the final suppression of the slave-trade (;entury, discovered Iceland and Greenland. 
and for giving up criminal fugitives from In the tenth century a colony led by Eric 
justice in certain cases. the Red was planted in the latter coun- 
Northeastern Passage to India. The try (fJ83). It is said that an adventurer 
Dutch had large commercial interests in named Bjarni di
covered the mainland 
the East Indies. The Dutch East India of 
orth America in the tenth century 
Company was formed in 1602, and the (fìRü). The
e people were chiefly from 
establishment of similar companies to Xorway, and kept up comIllunieation with 
tradc with the \Vest Indies had been sug- the parent country. According to an 
gested by \\-illiam Usselinx, of Antwerp. Icelandic chmnicle, Captain Lief. son of 
Ihe Dutch had watched with interest the Eric the Red, sailed in a little Xorwegian 
efforts of the English and others to find vessel (1001), with thil"ty-five men. to fol- 
a northwest pas
age to India; but Lin- low up the discO\-ery of ßjarni, and was 
8chooten, the eminent Dutch geographer, driven by gale
 to a rugged coast, sup- 
believed that a more feasible passage was posed to have been LabradOl'. He e
- 
to be found around the north of .Europe. plored the shores southward to a more 
There was a geneml belief in Holland that genial climate and a well-wooded coun- 
there was an open polar sea, where per- try. supposed to have been Nova Scotia. 
petual snmmer reigned. and that a happy. and then to another, still farther south. 
cultivated people existed there. To find .l.bounding in grapes, which he named 
th('se people and this northeastern mal'ine Yinland, supposed to ha,-e been )Iassa- 
route to India \YILLIAM BARExTz (q. 't'.), chusetts, in the vicinity of Boston. Lief 
a pilot of Amsterdam, sailed (June, 15!)-1) , and his CI'ew built huts and wintered in 
with four vessels furnished by the gov- Yinland. and returned to Greenland in 
ernment and several cities of the Xether- the spring, his vessel loaded with timber. 
lands, for the Arctic seas. Barentz's ves- Thorwa!d, Lief's brother, went to Yinlanù 
sel hecame separated from the rest. He with thirty men in 1002, and wintered 
reaC'hed and explored Xova Zembla. The there in the vicinity of )[ount Hope Bay, 
ves"f'ls all returned before the winter. R. r., it is supposed. The next 
'eal' he 
Linschooten had accompanied one of the sent some of his men to examine the 
ships. and l'emained firm in his belief in coa:-"ts, with the intention of planting a 
the feasibilit
,. of a northeast pas
age. An- colony. They were gone all summer. and 
other expedition sent in the summer of it is beliend they went as far south as 
};')!I.; was an utter failure. A third. in Cape )Iay. In 100-1 Thorwald e\.ploH'd 
}:)!Ifì, under ßarentz and others. I)f'netrated the coast eastward, and was killed in a 
the polar "-atf'rs beyond tllf' eightieth skirmish with the natins (sep SKR.E- 
parallel, and disconred and landed upon LIXGS), and the following year his COlll- 
f'pitzbergen. Two of the vessels rounded panions returned to 
reenland. 
Xova Zembla, where they "ere ice-bound Thorstein. a younger son of Eric, sailed 
until the next year, their crews suffer- for Yinland with twenty-five companions 
ing terribly. Barentz died in his boat in and his JTOlWg wife, Gudrida. whom he had 
June. 1597, just at the beginning of the married only a few weeks before. Adnrse 
polar summer. His companions e>;caped winds drove the little vessel on a de
olate 
and retunwrl. Xothing more was at- shore of Greenland. on the borders of 
temptpd in this direction unti1 the Dutch Damn Bay, where the company remained 
sent HEXRY HC"DSOX (q. 'P.), in lGO!I. to till spring. 1'herl-' Thon;tein died. and 
search for a northeast passage to India. sadly his .'.olIng wife took his body back 
It remained for a Swedish explorer to to Eric's house. During the next summer 
make the passage in a steamship in 1879, Thorfinn Karlsefui, a rich Sorwegian 
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li,-in;! in Iceland, went to Greenland, fell be equaIly divided alllong all the childrcn 
in love with the young widow, GudÚda, or next of kin in equal degree, thus strik- 
and, with his bride and HiO persons (five ing a fatal blow at the unjust law of 
of them )"Olmg married women), sailed, primogeniture. It also provided and de- 
in three ships, for Vinland, to plant a dared that " there shall be neither slavery 
colony. They landed, it is supposed, in nor involuntary servitude in the f'aid Ìl'r- 
Rhode Island. Thorfinn remained in Yin- ritory, otherwise than in the punif'hnlPut 
land ahout three years, "here Gudrida of crimes wllPreof the party shall have 
gave birth to a son, whom they named been fuIly convicted." This ol'dinance was 
Snone, who became the progenitor of Al- adopted on the 13th, after adding a clause 
bert Thorwaldsen, the 
l'eat Danish sculpt- relative to the reclamation of fugitives 
or. Returning to Ic('land, Thorfinn di('d from lahor, similar to that which was 
there, and his widow and her son went, incorporated in the national Con
titution 
in turn, on a pilgrimage to Rome. Ice- a few weeks later. This ordinance, and 
landic manu!'.cripts mention visits to \ïn- the fact that Indian titles to 17,000.000 
land in 1125, 1135, and 1147. About 1390 acres of land in that region had lately b('('n 
KICOLO ZENO (q. v.), a Yenetian, visited ðtinguislwd by treaty with senral of the 
Greenland, and there met fishermen who tribes (the Six Nations, \Yyandottcs, Dl'la- 
had been on the coasts of America. A wares, and Rhawnees), caused a sudden 
remarkable structure yet standing at and great influx of !'ettlers into the conn- 
XEWPORT R. I. (q. v.), is supposed by try along the northern banks of the Ohio. 
some to ha'"e been erected by the North- The Korthwest Territory so estahlished 
men. Bishop Thmlack, of Iceland, a included the present States of Ohio, In- 
df'scendant of Gudrida, compiled a record diana, Illinois, Michigan, and \Visconsin. 
of the voyages of the Northmen from the It is estimated that within a year fol- 
old chronicles. lowing the organization of the territory 
Northrop, LUCIGS BELLINGER, military full 20,000 men, women, and children 
officer; born in Charleston, S. C., Sept. passed down the Ohio River to become 
8, 1811; graduatf'd at the United States settlers upon its banks. See ORDlNA
CE 
l\Iilitary Academy in IR2f1; later practised OF 17Si. 
medicine in Charlf'ston; and was restored Norton, CHAPPLE, military officer; born 
to the army when Jefferson Davis was in En
land in 1;46; became a lieut('nant
 
Secretary of War. During the Civil War colonel in the Rritish army in lii4; was 
he was commissary-gencral of the Confed- brevetted general in 1802; came to the 
erate army, and made Richmond his head. United States in I iifJ, and fought in the 
quarters. He died in Baltimore, Md., Feb. Revolutionary \Yar, receiving honorable 
fl. 18\)4. mention se,"eral tin1Ps. He died in Eng- 
Northwestern :Boundary. See ORE- land, March HI, IRIS. 
GO:\"; SAN .IrAN. NOIton, CHARLES ELIOT, educator; born 
Northwestern Territory, TIlE. The in Càmbl'id
e, Mass., Nov. 16, 1827; grad- 
Congress was in session in New York City uated at Harnud College in 1816, and 
while the cOIlyentioIl that framed the na- entered nwrcantilp business in Boston. 
tional Constitution was sitting in Phila- In 184f1 he shipped as supercargo for an 
delphia. That body ]1erfonned an aet East Indian voyage; and subspquently 
at that session sc('ond only in importance made several tours in Europe. In 18i4 
to the crowning act of the convention at he was chos('n Professor of the History 
rhiladelphia. On .Tuly II, li8i, a com- of Art at Harvard College, and hcld that 
mittee, of which Nathan Dane, of Massa- post till ]R!"I8, when he resigned on ac- 
chusctts, was chairman, reported" An or- count of age. He is well known as an 
dinance for the gm"ernment of the terri- authority on art and as a Dante scholar. 
tory of the United 
tat('s northwest of the In ISô2':"ô8 he was editor of the Yorth 
ohio." This tf'rritory was limited to the A mcriran RericlI'. Hf' lU1S ('ùitNl t]w 'Jd- 
(.eded lands in that regioll. This report, tcr8 of Jo/t1rs Russell lJOlull; .Wrifin!ls 
pmlJOdied in a bilI, contailwd a spe(-ial of Georgr lJ'illiam ('urti.'l; ('01Tcspont!rl/ce 
proviso that tIle estates of all persons of C'arlJlle and Em cr.'lon , and of Goethe 
dying intestate in the territory should and Carlyle; Letters of Thomas Oarlyle; 
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ITistnrirltl Stlldies of Church Building in Quakers, who declared that" hy the im- 
tlte .\J idd/e tyr's, etl'. mediate powf>r of the Lord" he "wa
 
Norton, CHARI ES :-:TL"ART, naval ofiÌl'cr; Rmitten and died:' He died in Boston, 
born in Albany, N. Y., Aug. 10, 183ü; 
Iass., April 5, llili:t 
graduated at the Cnited States :Kaval Norwood, TumrAs )[AXSO
, jurist; 
Academy in 18",>; and bC'eame rear-ad- born in Talhot county. Ga., April 26, lR
O: 
miral and was rdirC'd in um8. During graduated at Emory College in 18.30; ad- 
tlw Ci\ il \Var he RC'I"\"C'd on blockading mitted to the Georgia bar in IRfi2; served 
dutJ" off Charlp!';ton, with the Potomac through the Civil \Var in the Confedf'ratf' 
flotil1a, and at Hampton Roads; took pal.t army; was United :States Senator in 
in numerous engagements, including the 1871-77; Representative in Congress in 
battle of Port Royal. S. C.; was acting 188.3-89; and author of Plutocracy, OJ" 
rear-admiral and commandant of the South American 'Wh.ite Slavery. 
Atlantic Station in 18D-1-!)ü; and com- N ott, CHARLES COOPER, jurist; born in 
mandant of the Washington navy-yard in Schenectady, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1827; grad- 
18!)(j-D8. uated at Pnion College in 1848, and 
Norton, FRAXK HEXRY, journalist; practised law in New York City till the 
born in Hing-ham, :Mass., March 20, 1836; Civil \Var broke out, when he entered 
assistant librarian in the Astor Library, the rnion army as captain in the 5th 
H
;);); chief librarian of the Brooklyn LÌ- Iowa Cavalry. He was commissioned colo- 
brary in 18(i(i; sub>1equently elògaged in nel of the Iïüth New York Volunteers; 
journalism in 1\ew York City. Among his was captured at the fall of Brashear, La., 
puhlications are Historical Regista of the in June, 18G3; and was held priRoner for 
('rntel1nial Exhibition, 18ì"fi.. the Paris thirteen months in Texas. On Feb. 22, 
Exposition, 1878; Life of r;rt!. w. R. Han- 1 Rfi.>, President T.incoln appointed him 
cock.. Lifr of -t le.rander n. ,Çtephens; a judge of tlw court of claims, and on 
nanirl Roolle, etc. Kov. 23, 18!IH, he Let'ame its chief-justi('t'. 
Norton, .Ton:v, clergyman; born in He is author of Jfeelwnic's Lien Lan"s.. 
lIertfonlshir<>. England. 
ray 6, 1606; Sketches of tit<' 'War; Skctchcs of Pri.cwn 
became a Puritan preacller; settled in Camps.. The Hel.'cn Great Hymns of the 
Xf>W Pl,nnouth in l(i:
;;: and went to ilfcdiæral (,htlrch
' Court of Claims He- 
Boston in IG3ß, while the Hutchinsonian ports (32 volumes) ; and many pamphlets 
controversy (sf'e IIUTCIIIN:40N, AX:VE) was and magazine articles. 
running high. He soon became minister Nott, EUPIIALET, clergyman; born in 
of the church at Ipswich. In 16-18 he as- Ashford. Conn., June 25, 17i3. Left an 
Fisted in framing the Cambridge Plat- orphan while yet a boy, he lived with an 
form. He went with Governor Bradstreet uncle and taught school a few years. In 
to Charles J L., after his restoration, to get 17D5 he was licensed to preach, and began 
a confirmation of the )Llssaclmsetts char- Ids ministry in (,herry Vallf'Y, N. Y. Af- 
ter. A rC'quiremf'nt which the King in- terwards he held a pastorate in Albany, 
sisted upon-namely, that justice should N. Y.; and in Ig04 he was electC'd pres- 
be administered in the royal name, and ident of rnion Col1f'ge, Schenectady, which 
that all persons of good moral character post he held until his death, Jan. 29, 
should be admitted to the Lord's Supper, 18G6. Upwards of 3.700 students gradu- 
and their children to baptism-was very ated under his presidency. At the celebra- 
offensive to the colonists, who treated tion (1854) of the semi--centennial of his 
their agents who agreed to the require- presidency b('tween GOO and 700 of the 
n1f'nt with such coldness that it hastened alumini who lwd graduated under him 
the death of Norton, it is said. The first were presf'nt. Dr. Nott gave much atten- 
Latin prose book written in the country tion to physical sC'ience, f'specially to the 
\Vas hy 1\orton-an answer to questions laws of heat, and he inVf'nted a stove 
rC'lating to church government. He also which was very popular for many years. 
wrote a treatise against the Quakers, en- He obtained about thirty patents for in- 
titled Tltr Heart of New England Rent wntions in this department. Nott's was 
by R10!;p71emi p s of the Prc.<wnt Generation. t he first stove constructed for burning 
Norton pncol1ragC't! th<> pf'rsecntion of t1w anthracite coal, and was e
teJlsively used. 
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Nott, SA:\n"EL. missionaJT; horn in 
Franklin, Conn., Sept. 11, 1788; was the 
last sun-ivor of the first hand of mission- 
aries sent out to India by the American 
hoard of foreign missions in 1812. He 
'was ordained just before his departure. 
He returned in 1816, and continued to 
preach and teach s('hool nearly the whole 
of the remainder of his life. He died in 
Hartford, June 1, 18G9. 
Nourse, JOSEPH EVERETT, author; 
born in 'Yashington, D. C., April 17, 
1819; graduated at .Jefferson College 
in 1837; Professor of Ethics and English 
Studies in the United States Naval 
Academy in 18;)0-G-l; and of 
Iathematics 
in 1864 - 81. His publications include 
Astronomical and J/etcorological Obser'va- 
tions
' i1f clIloir of the Founding and 
Progress of the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory
' ?Çarrati1'e of the Second Arctic 
.Exploration by ('/wrle.<I F. Hall; etc. He 
died in (1eorQ'etown, D. C., Oct. 8. 188!). 
Nova Caesarea. See NEW JER
EY. 
Nova Scotia. In 1632 Charles I. re- 
signed to Louis XIII. of France all claims 
to New France, ACADIA (q. V.), and 
Canada, as the property of England. This 
restoration was fruitful of many ills to 
the English colonies and to England. 
Chalmers traces back to it the colonial 
disputes of later times and the American 
Revolution. The inhabitants of Kova 
Scotia were more in favor of the struggling 
.Americans than were those of Canada. A 
large portion of them seemed desirous of 
linking their fortunes with the cause of 
the "Bostonians," as the American pa- 
triots were called. They petitioned the 
Continental Congress on the subject of 
union, and opened communications with 
'Yashington; and Massachusetts was more 
than once asked to aid in revolutionizing 
that province. But its distance and weak- 
ness made such assistance impracticable. 
See CAX ADA. 
Nowell, I NT'm:::ASE, colonist; born in 
England in };)!}O; sailed for Massachusetts 
with John Winthrop in 1630; was com- 
missioner of military affairs in 1632; and 
secretary of Massachusetts in 1644-49. 
He died in Boston, :\fass.. Nov. 1, 16,')5. 
Noyan, CHART.ES DÉsmÊ AM:ABLE TRAN- 
QVILLE, military officer; born in Ruffec, 
France, in 16f10; accompanied Bienville on 
his expedition to Pensacola; and after the 
4!l
 


capture of that post was placed in partial 
charge. The fort, however, soon fell int(' 
the hands of 000 newly arrived Spanish 
marincs. Soon after llienville with the 
aid of Indians recaptured the place. In 
1720-22 Noyan was appointed major of 
New Orleans; and in 1727 he established 
sHeral colonie
 in western Mississippi. 
He died in New Orleans, La., in 1739. 
Noyes, EDWARD FOJ.LEN'
ßEE, military 
officer; born in Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 3, 
1832; graduated' at Dartmouth College 
in 1857: practised law in Cincinnati, 0., 
until the Civil 'Var broke out, when he 
entered the Union army, in which he 
served with distinction, beeoming a brevet 
brigadier-general of volunteers ia 18(j;); 
was electpd governor of Ohio in 1871; and 
was United States minister to France in 
1877-81. He died in Cincinnati, 0., Sept. 
4, 18DO. 
Noyes, JOlIN HU
fPIIREY, clergyman; 
born in Brattleboro, Yt., Rept. 6, 1811; 
gmduated at Dartmouth College in 1830; 
licensed to preach in 1833, and in 
the following year declared he had ex- 
perienced a " second con\'ersion." He 
founded a new sect called Perfectionists 
in Putnam county, Vt. After twelve years 
he imbibed some of the teachings of 
:Fourier and persuaded his discip1es to 
live in communities. In 1848 he went 
with his followers to Oneida, N. Y., Whel"e 
he established the Oneida Community. 
He taught that God had a dual body- 
male and female. The only successful com- 
munities, those founded at Oneida, N. Y., 
and 'Yallingford, Conn., adopted what 
was named" complex marriage," and lived 
in a "unity house." Subsequently they 
were compelled to abandon "comp!ex 
maJTiage" and their number soon di- 
minished. Noyes published The Second 
Coming of Ghrist; History of .llmcrican 
Hocialism, etc. He died in Niagara Falls, 
Canada, April 13, 1880. 
Nugent, Sm GEORGE, military officer; 
born in Berkshire, England, .Tune 10, 17!)7; 
served in the Revolutionary 'Var; pro- 
moted major in 1782; took part in the 
bombardment of Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton in New York; and afterwards 
sPrved in Connecticut and New Jersey. 
He died in Berkshire, England, March 
II, 1849. 
Nulliftcation, a term Hsed for the re- 
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fusal of a State to permit an act of the unauthorized acts done under color of that 
national Congress to be executed within instrument rthe national Constitution] 
its limits-the practical application of is the rightful remedy:' In the contro- 
the doctrine of State supremacy and sov- versr over the AMERICAN SYSTEM (q. v.) 
ereignty. The opponents of the nationa'l in 1828 Virginia reasserted the right to 
Constitution were generally the adherents construe the national Constitution for 
of the doctrine of State supremacy, or itself; and in 1832 South Carolina unù!'}'- 
State sovereignty, and they took every took to carry the doctrine into practical 
occasion to assert that sovereignty. They effect by an mdinance passed by a de]e- 
opposed laws made by the national gov- gate convention chosen for the purpo:,;e, 
ernment, and sometimes defied them. Ne- which declared the tariff acts of Congress 
gotiations were set on foot by the gen- to be null and void. The ordinance for- 
era] government in the spring of 1793 bade the collection of duties within the 
with the Cherokee and Creek nations. State; required all persons holding office 
In spite of the remonstrances of the Sec- under the State to take an oath to sup- 
retary of 'Yar, Govel"nm Telfair, of Geor- port the ordinance on pain of vacating 
gia, persisted in leading a body of mi1i- their office; pledged the people of the State 
tia against waniors of an unoffending to maintain the ordinance and not submit 
Creek town, killing se'"eral of them and to force; and declared any acts of the 
capturing women and children. Telfair general government to enforce the tariff, 
declared that }le would recognize no or to coerce the State, to be inconsistent 
treaty made by the Pnited States with with her longer continuance in the Union, 
the Creeks in which Georgia commission- and that she would proceed to organize 
ers were not concerned. Similar defiance a separate government forthwith. 
of national authority appeared in ::\Iassa- The State legislature, which met imme- 
chusetts at about the same time. The Su- diately after the adjournment of this con- 
preme Court of the "Cnited States decided vention, passed laws in support of the 
that a State was liable to be sued by ordinance. :\Iilitary preparations were 
indi,"idl1als who might b
 citizens of an- immediately made in South Carolina, and 
other State. A process of that sort was civil war seemed inevitable. President 
soon afterwards commenced in Massachu- .Jackson promptly met the crisis with 
setts. As soon as the writ was served, his usual vigor. He issued a proc1ama- 
Gonrnm Hancock caned the legislature tion, Dec. 10, 1832, in which he denied 
together, and that body resolved to take the right of any State to nullify an act 
no notice of the suit-ignore the decision of the national government, and warned 
of the national judiciary. The ]egislat- those engaged in the movement in South 
ure of Georgia passed an act subjecting Carolina that the laws of the Vnited 
to death" without benefit of clergy" any F;tates would be enforced by military 
rnited States marshal or other person power if necessary. (For the text of this 
who should presume to serve any process proclamation, see JACKSO:-l, A
DREW.) 
ag-ainst that State at the suit of an in- This proclamation, wI'itten by Louis 
dividual. :McLane, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
The Kentucky l'esolutions of 1798 (see met the hearty response of every friend 
KEXTCCKY) formulated the doctrine by of the Union of whatcver party. It was 
saying that the Pnion was only a com- pmphasized by ordering United States 
pact between soverpign States; that the troops to Charleston and Augusta. Met 
government cI'eated by this compact was ùv sHch boldness and determination on 
not made exclusive or final judge of the the part of the Prpsident, with such a 
powers delegated to itself; but that, as loyal majority of the people of the Union 
in all other cases of compacts among par- behind him. the South Carolina nulli- 
ties having no common judge, each party fiers, tbough ]cd by such able men as 
has an equal right to judge for itself as John C. Calhoun and Robert Y. Ha
ne, 
wen of infractions as of the modI' and paused for a moment; but their zeal 
measure of redress. To this the Virginia in the assertioR of Rtate suprema<,y did 
resolutions of 1799 added, "a nullification not for a moment ahate. Every day the 
by those so,'ereignties [the States] of all tempest - cloud of civil commotion grew 
4!'1!í 
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darker and darker, until at It'ngth Henry of sickne
s under the sole direction of 
Clay, the founùer of the .American 
Y8tem the attenùing ph.rsician. Graduate
 re- 
which had produced this uproar, present- ceive from $3 a day upward, according 
ed a compromise bill, Feb. l
, 1833, which to their e
perience, the gravity of cases 
provided for a gradual reduction of the to which they are called, and the finan- 
ohnoxious duties during the succeeding cia 1 ability of their empIoyt'r. 
h'n years. This compromise measure was Nuttall, THOMAS, sci('ntist; born in 
accepted by Loth parties. It became a law Yorkshire, England, in 178G; emigrated to 
March 3, 18:33, and the discord between the United States in 18U8; travelled over 
the North and Routh ceased for a while. the entire United States and Canada east 
Nuñez Cabeza de Vaca, ALVAR. See of the Rocky Mountains; was appointed 
CAT1EZA DE YACA. Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
Nurse, REBECCA, witchcraft victim; in 1822. Among his works are A Journey 
born in Yarmouth, England, in February, in .1rkansas in 1819; Ornithology of the 
16
1; emigrated to Salem, Mass., with her UrlÍted Btate.
 and f'anada; The North 
husband, Francis, in 1678. and was. im- American Sylva; North American Plant.<l, 
prisoned for practising "eertain detesta- etc. He died in St. Helen's, Lancashire, 
bIe arts called witchcraft" early in lGfl2. England, Sept. 10, 18;m. 
Her trial took place on June 29, and al- Nuttall, ZELIA (Mrs.), archæologist; 
though public opinion was against her, born in Ran Francisco; was educated in 
tl}e jury declared her "not guilty." The Paris, Italy, and Germany, and at Bed- 
judges would not accept this verdict, and ford College, London; has travelled exten- 
pointed out to the jurors that she had sively and made a special study of the 
spoken in her trial of a certain witch who languages and antiquities of l\lexieo amI 
had testified against hC'r as "one of onr of ancient pictnrp writings. Rhe is wpH 
company." Rhe stated that the woman known on account of her researches in 
to whom she had referred was imprisoned l\fe:-..ican arC'hæology. Rhe is an honora- 
with 11er on the same aceusation. The ry special assist:\JlÌ of the PC'aLody Mu- 
jury withdrew again and found her guilty, seum, and holds mC'mh('rship in the Anwri- 
and she was hanged, .July In, lG!J2. can As!'ociation for the Advancenwnt of 
Nurses, TRAINIxn SCHOOL:" FOR. insti- RciC'nce and the _\1nerican Philo!'ophical 
tutions esta hlislwd for the thorough train- Society. hesides sevf'ral foreign and A.meri- 
ing of men and women, hut more es- ('an sci('ntifi(' soeieties. Rhe is the author 
pecially the latter, for proff's!'ional nurseR. of spveral notahle papC'rs emhodying the 
The oldest of these in the Cnited States results of orig-inal re!'earches in Mexican 
was established in Philadelphia in 1828, archæology. She has also made a larg-e 
Rnd there was no general movement for ethnological :md archæological collection 
Íountiing others till 1873. In IS80 a larger in Russia for the University of Penn- 
number were established than in any pre- svh'ania. 
ceding year, and since then, with the . Nye, JAMES \VARREN. lawyer; born in 
growth of large cities, the organization De Ruyter, N. Y., .Tune 10, 1814; re- 
of npw and the extension of existing pub- ceiyed an aC'ademical edueation and bpgan 
lie and private hospitals have led to such practising law in :Madison county, N. Y. 
an increase in the number of training Tn 18()] hp was appointed governor of 
schools that at th
 close of the school Neyada Territorv, whpre he greatly aid- 

.ear H}o1-02 there was a total of 545 ed in holding th
 far \Ve!'tprn States and 
sehools in operation, with 13,252 stu- Territories from secpding at the outbreak 
dents. The training course comprisps of the Ch.n \Yar, and in 18Gi) and 18G7 
from two to four ypars, according to 10- was electf'd PnitC'd Rtates Rpnator from 
cality, and is de"iigned to fit students to Nevada. He died in White PlainR, N. Y., 
take full charge of the severest forms DC'c. 25, 1876. 
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